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PREFACE. 


Of  the  personal  history  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  usages  of  theatres  formerly  in 
relation  to  dramatic  productions/  so  little  is  now  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
why  he  made  no  provision  for  the  publication  of  his  transcendent  works.  AMiether, 
having  written  them  for  the  stage,  he  was  satisfied  with  their  success  in  that  arena,  or 
had  forfeited  the  power  of  giving  them  a  wider  circulation,  or  was  confident  enough  in 
their  merits  to  believe  they  must  survive  all  accidents,  no  one  probably  will  ever 
determina  All  we  know  upon  the  subject  is,  that,  unlike  his  learned  contemporary, 
Jonson,  he  published  no  collection  of  his  "Plays"  as  "Works,"  and  that  although  some 
of  them  were  printed  during  his  life,  and  possibly  with  his  sanction,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  any  one  of  them  was  ever  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  What  is  strange,  too, 
of  a  writer  so  remarkable  and  of  compositions  so  admired,  not  a  poem,  a  play,  or  fragment 
of  either,  in  his  manuscript,  has  come  down  to  us.  What  is  still  more  surprising,  with 
the  exception  of  five  or  six  signatures,  not  a  word  in  his  handwriting  is  known  to  exist  1 

The  first  collective  edition  of  his  dramas  did  not  appear  till  seven  years  after  his 
death.  This  was  the  famous  folio  of  1623,  in  which  his  "fellows"  Heminge  and  Condell 
brought  together  rather  than  edited  the  whole  of  the  plays,  PericUa  excepted,  which  are 
by  common  consent  ascribed  to  him. 

In  the  singular  prefatory  address  "  To  the  Great  Variety  of  Eeaders,"  written,  as  Steevens 
supposed,  mainly  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  editors,  so  to  call  them,  confess  it  had  been  a  thing 
"worthie  to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author  himselfe  had  liv*d  to  have  set  forth,  and 
overseen  his  owne  writings ;"  though  they  claim  credit  for  the  care  and  pain  they  have 
bestowed  in  collecting  and  publishing  them,  so  that — "where  (before)  you  were  abused  mth 


1  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  printing  of  a  play  was 
conaidered  injurioiia  to  its  stage  success*;  and  although  in 
the  sale  of  a  piece  to  the  theatre  there  may  have  been  no 
express  contract  to  that  effect  between  the  vendor  and 
▼endee,  the  purchase  apparently  was  understood  to  in- 
clude, with  the  special  right  of  performing  such  piece,  the 
literary  interest  in  it  also.  Authors,  however,  were  not 
always  fidthful  to  this  understanding.  Thomas  Hevwood, 
in  the  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  Rape  qf 
Lucreee,  1608,  observes,  **  Though  some  have  used  a  double 
sale  of  their  labours,  first  to  the  stage,  and  after  to  the 
press,  for  my  own  part,  I  here  proclaim  myself  ever  faith- 
ful in  the  fint,  and  never  guilty  in  the  last." 

Sometimes  plays  were  printed  surreptitiously  without 
the  cognizance  of  either  the  authors  or  the  company  to 
which  they  belon&ed,  and  there  is  an  admonition  directed 
to  the  Stationers  Company,  in  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  dated  June  10, 1687,  against  the  printing  of 
plays,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oompanies  who  had  bought 


them  : — "  After  my  hearty  commendations.  Whereas  com- 
plaint was  heretofore  presented  to  my  dear  brother  and 
predecessor  by  his  Majesty's  servants  the  players,  that 
some  of  the  Company  of  Printers  and  Stationers  had 
procured  and  printed  divers  of  their  books  of  Comedies, 
Tragedies,  Interludes,  Histories  and  the  like,  which  they 
had  for  the  special  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  their  own 
use,  bought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and  high  rates,"  &c. 
Occasionally  too,  an  aathor,  from  apprehension  or  in 
consequence  of  a  corrupt  version  of  his  piece  getting  abroad, 
was  induced  to  have  it  printed  himself:—"  One  only  thing 
affects  me  ;  to  think,  that  scenes,  invented  merely  to  be 
spoken,  should  be  enfordvely  published  to  be  read,  and 
that  the  least  hurt  I  can  receive  is  to  do  myself  the  wrong. 
But  since  others  otherwise  would  do  me  more,  the  least 
inconvenience  is  to  be  accepted  ;  I  have  therefore  myself 
set,  forth  this  comedie,"  Ac.— MABflTOH'fl  Preface  to  the 
Maieeonient,  1604. 
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diverse  siolne  a^id  surreptitious  copies,  maimed^  and  deformed  hy  the  frauds  and-  stealthes  of 
injurious  impostors^  that  exposed  them  :  even  those^  are  now  offer d  to  your  view  curd,  and 
perfect  of  their  limhes ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numhers,  as  he  conceived  them,' 
and  profess  further  to  have  printed  at  least  a  portion  of  the  volume  from  "papers"  in 
which  they  "  scarse  received  from  him  a  blot"  By  the  "  diverse  stolne  and  surreptitious 
copies"  they  point  evidently  at  the  quartos ;  but  the  depreciation  of  those  editions  is 
merely  a  clap-trap  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  own  folio.*  The  facts,  which  are  indis- 
putable, that  in  many  of  the  plays  the  folio  text  is  a  literal  reprint  of  that  in  the  quartos, 
even  to  the  errors  of  the  press,  and  that  some  of  the  publishers  of  the  latter  were  bought 
ofiF  and  included  among  the  proprietors  of  the  folio,  prove  that,  if  not  absolutely  authentic, 
the  earlier  copies  had  strong  cladms  to  accuracy  and  completeness.'  The  seventeen  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  appeared  in  the  quarto  form  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
folio  1623,  are:  King  Richard  11.^  King  Richard  IIL,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lovers  Labour  ^s 
Lostf  Henry  IV,  P.  I.,  Henry  IV.  P.  II.,  Henry  F.,  Tfie  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Mid- 
summer Nights  Dreamy  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  Titus  AndronicuSj  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Pericles,  and  Othello.  The  folio 
contains  the  whole  of  the  above  pieces  (excepting  Pericles),  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  print,  and  twenty  plays  besides,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  till  that  time 
were  only  in  manuscript. 


s  Malone  observes  that  what  Heminge  and  Condell  state 
r^^arding  the  imperfection  and  mutilation  of  the  quartos 
"is  not  strictlj  true  of  any  but  two  of  the  whole  number/' 
and  that  in  general  the  other  quartos  "  are  preferable  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  same  plays  in  the  folio ;  for  this  plain 
reason,  because,  instead  of  printing  these  plays  from  a 
manuscript,  the  editors  of  the  folio,  to  save  labour,  or  from 
some  other  motive,  printed  the  greater  part  of  them  from 
the  very  copies  whion  they  represented  as  maimed  and  im- 
perfect, and  frequently  from  a  late,  instead  of  the  earliest 
edition." 

>  ''  It  is  demonstrable  that  Heminge  and  Condell  printed 
MwiK  Ado  A hout  Nodung  from  the  quarto  of  1600,  omitting 
some  short  portions  and  words  here  and  there,  and  making 
some  trivial  changes,  mostly  for  the  worae:— that  they 
printed  Lov^i  Labovrn't  Lost  from  the  quarto  of  1598, 
occasionally  copying  the  old  errors  of  the  press;  and 
though  in  a  few  instances  they  corrected  the  text,  they 
more  frequently  corrupted  it ;  spoilt  the  continuity  of  the 
dialogue  in  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  by  omitting  several  lines,  and 
allowed  the  preposterous  repetitions  in  Act  IV.  Be.  8, 
and  Act  V.  ec.  2,  to  stand  as  in  the  quarto : — ^that  their 
text  of  A  Midiummer  NighCt  Dream  was  mainly  taken 
from  Roberts's  quarto.~by  much  the  inferior  of  the  two 
quartos  of  1600, — ^its  blunders  being  sometimes  followed ; 
and  though  they  amended  a  few  passages,  they  introduced 
not  a  few  bad  variations,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
chargeable  with  some  small  omissions: — ^that  for  Tkt 
MetxhanA  ^f  Venice  they  used  Heyes*s  quarto,  1600,  re- 
taining a  good  many  of  its  misprints ;  and  though  in  some 
places  they  improved  the  text,  their  deviations  from  the 

auarto  are  generally  eiUier  objectionable  readings,  or  pod* 
Lve  errors :— that  in  King  Richard  II.  they  chiefly  adnere 
to  the  quarto  of  1615,  oopylng  some  of  its  mistakes ;  and 
though  they  made  oim  or  two  short  additk)ns,  and  some 
slight  emendations,  they  oeeaaionally  corrupted  the  text, 
and  greatly  iojurea  the  tnoedy  by  omitting  sundry  pas- 
sages, one  of  whioht  in  Act  1.  Sc.  8,  extends  to  twenty-six 
lines  -.—that  their  text  of  TU  First  Part  qfKing  Henry  I V, 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  faulty  than  that  of  the  incorrect 


quarto  of  1613,  from  which  they  printed  the  play :— that 
their  text  of  King  Richaxd  IIL^  which  matenimy  differe 
from  that  of  all  the^quartos, — ^now  and  then  for  the  better, 
but  oftener  perhaps  for  the  worse, — ^was  in  some  parts 
printed  from  the  quarto  of  1602,  as  several  corresponding 
errors  prove,  and  though  it  has  many  lines  not  contained  in 
any  of  the  quartos,  it  leaves  out  a  verv  striking  and  charao- 
tenstio  portion  of  the  2d  scene  of  Act  IV.,  and  presents 
passages  here  and  there  which  cannot  be  restored  to  sense 
without  the  assistance  of  the  (quartos  '.—that  they  formed 
their  text  of  Troilm  and  Creuida  on  that  of  the  quarto  of 
1609,  from  which  some  of  their  many  blunders  were 
derived ;  and  though  thev  made  important  additions  in 
several  passages,  they  omitted  other  passages^  sometimes 
to  the  destruction  of  the  sense : — ^that  in  Mamlel,  while 
they  added  considerably  to  the  prose-dialogue  in  Act  II. 
Sc  2,  inserted  elsewhere  lines  and  words  which  are  want^ 
ing  in  the  quartos  of  1604,  &o.,  and  rectified  various  mis- 
tskes  of  those  quartos;  they, — ^not  to  mention  minor 
mutilations  of  the  text,  some  of  them  acddental, — 
omitted  in  the  course  of  the  play  about  a  hundred  and 
aixtv  verses  (including  nearly  tne  whole  of  the  4th  scene 
of  Act  IV.),  and  left  out  a  portion  of  the  prose-dialogue 
in  Act  V.  So.  2,  besides  allowing  a  multitude  of  errors  to 
creep  in  passim  .-—that  their  text  of  King  Lear,  though 
frequently  correct  where  the  quartos  are  incorrect,  and 
containing  various  lines  and  woras  omitted  in  the  quartos, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  often  incorrect  where  the 
quartos  are  correct,  but  is  mutilated  to  a  surprising  extent, 
—the  omissions,  if  we  take  prose  and  verse  together, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  among 
which  is  an  admirable  portion  of  the  6th  scene  of  Act  III. 
•  *  *  In  short,  Heminge  and  Condell  made  up  the  folio  of 
1623  partly  from  those  very  quartos  which  they  denounced 
as  worthless,  and  partly  from  manuseript  stage-copies,, 
some  of  which  had  iMen  depraved,  in  not  a  few  places,  by 
the  alterations  and  'botohety  of  the  players,'  and 
awkwardly  mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the 
lueoes  in  representation." — ^Drci. 
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This  folio  of  1623,  then,  forms  the  only  authority  we  possess  for  above  one  half  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  a  very  important  one  for  the  remainder  which  had  been 
published  before  its  appearance.  Unhappily  it  is  a  very  iU  printed  book;  so  badly 
edited,  and  so  n^ligently  ''  read,"  that  it  abounds  not  only  mth  the  most  transparent 
typographical  inaccuracies^  but  with  readings  disputable  and  nonsensical  beyond  belief 
Such,  indeed,  are  its  errors  and  deficiencies  that  Mr.  Knight,  who  professes  more  deference 
to  the  authority  of  its  text  than  any  other  editor,  and  has  gone  the  length  of  saying  that 
"perhaps,  aU  things  considered,  there  never  was  a  book  so  correctly  printed,"*  was 
constrained  to  abandon  it  in  thousands  of  instances.  The  tmth  is,  that  no  edition  of 
Shakespeare  founded  literally  on  the  folio  woiQd  be  endured  by  the  general  reader  in  the 
present  day.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  quartos  are  required 
in  correcting  and  supplementing  the  players'  copy ;  that  they  are  invaluable  for  these 
purposes  it  would  be  the  height  of  prejudice  to  deny.  Some  portion  of  the  corruptions 
in  the  folio  may  be  due  to  obscure  or  imperfect  manuscript,  papers  originally  received 
from  the  author's  hands  with  scarce  a  blot,  were  probably  much  worn  and  soiled  by  years 
of  use  in  the  theatre,  but  the  clusters  of  misprints,  the  nithless  disregard  of  metrical 
propriety,  the  absolute  absurdities  of  punctuation,  which  deform  this  volume,  too  plainly 
indicate  that  it  received  little  or  no  literary  supervision,  beyond  that  of  the  master 
printer  who  prepared  it  for  the  press. 

The  second  folio,  published  in  1632,  is  no  improvement  on  its  predecessor  in  point  of 
accuracy.  It  corrects  a  few  of  the  most  palpable  typographical  mistakes  of  the  former 
folio;  but  the  editor,  as  Malone  has  shown,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  Shakespeare's 
phra.seology  and  versification,  and  has  left  few  pages  imdisfigured  by  some  capricious 
innovations. 

The  third  folio,  bearing  the  date  1664,  is  very  scarce,  a  large  number  of  copies  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  Like  the  second  folio,  it  is,  as 
r^ards  the  acknowledged  plays,  merely  a  reprint,  perpetuating  the  errors  of  the  first,  and 
adding  new  ones  of  its  own.  This  edition,  however,  possesses  a  special  interest,  as  it 
contains  seven  additional  plays,  "never  before  printed  in  folio:"  via.  Pericles  Prince  of 
Tyre;  The  London  Prodigal;  The  History  of  Lord  Cromwell;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham;  The  Puritan  Widow;  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy;  and  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine. 
No  one  of  these  plays,  with  the  exception  of  Pericles^  is  ever  now  included  in  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  nor  has  any  other  of  them  a  claim  to  such  distinction. 

The  fourth  folio  of  1685  is  nothing  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  third  copy,  and, 
like  its  immediate  precursor,  not  only  presents  blunders  of  its  own,  but  repeats  the  most 
obvious  errors  found  in  the  second  folio.  Such  were  the  earliest  collected  editions  of  this 
poet's  dramas,  and  such  the  only  volumes  in  which  these  dramas  were  accessible  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  decease.    At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 


*  The  Ber.  Joseph  Hunter  gives  a  different  and  much  1  an  j  extent,  and  any  reputation,  haTing  been  dismissed  from 
inier  character  of  thefolio : — *' Ferhaps  in  the  whole  annals  1  the  press  with  less  care  and  attention  than  the  fint  folio." 
of  l^gliab  typography  there  is  no  record  of  any  book  of      —Preface  to  New  lUustrations  qf  Shakespeare, 
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new  impulse  to  the  study  of  his  works  was  given  by  the  editions  of  Eowe,  in  1709  and 
1714,  and  the  reviving  appreciation  of  his  genius  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  long  suc- 
cession of  distinguished  editors  that  century  produced : — Pope,  1725  and  1728  ;  Theobald, 
1733  and  1740;  Hanmer,  1744;  Warburton,  1747;  Johnson,  1765  ;  Capell,  1768 ;  Johnson 
and  Steevens,  1773,  and  1779 ;  Eeed,  1785  ;  Malone,  1790 ;  and  Eann,  1786—1794. 

In  addition  to  the  early  printed  authorities  for  the  formation  of  a  text,  there  are  two 
manuscript  claimants,  whose  merits  and  pretensions  demand  some  notice.  The  first 
of  these,  a  version  of  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  IV,  which  by  certain 
omissions  and  modifications  is  compressed  into  a  single  play,  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Edward  Bering,  of  Surrenden,  Kent,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  manuscript  copy 
of  any  play  by  Shakespeare  known.  It  is  annotated  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  inclines  to  think  it  was  written  after  1619,  when, 
according  to  the  family  papers.  Sir  Edward  purchased  "twenty-seven  play-books  for 
nine  shillings."  This  manuscript  is  certainly  curious,  and  it  has  two  or  three  conjectural 
emendations  which  are  ingenious,  but  it  is  entitled  to  no  consideration  on  the  score 
of  authority,  being  evidently  formed  upon  the  text  of  the  quarto,  1613. 

The  other,  and  far  more  pretentious  claimant  to  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  Shakespeare's 
text,  is  the  now  notorious  Collier  folio,  a  copy  of  the  1632  edition,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Pa)me  Collier,  and  which  was  sold  or  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Colliers  account  of  the  way  this  volume  came  into 
his  hands,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  first  became  aware  of  its  MS. 
treasures,  is  as  follows : — 

*'  In  the  spring  of  1849  I  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  of  the  late  Mr.  Eodd,  of  Great 
Newport  Street,  at  the  time  when  a  package  of  books  arrived  from  the  country ;  my 
impression  is  that  it  came  fix)m  Bedfordshire,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain  upon  a  point 
which  I  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  He  opened  the  parcel  in  my 
presence,  as  he  had  often  done  before  in  the  course  of  my  thirty  or  forty  years' 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  looking  at  the  backs  and  title-pages  of  several  volumes, 
I  saw  that  they  were  chiefly  works  of  little  interest  to  me.  Two  folios,  however, 
attracted  my  attention,  one  of  them  gilt  on  the  sides,  and  the  other  in  rough  calf :  the 
first  was  an  excellent  copy  of  Plorio's  'New  World  of  Words,'  1611,  wth  the  name 
of  Hemy  Osbom  (whom  I  mistook  at  the  moment  for  his  celebrated  namesake,  Francis) 
upon  the  first  leaf ;  and  the  other  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays^ 
much  cropped,  the  covers  old  and  gi'casy,  and,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance  on  opening  them, 
iiuperfcct  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Concluding  hastily  that  the  latter  would  complete 
another  poor  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which  I  had  bought  of  the  same  bookseller,  and 
\vhich  I  had  had  for  some  years  in  my  possession,  and  wanting  the  former  for  my  use 
.  I  bought  them  both, — the  Florio  for  twelve,  and  the  Shakespeare,  for  thirty  shillings. 

"  As  it  turned  out,  I  at  first  repented  my  bargain  as  regarded  the  Shakespeare,  because, 
when  I  took  it  home,  it  appeared  that  two  leaves  which  I  wanted  were  unfit  for  my 
purpose,  not  merely  by  being  too  short,  but  damaged  and  defaced :  thus  disappointed. 
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I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not  see  it  again,  until  I  made  a  selection  of  books  I  would  take 
with  me  on  quitting  London.  In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  I  could  not  readily  remedy 
the  deficiencies  in  my  other  copy  of  the  folio,  1 632,  I  had  parted  with  it ;  and  when  I 
lemoved  into  the  country  with  my  family,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  be  without  some  copy  of  the  second  folio  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  I  took  with 
me  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  work. 

"  It  was  whUe  putting  my  books  together  for  removal,  that  I  first  observed  some  marks 
in  the  margin  of  this  folio  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  placed  upon  an  upper  shelf,  and  I 
did  not  take  it  down  until  I  had  occasion  to  consult  it.  It  then  struck  me  that  Thomas 
Perkins,  whose  name,  with  the  addition  of  '  his  Booke,'  was  upon  the  cover,  might  be  the 
old  actor  who  had  performed  in  Marlowe's  '  Jew  of  Malta,'  on  its  revival  shortly  before 
1633.  At  this  time  I  fancied  that  the  binding  was  of  about  that  date,  and  that  the 
volume  might  have  been  his ;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  found  that  his  name  was  Eichard 
Perkins,  and  in  the  next,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  was  not  the  original 
binding.  Still,  Thomas  Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of  Eichard;  and  this 
circumstance  and  others  induced  me  to  examine  the  volume  more  particularly.  I  then 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly  a  page  which  did  not  present,  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  time,  some  emendations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text,  while  on  most  of 
them  they  were  frequent,  and  on  many  numerous."   Preface  to  Notes  and  Emendations,  dx. 

After  due  announcement  of  the  extraordinary  discovery,  with  samples  of  the  emen- 
dations, in  the  chief  literary  newspapers,  Mr.  Collier,  in  1852,  published  his  volume 
entitled  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare's  Playsyfrom  early  Mamtscript 
Corrections  in  a  copy  of  the  Folio,  1632,  &c.  &c.  The  annotations  excited  great  interest, 
and,  among  those  not  conversant  with  the  language  of  our  early  literature  and  the  labours 
of  the  poet's  commentators,  unbounded  admiration.  Shakespearian  scholars,  however, 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  history  of  the  "  corrections,"  or  disposed  to  concede 
the  authority  assumed  for  them.  The  late  Mr.  Singer,  in  particular,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  vigorous  opposition  to  Notes  and  Ejnendaiions,  and  in  an  able  though 
somewhat  too  trenchant  work,  The  Text  of  Shakespeare  Vindicated  from  the  Interpolations 
and  Corruptions  advocated  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  very  clearly  proved  that 
many  of  the  best  of  the  emendations  were  not  new,  and  that  most  of  the  new  were 
uncalled  for  or  absurd.  In  this  estimate  of  the  readings  he  was  followed  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  Mr.  Dyce. 

In  spite  of  this  antagonism,  a  second  edition  of  Notes  and  Emendations  was  soon 
published.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  too,  Mr.  Collier  brought  out  a  Monovolume  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  which  all  the  "emendations,"  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  were 
adopted  without  note  or  comment  to  distinguish  them  from  the  customary  text.  This 
was  followed  by  a  volume  entitled  by  Mr.  CoUier,  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  by  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge;  containing  what  professed  to  be  a  list  of  every 
manuscript  note  and  emendation  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio.  And  finally  appeared  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Works  edited  by  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  adopted  the  greater  part 
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of  the  anonymous  substitutions,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  remainder.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  such  sweeping  changes  in  the  text,  and  upon  authority  so  questionable, 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  and  energetic  protest  in  various  quarters.  Having 
myself,  T  may  be  permitted  to  say,  from  the  first  publication  of  Notes  and  Hmeit- 
dations,  felt  assured,  by  the  internal  evidence,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
plagiarized  from  the  chief  Shakesperian  editors  and  critics,  and  the  rest  of  quite  modem 
fabrication — I  earnestly  longed  to  have  the  writing  tested.  That  which  was  a  desire 
before,  when  the  present  book  was  undertaken  became  a  necessity,  and  during  the  year 
1858  I  more  than  once  communicated  to  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  as  the  most  eminent 
paleographer  of  the  age,  my  motives  for  wishing  that  the  volume  should  undergo  inspec- 
tion by  persons  skilled  in  ancient  writing.  Sir  Frederic's  ofi&cial  engagements  at  that 
time  prevented  his  giving  the  subject  the  attention  it  perhaps  merited.  With  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  have  marked  his  conduct  throughout  this  painful 
business,  he  did,  however,  I  subsequently  found,  in  consequence  of  my  solicitations, 
apply  to  Mr.  Collier  to  obtain  him  access  to  the  volume.  His  letter,  it  appears,  was 
not  answered.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  again  called  upon  him,  and  reiterated 
my  reasons  for  desiring  the  volimie  should  be  examined,  and  if  possible  by  him. 
This  time  I  was  more  successful.  Sir  Frederic  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  requesting  permission  to  see  the  much  talked  of  folio,  and  it  was  liberally 
forwarded  to  the  British  Museum  for  inspection  by  himself  and  friends.*  While 
there,  the  writing  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Mr.  Panizzi,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  Professor  Brewer,  the  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  other  paleographers,  and  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
MS.  annotations  on  the  margins  and  in  the  body  of  the  book,  though  in  an  apparently- 
antique  character,  were  really  of  quite  modern  origin.    The  technical  evidences  upon 


0  In  reply  to  tho  discroditable  iasinuations  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  his  partisans,  that  Sir  Frederic  Madden  was 
influenced  by  personal  animosity  to  Mr.  Collier,  in  the 
measures  he  has  taken,  and  the  opinion  he  has  expressed 
respectinpf  the  di<)putca  folio— Sir  Frederic  has  published 
the  following  naiTative  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  book  being  placed  in  his  hands :  — 

"During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1858  Dr.  Mansiield 
Ingleby  and  Mr.  Staunton  had  called  more  than  once  on 
me,  to  ask  my  opinion  of  tho  genuineness  of  the  notes  of  the 
'  Old  Corrector,  as  printed  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  also  at  the 
same  time  to  express  their  opinion,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  notes  were  of  recent  origin.  So  far  from  my 
having  at  that  time  *  aided  tho  ca»o '  against  Mr.  Collier, 
as  falsely  asserted  by  him  (p.  70  of  his  Reply),  I  call  upon 
the  two  gentlemen  above  named  to  bear  witness  whotncr 
I  did  not  express  my  great  suiprise  at  their  statement, 
and  manifest  the  utmost  unwillingness  to  believe  that  so 
large  a  bo<ly  of  notes  could  have  been  fabricated,  or,  if 
fabricatocl,  could  escape  detection.  These  interviews, 
however,  led  me  to  address  a  request  to  Mr.  Collier,  on 
Sept.  6,  18.58,  that  he  would  procure  me  a  sight  of  the 
Folio,  which  of  itself  ought  to  prove  that  I  could  at  that 
time  ba%'o  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  integrity  in  the 
matter.  To  this  request  I  never  received  any  answer,  nor 
indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  did  Mr.  Collier  write  to 
mo  at  all  subsequently;  and,  although  I  thought  it 
strange,  yet  I  certainly  never  took  offence  at  it.  I  resolved, 
however,  in  my  own  mind,  to  prefer  my  request  to  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire  himself;  but  official  and  other  business 
constantly  interfered  to  prevent  my  carrying  out  my  in- 
tention imtil  May  1859,  when  Professor  Bodenstedt  was 
introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  Museum,  and 
having  expressed  his  great  desire  to  see  the  Collier  Folio, 
I  promised  them  to  gratify,  if  possible,  their  and  my  own 
wishes  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  give  several  of  my 
Shakesperian  friends  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
volume.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  May,  I  wrote  to  the 
Duke,  requesting  the  loan  of  the  volume  for  a  short  time, 
and  by  his  grace  s  liberality  it  was  sent  to  me  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month,  late  in  the  day.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  I  wrote  letters  to  Professor  Bodenstedt,  tho 
Rev.  A.  Dyce.  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Collier), 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Staunton,  inviting  them  to  see  the 
volume. 

"  Having  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  volume,  my 
next  step  was  to  examine  it  critically  on  paleeographic 
grounds,  and  this  I  did  on  the  following  morning  very 
carefully,  together  with  Mr.  Bond,  the  Assistant- Keei^er 
of  my  Department,  and  we  were  both  struck  with  tho 
veiy  suspicious  character  of  the  writing— certainly  tho 
work  of  one  hand,  but  presenting  varieties  of  forms 
assignable  to  different  periods — the  evident  painting  over 
of  many  of  the  letters,  and  the  artificial  look  of  the  ink. 
The  day  had  not  passed  before  I  had  quite  ma^le  up  my 
mind  that  the  *  Old  Corrector*  never  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  that  the  notes  were  fabricated  at  a 
recent  period. 
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whicli  this  decision  was  founded  were  immediately  made  public  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  the  Times  newspaper.  The  most  striking  of  these  were  "  an  infinite  number 
of  faint  pencil-maiks  and  corrections  on  the  margins,  in  obedience  to  which  the  supposed 
old  corrector  had  made  his  emendations,"  which  pencil-marks,  without  even  a  pretence 
to  antiquity  in  character  or  spelling,  but  written  in  a  bold  hand  of  the  present  century, 
can  sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  underneath  the  quasi-antique  notes  themselves.  To  the 
very  grave  and  inevitable  inferences  supplied  by  this  remarkable  discovery,  Mr.  Collier 
replied  in  a  letter  to  the  same  Journal,  that  he  "  never  made  a  single  pencil-mark  on 
the  pages  of  the  book,  excepting  crosses,  ticks,  or  lines,  to  direct  [his]  attention  to 
particular  emendations."  That  he  had  shown  and  sworn  that  the  volume  in  its  present 
annotated  state,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  named  Parry.  That  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  folio,  he  had  produced  it  before  the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  and  at  two  or  three  assemblies  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  That  he  had  given, 
not  sold  the  volume,  as  had  been  stated  in  some  newspapers,  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  unless  before  a  proper  legal  tribunal  he  would  not  submit  to  say  another 
word  in  print  upon  the  subject. 

A  letter  followed  in  the  Times  from  Mr.  Maskelyne,  Keeper  of  the  Mineral  Department, 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  stated  that  on  examination  of  the  writing  by  means  of  a 
microscope,  the  existence  of  the  pencil-marks  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hamilton  is  indis- 
putable; that  in  some  cases  these  pencillings  underlie  the  ink,  and  that  the  ink,  though 
apparently  at  times  it  has  become  mixed  with  ordinary  ink,  in  its  prevailing  character  is 
nothing  more  than  a  paint  formed  perhaps  of  sepia,  or  of  sepia  mixed  with  a  little  Indian 
ink.  The  publicity  given  to  the  investigation  induced  Mr.  Parry,  the  gentleman  cited  by 
Mr.  Collier  as  the  former  owner  of  the  folio,  to  call  at  the  British  Museum  to  recognise 
liis  old  possession.  On  seeing  the  volume,  he  at  once  denied  not  only  that  it  was 
the  book  formerly  his,  but  that  it  had  ever  been  shown  to  him  by  Mr.  CoUier.^  Some 
further  controversy  ensued  which  need  not  be  detailed,  and  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  writing  was  warmly  discussed  both  in  the  leading  English  and  American 
papers.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  to  the  Times,  a  clever 
little  work  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  Ingleby,  called  ITie  Shakespeare  Fabrications, 
or  the  Manuscript  Notes  of  the  Perkins  Folio  shown  to  be  of  recent  Origin,  &c.  was 
published.  In  this  opusculum  Mr.  Collier's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  discovered  volume 
was  so  severely  handled,  and  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  fabrications  so  plainly 
brought  home  to  him,  that  his  friends  deemed  it  proper  to  announce  that  the  volume  was 
undergoing  a  careful  examination  by  "  four  eminent  antiquaries.''  As  the  result  of  this 
perquisition  has  not  been  made  known,  we  may  infer  that  these  four  gentlemen  found 
nothing  to  invalidate  the  verdict  passed  upon  the  writing  by  the  authorities  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  task.     A  few  months  later  Mr.  Hamilton  published  his  long  promised 


■  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Parry,  in  searcluDg  through  his 
library  subsequently,  has  discovered  a  fly-leaf  belonging 
to  his  lost  folio,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  Collier 
v'oiume,  it  is  found  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  short, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  broad  to  match  the  latter. 


This  substantiates  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Parry  when  he 
first  saw  the  Collier  folio  at  the  British  Museum,  that 
his  book  was  wider  than  the  one  stated  to  have  been  his, 
and  proves  beyond  future  cavil  that  the  Collier  and  the 
Parry  folio  were  not  the  same. 
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pamphlet,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  the  Manuscript  Corrections  in  Mr.  J.  Payne 
Collier^ s  Annotated  Shakespeare,  folioy  1632,  &c.  In  this  work  he  not  only  recapitulates 
all  the  former  evidence  against  the  Collier  folio  annotations,  but  publishes  the  result  of 
an  examination  of  certain  other  documents  connected  with  Shakespeare,  which  Mr. 
Collier  professed  to  have  discovered  in  Devonshire  House ;  among  the  archives  of  Lord 
Ellesmere,  at  Bridgewater  House ;  in  Dulwich  College ;  and  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
proving,  what  had  long  been  suspected,  that  a  systematic  series  of  Shakespearian 
forgeries  has  been  perpetrated  of  late  years,  and  apparently  by  one  hand. 

To  the  additional  charges  of  uninquisitive  credulity,  not  to  say  positive  imposition, 
suggested  in  this  "Inquiry,"  Mr.  Collier  has  published  a  formal  "Eeply."  In  this 
reply  he  fails  entirely  to  grapple  with  the  main  question  at  issue ;  he  brings  no  evidence 
to  rebut  the  technical  and  professional  testimony  against  the  impeached  documents.  He 
does  not  even  propose  the  obvious  course  to  any  one  circumstanced  as  he  is,  who  believed 
the  papers  genuine — that  of  submitting  them  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  authoritative  tribunal 
of  literary  men  and  paleographers.  Beyond  the  indulgence  of  much  ill-judged  personality 
against  those  gentlemen,  who  firom  a  sense  of  duty  have  brought  the  subject  before  the 
public,  he  contents  himself  with  a  simple  denial  of  culpability,  an  ignoring  of  the  most 
palpable  facts,  and  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam. 

But  enough  of  this  disreputable  topic.  Without  taking  into  account  these  "New 
Particulars,"  the  value  of  which  will  be  more  fittingly  considered  in  the  Memoir  that 
follows,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  authority  of  the  Collier  folio  is  at  an  end. 
Such  of  its  readings  as  are  of  value  will  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  for  the 
paternity  of  nearly  all  such  is  known ;  and  the  rest  will  speedily  find  the  oblivion 
they  so  well  deserva 

A  few  words  may  be  desirable  to  explain  the  principle  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
present  attempt  to  supply  the  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  the  means  at  command 
allow.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  we  possess  no  play  or  poem,  or  even  fragment  of 
one,  in  the  poet's  writing.  The  early  printed  copies  of  his  works  are  therefore  the  sole 
authority  for  what  he  wrote,  and  an  accurate  collation  of  them  becomes  the  first  and 
indispensable  business  of  a  modem  editor.  This  portion  of  my  duty  has  been  performed 
at  least  with  care,  I  hope  with  fidelity.  Not  only  have  I  collated  the  quarto  editions 
with  the  folio ;  but  the  former,  where  more  than  one  of  the  same  play  existed,  with 
themselves  ;  and  then,  both  quarto  and  folio  with  the  best  editions  of  modem  times.' 

Having  mastered  and  noted  the  varia  lectiones  in  the  old  copies,  the  task  of  selection  in 
a  play  found  only  in  the  folios  was  not  difficult,  the  fii^t  copy,  1623,  being  in  almost  all 
cases  preferable  to  the  subsequent  impressions.  Where,  however,  a  play  exists  both  in 
quaito  and  folio  form,  and  there  are  more  than  one  edition  of  it  in  quarto,  and,  as  is  always 
the  case,  each  copy  abounds  in  corruptions,  the  choice  is  embarrassing.  In  these  instances, 
taking  the  first  folio  as  the  basis  of  the  text  throughout,  and  when  substituting  a  letter. 


T  Tho  raodom  editionii  oonBuliod  are  Rowo'a,  Popo's, 
Thoobald'B,  Hftnmor'§,  Warbiirton'ii,  Jobneou's  and  Stee- 
T«ni'i.    Tho^o  collated,  Cnpfll'i,  Malone's,  Knight's,  Col- 


lier's, and  Dyce  b  ;  the  two  last-named,  however,  having 
appeared  aOer  great  part  of  the  present  work  was  puS 
lished,  were  available  only  for  a  portion  of  the  playi. 
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word,  or  passage  from  any  other  source,  always  showing  the  foKo  reading  in  a  note,  I  have 
trusted  sometimes  to  the  judgment  of  my  predecessors,  and  occasionally  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  affinned,  that  as  in  the  folios,  the  first  is  freer  from 
errors  than  the  second,  the  second  than  the  third,  &c.,  so  the  earlier  quartos  exhibit  a  better 
text  than  the  later  ones,  and,  since  the  folio  often  prints  from  these  later  ones,  of  course  in 
such  cases  a  better  one  than  the  folio.  When  everything  has  been  done  in  the  shape  of 
comparison  which  time,  unwearied  industry,  and  commodious  access  to  old  editions  will 
allow,  and  when  the  labour  of  selecting  from  so  many  authorities  in  so  many  thousand 
instances  has  befin  fully  accomplished,  it  is  surprising  how  much  remains  to  do. 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  enumerating  the  various  circumstances  which  tended  to  the  con-uption 
of  Shakespeare's  text,  observes,  "  It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together  so  many 
causes  concurring  to  vitiate  a  text.  No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  fortune 
and  time  with  so  little  care  ;  no  books  could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manuscript ;  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to 
be  so  little  qualified  for  their  task,  as  those  who  copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people  were  imiversally  illiterate ;  no  other  editions  were  made  from 
fragments  so  minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united ;  and  in  no  other  age  was  the 
art  of  printing  in  such  unskilful  hands.*'  With  a  text  thus  pitiably  depraved,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  collation  is  exhausted  there  should  hardly  be  a  page  which 
does  not  present  passages  either  dubious  or  positively  corrupt  In  those  of  the  former 
category  my  rule  has  been  to  give  the  original  lection  in  the  text,  but,  as  old  Fuller  well 
says,^  that  "conjectures,  if  mannerly  observing  their  distance,  and  not  imprudently 
intruding  themselves  for  certainties,  deserve,  if  not  to  be  received,  to  be  considered," — 
I  have  subjoined  the  emendations  proposed  by  other  commentators  with  my  own,  in 
the  margin.  The  remedy  for  those  of  the  latter  class,  I  sought  firstly  in  the  modern 
editions,  and  did  not  often  seek  in  vain.  When  they  failed  to  rectify  the  error,  recourse 
was  had  to  my  own  sagacity.  In  no  instance,  however,  has  any  deviation  from  the 
authentic  copies  been  adopted  without  the  change  being  notified.  Mindful,  too,  of  the 
Eoman  sentiment  quoted  by  Johnson,  "  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen  than 
to  destroy  an  enemy,"  I  have  in  most  cases,  unless  the  emendation  is  indisputable 
on  the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  retained  the  ancient  reading,  and  placed  the 
proposed  correction  in  a  nota  On  the  same  principle,  I  have  in  some  important 
instances,  by  citing  examples  of  the  disputed  expression  from  Shakespeare  himself,  or 
from  the  authors  he  read,  succeeded  in  restoring  words  found  in  the  original,  but  which 
have  been  banished  from  all  subsequent  editions. 

After  exhibiting  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  according  to  the  ancient  copies,  and  the  best 
modem  glosses  thereon,  I  have  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  same  task,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  long  familiarity  with  the  literature  and  customs 
of  his  day,  to  explain  his  obscurities,  to  disentangle  hia  intricacies,  and  to  illustrate  his 
allusions.  In  this  attempt,  the  amount  of  reference  and  quotation  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  very  great    It  has,  however,  been  much  greater  than  it  appears,  since,  with  a  few 
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exceptions  where  the  books  or  MSS.  were  unattainable,  every  extract  throughout  the 
work  has  been  made  at  first  hand.  This  is  a  circumstance  I  should  have  thought 
undeserving  notice,  but  that  in  a  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare,  like  the  Variorum  of 
1821, 1  have  not  found  one  quotation  in  ten  without  an  error. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  suffice  in  this  brief  sketch  of  my  plan  to  add,  that  by  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  pointing,  in  some  passages  the  lost  sense  has  been  retrieved,  and  in 
others  the  meaning  has  been  rendered  more  conspicuous. 

H.  STAUNTON". 
April,  1860.« 


*  Suwii  eulque.  As  some  few  of  my  readings  have 
received  the  honour  of  adoption  by  more  than  one  editor 
of  Shakespeare,  lately,  the  date  above  without  explanation 
might  expose  me  to  the  censure  of  plagiarism.    X  shall  be 


foiigiven  therefore  for  stating  that  the  present  work  was 
begun  in  Nov.  1857,  and  has  been  published  month  by 
month  in  parts  up  to  the  first  of  May,  1860. 
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For  such  of  the  information  on  Shakespeare's  personal  history  as  can  be  deemed  authentic, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  modem  research.  No  memoir  of  him  was  published  in  his  own 
time,  nor  do  the  several  "  Commendatory "  effusions  of  which  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  made  him  the  object^  imply  that  their  writers  knew  aught  of  him  except  as  a  poet. 
Writing  nearly  a  centuiy  after  Shakespeare's  death,  Rowe  was  only  able  to  fill  six  or  seven 
pages  with  personal  matter;  a  great  portion  of  his  "Life**  being  devoted  to  criticism.  He 
derived  his  memorials  from  the  famous  actor,  Bettcrton,  who  was  bom  in  1635  ;^  and  what 
he  did  was  serviceable  as  a  nucleus  for  more  extended  treatises ;  but  Betterton  ought  to  have 
known  Shakespeare's  private  history  better,  than  from  Howe's  meagre  and  questionable  narrative 
he  appears  to  have  done,  since  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Sir  William  Davenant  (bom 
in  1605),  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  named  Rhodes,  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars, 

From  the  time  of  Rowe  to  that  of  Malone,  great  part  of  another  century,  though  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  works  were  issued  by  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  period, 
and  much  was  done  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  poet,  very  little  was  added  to  our 
enlightenment  respecting  the  man,  A  few  odd  scraps  and  memoranda  picked  out  of  Aubrey, 
Oldys,  Wood  and  others,  spring  up  here  and  there  among  their  notes  and  illustrations ;  but 
of  a  comprehensive  biography  we  find  no  trace.*  In  1790,  however,  Malone  published  a  Life 
of  Shakespeare^  for  which,  although  the  time  for  collecting  accounts  of  private  occurrences  in 
the  poet's  career  had  passed  away,  every  available  source  of  intelligence  regarding  his  public 
course  was  industriously  and  profitably  examined.  Guided  by  this  luminary,  whoso  services, 
whether  as  biographer  or  commentator,  have  never  been  adequately  acknowledged,  other 
inquirers,  as  Messrs.  Dyce,  Halliwell,  Collier,  and  Knight,  have  gone  over  the  same  field,  each 
adding  something  to  our  scanty  store  of  information  on  the  subject.  With  materids  derived 
from  these  authorities,  the  following  sketch,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  most  essential 
particulars  really  ascertained  concerning  his  origin,  family,  life,  property,  and  character,  has 
been  compiled. 


^  "I  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  him  [Better- 
ton],  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  passages 
relating  to  this  life,  which  I  have  here  transmitted  to  the 
publick ;  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakspeare 
having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Warwickshire 
on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could  of  a  name 
for  which  he  had  so  great  a  veneration."— Rowk's  Life  of 
SJtahptare. 


'  "  All  that  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence 
have  hitherto  detected  about  Shakespeare,  serves  rather 
to  disappoint  and  perplex  us,  than  to  furnish  the  slightest 
illustration  of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his 
baptism,  or  the  draft  of  his  vnW,  or  the  orthography  of  his 
name  that  we  seek.  No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of 
his  conversation,  no  character  of  him  drawn  with  any  full- 
ness by  a  contemporary,  has  been  produced." — Hallam*3 
Introctvciion  to  the  Literature  of  J2*'ro2J(>,  ii.  176. 1843. 
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The  family  of  Shakespeare,  Rowe  says,  "  as  appears  by  the  register  and  publick  writings  relating 
to  that  town  [Stratford-upon-AvonJ,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned 
as  gentlemen."  This  is  an  error.  The  register  styles  none  of  the  family  "gentleman"  except  the 
poet  himself,  and  even  he  is  so  distinguished  only  after  he  had  returned  to  his  native  place  with 
the  glory  and  fortune  acquired  by  his  genius  and  talents.  !N"or  is  it  probable  that  his  father  was 
originally  a  Stratford  man.  Many  families  of  the  name  had  long  been  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Warwickshire ;  as  at  Warwick,^  Knowle,  Eowington,  Wroxhall,  Hampton,  Lapworth,  Nuneaton 
and  Baneton.  To  which  of  these  branches  the  dramatist  belonged,  was  until  recently  an  insoluble 
problem.  It  has  now  been  pretty  clearly  established,  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Collier  and 
Mr.  Halliwell,  that  his  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  of  Snitterfield, 
a  village  three  or  four  miles  from  Stratford.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  descent  consists  in 
the  facts,  that  the  said  Richard  was  a  tenant  of  Robert  Arden,  whose  daughter  John  Shakespeare 
married,  and  that  the  poef  s  uncle,  Henry  Shakespeare,  resided  at  Snitterfield ;  but  this  discovery, 
if  such  it  may  be  termed,  throws  little  light  upon  the  family  itself,  and  affords  no  assistance  in 
our  endeavours  to  ascertain  from  which  particular  stock  the  poet's  branch  descended.  With. 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  family,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  class  of  small  farmers 
in  the  villages,  and  of  respectable  shopkeepers  in  the  towns ;  no  proof  having  been  found, 
that  any  public  honour  or  private  fortune  was  ever  acquired  by  its  members.* 

About  1551,  John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  William,  settled  in  some  kind  of  occupation 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  There  is  clear  proof  that  he  lived  in  Henley  Street,  where  the 
dramatist  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom,  as  early  as  1552.'  In  1556,  we  find  him  in  the 
registers  of  the  bailiff's  court  described  as  a  glover;  at  the  same  time  he  was  evidently  engaged 
in  agricultural  piursuits,  since  he  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  bearing  that  date  as  "  John  Shakespeare, 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  yeoman'*  Aubrey  says  he  was  a  butcher  : • 
according  to  Rowe,  he  was  "  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool"  ^  It  would  be  a  material  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  William  Shakespeare,  if  the  standing  and  means  of  his  father  could  be  accu- 
rately determined.  We  could  then  understand,  in  some  degree,  what  is  now  extremely  doubtful, 
the  manner  in  which  the  dramatist  was  bred  and  educated.  From  the  slender  facts  before 
us,  we  can  only  suppose,  that  John  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  at 
Snitterfield ;  that  he  came  into  the  borough  of  Stratford  with  a  moderate  inheritance  at  his 
command,  and  then  entered  into  business  as  a  local  merchant ;  dealing  in  wool,  gloves,  timber, 

»  From  the  Survey  book  of  the  Manor  of  Warwick,  and 
from  the  Muniments  at  Warwick  Castle,  we  know  that  a 
Thomas  Shakespeare  was  possessed  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  Warwick,  in  1594. 

*  The  word  JSkakespeare  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
some  discussion,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves.  Guided 
by  fac-similes  of  original  signatures,  in  some  cases  wrongly 
traced,  certain  editors  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  name 
in  the  poet's  own  fashion.  The  old  fomiM&r  Shakespeare 
has  thus  become  converted  into  SA<iclspeare,  JSfiahpeare, 
and  Shakspere.  Tliis  seems  a  purely  idle  fancy.  The  art 
of  spelling  was  in  a  very  primitive  condition  at  the  time 
of  Shakespeare's  signing  his  name,  and,  if  he  had  wished 
to  attain  great  accuracy  in  his  own  signature,  as  some  of 
his  literary  sponsors  have  done  ainoe,  he  would  not  have 
found  it  an  object  very  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  the 
different  records  of  Warwickshire,  the  word  is  spelt  in 
innumerable  ways,  appearing  for  instance,  as  Shazper, 
Shaxpeer,  Shakspere,  Schakespere,  Schakespeire,  Chacsper, 
Shakespeyre,  and  Shakespeere.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  root  and  original  meaning  of  the  word  (a  point 
perhaps  less  obvious  than  the  multitude  suppose),  it 
nas  always  been  held  to  signify  a  race  of  speare  shakers, 
or  warriors.  That  the  poet's  contemporaries  interi)reted 
it  in  this  sense,  is  shown  in  Greene  having  sarcastically 
designated  Shakespeare  the  only  "Shake-scene,"  and  in 


Ben  Jonson  having  said  of  him, 

"  Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue  ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance." 
Using  an  authority  as  ancient  as  the  human  imagination, 
Vei-stegan,  in  his    Restitution  of  Decayed   Intelligence, 
explains  the  word  in  the  following  grave  sentence : — 

"  Breakspear,  Shakspear  and  the  lyke  have  byn  sur- 
names imposed  upon  tne  first  bearers  of  them  for  valour 
and  featos  of  armes." 

Without  implicitly  assenting  to  this  doctrine,  as  con- 
cerns the  name  in  question,  we  may  fairly  act  upon  it  so 
far  as  to  spell  the  word  in  accordance  with  its  asserted 
root, — Shakespeare— which  seems  the  least  affected  as 
well  AS  most  correct  practice  that  can  be  followed. 

»  From  a  Court  Roll,  dated  April  29th,  1.562,  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office,  by  which  we  learn  that  he  with 
others  incurred  a  fine  of  x\}d.  for  a  sterquinarinm  before 
his  dwelling  "  in  Hendley  Strote  contra  ordinationcm 
curia.** 

"  "His [William  Shakespearo'sl  father  was  a  butcher." 
—Aubrey's  Mss.  Mus.Ashmol,  Oxon^ 

7  RoWK'a  Life  qf  Shakspeare, 
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com  and  perhaps  cattle.  In  1557,  lie  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Eobert  Arden,  of  Wilmecote," 
receiving  with  her  an  estate  called  Ashbies,  estimated  to  have  comprised  about  fifty-six  acres 
of  land,  and  the  sum  of  £6  13«.  4cZ. ;  together  with  the  interest  in  two  tenements  at  Snitterfield. 
Whatever  our  uncertainty  regarding  the  rank  of  the  Shakespeares  ;  that  of  the  Ardens  is 
not  doubtful.  They  had  been  landed  proprietors  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe  for  more 
than  a  century  before  the  marriage  of  Shakespeare's  father.  They  were  connected  with  John 
Arden,  Esquire  for  the  Body  to  Henry  VIL*  On  the  maternal  side,  then,  the  poet  was 
unquestionably  descended  from  a  fiamily  of  long  standing  among  that  class, — the  yeoman-squires 
of  England, — ^who,  cultivating  their  own  estates,  eiyoyed  perhaps  a  larger  admixture  of  comfort 
and  independence  than  any  other  of  the  population. 

At  the  period  of  his  marriage,  the  circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare  appear  to  have 
"been  prosperous.  On  the  2d  of  October,  1556,  a  year  before  he  wedded  Mary  Arden, 
lie  purchased  the  copyhold  of  a  house  in  Green-hill  Street,  and  of  another  in  Henley  Street : 
the  former  having  a  garden  and  croft  attached  to  it ;  the  latter  only  a  garden.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  in  1557,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  Ale-taster,  "an 
officer  appointed  in  every  court-leet>  and  sworn  to  look  to  the  assize  and  goodness  of 
bread,  or  ale,  or  beer,  withiii  the  precincts  of  that  lordship."  In  1558  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  four  constables.  In  1559  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  aflTeerors,  empowered 
to  determine  the  fines  for  ofTences  against  the  bye-laws  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  chamberlains  in  1561,  and  in  1565  he  became  alderman.  From 
^Cchaelmas,  1568,  to  the  same  period  of  1569,  he  held  the  .chief  borough  office  of  bailiff, 
and  in  1571  he  was  elected  chief  alderman."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  while 
attaining  these  successive  municipal  distinctions,  his  worldly  condition  was  easy  if  not 
affluent ;  but  subsequent  to  the  year  1575,  in  which  he  purchased  two  other  houses  in 
Henley  Street,  his  affairs  appear  to  have  declined.  In  1578  he  and  his  wife  mortgaged 
the  estate  of  Ashbies  to  Edmund  Lambert;"  and  shortly  after  their  interest  in  the  tene- 
ments at  Snitterfield  was  parted  with.  About  this  time,  too,  John  Shakespeare's  attendance 
at  the  corporation  became  irregular.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1578,  when  it  was  required 
that  eveiy  alderman  should  pay  fourpence  a  week  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  John  Shakespeare 
and  Eobert  Bratt  were  exempted  from  the  tax.  In  March  1578-9,  when  an  amount  of  money 
was  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  his  name  occurs  as 
a  defaulter.  On  "Jan.  19,  28  Eliz."  the  return  to  a  distringas,  was — "quod  prsedictus  Johannes 
Shackspere  nihil  habet  unde  distringi  potest  Ideo  fiat  capias  versus  eundem  Johannem 
Shackspere,"  &c.  The  following  month,  and  again  in  March,  a  capias  was  issued  against  him ; 
and  in  the  same  year  another  person  was  chosen  alderman  in  his  stead,  the  reason  assigned 
being,  that  he  "  dothe  not  come  to  the  halles,  nor  hathe  not  done  of  longe  tyme."  Nor  are 
these  the  only  indications  of  his  fallen  fortune.  On  "Mar.  29,  29  Eliz."  he  produced  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Stratford  Court  of  Eecord, — ''Johannes  Shakesper  protulit  breve 
dominae  reginse  de  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,"  &c ;  from  which  it  is  conjectured  he  was  then  in 
custody  for  debt.  


*  "She  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  daughters  ef 
Robert  Arden  by  his  first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  is  not 
known.  His  second  wife,  Agnes  Arden,  was  the  widow  of 
a  person  named  HiU:  her  .maiden  name  was  Webbe." 
— Dyce. 

•  "There  is  no  good  proof  that  the  Robert  Arden, 
Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  and  rewarded  by 
that  soyereign,  a  fact  which  appears  from  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  that  reign,  was  related  to  the  Ardens  of  Wilme- 
oote  ;  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt,  from  the  identity  of 
coat-armour,  that  the  latter  were  connected  with  the 


John  Arden,  Esquire  for  the  Body  to  Heniy  VII.,  whose 
will,  dated  in  1526,  would  appear  to  show  that  the  King 
had  honoured  him  with  visits."  —  Halliwell's  Life  <jf 
ShaJheipeare,  p.  17,  folio  ed. 

1®  In  1570,  he  occupied  a  small  farm  called  Ingon,  or 
Ington,  Meadow,  for  which,  with  its  appurtenances,  he 
paid  a  rent  of  £8  yearly.  The  land  was  only  fourteen 
acres  in  extent,  so  that  a  house  was  probably  included. 

11  Joan  Arden,  the  sister  of  Mary  Sh^espeare,  was 
married  to  an  Edwaixl  Lambert. 
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Eeversing  the  customary  order  of  things,  John  Shakespeare,  in  1596,  when  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  apparently  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  applied  to  the  Herald's  College 
for  a  grant  of  arms.  His  application  was  successful :  Dethick,  the  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
made  the  grant  in  1597  ;  and  a  second  grants  authorizing  the  arms  of  Arden  to  be  impaled 
on  the  coat,  was  made  by  Dethick  and  Camden  in  1599.  Drafts  of  these  two  grants  are 
still  preserved:  that  of  1597  says,  "being  therefore  solicited,  and  by  credible  report  informed 
that  John  Shakespeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  counte  of  Warwick,  wJuise  parents  and 
late  antecessors  were  for  their  valeant  and  faithfull  service  advanced  and  rewarded  by  the  most 
prudent  prince  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  famous  memorie,  sythence  which  time  they  have  con- 
tinewed  at  those  parts  in  good  reputacion  and  credit,  and  that  the  said  John  having  maryed 
Mary  daughter  and  one  of  the  heyrs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmcote,  in  the  said  counte, 
gent  In  consideration  whereof  and  for  the  encouragement  of  his  posterite,  to  whom  theyse 
achevments  maie  desend  by  the  auncient  custom  and  lawes  of  Armes,  I  have  therefore 
assigned,  graunted,  &c.  <S:c."  This  would  be  a  gratifying  piece  of  the  family  history  were 
it  trustworthy,  but  unfortunately  it  is  of  very  doubtful  credit.  Such  expressions  as  those 
respecting  Shakespeare's  antecessors  are  no  guarantee  tliat  the  valiant  services  rendered  to 
Henry  the  Seventli,  were  any  beyond  the  most  menial  offices.  Independently  too  of  this 
drawback,  we  have  the  evidence  itself  on  the  word  of  a  very  suspicious  \iatness.  Dethick 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  charged,  among  various  miscellaneous  offences,  with  having  granted 
arms  to  persons  whose  circumstances  and  position  did  not  warrant  the  distinction  ;  and  this 
grant  to  John  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  cases  cited  against  him.  In  reply  to  this  particular 
portion  of  the  charges,  ho  and  his  colleague,  in  "  The  Answer  of  Garter  and  Clarencieux  Kinges 
of  Armes,  to  a  libellous  Scrawle  against  certain  Arms  supposed  to  be  wrongfully  given,"  say 
tliat  "  the  persone  to  whom  it  was  granted  had  boriie  magestracy,  and  was  justice  of  peace 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon;  he  married  the  daughter  and  heire  of  Ardeme,  and  was  able  to 
maintaine  that  estate." 

Moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  draft,  made  in  1597,  Dethick  had  attached  the  following 
memorandum  : — "  This  John  hath  a  patieme  thereof  \i,e.  a  blazon  of  the  arms]  under  Clarenc 
Cookes  hand  in  paper  xx  years  past  A  justice  of  peace,  and  was  baylife,  officer  and  cheffe  of  the 
town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  xv  or  xvi  years  past  That  ho  hathe  landes  and  tenementes  of  good 
wealth  and  substance,  £500.  That  he  married  a  daughter  and  heyre  of  Arden,  a  Gent  of 
Worship."  The  most  curious  part  of  this  note  is  the  reference  to  a  prior  grant  twenty  years 
before,  in  the  time  of  Clarence  Cooke.  But  no  confirmation  of  Dethick's  statement  on  this  point 
has  ever  been  found,  and  the  story  is  generally  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  received  opinion, 
indeed,  now  is,  that  John  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in  the  business,  beyond  lending  his  name ; 
that  no  arms  were  either  sought  or  obtained  in  1576,  and  that  they  were  applied  for  in  1596 
by,  or  at  least  for,  the  then  opulent  poet,  William  Shakespeare." 

In  1597,  John  Shakesi^eare  and  his  wife  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  to  recover  the  cstato 
of  Ashbies,  against  John  Lambert^  son  of  Edmund  Lambert,  to  whom  we  have  seen  they 
mortgaged  the  property  for  the  sum  of  £40  in  1578,  conditionally,  that  it  should  revert  tt» 
them  if  they  repaid  the  money  advanced  on  or  before  Michaelmas  day,  1580.  The  money 
in  discharge  was  duly  tendered,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  was  refused 
unless  other  monies  in  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  moi-tgagec  were  also  paid    In  answer 


M  <«In  all  probability  John  Shakespeare  Bought  this 
distinctioii  at  the  instance  of  his  son  William*  whose 
profession  of  actor  prohibited  him  from  direcUv  soliciting 
tt  for  himself:  and  we  certainly  need  not  doubt  that 


before  1599  the  prosperity  of  the  son  had  flecured  tho 
father,  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  against  any 
recurrence  of  those  difficulties  which  had  so  long  beset 
him."— Dice,  Life  of  Shaktiptare. 
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to  the  bill,  John  Lambert  denied  that  the  £iO  had  been  tendered  ^  and  maintained,  that 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  legally  entitled  to  the  estate.  This  answer  was  followed 
by  a  leplication  on  the  part  of  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare,  reiteratmg  their  former  declaration 
of  the  tender  and  refusal  of  the  £40  within  the  period  specified.  In  what  way  the  suit 
terminated  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  private  arrangement. 

According  to  Rowe^  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  had  ten  children,  and  to  this  circumstance 
he  ascribes  the  futher^s  incapability  of  giving  the  poet  a  '' better  education  than  his  own 
empbyment"*'  The  register  of  Stratford  makes  the  number  only  eight  Eowe's  error  probably 
arose  from  the  feet  of  there  being  another  John  Shakespeai-e  at  Stratford,  who  in  November, 
1584,  married  Maigery  Eoberts,  and  had  three  children,  born  respectively  in  1588,  1590  and 
1591."  Adopting  the  baptismal  register  as  our  guide,  the  follo\\'ing  are  found  to  have  been 
the  oflspring  of  John  and  Marj'  Shakespeare : — 


1.  Joan, 

baptized 

Sept  15th,  1558 

2.  Margaret, 

— 

Dec.  2d,  1562. 

3.  William, 

— 

April  26th,  1564. 

4.  Gilbert, 

— 

Oct.  13th,  1566. 

5.  Joan, 

— 

April  15th,  1569. 

6.  Anne, 

— 

Sept.  28th,  1571. 

7.  Richard, 

— 

March  11, 1573-4 

8.  Edmund, 

— 

May  3d,  1580. 

Of  these  children,  the  first  Joan  is  supposed  to  have  lived  but  a  few  months.  Margaret 
and  Anne  are  known  to  have  died  young;  Gilbert^  the  second  Joan,  lUchard,  and  Edmund  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 

From  the  defective  manner  in  which  ancient  registers  were  kept — an  imperfection  not 
completely  remedied  imtil  the  passing  of  the  present  Begistration  Act — we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  day  when  William  Shakespeare  was  born.  The  record  of  his  baptism  in 
the  register  stands  as  follows, — '^  1564,  April  26,  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  [sic]  Shakspere ; " 
and  tradition  tells  us  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  tliree  days  before  he  was 
haptized.^^  A  house  in  Henley  Street  has  always  been  regarded  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
the  legend  is  supported  by  evidence  of  considerable  weight  His  father  appears  to  have  resided 
in  Henley  Street  nearly  if  not  all  his  Stratford  life.^^  His  descendants,  the  Harts,  lived  there 
after  hiuL^*^     It  is  probable  that  they  successively  occupied  the  same  house. 

Of  William  Shakespeare's  boyhood,^^  of  his  pursuits  up  to  leaving  Stratford,  or  of  the 


^  Life  of  Skaltpeare. 
'  ^  It  has  been  aaoertained  that  the  second  John  Shake- 
smaze  was  a  shoemaker,  and  no  way  related  to  the  father 
or  the  dramatist.  He  is  always  mentioned  in  the  parish 
reocnds  as  plain  John  Shakeqieare,  whereas  the  poet's 
&ther  is  designated  Mr.  John  Shakespeare,  a  title  due 
to  his  mnnici]^  standing,  if  not  to  his  position  in  other 
remcts.  There  is  also  evidence  to  proTe  that  the  shoe- 
nuuLer  was  much  the  younger  man  of  the  two. 

^  **  The  Ber.  Joseph  Greene,  who  was  master  of  the 
free-sohool  at  Stratford,  seToral  years  ago  made  some 
extracts  from  the  register  of  that  parish,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  the  hite  James  West,  Esq.  They  were 
imperfect,  and  in  other  respects  not  quite  accurate.  In 
the  margin  of  this  paper  lir.  Greene  has  writteuj  opposite 
the  entry  relative  to  our  poet's  baptism,  'Born  on  the 
2Mj  *  but  for  this,  as  I  oonoeire,  has  only  authority  was 
the  inscription  on  Shakespeare's  tomb—'  Obiit  .ano  Do. 
1016,  States  53,  die  28  Apw'  which,  however,  renders  the 
date  here  assigned  for  his  birth  suffloiently  probable." — 

V  It  is  proved  by  a  deed  bearing  date  14  August,  1591, 
that  John  Shakespeare  then  lived  in  Henley  Street.    This 


is  a  deed  of  conveyance  from  Geoi^  Badger  to  John 
Couch  of  a  messuage  or  tenement  situate  m  a  certain 
street  called  Henley  Street^  "between  the  house  of 
Robert  Johnson  on  the  one  part  and  ike  house  of  John 
Shakespeare  on  the  other." 

17  Another  deed,  dated  1647,  mentions  "  all  that  mes- 
suage or  tenement  with  thappurtenances  sdtuate  and 
boinge  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaid  in  a  certen  streete 
there  called  Henley  Streete  commonly  called  or  knowne 
by  the  name  of  the  Maidenhead,  and  now  or  late  in 
the  tenure  of  John  Butter  or  his  assignee ;  and  all  that 
other  messuage  or  tenements  scituate  and  beinge  in 
Henley  Streete  aforesaid  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of 
Thomat  Hart,  and  adjoyninge  unto  the  »a%d  meuvoffe  or 
tenement  called  the  Alaidenktad" 

^When  Shakespeare  was  only  nine  weeks'  old^  the 
plaffue  broke  out  at  Stratford,  and  raged  with  such 
maJjgnity,  that  in  half  a  veari  two  hundred  and  thurty- 
eight  deaths  were  recordea  in  a  population  that  did  not 
then  reach  fifteen  hundred.  Happily,  the  part  of  Uie 
town  where  Shakespeare's  family  resided  escaped  tha 
visitation  of  this  destructive  epidemic. 
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motive  which  prompted  that  step,  nothing  positive  is  known.  The  first  of  his  immediate 
successors  who  collected  any  particulars  of  his  life  was  the  "  inveterate  gossip  '*  Auhrey,  who^ 
writing  about  1680,  tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher;  adding,  ''and  I  have  been 
told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  fathers 
trade,  but  when  he  kill'd  a  calfe,  he  wold  doe  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  ^^  It  is 
well  ascertained  that  his  father  was  not  a  butcher,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  next 
account  we  meet  with  says  the  son  wa&  On  April  the  lOth,  1693,  one  Dowdall  addressed  to 
Mr.  Southwell  a  small  treatise  which  the  latter  has  endorsed,  "Description  of  severall  places 
in  Warwickshire."  In  this,  after  describing  the  monumental  inscription  over  the  poef s  grave, 
in  Stratford  Church,  the  writer  observes :  "  The  clarke  that  shewed  me  this  church  is  above 
80  years  old :  he  says  that  this  Shakespear  was  formerly  in  this  towne  bound  apprentice  to 
a  butcher,  but  that  he  run  from  his  master  to  London  and  there  was  received  into  the  play 
house  as  a  serviture,  and  by  this  meanes  had  an  opportunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards  proved." 

Eowe*s  statement,  that  he  was  for  some  time  sent  to  the  Free-school,^  is  probably  ifae. 
There  no  doubt  he  acquired  the  general  rudiments  of  education ;  comprising  the  "  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"  to  his  possession  of  which,  in  after  life,  Ben  Jonson  bears  testimony.*^ 

The  most  interesting  known  circumstance  in  connection  with  Shakespeare's  youth,  is  the 
custom  that  then  prevailed  of  encouraging  theatrical  representations  in  provincial  towns.  The 
accounts  of  the  Stratford  chamberlains  contain  several  notices  of  official  money  having  been 
paid  for  such  performances ;  and  Willis,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  bom  in  the  same  year, 
says,  in  his  Mount  Tahar,  "When  players  of  enterludes  come  to  towne,  they  first  attend  the 
mayor,  to  enform  him  what  noblemans  servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for  their  publique 
playing ;  and  if  the  mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  shew  respect  to  their  lord  and  master, 
he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play  before  himself  and  the  aldermen  and  Common  counsell 
of  the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the  mayors  play,  where  every  one  that  will  comes  in  without 
money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks  fit,  to  shew  respect  unto  them." 
It  appears  from  the  records  which  have  been  preserved,  that  this  usage  was  of  frequent 
observance  at  Stratford;  and  curiously  enough,  the  first  reference  to  it  is  in  1569,  the  year 
when  John  Shakespeare  was  bailiff ;  his  son  William  being  then  five  years  of  age,  and  probably 
a  delighted  spectator  of  the  performance.  The  entries  in  the  chamberlains*  account  that  apply 
to  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Stratford  are  as  follows  : — "  1569.  payed  to  the  Queue's  players 
£9.  Item,  for  the  Queues  provysyon  3s.  id.  Item,  to  the  Erie  of  Worcesters  pleers  1*."  Four 
years  are  then  skipped  over,  when  we  meet  with,  "  1573.  paid  Mr.  Bayly  for  the  Erie  of 
Lecesters  players  5«.  Sd"  Then,  after  another  interval  of  three  years,  "  1576.  Geven  my  Lord 
of  Warwicke  players  18«.  Paid  the  Earle  of  Worceter  players  5$,  Sd"  The  entries  then  become 
more  frequent,  companies  of  performers  having  been  retained  at  the  public  expense,  twice 
in  1577,  twice  in  1579,  once  in  1580,  twice  in  1581,  once  each  in  1582  and  3,  and  three  times 
in  1584.  These  are  all  the  items  that  relate  to  the  present  inquiry;  but  the  whole  are  of 
interest  as  displaying  the  state  of  a  country  town  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  one  of  later  date, 
1622,  "payd  the  Kinges  players  for  not  playing  in  the  hall  6<."  is  of  ominous  significance, 
as  showing  into  what  straits  the  drama  feU  when  Puritanism  began  to  raise  its  shaven,  dismal 


u  Mr.  Rarne  conjectured  that  Aubrey  was  here  alluding 
to  an  old  semi-dramatic  entertainment  called  Killing  the 
Coif,  in  which  the  actor,  behind  a  door  or  screen,  by  meana 
of  ventriloquism,  went  through  a  pretended  performance 
of  slaughtering  a  calf.  ,   , ,     tm. 

«>  The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  by  Thomas 
JolyfTe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  subsequently 
chartered  by  Edward  VI.    The  euoceaaive  masters  from 


1572  to  1578,  the  period  during  which  it  maybe  presumed 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  scholar  there,  were  Thomas  Hunt 
and  Thomas  Jenkins. 

*i  Aubrey,  Msa,  Mm,  Athmcl.  Oxon.,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Mr.  "Beeston,"  that  Shakespeare  "under- 
stode  Latine  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger 
ycares  a  schoolmaster  in  the  countrey." 
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countenance.  We  see  in  these  numerous  entries  the  means  by  which  Shakespeare  may  have 
acquired  his  first  taste  for  dramatic  pursuits  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  these  companies  of  players  that  first  took  him  to  Loudon  1 

Another  circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  exercised  an  influence  on  his  after  life  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's  celebrated  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  This  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1575,  when  Shakespeare  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  As  Stratford  is  only 
thirteen  miles  from  Kenilworth,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  future  poet  was  among  the 
spectators  of  those  "Princely  pleasures."  Some  writers  have  supposed,  indeed,  there  is  a 
direct  allusion  to  Leicester's  entertamment  in  the  exquisite  compliment  addressed  to  Elizabeth 
in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  IL  Sa  1.*^ 

It  was  an  opinion  of  Malone,  an  opinion  subsequently  a,dopted  by  several  other  critics, 
that  some  years  of  Shakespeare's  youth  were  passed  in  an  attorney's  office.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  legal  expressions  are  more  frequent^  and  are  used  with  more  precision  in  his  writings 
than  in  those  of  any  other  author  of  the  period.  If  these  do  not  prove  him  to  have  had 
professional  training,  they  help  to  show  with  what  masterly  comprehensiveness  he  could  deal 
with  the  peculiarities  of  this,  as  of  nearly  every  other  human  pursuit  ^8 

Leaving  such  speculations,  we  now  come  to  an  authentic  and  important  incident  of 
Shakespeare's  life — ^his  marriage.  Whether  glover,  wool-stapler,  butcher,  schoolmaster,  or 
attorney's  clerk,  in  the  autumn  of  1582,  while  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  took  to  wife 
Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Shottery,  a  hamlet  adjoining 
Stratford.^ 

Anne  Hathaway,  at  the  supposed  time  of  the  marriage,  must  have  been  nearly  eight  years 


«  "  Thou  remember  at 

Siooe  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontoiy, 
And  hefird  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphm'a  baokj 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
niat  the  rude  sea  srew  civil  at  her,  aong ; 
And  certain  stars  &ot  madly  from  theii*  spheres^ 
To  hear  the  sea  maid^s  music. 
That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  oouldst  not) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cu^d  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  ihromd  by  the  west, 
And  loo8*d  his  loye-shaft smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 
And  the  imperial  vctarea  pasted  on, 
In  fkoiden.  meditation,  faney-free,'* 

*>A  sarcastic  passage  printed  by  Thomas  Nash,  in 
Greene's  Menapkon,  1599,  has  been  thought  to  point 
at  Shakespeare  and  his  early  professional  occupation  as 
a  lawyer's  clerk.  "  It  is  a  common  practice  now-a-dayee, 
amoogst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run  through 
every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noye- 
rint  wher«to  they  were  borne,  and  busie  themselves  with 
the  indevoura  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  Latinise  their 
neck- verse,  if  they  should  have  neede :  yet  English  Seneca, 
read  by  candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud 
is  a  Beggar,  and  so  forth :  and  if  you  intreat  him  faire  in  a 
fhwtie'moming,  he  will  aflFoord  vou  whole  Samlets,  I  rfiould 
say  handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  .,      ^      ^ 

»•  Neither  the  date  of  the  mamage,  nor  the  church 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  has  yet  transpired  ; 
but  the  following  bond  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by 
Sir  T.  PhiUippe,  in  the  registry  at  Worcester,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  sometime  after 
November  28th,  1582 :— "  Noverint  universi  per  prwentes 
noB  Fuloonem  Sandells  de  Stratford  in  comitatu  Warwici, 


agricolapij  et  Johannem  Rychardson  ibidem  agrioolam, 
teneri  et  'firmiter  obligah  Ricardo  Cosin  generoso,  et 
Boberto  Wsurmstry  notario  publico,  in  quadraginta  libris 
bonis  et  legalis  monetao  Anglin,  solvend.  eimlem  Ricardo 
et  Roberto,  hnred.  execut  vel  assignat.  suis,  ad  quam  qui> 
dem  soludonem  bene  et  fideliter  fooiend.  obligamus  nos  et 
utrumque  nostrum  per  se  pro  toto  et  in  solid,  hasred. 
executor,  et  administrator,  nostros  fimiter  per  prsasentes 
sigillis  nostris  sigillat  Dat.  28  die  Novem.  anno  regni 
dominie  nostra  Ells.  Dei  g^tia  AnglisB,  Frana  et  Hibemin 
regins,  fidei  defensor.  &c.  26<^." 

"The  condidon  of  this  obligadon  ys  suohe,  that  if 
herafber  tbere  shall  not  appere  any  lawlull  lett  or  im- 
pediment, by  reason  of  any  precontract,  consanguinitie, 
afilnitie,  or  by  any  other  lawlull  meanes  whatsoever,  but 
that  William  Bhaffspere  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hath- 
wey  of  Stratford  m  the  diooeif  of  Worcester,  maiden,  may 
lawfully  solennise  matrimo|iy  together,  and  in  the  same 
afterwardes  remaine  and  continew  like  man  and  wiffe, 
according  unto  the  lawes  in  that  beha]fe  provided :  and 
moreover,  if  there  be  not  at  this  present  time  any  action, 
Bute,  quarrell,  or  demaund,  moveaor  depending  before  any 
Judge  ecclesiasticall  or  temporall,  for  and  concerning  any 
sucbe  lawfuU  lett  or  impediment :  and  moreover,  if  the 
said  William  Shagspere  do  not  proceed  to  solemnixacion 
of  mariadg  with  the  said  Anne  Hathwey  without  the 
consent  of  hir  frindes :  and  also,  if  the  said  William  do, 
upon  his  owne  proper  oosteB  and  expences,  defend  and  save 
harmles  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God,  Lord  John 
Bushop  of  Worcester,  and  his  offycers,  for  licensing  them 
the  said  William  and  Anne  to  he  maried  together  with 
once  asking  of  the  bannes  of  matrimony  betwene  them, 
and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by  reason  or 
occasion  ^herof,  that  then  the  said  obligacion  to  be  voyd 
and  of  none  effect  or  els  to  stand  and  abide  in  full  force 
and  vertue."— JA€  marks  and  stals  </  Sandells  and 
Rieha^rdson^ 
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the  senior  of  her  husband.*^  Her  father,  in  all  probability,  was  Eichard  Hathaway,^*  whose 
family  have  held  property  at  Shottery  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
day.«7 

The  first  offspring  of  this  nnion,  Susanna,  was  bom  in  May  1583.^  The  only  other  issue 
were  Hamnet  and  Judith,  twins,  who  were  baptized  Feb.  2A  1584-5.^ 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  these  children,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  Shakespeare  quitted  his 
home  and  family  ;  and  there  is  a  well-known  tradition,  that  this  important  step  was  owing  to  his 
being  detected,  with  other  young  men,  in  stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote.  For  this  indiscretion,"^  he  is  said  to  have  been  severely  punished,  and  to  have 
retorted  with  a  lampoon  so  bitter,  that  Sir  Thomas  redoubled  his  persecution  and  compeUed 
him  to  fly.31 

What  degree  of  authenticity  the  story  possesses  will  never  probably  be  known.  Eowo 
derived  his  version  of  it  no  doubt  through  Betterton ;  but  Davies  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  his  information,  and  we  are  left  to  grope  our  way,  so  far  as  this 
important  incident  is  concerned,  mainly  by  the  light  of  collateral  circumstances.  These,  it  must 
be  admitted,  serve  in  some  respects  to  confirm  the  tradition.  Shakespeare  certainly  quitted 
Stratford-upon-Avon  when  a  young  man,  and  it  could  have  been  no  ordinary  impulse  which 
drove  >iiTn  to  leave  wife,  children,  friends,  and  occupation,  to  take  up  his  abode  among  strangers 
in  a  distant  place.  Then  there  is  the  pasquinade,^^  and  the  unmistakeable  identification  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  as  Justice  Shallow  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  and  in  the  opening 


»  She  died,  according  to  the  brass  plate  over  her  crave 
in  Stratford  church,  on  "  the  6th  day  of  August,  1623, 
being  of  the  age  of  67  yearet" 

*»  Two  precepts  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record  ex- 
hibit John  Shakespeare  as  the  surety  of  Richard  Hathaway 
in  1566 ;  and  prove  an  early  oonneidon  between  the  two 
families. 

^  A  house  still  existing  in  the  hamlet,  though  now 
divided  into  three  cottages,  has  always  passed  as  that  in 
which  the  poet's  wife  resided  in  her  maiden  years.  Having 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  still  look  upon  that 
habitation  as  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  courtship. 

«  The  record  of  her  baptism  is  as  follows: — "1583, 
May  26.  Stwinna  daughter  to  William  Shahp*re,** 

»  The  record  in  £he  register  runs  thus : — "  1584. 
IVft.  2.  ffamnet  and  Jvdeth  sonne  and  daughter  to  Willid 
Shaispere" 

They  were  doubtless  christened  after  Hamnet  Sadler, 
and  Judith  his  wife ;  the  former  a  baker  at  Stratford,  to 
whom  the  pdet  bequeathed  86«.  and  Sd,  to  piu^hase  a 

^  Deer  stealing,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  was  regarded 
only  as  a  youthful  frolic  Antony  Wood  {A  then.  Oxon. 
i.  871),  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Thomborough,  who  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1570, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Worcester 
in  England,  informs  us,  that  he  and  his  kinsman,  Robert 
Pinkney,  '*  seldom  studied  or  gave  themselves  to  their 
books,  but  spent  their  time  in  the  fencing-schools  and 
dancing-schools,  in  stealing  deer  and  conies,  in  hunting 
the  hare,  and  vooing  girls." 

«  The  story  is  'first  told  in  print  by  Rowe,  L\fe  o/" 
Shakspeare : — "  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough 
to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  oom^Mmy,  and,  amongst 
them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing, 
engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Strat- 
ford. For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as 
ho  thought,  somewhat  too  severely ;  and,  in  order  to 
revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And 
though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be 
lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it 


redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  fami^  in 
Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

Aubrey  is  silent  on  the  subject.  He  only  says,  ''  This 
William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting, 
came  to  London  I  guess  about  eighteen."  But  the  deer- 
stealing  freak  and  its  consequences  are  narrated  more 
specifically  than  by  Rowe,  in  an  article  headed  ShaJtespeare 
among  the  MS.  collections  of  the  Rev.  William  Fulman, 
who  died  in  1688.  This  learned  antiquary  bequeathed  his 
papers  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  rector  of  Sapperton 
and  Archdeacon  of  Litchfield,  upon  whose  death  they 
were  presented  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  To 
Dr.  Fulman's  notes  under  the  article  Shakespeare,  Davies 
has  added  the  following : — **  Much  given  to  all  unluckinesse 

in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from  Sr 

Lvcy,  ufho  had  him  oft  whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned, 
and  at  last  made  him  jly  his  native  country  to  his  preal 
wlvqiicement :  but  his  reveno  was  so  greai,  thai  he  ts  kis 
Justice  Clodpate  and  calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that,  in 
allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  louses rampantfor  his  arms," 

>»  According  to  Rowe,  the  ballad  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
was  lost.  According  to  Oldys,  as  quoted  by  Steevens : 
**  There  was  a  very  aged  gentleman  uving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stratfora  (where  he  died  fifty  years  since) 
who  had  not  only  heard  from  several  old  people  in  that 
town  of  Shakspere's  transgression,  but  could  remember 
the  first  stanza  of  that  bitter  ballad,  which,  repeating  to 
one  of  his  acquaintances,  he  preserved  it  in  writing,  and 
here  it  is,  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  faithfUlly  tnn- 
scribed  from  the  copy  which  his  relation  very  courteously 
communicated  to  me : — 

A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace,  • 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volkemiscaUe  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befiEdl  it : 

He  thinks  himself  greate. 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mttie, 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscallc  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it !" 
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scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  genuineness  of  tlie  former  may  be  doubted ;  but 
the  ridicule  in  the  plays  betokens  a  latent  hostility  to  the  Lucy  family  which  is  unaccountable 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  deer-stealing  foray  is  founded  on  facts. 

Whatever  the  motive, — ^fear,  distress,  or  ambition, — Shakespeare,  it  is  believed,  left  Stratford 
about  1586,  and  found  employment  at  some  theatre  in  London  j^^  but  we  have  no  direct 
proof  of  the  year  when  he  left  his  home,  or  of  that  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
metropolis.  According  to  a  document  introduced  by  IVIr.  CJollier,  as  discovered  in  Lord  Elles- 
mere's  muniments,  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  in  1589,  but  this  memorial,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Shakesperian  papers  from  the  same  collection,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  rank 
fabrication.^  In  fact,  from  the  baptism  of  his  twins  in  1584-5,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1592,  when  Green  alludes  to  him  in  A  GroaUwwrth  of  Wit,  &c.  his  history  is  a  blank. 

It  doea  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  memoir  to  enter  at  large  into  the  subject 
of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  but  a  few  words  respecting  it  are  indispensable.  Shakespeare  in 
all  likelihood  originally  joined  the  company  playing  at  the  BlackMars  Theatre.  This  company 
afterwards  (in  1594)  built  another  theatre,  called  The  Globe,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames ; 
using  the  latter,  which  was  partially  open  to  the  air,  in  summer ;  and  the  former,  which  was 
a  private  or  enclosed  house,  for  winter  performances.  The  Blackfrvars  playhouse  stood  in  an 
opening  still  called  Playlwtue  Yard,  between  Apothecaries'  Hail  and  Printing-house  Square. 
Besides  these  two,  there  were  several  theatres  in  London  during  Shakespeare's  residence  there. 
The  principal  appear  to  have  been.  The  Theatre  (so  denominated  probably  from  being  the  first 
building  erected  specially  for  scenic  performances)  and  The  Curtainy  in  Shoreditch;  The  Paris 
Garden,  The  Rose,  The  Hope,  The  Sioan,  on  the  Bankside,  South wark ;  The  Fortune^  in  Golden 
Lane,  Cripplegate ;  The  Red  Bull,  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield;  TJte  Whitefriars,  near  to  where 
the  gas  works  now  stand,  between  the  Temple  and  Blackfiiars  Bridge ;  and  a  summer  theatre  at 
Newington  BuUs,^ 


^  Rowe  says,  "He  was  received  into  the  company 
then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank ;"  and  tliis 
tallies  with  the  statement  made  by  Dowdall  in  1698  (See 
p.  M.). 

In  a  work  entitled.  Lives  of  the  Podx  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1753,  there  is  a  Ufe  of  Shakespeare,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the  incredible  tradition 
of  his  having  held  the  horses  of  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  play : — 

"I  cannot  forbear  relating  a  story  which  Sir  William 
Davenant  told  Mr.  Betterton,  vho  communicaUd  it  to  Mr, 
Rove ;  Rowe  told  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Pope  told  it  to 
Dr.  Newton,  the  late  editor  of  Milton,  and  from  a  gentle- 
num  who  heard  it  from  him,  'tis  here  related.  Concerning 
Shakespeai's  first  appearance  in  the  playhouse.  When 
he  came  to  London,  he  was  without  money  and  friends,  and 
being  a  stranger,  he  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply,  nor  by 
what  means  to  support  himself.  At  that  time,  coaches 
not  being  in  use,  and  as  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
ride  to  the  playhouse,  Snakespear,  driven  to  the  last 
necessity,  went  to  the  playhouse  door,  and  pick'd  up  a 
little  money,  by  taking  care  of  the  gentlemen's  horses 
who  came  to  the  play  :  he  became  eminent  even  in  that 
profession,  and  was  taken  notice  of  for  his  diligence  and 
skiB  in  it ;  he  had  soon  more  business  than  he  himself 
oottld  manage,  and  at  last  hired  boys  under  him,  who 
were  known  ny  the  name  of  Shakespear's  boys.  Some  of 
the  players,  accidentally  conversing  with  him,  found  him 
so  acute,  and  master  of  so  fine  a  conversation,  that,  struck 
therewiUi,  they  fintroduoed]  and  recommended  him  to  the 
house,  in  which  he  was  first  admitted  in  a  very  low  station, 
bat  he  did  not  long  remain  so,  for  he  soon  distinguidhttl 
himself,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  actor,  at  least  as  a 
fine  writer." 


*^  It  is  as  follows : — "  These  are  to  sertifie  yor  right 
honorable  LI  that  he  Mat"  poore  playereo,  James  ^urbidge, 
Kichard  Burbidge,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Qreene,  Robert 
Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope, 
Qeorjgfe  Peele,'  Augustine  Phillippes,  Nicholas  Towley, 
William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Johnson, 
Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them 
sharers  in  the  blacke  Fr>'ers  playehouse,  have  never  giuen 
cause  of  displeasure,  in  that  they  haue  brought  into  their 
playes  maters  of  state  and  Religion,  vnfitt  to  be  handled 
by  tbem  or  to  be  pt^sented  before  lewde  sjieotators ;  neither 
hath  anie  complainte  in  that  kinde  ever  beene  preferred 
against  them  or  anie  of  them.  Wherefore  they  truste 
moste  humblie  in  yC  LI  oonsideracon  of  their  former  good 
behaiuour,  beinge  at  all  tymes  readie  and  willing  to 
yeelde  obedience  to  anie  cofiiaund  whatsoever  your  £l  in 
your  wiaedome  maye  thinke  in  such  case  moete,  &c. 

"JV^ow.  1689." 

*  The  Phoenix,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Cockpit,  in 
Drury  Lane,  was  not  converted  into  a  playhouse  until 
after  Shak^peare's  retirement  from  London. 

Edmund  Howes,  in  his  Continuation  of  Stow's  chronicle, 
g^ves  a  curious  summary  of  playhouse  incidents  extending 
over  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  time.  After  describing 
the  burning  of  the  Qlobe  m  1618,  the  destruction  of  the 
Fortune  by  a  like  accident  four  years  after,  the  re- 
building of  both,  and  the  erection  of ''  a  new  fair  play- 
house  near  the  Whitefriars,"  he  says,  writing  in  1631, 
"  And  this  is  the  seventeenth  stage,  or  common  playhouse, 
which  hath  been  new  made  within  the  space  of  three  score 
years  within  London  and  the  suburbs,  viz.  five  inns,  or 
common  hostel ries  turned  to  playhouses,  one  cockpit,  St. 
Paul's  singiDg  school,  one  in  the  Blackfrinrs,  one  in  the 
White&iars,  which  was  built  last  of  all,  in  the  year  one 
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Before  the  erection  of  established  theatres,  and  long  afterwards,  plays  were  also  acted  in  the 
yards  of  certain  inns,  such  as  the  The  Bell  Savage,  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  The  Cross  Keys,  in  Grace- 
church  Street ;  and  Hie  Bull,  in  Bishopsgate  Street 

With  respect  to  the  regular  theatre  we  are  not  veiy  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  its  structure,  but  the  interior  economy  appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  old  inn  yards, 
and  it  was  evidently  provided  with  different  accommodation  to  suit  different  classes  of  visitors. 
There  were  tiers  of  galleries  or  scaffolds,  and  small  rooms  beneath,  answering  to  the  modem 
boxes.  There  was  the  pit,  as  it  was  called  in  the  private  theatres,  or  yard,  as  it  was  named  at  the 
public  ones.  In  the  former,  spectators  were  provided  with  seats;  in  the  latter  they  were  obliged 
to  stand  throughout  the  performance.^  The  critics,  wits,  and  gallants  were  allowed  stools  upon 
the  stage,  for  which  the  price  was  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,*^  according  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
situation,  and  they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  supplied  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco ;  smoking, 
drinking  ale,  playing  cards,  and  eating  nuts  and  apples,  always  forming  a  portion  of  the 
entertainment  at  our  early  theatres. 

The  stage  appliances  were  extremely  simple.  At  the  back  of  the  st«^e  there  was  a  permanent 
balcony,  about  eight  feet  from  the  platform,  in  which  scenes  supposod  to  take  place  on  towers  or 
upper  chambers  were  represented.'*®  Suspended  in  front  of  it  were  curtains,  and  these  were  opened 
or  closed  as  the  performance  required.^®  The  sides  and  back  of  the  stage,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  occupied  by  the  balcony,  were  hung  with  arras  tapestry,  and  sometimes  pictures,  and 
the  internal  roof  with  blue  drapery,  except  on  the  performance  of  tragedy,  when  the  sides,  back, 
and  roof  of  the  stage  were  covered  with  black.*®  The  stage  was  commonly  strewed  with  rushes, 
though  on  particular  occasions  it  was  matted  over. 

The  performance  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  public  theatres,  the  signal  for  beginning 
being  the  third  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets."  It  was  customary  for  the  actor  who  spoke  the 
prologue  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  velvet  cloak.  In  the  early  part  of  Shakespeare's  theatrical 
career,  the  want  of  scenery  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  primitive  expedient  of  hanging 
out  a  board,  on  which  was  written  the  place  where  the  action  was  to  be  understood  as 
taking  place.  Sometimes  when  a  change  of  scene  was  requisite,  the  audience  were  left  to 
imagine  that  the  actors,  who  still  remained  on  the  stage,  had  removed  to  the  spot  mentioned.*^ 
During  the  performance,  the  clown  would  frequently  indulge  in  extemporauBOus  buffoonery. 


thotuand  ox  hundrad  and  twenty  nine.  All  the  rest  not 
named  were  erected  only  for  common  playhouses,  besides 
the  new-biult  Bear  Garden,  which  was  built  as  well  for 
plays,  and  fencer^s  prizes,  as  bull-baiting ;  besides  one 
m  former  time  at  Newington  Butts.  Before  the  space  of 
three  score  years  above  said  [1.0.  before  1671,  when 
Shakespeare  was  seven  years  of  age]  I  neither  knew,  heard, 
nor  renad  of  any  such  theatres,  set  stages,  or  playhpuaes, 
as  have  been  pui^KMcly  built  within  man's  memory.  ** 

^  Hence  they  are  termed  groundlings  by  Shakespeare, 
and  understanding  gentlemen  of  th.e ground  by  Ben  Jonson. 

>7  According  to  Malone,  but  there  is  much  uncertainty 
on  the  pointy  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  best  rooms,  or 
boxes,  was,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  a  shilling ;  that  to  the 
galleries  and  pit,  in  the  chief  theatres,  sixpence,  in  the 
inferior  ones,  twopence,  and  sometimes  only  a  penny. 

38  «'  It  appears,"  8a\'s  l£alone,  "  from  the  stage- 
directions  given  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  that  when  a  play 
vnA  exhibited  within  a  play  (if  I  may  so  express  myself), 
as  is  the  case  in  that  piece  and  in  Hamlet^  the  court  or 
audience  before  whom  the  interlude  was  performed  sat  in 
the  balcony,  or  upper  stage  already  described ;  and  a 
curtain  or  traverse  being  hung  across  the  stage,  for  the 
%<meSt  the  performers  entered  oetween  that  curtain  and 
the  general  audience,  and  on  its  being  drawn,  began  their 


piece,  addressing  themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  regard- 
less of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs 
must  have  been  turned  during  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ance."—JBTMtortca^  AccoufU  of  the  English  Stage,  p,  108. 

'^  I  am  of  opinion  that  during  Shakeepeare's  time  there 
were  no  curtains  across  the  proscenium. 

^^  The  covering  of  the  internal  roof,  or  the  roof  itself, 
was  technically  termed  the  heavens.  See  note  (1),  p.  S82. 
Vol.  XL 

^  There  was  an  interval  of  some  minutes  between  each 
sounding.  See  the  Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster  and 
Cyntlda's  Revels. 

*>  "  The  simplicity  of  the  old  stage  in  this  respect,  may 
also  be  clearly  shown  by  a  reference  to  R.  Greene's  Pinner 
of  Walefleld,  printed  in  1599,  where  Jenkin  is  struck 
by  the  Shoe-maker  in  the  street.  Jenkin  challenges  him 
to  come  to  the  towns-end  to  fieht  it  out ;  and,  after  some 
farther  parley,  the  professor  of  *  the  gentle  craft '  reminds 
Jenkin  of  his  challenge : — 

*  Come,  sir,  will  you  come  to  the  town*s-end  now  ? 

*  Jenkin.    Aye,  Sir,  come.' — 
and  in  the  very  next  line  he  adds, 

'  Now  we  are  at  the  town*s-end/ 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  kc.  iii.  68 
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There  was  always  musie  between  the  acts,  and  sometimes  singing  and  dancing.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  after  a  prayer  for  the  reigning  monarch,  offered  by  the  actors  on  their  knees,*^  the 
clown  would  entertain  the  audience  by  descanting  on  any  theme  which  the  spectators  might 
supply,  or  by  perfoi-ming  what  was  called  a  jig,  a  farcical  doggrel  improvisation,  accompanied 
by  dancing  and  singing. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  plays  were  acted  every  day  in  the  week,**  but  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  though  dramatic  entertainments  on  Sundays  were  allowed  at  court,  they  were  prohibited 
in  the  public  theatres.  As  there  were  two  sorts  of  theatres,  there  were  two  classes  of  actors. 
There  were  the  regular  companies,  acting  in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crown  or  of 
a  man  of  rank  and  influence,  such  as  the  Queen's  servants  (of  whom  Shakespeare  was  one),*^ 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players ;  those  of  Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Worcester,  Lord  Pembroke,  &c. 
There  were  also  certain  private  adventurers  who  acted  without  official  licence,  and  were  the 
subjects  of  prohibitory  enactments.  The  Act  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth  (1572)  (grated  as  a 
protective  law  to  the  authorized  companies.  It  was  entitled  an  act  "for  the  punishment  of 
vagabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent"  One  of  its  provisions  extends  the 
meaning  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  "  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common-players  in  interludes,  and 
minstrels,  not  belonging  to  any  Baron  of  this  realm  or  towards  any  other  honorable  personage  of 
greater  degree ;  all  jugglers,  pedlars,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen,  which  said  fencers,  bearwards, 
common-players  in  interludes,  minstrels,  jugglers,  pedlars,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen  shall  wander 
abroad,  and  not  have  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  least,  whereof  one  to  be  of 
the  quorum,  where  and  in  what  shire  they  shall  happen  to  wander.'*  This  act  effected  no  material 
restriction  on  the  number  of  actors,  for,  whUe  its  provisions  were  evaded  by  numerous  jugglers, 
minstrels,  and  interlude  players,  various  companies  were  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  nobility. 
The  growing  Puritanism  of  the  time  occasioned  many  attempts  to  be  made  at  suppressing  the 
drama  on  tbe  part  of  civic  authorities,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,*^  but  the  theatre  maintained 
its  ground  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  for  nianv  years  afterwards. 


'  "  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors,  in  noblemen's 
houses  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  frequently  per- 
formed, prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their 
patrons ;  and  in  the  publidc  theatres,  for  the  king  and 

Sieen.  This  prayer  sometimes  made  part  of  the  epilogue, 
ence,  probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  the 
addition  of  Vivant  rex  et  regina  to  the  modem  playbills." 
— Malone. 

♦*  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London 
obtained  from  the  queen  a  prohibition  against  plays  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  continued  in 
force  but  a  short  time. 

^  "  Comedians  and  stage-players  of  former  time  were 
very  poor  and  ignorant  in  respect  of  these  of  this  time  ; 
but  being  now  [1583]  growne  very  skilfuU  and  exquisite 
actors  for  all  matters,  they  were  entertained  into  the 
service  of  divers  great  lords:  out  of  which  companies 
there  were  twelve  of  the  best  chosen,  and,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  they  were  sworn  the  queenes 
servants,  and  were  allowed  wages  and  liveries  as  groomes 
of  the  chamber  :  and  until  this  year  1583,  the  queene  had 
no  players.  Among  these  twelve  players,  were  two  rare 
men,  viz.  Thomas  vVilson,  foraquicke,  delicate,  refined, 
extemporall  witt,  and  Kchard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous 
plentimll  pleasant  extemporall  wit,  he  was  the  wonder  of 
his  tyme.  He  lioth  buried  in  Shoreditch  Church." — SU)w*t 
CkrofiicU,  sub  1583,  ed.  1615. 

^  A  few  years  ago,  Sir  Frederic  Madden  published  the 
following  interesting  illustration  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  authorities  of  tiie  city  of  London  resisted  the 
admission  of  stage-players  within  the  city.  It  is  an 
original  letter,  preeerved  among  the  Cottonian  charters, 
Irom  the  Mayor  and  Alderman  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 


Lord  Chamberlain,  dated  March  2d,  1575,  refusing  their 
consent  to  his  lordship's  request  in  favour  of  a  Mr.  Holmes, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  appoint  places  for  plays  and 
interludes  within  the  city ;  and  intimating  that  some 
previous  applications  of  the  same  kind  had  met  with  a 
similar  refusal. 

[Cart  Cott.  xxvi.  41.] 
"  To  the  i-ight  honorable  our  nnguXar  good  Lord  the  Erie 

oj  Stistext  ^ord  Chamberlan  of  the  Queues  Ma*^*  most 

honorahle  household. 
Our  dutie  to  yo*"  good  L.  humbly  done,  where  yo'  L. 
hath  made  request  in  favor  of  Mr.  Holmes,  for  our  assent 
that  he  might  have  the  apointement  of  places  for  playes 
and  entreludes  within  the  citie.  It  may  please  yC  L.  to 
receive  undented  assurance  of  or  reeSnesse  to  gratifie  in 
any  thing  that  we  reasonably  may,  any  persone  whome 
yo*^  L.  shal  favor  and  comend.  Howbeit  this  case  is  such 
and  so  nere  touching  the  governance  of  this  citie  in  one 
of  the  greatest  maters  therof,  namely  the  assemblies  of 
multitudes  of  the  Quenes  people ;  and  in  regard  to  be 
had  to  sondry  inconveniences  wherof  the  peril  is  con- 
tinually upon  everie  occasion  to  be  foreseen  by  the  rulers 
of  this  dtie,  that  we  can  not  with  our  duties,  byside  the 
president  farr  extending  to  the  hart  of  our  liberties,  well 
assent  that  the  sayd  apointement  of  places  be  comitted 
to  any  private  persone.  For  which  and  other  resonable 
consideracons,  it  hath  long  since  pleased  yC  good  L., 
among  the  rest  of  her  Ma*»<«  most  honorable  counsell,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  our  not  graunting  the  like  toTsuch 
persone  a.s  by  their  most  honorable  lettres  was  heretofore 
in  like  case  comended  unto  us.  Byside  that  if  it  might 
with  reasonable  convenience  be  graunted,  great  offras 
have  ben  and  be  mado  for  the  same,  to  the  relefe  of  the 
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The  "fellowship"  wluch  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  joined  was  originally  attached 
to  the  Eaii  of  Leicester.  In  1574,  it  was  distinguished  by  more  illustrious  patronage,  a  writ 
being  issued  that  year  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,*^  commanding  him  to  set  forth  letters 
patent  addressed  to  all  justices  of  the  peace,  licensing  and  authorizing  James  Burbadge,  John 
Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wylson,  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
"  to  use,  exercise  and  occupie  the  art  and  faculty  of  playeing  comedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  stage- 
playes,  and  such  other  like  as  they  have  alredy  used  and  studied,  as  well  for  the  recreacion  of 
our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them  as  well 
within  our  Cyty  of  London  and  the  liberties  of  the  same  as  throughout  the  realm  of  England" 
This  admonition  was  opposed  by  those  charged  with  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in 
1575  the  Common  Council  passed  what  in  civic  language  was  called  an  "Act,"  in  which  they 
saddled  their  licence  with  a  condition,  that  the  players  should  contribute  half  their  receipts  to 
charitable  purposes.  But  in  the  same  year  Burbadge  and  his  fellow-servants  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  their  patron,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  erection  of 
a  theatre  at  Blackfriars;  close  to  the  city  wall,  though  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
authorities.  Shortly  afterwards  they  took  some  large  premises  in  the  precinct  of  the  dissolved 
Black-friars  monastery,  and  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  converted  them  into  the  very  theatre  of  which  it  is  presumed  Shakespeare 
became  a  fellow,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  London. 

Shakespeare's  first  connexion  with  the  company  in  the  Blackfriars  was  probably  as  an  actor. 
Of  his  qualifications  and  line  of  performance  in  this  art>  scarcely  anything  is  known,  though, 
according  to  Aubrey,  "he  did  act  exceedingly  welL"*^  Rowe  says,  "His  name  is  printed,  as 
the  custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays,  but 
without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play;  and  though  I  have 
inquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his 
performance  was  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet."*^ 

Downes,  the  writer  of  the  Roscius  Anglicanus,  who  was  prompter  at  one  of  the  London 
theatres  in  1662,  speaking  of  Sir  William  Davenant's  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieliis, 
between  1662  and  1665,  remarks,  "The  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Hamlet  being  performed  by 
Mr.  Betterton.  Sir  William  having  seen  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Blackfryars  company  act  it,  who 
being  instructed  by  the  author,  l^Ir.  Shakespear,  taught  Mr.  Betterton  in  every  particle  of  it ; 
which,  by  hia  exact  performance  of  it,  gained  him  esteem  and  reputation  superlative  to  all  other 
players." 

In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  Betterton's  having  been  insti*ucted  by  Sir  William  to  play 
Henry  VIIL,  after  the  fashion  of  "old  Mr.  Lowen,"  who  had  been  taught  by   Shakespeare 


poore  in  the  hospitalles,  which  we  hold  us  assured  that 
yo'  L.  will  well  allow  that  we  preferre  before  the  benefit 
of  any  private  persone.  And  so  we  comitt  yo*'  L.  to  the 
tuition  of  Almighty  God.  At  London,  this  second  of 
March,  1673. 

Yo'  L.  humble 

John  Ryven,  Mayor.  ti»a«»«o  n.m.A«^ 

Nichols.  Woodrof.  Row.  Haywarde,  Alder.  '^Xm  ^onA^' 

John  Branche.       William  Allyn,  Alderman.  JlJTOvSS 

Anthony  Gamage.  Loonell  Duckett.  Alder.  i°  .wd  Pvm. 

Wyllm  Rymptone.  J-inyg  Hawys,  Aldaman.  Srm    Ro/^'^' 

WolaUn  6ixe.        Ambrose  Nicha..  Aid.  Thoils  BUnke. 

Jhon  Langley,  All."  *"«*"«•  aiaiim.%:. 

^  "  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  warrant 
under  the  privy  seal,  and  the  patent  under  the  CToat  seal, 
(ij^ranted  upon  this  occasion  :  the  former  gives  the  players 
a  right  to  perform   'as  well  within  the  city  of  London 


and  liberties  of  the  same,  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  latter 
(dated  three  days  afterwards,  viz.  10  May,  1574),  omits 
this  paragraph  ;  and  we  need  entertain  litUe  doubt  that 
it  was  excluded  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  always  opposed  to  theatrical  performanoea." — 
Collier.    I/ife  of  Shakespeare. 

*•  Mu».  Ashmol.  Oxon, 

^  Life  of  Shakspeare.  Capell,  1779,  relates  that  "a 
traditional  story  was  current  some  years  ago  about  Strat- 
ford, that  a  very  old  man  of  that  place,  of  weak  intellects, 
being  asked  by  some  of  his  neighbours  what  he  remember'a 
about  him,  answer'd  that  he  saw  him  onoe  brought  on  the 
stage  upon  another  man's  back,  which  answer  was  applied 
by  the  nearers  to  his  having  performed  in  this  scene  (Ba 
7,  Act  II.  of  As  You  Like  /«]  in  the  part  of  Adam."  For 
a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  same  legend,  see  the 
Introduction  to  At  You  Like  It,  Vol.  II.  p.  \t5. 
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himself.  On  this  authority,  it  appears  that  if  Shakespeare,  as  Sowe  asserts,  was  not  a  brilliant 
actor,  he  was  at  any  rate  a  skilful  teacher  of  acting.  But  the  testimony  of  Chettle,  who  must 
have  seen  him  perform,  is  of  far  more  weight  than  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Rowe  and  others ; 
and  he,  in  the  preface  to  his  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  presently, 
expressly  declares  that  he  was  "  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professed." 

The  earliest  conjectural  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist  which  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
prints  is  contained  in  Spenser^s  Teares  of  tlie  Muses^  a  poem  forming  part  of  a  collection  published 
in  1591.^  In  this  poem,  the  Muse  Thalia  is  introduced,  lamenting  the  decline  of  the  drama. 
After  reciting  how  "  the  sweete  delights  of  learnings  treasure  "  have  disappeared  from  the  stage ; 
how  "unseemly  Sorrow,"  "ugly  Barbarisme,"  and  "brutish  Ignorance''  in  the  minds  of  men 
"now  tyrannize,"  whereas  "fine  Counterfesaunce,"  "unhurtful  Sport,  Delight  and  Laughter" 
used  to  reign  supreme,  she  says, — 

**  And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  horaelfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  ^dly  counter  \mder  mimick  shade,     . 
Our  pteatani  Willy,  ahl  i$  dead  of  late  : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  meriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

In  stead  thereof,  scoffing  Scurrilitie, 
And  scornful  FolUe  with  Contempt  is  crept, 
Boiling  in  rymes  of  shameless  ribaudrie, 
Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make  ^ 
And  doth  the  Learned's  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  Ureames  of  honnie  and  tweete  Nectar  fiowe, 
Scorning  the  boldness  of  such  base-borne  men, 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe, 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell" 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  Life  of  SJiakspeare,  Rowe  tells  us  "Mr,  Dryden  was  always  of 
opinion  that  these  verses  were  meant  of  Shakespear :"  though  in  a  subsequent  impression  of  the 
memoir  Eowe  omitted  the  statement.  Modem  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  the  point,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  been  the  writer  referred  to  by  Spenser. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  firstly,  that  he  had  not  at  the  time  attained  a  rank  such  as  would 
justify  the  encomiums  ;  secondly,  because  there  is  no  probability  of  his  having  subsided  into  the 
condition  of  inertness  described,  and  thirdly,  because  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  the  verses 
in  question  were  composed  before  he  even  began  to  write.  ^^ 

Without  entering  into  the  last  consideration,  there  appears  to  me  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  expressions  in  this  poem,  however  suitable  to  the  character  of  Shakespeare,  and 
accordant  with  those  employed  by  his  contemporaries  when  speaking  of  hi'm^  were  intended  for 


^  Complatnis.    CoiUaininff  tujidrie  small  Poemet  of  the 
World*  Vanitie,  &c, 

*^  That  is,  to  compose,  to  invent. 

"*  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Spenser^s  works,  conjectures 
from  the  following  address,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of 
poems  in  question  by  the  publisher,  that  Th4  Teares  of 
tke  Muses  was  composed  about  1580  : — "  Since  my  late 
setting  foorth  of  the  Fa£rie  Queene,  finding  that  it  hath , 
found  a  &rourable  passage  amongst  you  ;  I  hare  Bithonce ' 


endeavoured  by  all  good  meanos  (for  the  better  encrease 
and  accomplishment  of  your  delights),  to  get  into  my 
handes  such  smale  poemes  of  the  same  authors,  as  I  heara 
were  disperat  abroad  in  sundrie  hands,  and  not  easie  to  bee 
come  by,  by  himselfe ;  some  of  them  having  bene  diverslie 
imheziled  and  purloined  from  him  since  his  departure  over 
Sea.  Of  the  which  I  have  by  good  meanea  gathered  to- 
geather  these  fewe  parcels  mresent,  which  I  have  caused  to 
bee  imprinted  altogsather,^'  &c. 
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some  other  WUly,^    The  quotation  from  Chettle  shows,  in  fact,  that  our  poet  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  activity  at  the  time  when  Spenser's  hero  is  metaphorically  described  aa  "  dead  of  late." 

Malone  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  Willy  had  in  this  instance  a  more  particular  significance, 
and  was  intended  to  express  Zyly  the  poet,  and  he  supports  this  notion  by  adducing  many 
examples  of  a  similar  play  on  names,  as  Lerinda  for  Ireland,  Unio  for  Juno,  Caliban  for  Cannibal, 
AUgna  for  Anglia,  &c.,  all  derived  from  the  literature  of  Spenser's  age.  Todd  thinks,  and  Mr. 
Dyce  seems  to  agree  with  him,  that  Willy  means  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "who  was  a  writer  of 
masks, — who  is  elsewhere  styled  by  Spenser  *  gentle  shepherd  of  gentlest  race,'  and  'the  right 
gentle  minde,' — and  who  is  lamented  under  the  name  of  Willy  in  An  Echgiu  in  Davison's 
Poetical  Rhapsody"^ 

In  the  following  year,  we  have  an  indispilitable  and  most  important  reference  to  Shake- 
speare. On  the  3d  of  September,  1592,  at  a  wretched  lodging,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  shoemaker, 
near  Dowgate,  and  under  circumstances  of  privation  too  dreadful  to  dwell  on,  expired  Eobert 
Greene,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  favourite  writers  of  his  tima  The  last  few  days  of 
this  misguided  and  unhappy  man's  existence  were  devoted,  it  is  said,  to  the  production  of  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Groatsworih  of  Wit  botight  with  a  Millidn  of  Repentance,  which  was  published 
not  long  after  by  Henry  Chettle.  In  this  tract,  after  a  long  and  not  remarkably  lucid  admonition 
to  certain  of  his  fellow  dramatists,^  we  come  upon  the  following  striking  passage  : — "Base-minded 
men  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  ;  for  unto  none  of  you  (like  me)  sought 
those  burs  to  cleave;  those  puppits  (I  meane)  that  speake  from  our  mouths,  those  Anticks  gamisht 
in  our  colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like 
that  you  to  whom  they  aU  have  bin  beholding,  shall  (were  yee  in  that  case  that  I  am  now)  be 
both  of  them  at  once  forsaken  1  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with 
our  feathers,  that,  with  his  Tygres  heart  vrrapt  in  a  players  hyde^  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  beeing  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is^  in 
his  oume  conceyte,  the  only  Shake-sosne  in  a  countrey.  Oh,  that  I  might  intreat  your  rare  wittes 
to  bee  imployed  in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence, 
and  never  more  acquaynte  them  with  your  admyred  inventiona  I  knowe  the  best  husband  of 
you  all  wiU  never  proove  an  usurer,  and  the  kindest  of  them  all  will  never  proove  a  kinde 
nurse  ;  yet  whilst  you  may,  seeke  you  better  maisters ;  for  it  is  pitty  men  of  such  rare  wits  should 
bee  subject  to  the  pleasures  of  such  rude  groomes." 

The  allusion  to  Shakespeare  is  not  to  ho  mistaken ;  and  the  imputation  is  evidently,  that  he 
had  remodelled  pieces  originally  produced  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  brought 
them  upon  the  stage  as  his  own  composition.  It  seems  probable,  too,  by  the  words,  "his 
Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,"  which  is  a  parody  upon  a  well-known  line  introduced  by 
Shakespeare  into  Henry  F/."*  from  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  that  Greene 
refers  particularly  to  that  piece  and  The  First  Part  of  the  Goniention  betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses 
oj  Torke  and  Lancaster,  on  which  our  poet  based  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth. 

Greene's  address,  we  learn  from  Chettle's  epistle  "  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,"  prefixed  to  his 
tract  called  Kind-Harts  Dreame,  was  resented  not  alone  by  Shakespeare,  at  whom  the  attack  was 
levelled,  but  by  Marlowe  also,  whom  it  charged  with  atheism.*^     "About  three  moneths  since," 


<*  Willy  was  a  mere  Arcadianism  for  any  ikepherd,  i.e. 
poei, 

•*  Dyoe'a  Life  of  Shaketpeart, 

K  It  is  addressed  '*  To  those  gentlemen  bis  quondam 
acquaintance!  that  spend  their  wits  in  making  playes,  R.  G. 
wisheth  a  better  exercise,  and  wisedome  to  prevent  bis 
extremities,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  intended 


for  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele. 

«  Third  Part,  Act  I.  Sc  4,— 

"  Oh,  tygers  hart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  ! " 

^  "Wonder  not  (for  with  thee  will  I  first  beginne), 
thou  famous  graoer  of  tragedians  [Marlowe],  that  Green, 
who  hath  said  with  thee,  like  the  foole  in  his  hearte,  There 
ii  no  Godf  should  now  gire  glorie  unto  his  greatnesse,"  &c. 
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are  Chettle's  words,  "  died  M.  Eobert  Greene,  leaving  many  papers  in  sundry  bookesellers  hands  ; 
among  other,  his  GroaUworth  of  Wit,  in  which  a  letter  written  to  divers  play-makers  is  offensively 
by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  avenged,  they  wilfully  forge 
in  their  conceites  a  living  author ;  and  after  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it  must  light 
on  me.  How  I  have,  all  the  time  of  my  conversing  in  printing,  hindred  the  bitter  inveying 
against  schoUers,  it  hath  been  very  well  knowne,  and  how  in  that  I  dealt  I  can  sufficiently 
proove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  vnth  one  of  them  I  care 
waif  I  never  be  :  the  other  whome  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had, 
for  that,  as  I  have  moderated  the  heate  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  usde  my  owne 
discretion,  especially  in  such  a  case,  the  author  beeing  dead,  that  I  did  not,  /  am  as  sorry  as  if  the 
originall  fatUt  had  beene  mt/fauU,  because  my  self e  have  seene  his  demeanor  no  lesse  civill  than  he 
exdent  in  the  gualitie  he  professes ;  Besides^  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of 
dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writting  that  approoves  his  art.  For 
the  first,  whose  learning  I  reverence,  and,  at  the  perusing  of  Greenes  booke,  stroke  out  what 
then  in  conscience  I  thought  he  in  some  displeasure  writ,  or,  had  it  beene  true,  yet  to  publish 
it  was  intoUerable ;  him  I  would  wish  to  use  me  no  worse  than  I  deserve.  I  had  onely  in  the 
copy  this  share ;  it  was  ilwritten,  as  sometime  Greenes  hand  was  none  of  the  best ;  licensd 
it  must  be  ere  it  could  bee  printed,  which  could  never  be  if  it  might  not  be  read:  to  be 
briefe,  I  writ  it  over,  and,  as  neare  as  I  could,  followed  the  copy,  onely  in  that  letter  I  put 
something  out,  but  in  the  whole  booke  not  a  worde  in  ;  for  I  protest  it  was  all  Greenes,  not  mine 
nor  Maister  jS'ashes,  as  some  unjustly  have  affirmed." 

The  "first"  person  to  whom  this  apology  is  directed,  and  for  whose  learning  Chettle 
expresses  his  reverence,  though  with  a  disparaging  qualification  as  to  his  character  in  general, 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Marlowe.  "The  other"  was  certainly  Shakespeare,  and  the 
reference  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  his  high  reputation  as  a  dramatist  and  an  actor,  and  to  his 
urbanity  and  rectitude  as  a  man. 

In  1593  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  in  1694  his  Lucrece,  appeared,  each 
dedicated  to  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton.  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine 
whether  the  dedication  of  the  former  work  first  led  to  the  friendly  intercourse  which  appears 
to  have  subsisted  so  many  years  between  Shakespeare  and  this  generous  and  amiable  nobleman, 
or  whether  their  acquaintance  began  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  poet's  career.  Mr.  CoUier 
expresses  an  opinion,  that  it  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  latter  poem  that  Lord 
Southampton  afforded  that  extraordinary  proof  of  his  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  poet  which 
Bowe  was  the  first  to  relate  :  "  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the  magnificence  of  this  patron 
of  Shakespeai's,  that  if  I  had  not  been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed  down  by  Sir  William 
Davenant^  who  was  probably  very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  have  inserted  j  that  my  Lord  Southampton,  at  one  time,  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to."  Looking  at  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  and  the  present,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  Lord 
Southampton's  bounty  on  this  occasion  has  been  magnified;  but  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
in  little  more  than  ten  years  after  he  quitted  Stratford  was  in  circumstances  to  purchase  New 
Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town,  very  strongly  confirms  the  general  truth 
of  the  anecdote. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  Spenser's  referring  to  Shakespeare,  in  his  Teares 
of  the  Muses,  no  one  will  deny  the  extreme  probability  of  his  doing  so  in  another  poem, 
.'entitled  Colin  Clones  come  ffome  again,  written  during  1594.  After  enumerating  under  fanciful 
titles  various  poets  whose  real  names  can  in  many  instances  be  determined,   and   respecting 
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whom  the  indefatigable  Malone   has  accumulated  a  mass   of  interestinj  particulars,    Spenser 

writes  : — 

"  And  there^  tliough  last  not  leasts  is  ^tion ; 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found  ; 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  sound." 

Tiie  applicability  of  the  expression  "  heroically  sound,"  to  the  name  of  ShaJce-spear,  as  well 
as  to  the  subject  of  his  Muse,  he  having  then  produced  upon  the  stage  both  Eichard  II. 
and  Richard  II I.  ^  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

In  what  year  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside  was  completed  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Malone  thought  it  was  not  built  long  before  1596.  After  the  opening  of  this  house,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants — the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged, — ^were  in  the  practice  of 
performing  there  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  Blackfriars  during  the  winter.  About  the  period 
when  the  former  was  opened,  the  company  appear  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  repairing  and 
enlarging  the  Blackfriars,  Mr.  Collier  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  three  documents  professing 
to  have  connexion  with  this  circumstance  in  Shakespeare's  life,  which,  if  authentic,  would  be 
important,  but  upon  which  not  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  first  of  these 
papers,  described  by  Mr.  Collier  as  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  as  being  "  a  representation 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  in  which  the  playhouse  was  situated,  not  only  against 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  repair  and  enlargement,  then  commenced,  but  against  all  farther 
performances  in  the  theatre,"*^  is  not  only  undiscoverable,  but  no  record  of  its  existence  can  be 
found  in  the  Office  mentioned.     The  second  instrument,*^  purporting  to  be  an  answer  to  the 


w  In  his  recent  "Inquiry  into  the  Oenuineness  of  the  Ma- 
nuscript Corrections  in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated 
Shakspere,  folio,  1G32 ;  and  of  certain  Shaksperian  Docu- 
ments likewise  published  by  Mr.  Collier/'  Mr.  Hamilton 
remaiks,  with  reference  to  this  paper,  '*  I  endeavoured,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  see  this  '  petition  of  the  inhabitants/  In 
reply  to  an  official  reauest  for  the  production  of  the 
document,  Charles  Lecnmere,  Esq. ,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
State  Papers,  writes,  *  I  have  referred  to  the  Calendar  of 
159:5,  but  1  do  not  find  any  entrv  of  the  Petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Blackfriars/ 

^  Appended  is  a  copy  of  this  extraordinary  figment, 
which,  if  only  upon  the  credit  of  the  place  where  it  was 
deposited,  has  been  received  without  hesitation  by  every 
one  as  a  genuine  document,  until  the  recent  disclosures 
relative  to  Mr.  Collier's  annotated  folio  threw  suspicion 
upon  every  Shakespearian  discovery  of  the  last  forty  years. 
It  was  first  printed  bv  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  History  of 
English  Dram.  Poet,  (lo81),  where  it  is  preceded  by  the 
following  observations: — "This  remarkable  paper  has, 
perhaps,  never  seen  the  light  from  'the  moment  it  was 
presented,  imtil  it  was  very  recently  discovered.  It  is 
seven  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  any  other  authentic 
record,  which  contains  the  name  of  our  great  dramatist," 
And  it  may  warrant  various  conjectures  as  to  the  rank  he 
held  in  the  company  in  1596,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  player. 
**  To  UterigJit  hotioraJbU  the  LI  of  her  Ma*^**  most  honorable 
privie  CotiMell. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope  Richard  Bur- 
bidge John  Uemings  Augustine  PhiUipsWillf  Shakespeare 
Willli  Kempe  Will  a  Slye  Nicholas  Tooley  and  othei-s 
servantes  to  the  right  honorable  the  L.  Chamberlaine  to 
her  Ma««— 

"  Sheweth  most  humbly,  that  y*"  petitioners  are  owners 
and  players  of  the  private  house  or  tneater  in  the  precinct 
and  libertie  of  the  Blackfriers,  w<^^  hath  beene  for  manie 
yeares  used  and  occupied  for  the  plaving  of  tragedies 
commedies  histories  enterludes  and  playes.  That  the 
same,  by  i*eason  of  having  beene  soe  long  built  hath 
falne  into  great  decaye,  and  that  besides  the  reparation 
thereof,  it  has  beene  found  necessarie  to  make  the  same 


more  convenient  for  the  entertainement  of  auditories 
coumiing  thereto  That  to  this  end  yo'  petitioners  have 
all  and  oache  of  them  putt  down  somes  of  money  according 
to  their  shares  in  the  saide  theater,  and  w^^  they  have 
justly  and  honestlie  gained  by  the  exercise  of  their  qualitie 
of  Stage  players :  but  that  certaine  persons,  (some  of  them 
of  honour)  inhabitantes  of  the  precmot  and  libertie  of  the 
Blackfriers,  have,  as  yor  petitioners  are  enfourmed, 
besought  yor  honorable  Lps  not  to  permitt  the  saide 
private  house  anie  longer  to  remaine  open,  but  hereafter 
to  be  shutt  upp  and  closed  to  the  manifest  and  great  Injurie 
of  yor  petitioners,  who  have  no  other  meanes  whereby  to 
mainteme  their  wives  and  families  but  by  the  exercise  of 
their  qualitie,  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  Further- 
more, that  in  the  summer  season  yo'  petitioners  are  abto 
to  playe  at  their  newe-built  house  on  the  Bankside  calldo 
the  Globe,  but  that  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  Blackfriers,  and  if  yc  honorable  Lps  give 
consent  unto  that  w<:i>  is  prayde  against  yo'  petitioners, 
they  will  not  onely  while  the  winter  enduretn  loose  the 
meanes  whereby  they  nowe  support  them  selves  and  their 
families,  but  be  unable  to  practise  them  selves  in  anie 
playes  or  enterluds  when  calde  upon  to  performe  for  the 
recreation  and  solace  of  her  Ma*^  and  her  honorable  Court 
as  they  have  beene  hertofore  accustomed.  The  humble 
prayer  of  yo'  petitioners  therefore  is,  that  yo*"  hon^*  Lps 
will  graunt  permission  to  finishe  the  reparations  and 
alterations  they  have  begimne,  and  as  yo'  petitioners 
have  hitherto  beene  well  ordred  in  their  behaviour^  and 
just  in  their  dealinges,  that  yo>^  honourable  Lps  will  not 
inhibit  them  from  acting  at  their  above  named  private 
house,  in  the  precinct  and  libertie  of  the  Blackfriers,  and 
yo^  petitioners  as  in  dutie  most  bounden  will  ever  praye 
for  the  encreasing  honour  and  happinesse  of  your  honorable 
Lps." 

The  attention  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  having  been  called  to  some  questionable  peculiarities 
in  this  petition,  he  directed  that  an  official  enquiry  into  its 
authenticity  should  be  made.  The  gentlemen  chosen  for 
the  investigation  were  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  Keeper  of 
the  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum ;  Sir  Francis  PaJgrarei 
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fonner,  would,  if  authentic,  have  been  what  Mr.  Collier  describes  it^  "  a  very  valuable  relic/' 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  proved  that  Shakespeare,  about  the  year  1596,  was  an  ''oumer^*  of 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  but  on  examination  by  several  of  the  most  skilled  paleographers,  it  has 
been  denounced  as  spurious.  The  third  of  these  papers,  represented  to  be  a  note  from  "  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Veale  "  to  Henslowe,  and  found  by  Mr.  Collier  ieanong  the  Alleyn  collection  at 
Dulwich,  has  been  sought  for  in  vain,^  and,  I  fear,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  "New 
Facts  "  relative  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  is  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  credence. 

Referring  to  some  document  in  his  possession  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  certain  Papers,"  &c,  Malone  remarks,  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn  the  player,  our  poet  appears  to  have  lived  in  Southwark, 
near  the  Bear  Garden,  in  1596.*^  The  paper  in  question  is  now  perhaps  irrecoverable,  but  its 
loss  is  not  momentous.  If  we  have  no  authentic  trace  of  Shakespeare's  abode  during  his 
residence  in  London,  we  have  the  pleasant  tradition,  that  once  a  year  he  made  his  native  place 
his  home.^-  There  his  family  continued  to  reside,  and  it  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  amidst  all  the 
triumphs  and  temptations  of  his  career,  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prospect  of  one  day 
returning,  honourably  independent,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  them  and  the  humble 
friends  of  his  youtL  In  the  year  we  are  dwelling  on,  that  of  1596,  there  was  a  melancholy 
necessity  for  his  visiting  Stratford,  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  who  died  in  his  twelfth  year, 
and  was  buried  August  11th,  1596.^ 

From  his  incomings  as  a  dramatist^  an  actor,  and  perhaps  a  proprietor  in  two  prosperous 
theatres,  Shakespeare  must  now  have  been  in  easy  circumstances.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that  early 
in  1597  he  bought  for  sixty  pounds  (about  .£300  according  to  the  present  value  of  money),  of 
William  Underbill,  the  house  called  New  Place,  in  Stratford;  a  house  originally  built  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.^  Another  proof  is,  that  in  tliis  year  John  Shakespeare 
was  enabled  to  tender  the  redemption  money,  j£40,  to  recover  the  estate  of  Ashbies,  for  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  he  was  indebted  to  his  son.     Additional  evidence  of  his  prosperity  at 


Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Reoorda  ;  T.  Dufius  Hardy,  Esq., 
Ataistaat  ETeeper  of  Public  Becords ;  Professor  Brewor, 
Reader  at  the  KoUs,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  After  a  minute 
examination  of  the  document,  these  gentlemen  wore  una^ 
nimously  of  the  opinion  recorded  in  the  following  certi« 
ficate  :— 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  at  the  desire  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  have  carefully  examined  the  document  hereunto 
annexed,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  from  Thomas  Pope,  Richard 
Burbadge,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Philli})8,  William 
Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholas 
Tooley,  and  others,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the 
InhaUtants  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Blackfriars  ;  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  docimient  in  question  is  spurious. 

80th  January,  1S60. 
Fbaxcis  Palorate,  K.H.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  H.M.  Public 

Records. 
Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  British 

Museum. 
J.  S.  Bbewbb,  M.A.,  Reader  at  the  RolU. 
T.  DUFFUS  Hardt,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Records. 
N.  £.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Assistant,  Department  of  MSS. 

British  Museum." 

^  It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  L{fe  qf 
Shaitspeartf  where  It  reads  thus : — 

"Mr.  Hinalowe.  This  is  to  enfourme  you  that  my  Mr., 
the  Maister  of  the  revelles,  hath  recfrom  the  Ll.of  the  coun- 
sell  order  that  the  L.  Chamberlen's  servauntes  shall  not  be 
distourbed  at  the  Blackefryars,  according  with  their  peti- 
tion in  that  bebalfe,  but  leave  shall  be  given  unto  theym  to 


I  make  good  the  decaye  of  the  saide  House,  butt  not  to 
make  the  same  larger  then  in  former  tyme  hath  bene. 
From  thoffice  of   the  Revcllcs,   this  S  of  male,    1596. 

Rich.  Veale." 
^  This  paper  Mr.  Collier  presumes  to  have  been  a  small 
slip  which  ho  discovered  in  Dulwich  College,  containing 
the  following  memorandum  : — 

* '  Inhabitautes  of  Sowtherk  as  have  com  planed,  this  —  of 
Jully,  ly'JO. 

Mr.  Markis 
Mr.  Tuppin 
Mr.  Langorth 
Wilson  the  pypcr 
Mr.  Barett 
Mr.  Shaksper 
Phellipes 
Tomson 

Mother  Golden,  the  baude 
Nagges 

Fillpott  and  no  more,and  see  well  ended." 
But  I  have  the  authority  of  two  most  eminent  paleo- 
graphers, who  have  reoentlv  examined  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Alleyn  collection,  for  saying  that  this 
fragment,  so  far  from  being  the  veritable  document  alluded 
to  by  Malone,  is  '*  an  evident  modem  forgery." 

<»  "He  was  wont  to  goto  his  native  coun trey  once  a 
yeare."    Aubrey's  Mas.  Mu*.  Ashmol.  Oxon, ' 

S3  The  record  of  the  burial  in  the  register  of  Stratford 
Church  is  as  follows : — 

"1696,  August  11,  Hamnet  jUitit  Willi  im  Shakspa-e,** 
•*  The  note  of  the  fine  levied  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix, 
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this  period  is  aflforded  too  by  a  letter  dated  January  24th,  1597-8,  from  Abraham  Sturley,  at 
Stratford,  to,  it  is  supposed,  Eichard  Quiney,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  writes  : 

"  It  semeth  bi  him  that  our  countriman,  Mr.  Shakspere,  is  willinge  to  disburse  some  monei 
upon  some  od  yarde  land  or  other  att  Shottri  or  neare  about  us  j  he  thinketh  it  a  veri  fitt  patteme 
to  move  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes." 

The  year  1598,  it  is  believed,  witnessed  the  first  acquaintance  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson,  an  acquaintance  honourable  to  both,  and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  speedily  ripened 
into  hearty  friendship.  According  to  Eowe,  Shakespeare's  "acquaintance  with  Ben  Johnson 
began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good  nature :  Mi\  Johnson,  who  was  at  that 
time  altogether  unknown  to  the  worid,  had  oflfer'd  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to 
have  it  acted,  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turn'd  it  carelessly 
and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natur'd  answer,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakespear  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
found  something  so  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  writings  to  the  public.'*  We  have  only  Rowe's  authority  for 
this  anecdote,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  some  such  passage  did  occur. ^  There  is 
another  agreeable  tradition  respecting  the  acquaintance  of  these  famous  "Worthies"  preserved  by 
Fuller,  who,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  says,  "  Many  were  the  wit-combates  betwixt  him  and  Ben 
Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  gallion  and  an  English  man-of-war ;— Master 
Jonson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances ; 
Shake-speare  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn 
with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention."^ 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  literary  notice  of  Shakespeare  by  a  con- 
temporary extant.  In  1598,  Francis  Meres  published  a  work  entitled  PaUadis  Tamta,  Wits 
Treasury,  being  the  Second  Fart  of  Wits  Commonioealthy  in  which  occurs  the  foil  »\ving  passage 
respecting  our  poet  and  his  compositions  : — 

"  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete-wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shakespeare ;  witnes  his  Venw  and  Adoni^  his 
Lucrecef  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &c. 

"  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accoimted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latines  so 
Shakespeare  among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy, 
witnes  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Eirors,  his  Love  Labors  Lost,  his  Love  Labours  Wanne,  his 
Midsummers  Night  Dreams,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice;  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2. 
Eichard  the  3.,  Henry  the  4.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Borneo  and  Juliet 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautus  tongue,  if  they  would  speak 
Latin,  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeares  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they  would 
speake  English."^  

children,  and  after  the  christning,  being  in  a  deepe  study, 
Johnson  came  to  cheer©  him  up,  and  askt  him  why  he  was 
so  melancholy.  No,  faith,  Ben,  sayeshe,  not  I ;  but  I  have 
beene  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest 
gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  bare 
resolved  at  last.  Iprythe  what?  says  he.  Ifaith,  Ben,  lie 
e'en  give  him  a  dowzen  good  Lattin  spoonea,  and  thou  slialt 
translate  them."  From  Merr^  Passages  and  JecuU,  Ms. 
Harl.  6395. 

«7  Of  the  poems  and  plays  enumerated  by  Meres,  a  small 
portion  only,  it  is  supposed,  were  in  print  when  he  wrote  in 
1598.  Those  known  to  have  been  published  at  that  date 
M«,  the  Venu4  and  ^rfoni*  and  Lucrtce,  Richard  II.,  and 
^icAard  ///.,  R(meo  and  Juliet,  TUvs  Andronicus,  and 
the  First  ¥nH  of  ^<r>iry  IV.  .  ' 


^  Oifford  rejects  it  disdainfully,  in  the  belief  that  Jon- 
son's  Every  Man  in  His  Hummir  is  the  piece  recorded 
in  Henslowe's  Diary,  ihe  comedis  of  Umers  as  acted  by 
the  Lord  Admiral's  men  in  May,  1597,  but  Jonson  distinctly 
states,  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  1616,  that  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  was  Brst  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  in  1598.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  list  of  the 
"principal  comedians"  subjoined  to  this  piece,  Shake- 
speare's name  stands  first ;  unfortunately  this  list  does  not 
specify  the  character  pl^ed  by  each  actor,  but  our  poet  is 
supposed  to  have  acted  Old  Knowell. 

«•  WorUiieSy  p.  126,  A  a  a.  ed.  fol.  Some  of  these  "  wit- 
combats"  have  oeen  handed  down  to  us,  but  they  are  not  of 
a  quality  to  verify  their  alleged  parentage.  For  example: — 

"Shakespeare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Johnsons 
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This  extract  is  of  striking  importance  in  determining  the  chronology  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
and  it  is  of  equal  interest  in  a  biographical  sensa  It  shows  to  what  a  height  of  reputation  he 
had  risen  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  an  age  when  many  writers  have  hardly  begun  to  put 
forth  their  full  powers.  * 

The  next  literaiy  allusion  to  our  author  is  poetic,  and  occurs  in  a  collection  of  Epigrams, 
published  by  Weever  in  1599  : — 

**  Ad  OvlielmuM  Shaketpeare, 
Honie-tongd  Shakespeare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue, 

I  sware  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other ; 
Their  rosie-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue, 

Some  heaven-bom  goddess  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Bose-cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 

Faire  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her ; 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-like  her  dresses, 

Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prove  her; 
Bomeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not ; 

Their  sugred  tongues  and  power-attractive  beauty 
Say  they  are  saints,  although  that  saints  they  shew  not, 

For  tiiousand  vowes  to  them  subjectiye  dutie. 
They  bum  in  love,  thy  children,  Shakespeare,  let  them. 
Go,  wo  thy  muse;  more  nymphish  brood  beget  them." 

Another  memorial  of  this  period,  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard  Quiney*  to  the  poet  himself, 
is  considered  of  inestimable  value,  as  being  the  only  one  now  known  to  exist  of  all  the 
communications  he  must  have  received  : — 

"  Loveinge  Contreyman,  I  am  bolde  of  yow,  as  of  a  fifrende,  craveinge  yowr  helpe  with  xx'xli 
uppon  W.  Bushells  and  my  securytee,  or  M'.  Myttons  with  me.  M*".  Rosswell  is  nott  come  to 
London  as  yeate,  and  I  have  especiall  cawse.  Yow  shall  fifrende  me  muche  in  helpeinge  me  out 
of  all  the  debettes  I  owe  in  London,  I  thanck  God,  and  muche  quiete  my  mynde,  which  wolde 
nott  be  indebeted.  I  am  nowe  towardes  the  Cowrte,  in  hope  of  answer  for  the  dispatche  of  my 
buysenes.  Yow  shall  nether  loose  creddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lorde  wyllinge ;  and  nowe 
butt  perswade  yowiselfe  soe,  as  I  hope,  and  yow  shall  nott  need  to  feare  butt  with  all  heartie 
thanckefullnes  I  wyU  holde  my  tyme,  and  content  yowr  fifreende,  and  yf  we  bargaine  farther, 
yow  shalbe  the  paie-master  yowrselfe.  My  tyme  biddes  me  hasten  to  an  ende,  ande  soe  I  committ 
thys  [to]  yowr  care  and  hope  of  yowr  helpe.  I  feare  I  shall  nott  be  backe  thys  night  fifrom  the 
Cowrte.  Haste.  The  Lorde  be  with  yow  and  with  us  all,  Amen  !  ffrom  the  Bell  in  Carter  I^ane, 
the  25  October,  1598. 

Yowrs  in  all  kjmdenes, 

Rye.  QUTNET. 

To  my  loveinge  good  fifrende  and  contreyman  M'.  Wm.  Shackespere  deliver  thees." 

From  a  subsidy  roll  dated  Oct  1st,  1598,  discovered  in  the  Carlton  Ride  Record  OfiSce  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  Shakespeare,  it  appears,  was  then  assessed  at  ^\q  pounds,  and  subjected  to  a 
rate  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  in  the  parish  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  : 
^^Affid,  William  Shakespeare,  v^i'. — xiy«.  iiijc?."^ 


^  Richard  Qoiney  was  the  father  of  the  Thomas  Quiney 
who  subeeqitently  married  Shakespeare's  yoimgest  daugh- 
ter. He  was  at  London  when  the  above  letter  was  written, 
on  business  connected  with  the  Stratford  corporation,  that 
borough  having  solicited  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  for 
ezemptioii  from  the  subsidies  imposed  by  the  last  Parlia- 


ment, on  account  of  the  distress  and  poverty  occasioned  in 
the  town  by  two  recent  fires. 

^  The  memorandum  affid.  attached  to  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  that  he  had  made  an  affidavit  of  non- 
residence,  or  some  ground  of  exemption. 
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On  the  8tJi  of  September,  IGOl,  is  recorded  the  burial  of  the  poet's  father,™  He  was 
bom,  according  to  Malone,  in  or  before  the  year  lo30,  and  had  consequently  outlived  the  allotted 
threescore  and  ten  years. '^ 

In  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  poet  increased  his  property  by  the  purchase  of  a  hundred 
and  seven  acres  of  arable  land,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;"*  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  purchased  a  house  or  cottage  in  Dead  Lane,  opposite  Xew  Place,  and  also  a  messuage 
Tvith  barns,  gardens,  and  orchards,  of  Hercules  Underbill,  for  sixty  pounds. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1602-3,  died  Queen  Elizabeth  j73  and  Chettle  in  his  Englandts 
Mourning  Garment^  complains,  that  Shakespeare,  whom  she  had  "  graced,"  had  not  bewaiJed  her 
loss  in  elegiac  strains  : — 

"  Xor  dotli  the  silver- tongbd  Melioert 
Dix)p  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  teare 
To  moiirne  her  death  ihal  graced  his  desert. 
And  to  his  laies  opend  her  ro^all  eare, 
Shepheard,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  Bape  done  by  that  Tarquin,  Death." 

Eling  James's  partiality  for  the  drama  was  manifested  long  before  he  ascended  the  English 
throne.  In  1589,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  English  company,  called  "  Her  Majesties 
Players,"  at  the  Scottish  Court.  Ten  years  later,  he  licensed  a  company  of  English  comedians 
to  act  at  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1601,  we  find,  from  the  registers  of  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen,  that  the  English  players  received  thirty-two  marks  as  a  gratuity ;  and  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  ujion  "  Laurence  Fletcher 
Comedian  to  his  Majestic." 

'  On  the  17th  of  May,  1603,  a  few  days  only  after  he  reached  London,  the  following  warrant** 
under  the  Privy  Seal  was  issued  : — 

"By  the  King. 

"  Eight  trusty  and  welbeloved  Counsellor,  we  greete  you  well,  and  wiU  and  commaund  you, 
that  under  our  privie  scale  in  your  custody  for  the  time  being,  you  cause  our  letters  to  be  derecteil 
to  the  keeper  of  our  greate  scale  of  England,  commaunding  him  under  our  said  greate  scale, 
he  cause  our  letters  to  be  made  patent  in  forme  following.  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Irland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  justices,  maiors, 
sheriffs,  constables,  headboroughes,  and  other,  our  officers  and  loving  subjects  greeting.  Klnow 
ye,  that  we  of  our  speciall  grace,  certaine  knowledge  and  meere  motion,  have  licenced  and 
authorized,  and  by  these  presentes  doe  licence  and  authorize,  these  our  servants,  Laurence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillippes,  John  Hemmings,  Henrie 
Condell,  William  Sly,  Eobert  Armyn,  Richard  Cowlye,  and  the  rest  of  their  associats,  freely 


^  The  entry  in  the  Stratford  renster  is  as  follows : — 
•aSOl,  Sept^mb.  8,  Mr.  Jokafies  Shalspeare." 

n  «The  latest  notice  of  John  Shakespeare  nitherto  met 
with  occurs  in  a  paper  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Stratford, 
containing  notes  respecting  an  action  of  trespass  brought 
by  Ed  warn  Grevil  agunst  several  burgesses  of  Stratford,  in 
ItfOl.  His  name  is  in  a  list  that  appears  amongst  memo- 
randa of  the  defendant's  case,  perhaps  of  the  witnesses  in- 
tended to  be  called, — '  Mr.  Ihon  Sackesper.' " — Halliwell's 
Life  qf  Shakespeare,  p.  73,  fol. 

71  The  indenture  is  "  Between  William  Combe,  of  Warr- 
wicke,  in  the  countie  of  Warrwick,  esquier,  and  John 
Combe,  of  Olde  Stretford,  in  the  countie  aforesaid,  gentle- 
man, on  the  one  partie,  and  William  Shakespere,  of  Stret- 
ford-uppon-Ayon,  in  the  countie  aforesaide,  gentleman,  on 
thother  partye,"  and  is  dated  1st  of  May.  The  dramatifit 
being  at  this  time  absent  from  Stratford,  the  conveyance 
was  executed  by  his  brother  Gilbert.    In  the  fine  levied 


on  this  projierty  in  1611,  "  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land  ** 
are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  seven  acres 
of  arable  land.    See  Appendix. 

7*  One  of  the  latest  visits  she  paid  to  any  of  her  nobility, 
we  are  told,  was  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  at  Harefield,  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
1602,  and  on  that  occasion,  according  to  an  interlined  me- 
morandum first  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  from  the  Egerton 
papers,  Othello  was  acted  for  her  entertainment : 

<' 6  August,  1602.  Rewardes  to  the  vaxilters,  players, 
and  daunoers,  (of  this  xli.  to  Burbidges  players  for  Othello), 
Ixiiij/t.  xviij«.  xrf." 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  there  is  ground  for 
believing  this  interlineation  to  be  a  modem  mbrication. 
See  the  Introduction  to  Othello,  p.  645,  Vol.  III. 

74  In  the  Chapter  House. — The  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  is  dated  May  19th. 
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to  use  and  exorcise  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  enterludes, 
moralls,  pastorals,  stage-plaies,  and  such  other  like,  as  thei  have  already  studied,  or  hereafter 
shall  use  or  stadie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure,  when  we  shall  thinke  good  to  see  them,  during  our  pleasure ;  and  the  said  comedies, 
trajedies,  histories,  enterludes,  moralls,  pastoralls,  stagc-plaics,  and  such  like,  to  shew  and  exercise 
publiquely  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well 
within  theire  now  usuall  howse  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also  within  anie 
towne  halls,  or  mout  halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and  freedomc  of  any 
other  citie,  universitie,  towne,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realmos  and  dominions  : 
willing  and  commaunding  you,  and  every  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit 
and  suffer  them  heerin,  without  any  your  letts,  hinderances,  or  molestations,  during  our  said 
pleasure,  but  also  to  be  ayding  or  assisting  to  them  yf  any  wrong  be  to  them  oifered ;  and  to 
allowe  them  such  former  courtesies,  as  bathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  qualitie ; 
and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  those  our  servants  for  our  sake,  we  shall 
take  kindly  at  your  hands.  And  these  our  letters  t^all  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge 
m  this  behalfe. 

"  Given  under  our  signet  at  our  mannor  of  Greenewiche,  the  seavententh  day  of  May  in  the 
first  yeere  of  our  raigne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  six  and  thirtieth/* 

Of  the  precise  period  when  Shakespeare  ceased  to  act  we  know  no  more  than  of  the  time  ^vhen 
he  began."*  His  name  last  appears  in  a  printed  list  of  the  characters  attached  to  Jonson's 
"Sejanus,"  published  in  1603,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  relinquished  a  profession  to  which, 
if  the  lines  in  Sonnet  cxi. "®  express  his  real  sentiments,  he  was  never  partial,  shortly  after  the 
King's  Patent  was  issued.*^ 

In  1604,  we  find  the  poet  bringing  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Record  at  Stratford  against 
PhiUip  Eogers  for  the  sum  of  £1    lo«.  10 J.,  the   consideration  being  for   "malt"  sold  and 


^  "  Among  the  yarious  contributions  purportinfl^  to  throw 
light  on  Shakespeare's  career  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Collier, 
are  two  that  claim  attention  at  this  stage  of  the  biogra- 
phy. The  first  is  a  new  reading  of  a  letter  still  preserved 
at  Diilwich  College,  from  Mrs.  Alleyn  to  her  husband  the 
actor,  then  absent  on  a  professional  expedition.  The 
letter  in  question  is  dated  October  20,  1603,  and  towards 
the  end,  where  the  paper  is  somewhat  decayed,  occurs  a 
postscript,  one  paragraph  of  which  reads  thua : — 

"  Aboate  a  'wteko  afo*  there  [auii]«  «  yottthe  who  aaldc  he  wm 
Xr.  PnMineU  Ch«Io[n«r]a  nuui  ....  Id  have  borTOw[o]d  x*  to 

•Bght  haT«^tbln|ri  for  [h]U  Mr t  h/m 

Comiuite  without  .  .  .  token d 

IwAoldhaT* 

aibmeni 

•ad  Inquire  after  the  fellow  and  eeld  he  had  lent  hjna  a  boree.    I 
M  feere  me  he  gulled  h7m,thouKhe  he  gulled  not  ^.    Theyouthe 
whet   WM  a  pretj  youthe  and  haneom  In  appayrell,  we  know  not^  became 
of  bym  Mr.BroaBAUdeommendee  hym:  hewM  hcare  jreeterdaye.  RIeke 
and  Jeamee  be  well,  and  commend  them,  ao  dothe  Xr.  Cooke  and  hie 

[weife. 
la  the  kjndeat  eorte,  and  M  onee  mora  In  the  hartleet  manner 
ftrweOe.'* 

In  Mr.  Collier's  transcript  of  the  letter,  as  published  in 
his  Memoirs  qf  Edwird  Alleyn,  1841,  and  in  his  Life  of 
Skakexpeare,  1868,  the  above  extract  is  exhibited  as 
f<^ws : — 

"  Aboftfe  a  weeke  a  goe  there  eame  a  jouthe  who  eaid  he  wee 
Xr.  ynmteU  Chaloner  who  would  hare  borrowed  z.  U  to 
have  bought  tbittge  for    e    •    •    and  eaid  he  wee  k  town 
•Me  you,  and  Xr.  ShakeqiearB  of  the  globe,  who  eame 
•  ♦   •  .  aeid  he  kiwwe  hyn  not,  only  he  herde  of  hym  that  he  wae 
arose   a    e    a    eo  he  wae  glade  we  did  not  lend  him 
themonney    •    •    •    Richard  Johnea  [went]  to  eeeke 
•nd  Inquire  after  the  fellow,  and  eald  he  bad  lent  hjm  a  horjie.    I 
fcafe  me  hm  gulled  hy  ro,  tbooghe  he  gulled  not  ua.    The  youtbe 
WM  a  prety  ycuthe,  and  hauaom  In  appayrril :  we  knowe  not  what  became 


of  hym.    Mr.  Benfleld  eommendea  hym :  he  waa  heare  yeeterdaye.    Nlolre 
and  Jeamca  be  well,  and  eomend  them :  ao  dothe  Xr  Cooke  and  hla  wlefe 
In  the  kyndeat  aorte,  and  ao  once  more  In  the  hartleai  manner 
farwell." 

By  what  oversight,  or  from  what  motive,  certain  words 
which  by  no  possibility  could  ever  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  were  interpolated,  and  others  which  are  plainly 
visible  were  omittea,  I  will  not  attempt  to  conjecture,  but 
as  Mr.  Collier  has  deduced  from  the  assumed  mention  of 
Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  globe  that  our  poet  waa  in  London 
at  the  date  when  this  letter  was  written,  it  isproper  to 
show  that  the  assumption  is   unfounded.      The    other 
document  professes  to  be  a  letter,  found  in  the  Elleamere 
collection,  from  Daniel  the  poet  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
thanking  him  for  his  advancement  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Queen's  Revels,  and  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  of 
singular  interest  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Shakespeara 
{See  Appendix).    But  this  letter,  long  suspected,  is  now 
proclaimed  to  be  a  forgery. 
'•  "  0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmfxxl  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyei^s  hand." 

^  To  show  "  that  he  continued  a  member  of  the  com- 

Smy  until  April  9,  1604,"  Mr.  Collier  prints  a  list  of  the 
ing'a  Pljyo",  appended  to  a  letter  from  the  council  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  where  the  names  are  thus  enu- 
merated :  "Burbadge,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Phillips, 
Condell,  Heminge,  Armyn,  Slye,  Cowley,  Hostler,  Day." 
This  list,  however,  thouyh  a*i(fed  on  to  a  gennine  docv. 
menty  has  lately  been  pronounced  a  modem  fiction.  Ste. 
Appendix. 
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delivered  at  several  times.  The  following  year,  he  made  the  most  considerable  purchase  he  is 
known  to  have  effected,  in  buying  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton  and  Welcome, 
Kot  long  subsequently,  we  are  told  King  James  wi*ote  to  the  poet  with  his  own  hand  "  an  amicable 
letter,"  ^'  and,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  "  the  tradition  is,  perhaps,  indirectly  supported  by  the 
following  entries  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels,  which  prove  how  highly  the  dramas  of  Sbake> 
speare  were  relished  at  the  court  of  James  : — 


TKe  Platers. 

By  the  Kings 
Ma^  plsden. 


By  his  Ma^i* 
plaiers. 


By  his  Matt* 
plaie». 


By  his  Ma«« 
plaiers. 

By  his  Ma«» 
plaiers. 


By  his  Matt» 
plaiers. 


By  his  Mati« 
plaiers. 


By  his  Ma^ 
plaiers. 


The  Po9tt  which, 
mayd  the  plates. 


Hallamas  day  being 
the  first  of  Novembar, 
A  play  in  the  Banketinge 
House  att  Whiihall 
called  the  Moor  of 
Venifl.    [Nov.  1st,  1604.] 

The  Sunday  ffoUowinge, 
A  Play  of  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Winsor.     [Nov.  4th,  1604.] 


Shaxberd. 


On  St.  Stivens  night  in 

the  Hall  a  Play  called 

Mesur  for  Mesur.    [Dec.  26th,  1604.] 

On  Inosents  Night  The  Plaie         Shaxberd. 
of  Errors.     [Dec  28th,  1604.] 

Betwin  Newers  day  and 
Twelf<9  day  a  Play  of  Loves 
Labours  Lost.    [1605.] 

On  the  7  of  January  was  played 
the  play  of  Henry  the 
fift     [1605.] 


On  ShrovBunday  A  play  of 
the  Marchant  of  Venis. 
[Mar.  24th,  1605.] 


Shaxberd. 


On  Shrovtusday  A  Play  Shaxberd. 

cauled  the  Martchant  of 

Venis  againe  oommaunded 

by  the  Kings  Ma^«.    [Mar.  26,  1605.] 


[Accounts  from  Oct.  31st,  1611,  to  Nov.  Ist,  1612.] 


By  the  Kings 
players. 


The  Kings 
players. 


Hallomas  nyght  was 
presented  att  Whithall 
before  y  Kinges  Ma<»« 
a  play  called  the  Tempest. 
[Nov.  Ist,  1611.] 

The  6th  of  November  :  A 
play  called  y*  winters 
nightes  Tayle.     [1611.]^ 


n  "That  most  learned  prince,  and  great  patron  of 
learning.  King  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his 
own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespwe ; 
which  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  DAvenant,  as  a  credible  person,  now  liymg, 
can  testify."— Advertisement  to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shake- 
tpear^s  Poena,  1710.  In  a  manuscript  note  on  hw  copy 
oi^  FuUer's  Worthies,  Oldys  states  that  Sheffield,  Duke  of 


Buckingham,  told  lintot  that  he  had  seen  the  letter  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  WiUiam  Davenant.  Farmer  oon> 
jectures  that  the  letter  was  in  acknowlerlgment  of  the 
compliment  conveyed  in  the  passage  of  Machethy  Act 
IV.  Sc.  1,  where  James  is  indicated  as  canrying  "two-fold 
balls  and  treble  sceptres." 

7>  Cunningham's  Extracts  fnm,  the  A  ecounts  qf  the  JUveis 
ai  Court,  &c. 
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The  titles  of  several  plays  of  Shakespeare  occur  in  the  AccoutUs  of  Lord  Harrington,  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  to  James  L  among  performances  given  before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady 
EHzabedi,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  1613  : 

"  Paid  to  John  Hemingea  uppon  the  councela  warr^  dated  at  Whitehall,  xs?  die  Maii  1 613,  for 
piesentinge  before  the  Princes  Hignes,  the  La.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Pallatyne  Elector, 
ibwerfceene  sev^nll  playes,  vix  one  playe  called  Pilaster,  one  other  call'd  the  Knotte  of  Fooles,  one 
other  Miich  Adoe  abowte  Kothinge,  the  Mayed's  Tragedie,  the  Merye  Dyvell  of  Edmonton,  the 
Tempe^  a  £inge  and  no  Kinge,  the  Twin's  Tragedie,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Sir  John  Palstafe  [The 
Mwiy  Wives  of  Windsor],,  the  Moore  of  Venice^  the  Nobleman,  Csssars  Tragedye,  and  one  other 
called  Love  l^es  a  Bleedinge,  all  w^  playes  iveaie  played  V^in  the  tyme  of  this  accompte,  viz.  p^ 
the  flOBie  of  iiy.  (xx.)  xiy.  IL  vja  viijrf."**^ 

From  a  retrospect  of  the  few  materials  available  for  tracing  the  dramatist's  career  from  the 
time  when  he  is  presumed  to  have  left  Stratford,  we  may  conjecture  him  to  have  arrived  in 
loDdon  about  the  year  1586,  and  to  have  joined  some  theatrical  company,  to  which  he  remained 
permanently  attached  as.  playwright  and  actor  until  1604.  How  often  and  in  what  characters  he 
pa£[>rmed  ;^  where  he  lived  in  London ;  who  were  his  personal  friends ;  what  were  his  habits  ; 
what  intercourse  he  maintained  with  his  fftmily ;  and  to  what  degree  he  partook  of  the  provincial 
ezcuxnons  of  his  feJIows  during  this  period,  are  points  on  which  it  has  been  shown  we  have 
scarcely  any  reliable  information.  In  about  the  year  just  named,  his  history,  I  think,  reverts  to 
8tiatford ;  where,  from;  the  records  of  the  town,  he  would  appear  to  have  then  finally  retired,  and 
^^laged  himself  actively  in  agricultuial  pursuits.^ 

On  June  5^  1607,  Shakespeare's  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  to  John  Hall, 
a  medical  practitionfir  at  Stratford.  In  December  of  the  same  year  his  brother  Edmund  died, 
and  on  the  ^lat  of  that  month  was  buried  at  St  Saviour^s,  Southwark.  As  he  is  entered  in  the 
burial  legisteT  as  "  a  player,"  he  probably  belonged  to  the  same  company  as  the  poet. 

On  the  2l8t  of  Peb.  1607-^,  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Hall  and  the 
poef  s  daughter  Susanna,  was  baptized  at  Stratford.  A  few  months  later,  Shakespeare  lost 
his  mother.^ 

In  June  of  1609,  the  records  of  Stratford  show  him  to  have  brought  an  action,  and  obtained 
a  verdic^  against  one  John  Addenbroke,  for  a  debt  of  £6  and  costs.    Addenbroke  not  being 


»  RawliofloD'a  CoU.  A.  289,  Bodleian  lib. 
^  Hie  fbUowiag  Tenes  b7  Davies  in  his  Scourge  nf 
FMy,  h«ve  bean  thought  to  afford  some  oountenanoe  to 
a  sbadowy  tradition  that  Shakespeare  not  unfrequently 
pbgred  in  kingly  chamcten  :-^ 

"  To  our  Jlnfflish  Terence,  Mr,  Will  Shaketpmre, 
''Some  say,  good  Will,  which  Tin  sport  do  sing, 
Had'st  thou  not  plaid  some  kingly  parts  in  spoxt. 
Thou  hadat  bin  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  beene  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort. 
**  Some  othen  raile ;  but  rafle  as  they  tiiinkefit, 
Ihott  hast  no  rayling,  but  a  raigning  wit : 
And  honesty  thou  sow'st,  which  they  do  reape^ 
So  to  increase  tiieir  stocke,  which  they  do  keepe." 
The  natural  interpretation  of  tiie  second  line  is  that 
Shakespeare  had  on  some  occasions  acted  royalty  in  a  way 
to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  the  long.    Possibly  he  had 
represented  James  himself  upon  the  stage,  and  by  so 
d<xng,  fmm  offence.    In  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlaine 
to  Kr  K  Winwood,  dated  Deo.  18th,  1604,  the  writer 
states  that  the  king^s  company  had  much  annoyed  the 
cooit  by  acUng  a  puiy  on  the  subject  of  the  Qowry  con- 
spiiBcy:   "Tbs  Tngady  of  Gowry,  with  all  the  action 
and  aoton,  hatii  been  twice  represented  by  the  King's 
playen,  with  eixoeediag  conooutse  of  all  sorts  of  people. 


But  whether  the  matter  or  manner  be  not  well  handled, 
or  tiat  it  be  thought  ur^  that  princtt  thould  be  played  oa 
the  stage  in  their  li/e'ttme,  I  hear  that  some  great  ooun- 
ceUors  are  much  displeased  with  it,  and  so  'tis  thought 
shall  be  forbidden." — ^Winwood's  Memorials,  &c.  11.41. 

^  The  copy  of  a  letter  discoyerod  by  Mr.  Collier  among 
the  £llesmere  manuscripts,  which  begins,  "My  verie 
honored  lord.  The  manie  good  offices  I  have  receiyed 
at  your  Lordships  hands,  which  ought  to  make  me  back- 
ward in  asking  further  &yors,"  Jko.  and  is  signed  with 
the  initials  of  Lord  Southampton,  can  no  longer  be 
admitted  as  eyidence  to  the  contrary,  since  it  is  now 
declared  to  be  a  fabrication.    See  Appendix,  , 

Another  document  found  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  same 
collection,  and  professing  to  be  the  draft. of  a  warrant, 
January  4th,  1609-10,  empowering  Dabome,  Shakespeare, 
Field,  and  Eirkman,  to  train  up  a  company  of  juyenile 
performers ;  and  a  third  found  by  him  at  Dulwich  College : 
"A  brief  noat  taken  out  of  the  poores  books,  &c.,  1609," 
wherein  Shftespeare  is  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Southwark,  at  6d.  per  week,  are  equally  invalid 
as  proof  of  the  poet's  continued  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis, both  being  condemned  as  modem  inventions.  See 
Appendix. 

^  Her  burial  is  entered  in  the  register  as  follows : — 
"  1608,  Septemb.  9.    Mayry  Shaxpere,  Wydowe.** 
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forthcoming,  the  suit  was  afterwards  prosecuted  against  Thomas  Homeby,  the  defendant's  bail  *, 
but  with  what  result  is  not  sho^vn. 

At  the  beginning  of  1613,  died  Eichard  Shakespeare,  the  brother  to  the  dramatist,  in  his 
fortieth  year ;  of  his  history  we  know  even  less  than  of  the  other  brother's,  Gilbert,  whom  we  have 
seen  effecting  a  purchase  for  the  poet,  and  whose  signature  as  witness  to  a  deed  is  still  extant 

In  the  month  of  March,  1612-13,  Shakespeare  bought  a  house  with  ground  attached,  near 
to  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  "  abutting  upon  a  streete  leading  downe  to  Pudle  Wharffe  on  the 
east  part,  light  against  the  Kinges  Majesties  Wardrobe."  The  indenture  of  conveyance  dated 
the  10  th  of  March,  is  "Betweene  Henry  Walker  citizein  and  Minstrel  of  London,  on  thone 
partie,  and  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  the  countie  of  Warwick,  gentleman, 
William  Johnson  citizein  and  vintener  of  London,  John  Jackson  and  Jolin  Hemmyng  of  London 
gentlemen,  on  thother  partie." 

Local  patronage  of  the  drama  we  find  was  neither  a  cause  nor  a  consequence  of  Shakespeare's 
retirement  to  Stratford ;  on  the  contrary,  theatrical  entertainments  had  for  some  years  been 
discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  borough.  So  early  as  1602,  it  was  ordered 
*  that  there  shall  be  no  pleys  or  enterlewedes  played  in  the  chamber,  the  guildhalle,  nor  in  any 
parte  of  the  howsse  or  courte,  ffrom  hensforward  upon  payne  that  whosooever  of  the  baylief, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  this  boroughe  shall  gyve  leave  or  licence  thereunto,  shall  forfeyt  for 
everie  offence  xs."  But  this  penalty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  efficacious,  for,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1612,  the  corporation  made  the  following  stringent  order: — 

"The  inconvenience  of  plaies  being  verie  seriouslie  considered  o^  with  the  unlawfullnes, 
and  howe  contrarie  the  sufferance  of  them  is  againste  the  orders  hearetofore  made,  and  againste 
the  examples  of  other  well-governed  citties  and  burrowes,  the  companie  heare  are  contented  and 
theio  conclude  that  the  penalty  of  xs.  imposed  in  Mr.  Bakers  yeare  for  breakinge  the  order,  shall 
from  henceforth  be  xlL  upon  the  breakers  of  that  order,  and  this  to  holde  untill  the  nexte 
commen  councell,  and  from  thencforth  for  ever,  excepted,  that  be  then  finalli  revokd  and 
made  voide." 

One  of  the  best  known  though  least  authentic  anecdotes  of  Shakespeare,  is  that  relating 
to  his  epitaph  on  a  gentleman  named  Combe.  This  story  has  been  variously  told;  Bowe's 
version  is  as  follows  : — "  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent^  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish 
theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement^  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good  fortane 
to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion,  and,  in  that^  to  his  wish  ;  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some 
years  before  his  death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His  pleasurable  wit  and  good  nature  engaged  him 
in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  them  it  is  a  story  almost  still  remembered  in  that  country,  that  he  had  a  particular 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Combo,  an  old  gentleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  usury. 
It  happened  that  in  a  pleasant  conversation  amongst  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told 
Shakespear  ui  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he 
happened  to  outlive  him ;  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when 
dead,  he  •desired  it  might  be  done  immediately.  Upon  which,  Shakespear  gave  him  these 
four  verses  : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

Tie  a  hundred  to  ten,  his  soul  is  not  sav'd ! 

If  any  man  ask,  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh,  ho,  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.'" 


w  These  lines,  variously  modified,  are  found  in  misoel-  I  "  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  imder  this  stone, 

laoies  loni;  before  Shakespeare's  time.  And  a  hundred  to  ten  to  the  divil  his  f;rone." 

I  Addtt  MS.  16,227.  p.  18. 
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Bat  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,    that  he  never 
foigave  ii" 

That  the  tale  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation  we  may  believe  ;  but  Eowe's  version 
is  certainly  inaccurate.  So  far  from  Shakespeare  having  done  what  Combe  "never  forgave," 
we  have  the  conclusive  evidence  of  Doctors'  Commons  that  Combe  testified  his  cordial  feelings 
towards  the  poet  by  a  legacy  in  his  will,  and  that  the  latter  reciprocated  the  kindness  by 
bequeathing  his  sword  to  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew  of  John.**  As  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
memoiy  of  John  Combe,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  one  hundred 
pounds  (equal  to  five  himdred  in  present  money)  to  be  lent  to  poor  tradesmen  of  Stratford,  and  in 
addition,  as  an  immediate  legacy,  twenty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  that  place,  together  with  legacies 
of  five  pounds  each  to  the  poor  of  Warwick  and  of  Alcester. 

About  this  period,  we  find  the  poet  engaged  in  the  unenviable  proceedings  of  a  Chancery  suit 
The  action  grew  out  of  the  share  he  had  purchased  of  the  tithes  payable  by  the  land  of  Stratford, 
and  some  other  places.  The  draft  of  a  bill  presented  by  him,  Lane,  and  Greene,  is  still  in 
eziBtence,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  litigation.  The  bill  alleges  that  these  three 
plaintiff  had  a  joint  interest  with  WiUiam  Combe  and  various  other  persons  in  the  tithes,  &c. 
the  whole  being  held  for  a  term  of  87  years,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  £27  13s.  4d  a  year,  but 
that  the  other  parties  refused  to  pay  their  proportion  of  this  annual  sum,  to  the  injury 
of  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow-suitors.  The  draft  bill  is  of  interest  in  one  respect ;  it  recites  that 
Shakespeare's  income  from  this  portion  of  his  property  was  *'  threescore  poimds  "  (equivalent  to 
three  hundred  in  our  time)  a  year. 

The  same  year,  1613,  is  memorable  from  the  destruction  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  was 
burnt  do¥m  on  the  29th  of  June.**  Whether  Shakespeare  was  a  loser  by  the  calamity  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  when  he  finally  retired  to  his  native  home,  he  parted  with  all 
his  interest  in  theatrical  property. 

During  the  next  year,  Shakespeare  was  concerned  with  the  corporation  of  Stratford  in 
opposing  a  projected  enclosure  of  some  common  lands.  A  memorandum  relating  to  this  subject^ 
dated  5th  Sept  1614,  and  headed  ''Auncient  ffreholders  in  the  ffields  of  old  Stratford  and 
Welcombe,"  contains,  among  sundry  entries,  the  following  item  : — "  Mr.  Shakspeare  4  yard  land, 
noe  common  nor  grownd  beyond  Gospell-bushe,  nor  grownd  in  Sandfield,  nor  none  in  Slow-hill- 


"  Here  lyes  10  with  100,  under  this  stone. 
And  100  to  one  but  to  th'  divel  hees  gone." 

AA^/oojw,  1489,/.  11. 

"  Who  ia  this  Ives  under  this  hearse  f 
Ho,  ho,  qaoth  the  diyel,  tis  my  Dr.  Pearoe/* 

MS' Shane,  U.S9,/.n. 

A  double  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  his  composition,  is 
prescnred  in  Dugdale's  Vititaticn  of  Salop,  a  MS.  in  the 
Heralds'  College.  Describing  a  monument  m  Tong  Church 
to  the  memorj  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  Dugdale 
states  that  '*  these  following  verses  were  made  by  Wmiam 
Shakespeare,  the  late  £unous  tragedian : 

Written  upon,  Uu  east  end  of  tkts  Umbe, 

**  A£ke  who  lyes  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 
He  \b  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleepe. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 
His  fame  is  more  perpetuall  than  these  stones  ; 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone. 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none." 

WritUn  upon  the  wett  end  thereof, 

**  Not  monuaDnentan  stone  preserres  our  fame. 
Nor skye-aspiring piramids  curname. 


The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacers'  hands  : 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stnnd  in  heaven." 

M  Another  tradition,  of  perhaps  equal  veracity  with 
that  of  John  Combe's  epitaph,  was  communicated  to 
Malone  by  a  native  of  Stratford,  Life  tf  Shakespeare, 
p.  600  sqq.  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  and  some  of  his 
companions  having  accepted  the  challenge  of  a  party 
calling  themselves  the  Bedford  topers  and  sippers,  to  a 
bout  of  ale-bibbing,  whereat  the  Stratfordians  were  over- 
come, Shakespeare  on  the  occasion  composed  these  lines : 

"  Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillborough,  and  Hungry  Orafton, 
With  Dadging  Exhall,  Papist  Wizford, 
Beggarly  Sroom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.** 

w  According  to  some  MS.  notes  in  a  copy'  of  Stow's 
Annalee  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pickering  the 
bookseller) :  "  The  Globe  play  house  on  the  Bank  side  in 
Southwarke  was  burnt  downe  to  the  ground  in  the  yeare 
1612  [1613]  ;  and  newe  built  up  againe  in  the  year  1C13 
[1614],  at  the  great  charge  of  Aing  James  and  many 
noble  men  and  others."  For  an  account  of  this  accident, 
see  p.  643,  Vol.  II. 
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field  bejond  Bislioptoiv  nor  n<K|^e  91  tka  exxelosures  beyond  BishoptoiL''  The  landowners^  it 
appears^  were  desirous  of  effecting  certain  enclosures  as  a  means  of  improving  theii:  property, 
but  their  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  corporation,  on  the  plea,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
had  recently  suffered  froQi  1^  disastroua  fire,^^  and  would  be  stiU  farther  endamaged  by  ike 
consummation  of  this  meaaura  A  petition  was  consequently  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council^ 
and  the  efiEidct  was  an  order,  i^ot  only  prohibiting  the  enclosures^  but  requiring  WOliam  Combe^ 
who  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the  plan,  to  undo  certain  work  which,  in  respect  of  hia  own  property, 
he  had  begun.^  Oa  this  business^  Thomas  Greene,  the  clerk  of  the  corporation,  and  a  relative 
of  Shakespeare^  was  sent  to  London,  and  some  memoranda  made  by  him  on  the  occasion  are  still 
preserved.  Under  date  of  Nov,  17th,  1614,  he  notes,  "my  cosen  Shakspear^  comyng  yeaterdy 
to  Town,  I  went  to  see  him  how  he  did..  He  told  me  that  they  assured  lum  they  ment  to  inclose 
no  further  than  to  Gospell  Bush^  and  so  upp  straight  (leavying  out  part  of  the  Dyngles  to  the 
ffield)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedg,  apd  take  in  Salisburyes  peece  ;  and  that  they  mean  in  Aprill  to 
survey  the  land,  and  Mxejk  to  gyve  sa,tis&ccion,  and  not  before ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they 
think  ther  will  be  nothyng  don«  i^t  alL" 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  memorandum,  Greene  returned  to  Stratford,  leaving  the  poet 
in  London.  Other  notes  o{  his  prove  Shakespeare's  unei^sineos  at  the  projected  encroachments. 
And  that  he  took  piecautioos  to  gu^  himself  from  loss,  we  have  remarkable  evidence  in  certain 
articles  of  agreement  between  him  and  William  Eeplingham,  of  Great  Harborough,  dated  the  28th 
of  October,  1614.  These  articles  provide  that  the  latter  shall,  "uppon  reasonable  request^  satisfies 
content,  and  make  recompense  unto  him  the  said  William  Shackespeare  or  his  assignes,  for  all 
such  losse,  detriment,  and  hinderance  as  he  the  said  William  Shackespeare,  his  heirea  and 
assignes,  and  one  Thomas  Greene  gent,  shall  or  maye  be  thought  in  the  viewe  and  judgement 
of  foure  indifferent  persons,,  to  be  indifferenUie  elected  by  the  said  William  and  William  and  their 
heires,  and  in  default  of  the  said  William  Eeplingham,  by  the  said  William  Shackespeare  or  hia 
heires  onely,  to  survey  and  judge  the  same  to  sustayne  or  incurre  for  or  in  respecte  of  the 
incieasinge  of  the  yearlie  value  of  the  ty  thes  they  the  said  William  Shackespeare  and  Thomas  doe 
joyntlie  or  severallie  hold  and  enjoy  in  the  said  fieldes  or  anie  of  them,  by  reason  of  anie 
inclosure  oc  decaye  of  tyllage  there  ment  and  intended  by  the  said  William  Eeplingham ;  aad 
that  the  said  William  Eeplingham  and  his  heires  shall  procure  such  sufficient  securitie  unto  the 
said  William  Shackespeare  and  his  heires  for  the  performance  of  theis  covenauntes,  as  shall  bee 
devised  by  learned  counselL  In  witnes  whereof  the  parties  abovsaid  to  theis  presentee 
interchangeabHe  their  handes  and  scales  have  put^  the  daye  and  yeare  first  above  wrytten. 

"  Scaled  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us,  Tho.  Lucas,  Jo.  Eogers,  Anthonie  Nasshe, 
Mich.  Olney/' 

In  the  Chamberlain's  Accounts  for  Stratford,  in  1614,  there  is  an  entiy : — ''Item,  for  on  quart 
of  sack  and  on  quart  of  clairetl  winne,  geven  to  a  precher  at  the  New  Place,  xxd^"  which 
is  supposed  to  show  that  Shakespeare,  was  entertaining  a  preacher  at  the  tima  This  is  not 
improbable,  as  the  custom  of  refreshing  eminent  visitors  with  sack  and  claret  at  the  general 
expense  was  not  uncommon  in  Stratford  fbrmerly.      At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  d&e 


f  It  appe«n  ftov  «  brraf  gnntod  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  shortly  afterwards,  that  this  fire,  "  within  the  soace  of 
leise  than  two  hounes  ooosumed  and  bunt  fift^  fuid  fowre 
Dwelling  Howsai^  mai^y  of  tWi  being  very  feore  Houses, 
besides  Barnes,  Stablee,  and  other  Howses  of  Office, 
together  with  great  Store  of  Come,  Hay«  Stn^w^  Wood 
and  Tfanber  therein,  amounting  tp  the  Value  of  Eight 
Thousand.  Pounds  and  upwards ;  the  fbro^  of  which  fier 
was  so  great  (the  Wind  sitting  full  upon  the,  Towne), 
that  it  dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof,  whereby 


the  whole  Towne  was  in  very  great,  danger  to  have  beene 
utterlv  consumed." 

n  But  the  poet  did  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  tha 
contest ;  the  prohibition  and  order  in  question  not  bein^ 
made  before  1618. 

*>  Greene  terms  Shakespeare  his  couiin,  i.e.  kintnuin. 
but  their  exact  relationship  is  unknown.  In  the  burial 
register  of  Stiatford  there  is  an  entry,  "1689  [90]. 
March  6,  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakspere,"  and  the 
town  derk  is  thought  to  have  been  his  sob. 
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words  "New  Place/'  may  have  been  intended  to  signify,  \ke  Ch^el  of  the  'Eolf  Ooss, 
contiguous  to  the  poef  s  dwelling.  The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  poem  entitled 
The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Thirds  by  C.  B.  in  which  Richard  is  made  to  uttw  what  Mr. 
Dyce  pronounces  "perhaps  the  happiest  encomiuiii  that  Shakespeare  had  yet  received  as  a 
dramatist"  : — 

"  To  him  that  impt  my  fame  with  Clio's  quill, 
Whose  magicke  rais'd  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 
That  writ  my  storie  on  the  Muses'  hill. 
And  with  my  aeti<nis  dignified  his  pen ; 
fib  that  from  Helioon  sends  matiy  a  tfll 
Whose  nectared  Teinbs  are  dmnke  by  thirstie  men ; 
Crown'd  be  his  stile  with  £Eune,  his  head  with  bayes. 
And  none  detract,  but  gmtulate  his  pnise.*' 

Early  in  1616,  the  poet's  youngest  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  to  Thbtoas  Quiney,  vintlidt 
and  wine  merchant  of  Stratford.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1615-16, 
the  bride  being  then  thirty-one  years  of  i^e,  and  her  husband  twenty-seven. 

On  the  25th  of  the  next  month,  Shakespeare  executed  his  will,  which  had  evidently  been 
prepared  two  months  before  :  the  date, — **  Vicesimo  quinio  die  Martii" — ^having  originally  been 
"  Vicesimo  qmnto  die  JantmriiJ'  It  declares  the  testator  to  be  "  in  perfect  health  and  memory ; " 
which  might  be  true  at  the  time  when  the  instrument  was  first  drawn,  but  his  signatures  on  the 
three  sheets  of  paper  which  the  will  occupies,  are  thought  to  indicate  much  physical  debility. 
This  was  his  last  recorded  act.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  William  Shake- 
speare died. 

Of  the  particular  malady  which  deprived  the  world  of  this  incomparable  genius,  we  have 
no  au&entic  information.  The  Eev.  John  Ward^  who  Was  vicar  of  Stratford  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  left  behind  him  a  Diary,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
wherein  is  the  following  passage : — "  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  a  natural  wit^ 
without  any  art  at  all ;  he  frequented  the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived 
at  Stratford  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for  itt  had  an  allowance 
80  laige,  that  hee  spent  att  the  rate  of  1000^.  a-year,  as  I  have  heard.  Shaketpear,  Drayton,  and 
Ben  Jhonson,  had  a  merie  meeting,  and  itt  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a  feavour 
there  contracted''^  The  statement  that  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  London,  Shakespeare 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  a-year,  and  lived  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration;  but  the  carousal  is  not  at  all  improbable.  As  Mr.  Dyce 
remarks, — "  Drayton,  a  native  of  Warwickshire^  and  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  liave  partaken  at  times  of  Shakespeare^  hospitality ;  and  Jonson,  who, 
about  two  years  after,  wandered  On  foot  into  Scotland  and  back  again,  would  think  little  of 
a  journey  to  Stratford  for  the  sake  of  visiting  so  dear  a  friend. — " 

It  IB  remarkable  that  the  poef  s  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  who  doubtless  attended  him  in  his  last 
ilbiess,  and  who  has  left  observations  on  various  medical  cases  within  his  own  etperience,^^ 
should  have  preserved  no  memorandum  concerning  this,  the  most  interesting  case  of  alL 


*  A  note  at  the  end  of  the  ^ume  saya,  "  thiv  booke 
was  hegtmne  ^b.  14.  ISSl,  and  fildshed  April  the  20th, 
16^  att  Hr.  Brooks  his  hotatb,  in  Btmtford  upptm  Aton, 
i&  Warvktehire." 

*^  They  were  trrHten  hi  Latia,  md  pubhahed  wHh 
the  foUowhig  title  in  1607 :  Select  Obienkitionsm  Bnglith 
Sodia:  Or,  Cttra  hoik  XmperuxiU  tnul  EittorimU,  ftt- 
forced  upon  very  emneni  PttWM  in  dt$peral€  DisMtm, 


Firtt  fpritten  in  LatxM  ly  Mr,  John  Ball  Phytician, 
living  ai  Stratford  upon.  Avon  in  Wartcich-fhirf^  whert  ke 
W€U  v4rjf  /amaust  at  alto  in  the  Counties  adfoc^nt,  ae 
appearee  hy  ikeu  ObtervtUiont  drawn  out  qf  teverall  hundreds 
(ff  kit  €ie  ehcyeett.  Now  ^ut  into  JBnalishfor  wmmon 
htn^  hjf  Jamet  Cooke  Practttioner  in  Pnytifk  and  Chirur- 
gtrp:* 
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On  the  25th  of  April,^  all  of  Shakespeare  that  could  perish  was  buried  on  the  north  side 

of  the   chancel  of  Stratford  Church.     A  flat  stone  covering  his   grave  bears  the  following 

inscription  : — 

**  Good  frond  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare : 
Bleste  be  y^  man  yt  spares  thes  stones 
And  curst  be  he  3rt  moyes  my  bones,  "gg 

The  monument  erected  to  the  great  dramatist's  memory  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Gerard  Johnson 
soon  after  the  poet's  death,  and  is  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges,  in  his  verses  prefixed  to 
the  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  published  in  1623.  The  bust  which  forms  part  of  the 
monument  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  likeness  of  Shakespeare  we  possess.** 
The  inscription  below  it  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Judido  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 

Terra  tegit,  populus  masret  [mcsret,]  Olympus  habet.*' 
"  Stay,  passenger,  why  goest  thou  by  so  fast  ? 

Bead,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  Death  hath  plast 

Within  this  monument,  Shakspeare,  with  whome 

Quick  nature  dido     whose  name  doth  deck  y*  tombe 

Far  more  then  cost ;  sith  all  yt  he  bath  writt^ 

Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

ObutAioDotieie 
^tatis  58,  die  23  Ap." 

The  first  folio  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait^  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout^  which,  though 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  bust  at  Stratford.^  Unless  it  were 
a  copy  therefrom,  the  similarity  would  indicate  a  certain  fidelity  in  both.  Accompanying  this 
print  are  some  verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  of  themselves  attest  in  some  degree  the  truthfulness 
of  the  portrait : — 

"  This  figure,  that  thou  hers  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life. 
0,  oould  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse  ; 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  booke." 

The  bequests  of  the  poet's  will  have  been  often  criticized.  The  interlineation,  by  which 
he  leaves  to  his  wife  only  the  "second-best  bed,"  has  occasioned  especial  speculation-      But 


••  The  record  in  the  burial-register  is  : — 

"  1616.  AprU  25.      Wilf  ShxxJapere,  GtniV 

»  Dowdall  affirms  that  this  epitaph  was  "made  by 
himselfe,  a  little  before  his  death.''^ 

9*  "  The  bust  is  as  laiige  as  life,  and  was  originally  coloured 
in  imitation  of  nature :  the  eyes  were  light  hazel ;  the 
hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  was  scarlet ;  the 
loose  gown,  without  sleeves,  black ;  the  plain  band  round 
the  neck,  and  the  wrist-bands  were  white:  the  upper 
part  of  the  cushion  in  front  of  the  bust  was  green,  the 
under  half  crimson  :  the  cord  running  along  the  cushion 


and  the  tassels  were  gilt.  These  colours  were  renewed  in 
1749 ;  but  Malone  caused  the  whole  to  be  covered  over 
with  one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint  in  1793." —Dtce. 

*  For  particulars  respecting  the  other  portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  the  i-eader  is  referred  to,— ^r  Inquiry  inlo 
(he  A  takenticUy  of  various  Pictures  and  PrinUf  which,  from, 
the  decease  of  the  PoeL  to  our  own  titnes,  have  been  offered 
to  th£  PuUic  at  Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  <fec.,  by  Jamea 
Boaden,  1824:  and  to  An  Inquiry  into  the  History, 
Authenticity,  and  Characteristics  of  the  SfMiespeare  Por- 
traits, dec,  by  Abraham  Wivell,  1827. 
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the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Knight  of  having  suggested  that  by  the  law  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Shake- 
speare had  certain  rights  in  her  husbands  property  which  required  no  provision  in  his  will. 
The  same  writer  has  pointed  out  that  even  the  express  mention  of  the  second-best  bed,  was 
anything  but  unkindness  and  insult ;  the  best  bed  at  that  period  being  considered  amongst  the 
chattels  which  went  by  custom  to  the  heir  in  chief. 

I  have  now  approached,  not  without  a  sense  of  relief,  the  limits  apportioned  to  a  record  of  the 
few  particulars  in  the  personal  history  of  Shakespeare  which  have  been  discovered.  But,  as 
everybody  connected  with  so  illustrious  a  man  possesses  interest,  this  imperfect  memoir  must  not 
close  without  some  account^  however  brief,  of  those  members  of  his  family  who  survived  him. 
His  widow  outlived  him  seven  years.  She  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the  8th  of  August,  1623.^ 
The  inscription  on  the  brass  plate  over  her  remains  is  as  follows  : — "  Heere  lyeth  interred  the 
body  of  Anne  wife  of  William  Shakespeare,  who  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  AugT.  1623, 
being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares. 

Ubera  tu,  mater,  tu  lac  vitamque  dedisti : 

VaB  mihi,  pro  tanto  munera  saxa  dabo. 

Qaam  mallem  amoveat  lapidem  bonus  angelus  ore, 

Exeat  Christi''  corpus  imago  tiia. 

Sed  nil  vota  Talent :  yenias  cito,  Cbriste,  resurget, 

Glausa  licet  tumulo,  mater  et  astra  petet." 

Shakespeare's  wife  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  this  memoir.  From  her  having  been  older 
than  her  husband  ;  from  certain  passages  in  his  works  ;  from  the  slight  notice  of  her  in  his  will ; 
from  none  of  her  family  being  named  in  that  instrument ;  and  from  her  having  apparently  lived 
a  great  part  of  her  married  life  in  some  measure  separated  from  him ;  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  match  veas  not  felicitous.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  there  was  unhappiness 
or  estrangement  between  them.^® 

His  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  who  it  has  been  mentioned  was  married  to  Dr.  John  Hall 
iDherited  the  bulk  of  his  property.^     Her  daughter,  and  only  child,  Elizabeth,  was  born  21st  of 


••  The  entry  of  ber  burial  in  the  register  is  peculiar  :— 

1623. 
"8    (Mrt.  Shakespeare. 

\  Anna  uxor  Jttc/iardi  Javut.** — 

The  figure  represents  the  day  of  the  month,  but  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  bracket  ?  Mr.  Harness  is  of 
opinion  that  tbe  two  names  represent  one  person  ;  that 
llrs.  Shakespeare,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  forgot 
her  allegiance  to  his  memory,  and  became  Mm.  James. 
"The  book/*  he  remarks,  "affords  no  similar  instance  of 
this  mode  of  entry.  On  eyery  occasion,  when  two  fimerals 
have  taken  place  on  the  same  day,  the  date  is  either 
repeated,  or  left  blank,  but  this  bracketing  the  names 
together-'-Buppoaing  Mrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mrs.  James  to 
be  different  people,  is  altogether  without  a  parallel.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  departure  from  the  common 
rule,  unless  it  was  intended  to  show  that  the  two  names 
constitute  one  register  ?  Again,  with  hardly  an  exception 
to  the  contrary^  Ski  the  entries  on  the  page  are  in  Latin  ; 
and  it  would  not  only  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  de- 
viation into  the  Tulgar  tongue  in  the  case  of  the  poet's 
widow,  but  to  explain  why,  unless  the  whole  register 
referreid  to  one  individual,  the  officiating  minister,  who 
described  one  Anna,  at  fuU  length,  as  '  Uxor  Jliekardi 
Jawut*  should  have  been  content  without  describing  the 
other  Anna  at  fiill  length  also,  as  Vidua  Gulielmi  Shah- 
ipeart." 

^  In  MS»  this  line  no  doubt  oriffinally  read  as  it  \n 
commonly  printed.  "Exeat  ut  Christi,^'  &c.,  -but  the  "  «' " 
is  omitted  on  the  brass  plate. 


*»«" 


^  A  memorial  of  Anne  Shakespeare  in  connexion  with 
the  friends  of  her  youth  at  Shottery,  is  found  in  the  will 
of  Thomas  Whittington,  a  man  who  had  been  her  fiither's 
shepherd.  Whittington,  who  died  in  1608,  made  one 
bequest  as  follows : — 

"Item,  I  geve  and  bequeth  unt  the  poore  of  Stratfud 
40«.,  that  is  in  the  hand  of  Anne  Shaxpere,  wyfe  unto 
Mr.  Wyllyam  Shaxpere.  and  is  due  debt  unto  me,  beyng 
paid  to  mine  executor  by  the  sayd  Wyllyam  Shaxpere  or 
his  assignee  according  t  the  true  meanyng  of  this  my  will." 
The  money  in  question  had  probably  been  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Shakespeare  ror  safe  custody. 

*  "New  Place,  the  abode  of  the  poet's  later  years,— 
which  is  said  to  have  been  orifi^naUy  built  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  the  Seventh,  and  which  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  The  Great  Bowef-^OMne,  on 
Shakespeare's  death,  to  Mrs.  Hall,  and,  on  her  decease,  to 
her  only  child,  Elisabeth  Nash,  afterwards  Lady  Barnard. 
In  this  mansion,  while  it  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  held  her  court  for  about  three 
weeks,  dviring  the  civil  wars  in  1643.  As  directed  in  Lady 
Barnard's  will,  New  Place  was  sold  after  the  death  of  her- 
self and  her  husband.  Subsequently  we  find  it  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Clopton  family :  and  in  1742  Garrick, 
Macklin,  and  Delano  (the  actor)  were  entertained  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  garden  of  New  Place,  under  what 
was  called  Shakespeare's  mulberry-tree.  The  constant 
tradition  of  Stratford  declared  that  this  celebrated  tree 
was  planted  by  the  poet's  hand :  probably  about  1609,  ar 
during  that  year  an  immense  number  of  young  mulberry 
trees  was  imported  from  France,  and  sent  into  different 
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Febraary,  1607-8,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  her  grandfather,  as  testified  by  hia  wiJL 
Dr.  Hall  died  in  1635,^^  leaving  his  property  between  his  wife  and  daughter.  Sujsajuia  survived 
him  fourteen  years,  being  buried  on  the  16th  of  July,  1649.  The  inscription  on  her  tombstone 
which  adjoins  her  husband's  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Heere  lyeth  y*  body  of  Susanna,  wife  of  John  HaU,  gent ;  y*  daughter  of  William  Shake- 
speare, gent :  :  shee  deceased  y*  11th  of  July,  A°  1649,  aged  €6. 

Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistxis  HaU  : 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that ;  but  this, 
Wholy  of  him  with  whome  shesnow  in  blisse. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne*re  a  tear 
To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  aU  ? 
That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 
Her  love  shaU  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed."  *^^ 

Elizabeth,  the  poet's  grand-daughter,  was  married  on  the  22d  of  April,  1626,  to  Thomas  N^ish, 
son  of  Anthony  Nash,  who  had  an  estate  at  Welcombe.  Thomas  Nash  was  bom  in  1593,  he  was 
therefore  fifteen  years  older  than  his  wife.  He  died  in  April,^*^  1647,  leaving  no  issue.^^  His 
widow  married  her  second  husband  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Bernard,  of  Abington,  near 
Northampton.  He  was  created  ^  knight  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  25th  of  Novembw,  1661.  He 
was  himself  a  widower,  having  married  for  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  Sjr  Olemept  Edmonds^ 
of  Preston,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  BexnardB  wer^e  a  respectable  couxity  family,  having  held 
the  manor  and  advowson  of  Abington  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Lady  Bernard 
died  at  Abington,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  17ih  of  February,  1669-70,^^  and  with  her 
passed  away  the  last  of  the  poef  s  immediate  descendants,  as  she  left  no  issue  by  Ixer 
marriage  with  Sir  John  Bemard.^^^  By  her  will,  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
London,  Lady  Bernard  bequeathed  legacies  of  forty  and  fifty  pounds  each,  to  six  members 
of  the  Hathaway  family,  testifying  thereby,  to  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  memory  of  her 
grandmother,  Anne  Shakespeare.^^     She  left  the  inn  called  the  Maidenhead,  and  the  next  house 


counties  of  England,  hy  order  of  King  James,  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  manufacture.  Sir  Hugh 
Cloptoft  modernized  the  house  by  internal  and  external 
alterations.  His  son-in-law,  Hennr  Talbot,  Esq.,  sold  New 
Place  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frodsham,  in 
Cheshire.  This  wealthy  and  unamiable  dei^gyman,  con- 
ceiving a  dislike  to  the  mulberry-tree,  because  it  subjected 
him  to  the  importunities  of  travellers,  whose  veneration 
for  Shakespeare  induced  them  to  visit  it,  caused  it  to  be 
cut  down  and  cleft  into  pieces  for  fire-wood,  in  1756  :  the 
greater  pai-t  of  it,  however,  was  bought  by  a  watchmaker 
of  Stratford,  who  converted  everv  fragment  into  smaU 
boxes,  goblets,  toothpick-cases,  tobacco-stoppers,  &c.,  for 
which  he  found  eager  purchasers.  Mr.  Qastrell  having 
quarrelled  with  the  magistrates  about  parochial  assess- 
ments, rased  the  mansion  to  the  ground  in  1759,  and 
(quitted  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  execrations  of  the 
inhabitants. " — ^D  Y  CE. 

^^  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  reads  thus  : — 
"  Heere  lyeth  y«  body  of  John  HaU,  gent :  hee  marr. 
Susanna  y«  daughter  and  ooheire  of  Will.  Shakespeare, 
gent.    Hee  deceased  Nove'  25,  A^  1635,  aged  60. 

HalUus  hie  situs  est,  medica  oeleberrimus  arte, 
Expectans  regni  gaudia  beta  Dei. 
Dignus  erat  mentis  qui  Nestora  vinoeret  annis, 
In  terns  omnes  sed  rapit  aqua  dies. 


Ne  tumulo  quid  desit,  adest  fidjssima  oonjux, 
£t  vitsa  condtein  nunc  quoque  mortis  hal)et." 
^^  This  inseription  was   removed  to  make  roem  for 
another  to  the  memory  of  one  Bichard  Watts,  who  die4  in 
1707 ;  but  it  was  restored  a  few  years  tuto  at  the  «CDenae 
of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Hamess. 

v»  He  was  buried  with  the  Sfaakespearae  in  the  ebiucel 
of  Stratfotd  Churoh : 

<^  Heere  resteth  y«  body  of  Thomas  Nashe,  esq.  H« 
mar.  Elizabeth,  the  daug.  and  heire  of  Joha  HaUe,  innt. 
HediedApriU4.A.16i7,  aged^.  ^ 

Fata  manent  omnes :  hunc  non  virtute  carentem, 
Ut  neque  divitiis,  abstulit  atre  dies ; 
Abstufit,  at  referet  lux  ultima :  siste,  viator  ; 
Si  peritura  paras,  per  male  parta  peris." 
1®  See  Appendix. 

iw  The  following  is  the  record  of  her  buri^  irom  the 
Abington  register : — 

"Anno  D"»i.  Nn.  J.  C.  1669. 
Madam  Elisabeth  Bernard  wife  of  Sir  John  Bernanl  Knt. 
was  buried  17th  Pebr.  1669." 

i«  The  representatives  of  the  poet  are  now  the  Harta, 
descendants  fipom  his  sister  Joan,  who  was  buried  at  Strat- 
ford. Nov.  4, 1646. 

i<*  See  Appendix, 
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a^oining  (in  Henley  Street^  Stratford)  to  Thomas  Hart,  grandson  of  Shakespeare's  brother-in-law, 
William  Hart ;  and  to  her  kmsman,  Edward  Bagley,  citizen  of  London,  she  faeqneathed  tha 
nsidne  of  her  property.  Sir  John  Bernard  survived  his  wife  about  four  years,  and  was  buried 
with  her  at  Abington.^^^ 

ShaJfiespeare's  second  daughter,  Judith,  a  twin  with  Hamnet,  was  married  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1616,  to  Thc^nas  Quiney.  She  died  in  February,  1661-2,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  ; 
the  Issue  of  this  marriage  eonsistel  of  three  sons,  Shakespeare,  Eichard  and  Thomas,  bom 
respectiTely  in  No¥ember,  1616,  February,  1617-18,  and  August^  1619.  Of  these  children, 
Shakespeare  died  tn  May,  1617,  Thomas  in  January,  1638,  and  Bichard  in  February  of  the 
saiaa  year ;  no  one  of  them  having  attained  to  man's  estate ;  and  thus  absolutely  terminated 
the  poef  8  &mily  in  the  Quiney  branch. 

Eegarding  the  character  and  disposition  of  Shakespeare,  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries 
and  the  traditional  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  concur  in  extoUing  his  integrity,  ingenuous- 
ness, amiability,  and  lively  wit  Chettle,  as  has  been  shown,  acknowledges  "  his  uprightness 
of  dealing.*'^**  Jonson,  in  a  generous  burst  of  enthusiasm,  declares  him  to  have  been  "indeed 
honest  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature."*^  Fuller*^®  has  preserved  for  us  a  pleasant  tradition 
of  his  social  mirth.  From  what  has  been  gathered  of  his  history,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
his  works,  we  can  ourselves  attest  to  his  having  been  a  man  of  rare  industry,  of  sedulous 
attention  to  busiaess,  of  unusual  skill  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  of  the  right  personal  ambition, 
of  admirable  judgment,  and  to  have  been  pre-eminently  endowed  with  those  indefinable,  but  well 
appreciated  qualities,  which  go  to  make  up  what  Englishmen  understand  by  the  term  "  Gentleman." 
His  writings  prove  that  he  was  exempt  from  the  despicable  weakness  of  sectarian  animosity,  since 
it  is  left  for  modem  Papists  and  Protestants  to  dispute  whether  he  belonged  to  the  one 
denomination  or  the  other.  That  he  took  extended  views  of  public  affairs,  is  manifest  by  the 
words  of  universal,  not  of  temporary  application,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  kings 
and  statesmen,  and  by  the  felicity  with  which  he  combined  great  freedom  of  expression 
with  abstinence  from  giving  imibrage  to  the  ruling  authorities  of  his  time. 

A  good  deal  of  argument  has  been  expended  with  the  view  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
"learning."  Gildon,  Sewell,  Upton,  Whalley  and  others,  contend  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive 
literaiy  attainments.  Dr.  Farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  having  shown  conclusively  that  his  plays  ai-e 
fall  of  historical  and  other  errors,  and  that  in  all  crises  where  he  had  the  option  of  resorting  to 
ancient  authors  in  the  original  or  to  translations,  he  had  recourse  to  the  latter,  represents  him 
as  positively  illiterate,  though  allowing  that  he  ''  remembered,  perhaps,  enough  of  his  school-boy 
learning  to  put  the  Hig,  hag,  Ihog,  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans ;  and  might  pick  up  in  the 
writers  of  liie  time,  or  the  course  of  his  conversation,  a  fiEuniliar  phrase  or  two  of  French  or 
Italian."  The  truth  is  probably  between  these  extremes.  Ben  Jonson's  evidence  admits  him  to 
have  had  some  portion  of  Latin,  if  not   a  smattering  of  Greek ;   and  although  I  think  he 


^^  The  entry  of  his  burial  stands  thus  in  the  register 
book:- 

"A.  n.  1673. 
Sr  John  Bemanl,  Knight  tny  noble  and  ever  honoured 
Pktnm,  was  buned  5th  of  Maivh  1678.*' 

^*  See  page  xzix. 

^  "  I  remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it 
as  Mk  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (what- 
soever he  penned),  he  neyer  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer 
hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand !  Which 
they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  poe- 
terity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  cir- 
cumstance to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  mofft 
&nlted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour ;  for  I  loved 
the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 


as  much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open 
and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantai^,  brave  notions, 
and  gentle  expressions  ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
stopped :  Sit^minandui  etxU ;  as  Aug^tus  said  of 
Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power:'  would  the 
rule  of  it  have  been  so  too  !  Many  times  he  feU  into  those 
things  could  not  escape  laughter  :  as  when  he  said  in  the 
person  of  Csesar,  one  speekmg  to  him,  '  Cteear,  thou  dost 
me  wrong,'  he  replied,  <  Ciesar  did  never  wrong  but  with 
just  cause/  and  such  like ;  which  were  ridiculous.  But  ho 
redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues.  Inhere  was  ever  mora 
m  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned." — Ditcoteriet, 
— JontotCt  VVorki,  ix.  175,  OifTonVs  ed. 
"®  See  paj^e  xxxil 
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had  little  acquaintance  either  with  French  or  Italian,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  not 
an  average  amount  of  "  schooling."  A  man  who  wrote  thirty-seven  plays  in  twenty-five  years, 
who  acted  in  most  of  them,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  husiness  of  an  extensive  theatrical 
enterprise,  who  laboured  assiduously  for  the  improvement  of  his  private  affairs,  and  who  by 
these  means  raised  himself  from  a  lowly  position  to  one  of  wealth  and  influence,  was  not  likely 
to  prosecute  a  laborious  study  of  dead  or  foreign  languages.  But  that  Shakespeare  was  intimately 
conversant  with  most  branches  of  knowledge,  that  he  had  both  read  diligently  and  pondered 
deeply,  that  he  was  "an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world,"  while  he  was  familiar  with 
all  the  varied  pursuits  of  human-kind,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied  And  if  the  stores  of 
"learning"  were  not  at  his  command,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  ripe  scholar  that  his  native 
force  enabled  him  to  soar  far  above 

" all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  shioe  did  from  their  ashes  come." 

He  foimd,  as  we  know,  the  stage  scarce  emerged  from  barbarism ;  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  own 
genius,  unaided  by  the  models  of  the  ancient  theatre,  he  "  expanded  the  magic  circle  of  the  drama 
beyond  the  limits  that  belonged  to  it  in  antiquity,  made  it  embrace  more  time  and  locality,  filled 
it  with  larger  business  and  action,  with  vicissitudes  of  gay  and  serious  emotion,  which  classical 
taste  had  kept  divided ;  with  characters  which  developed  humanity  in  stronger  light  and  subtler 
movements,  and  with  a  language  more  wildly,  more  playfully  diversified  by  fancy  and  imssion, 
than  was  ever  spoken  on  any  stage."  ^^^ 


"1  Campbell's  Specimen*  of  the  Britith  Poets,  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    WILL.' 

FBOH  THE  OBiaiNAL  15  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PBEaOQATIVE  COURT  OF  CAKTERBUBT. 

Viceiimo  quinto  die  Martii,*  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Reffis  Anglia,  ikc.  decimo  qttarto,  et 

Seoticexlix^    Annoqw  Domini  1616. 


T.W-J  Shackspeare 

Ix  the  name  of  god,  Amen  !  I  William  Shackspeare  of  Stratford  npon  Aron,  in  the  comitie  of  warr.  gent, 
in  p^ect  health  and  memorie,  god  be  praysed !  doe  make  and  Ordayne  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  fonne  foUoweing  ;  That  ys  to  saye,  First  I  Comend  my  Soule  into  the  handes  of  god  my  Creator,  hoping,  and 
aasuiedliebeleeving,  through  thonelie  merites  of  Jesus  Ohriste  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  lyfe  everlastinge. 
And  my  bodye  to  the  Earth  whereof  yt  ys  made.  Item,  I  Gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter*  Judyth,  One 
hundred  and  Fyftie  poundes  of  lawfiill  English  money,  to  be  paied  unto  her  in  manner  and  forme  followeing.  That 
JB  to  saye.  One  hundred  poundes  in  ditckarge  of  her  marriage  porcion  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas,  with 
oonsideradon  after  the  Rate  of  twoe  Shillinges  in  the  pound  for  soe  long  tyme  as  the  same  shalbe  unpaied  unto  her 
after  my  deceas,  and  the  Fyftie  poundes  Residewe  thereof,  upon  her  Siurendring  of  or  gyving  of  such  sufficient 
Secoritie  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  Will  shall  like  of,  to  Surrender  or  graunte  All  her  estate  and  Right  that  shall 
diflcend  or  come  unto  her  after  ray  desceas,  or  that  thee  nowe  hath,  of  in  or  to  one  Gopiehold  tenemente  with 
tfaappmtenaunoes,  lyeing  and  being  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaied,  in  the  saied  county  of  warr.  being  parcel! 
or  holden  of  the  mannour  of  Rowington,  unto  my  Daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heires  for  ever.  Item,  I  Gyve 
and  bequeath  nnto  my  saied  Daughter  Judith  One  hundred  and  Fyftie  Poundes  more,  if  shoe,  or  Anie  issue  of  her 
bodie,  be  Lyvinge  att  thend  of  three  yeares  next  ensueing  the  Daie  of  the  Date  of  this  my  Will,  during  which  tyme 
my  executours  to  paie  heroonsideracion  from  my  deceas  according  to  the  Rate  aforesaied  ;  And  if  she  dye  within 
the  saied  tearme  without  issue  of  her  bodye,  then  my  will  ys,  and  I  Doe  gyve  and  bequeath  One  Hundred  Poundes 
thereof  to  my  Neeoe  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  Fiftie  Poundes  to  be  sett  fourth  by  my  ezecutoiu^  during  the  lief  of 
my  Sister  Johane  Harte,  and  the  use  and  proffitt  thereof  Cominge,  shalbe  payed  to  my  saied  Sister  Jone,  and  after 
her  deceas  the  said  1".  shall  Remaiue  Amongst  the  children  of  my  saied  Sister  Equallie  to  be  Devided  Amongst 
them ;  But  if  my  saied  Daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  Yeares,  or  anie  yssue  of  her  bodye, 
then  my  will  ys,  and  soe  I  Devise  and  bequeath  the  saied  Hundred  and  Fyftie  Poundes  to  be  sett  out  by  my 
exeaUon  and  overseen  for  the  best  benefitt  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  he  paied  unto  her  soe  long  as 
she  shalbe  marryed  and  Covert  Baron  ;  but  my  will  ys,  that  she  shall  have  the  oonsideradon  yearelie  paied  unto 
her  during  her  lief,  and  after  her  deceas,  the  saied  stock  and  consideracion  to  bee  paied  to  her  children,  if  she 
have  Anie,  and  if  not,  to  her  exeaitours  or  assignes,  she  lyving  the  saied  terme  after  my  deceas  :  Provided  that  yf 
sQch  husbond  as  she  shall  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares  be  marryed  unto,  or  at  anie  [tyme]  after,  doe 
Buffidentlie  Assure  unto  her,  and  thissue  of  her  bodie  landes  Awnswereable  to  the  porcion  by  this  my  will  gyven 
unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  soe  by  my  executours  and  overseers,  then  my  will  ys,  that  the  said  OF.  shalbe  paied 
to  sttdi  husbond  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  owne  use.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my  saied 
sister  Jone  xx",  and  all  my  wearing  Apparrell,  to  be  paied  and  delivered  within  one  yeare  after  my  Deceas ;  And 
I  doe  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  Itouae  with  thappurtenaunces  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dweUeth,  for  her  natural 
lief,  under  the  yearlie  rent  of  xij'. 

Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sonnes,  William  Harte,  [Thomas*]  Hart,  and  Michaell  Harte,  Fyve 
Poundes  Apeeoe,  to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare  after  my  decease."    Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  the  saied 


^  The  will  19  written  in  the  clerical  hand  of  that  period, 
on  three  sheeta  of  paper,  fastened  together  at  top.  The 
poet's  name  is  ri^ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  second 
sheet,  and  hia  final  signature,  "by  me  William  Shak- 
speare,"  is  near  the  middle  of  the  third  sheet.  Malone 
was  of  opinion  that  he  signed  the  last  sheet  first,  and  that 
the  hand  grew  gp:Bdt]ally  weaker  in  signing  the  second  and 
first  pages.  The  words  printed  in  Italics  are  those  which 
In  the  original  are  interlined. 


•  Originally  written  Januarii. 

s  Originally  ionne  and  daughter. 

4  This  Christian  name  is  omitted  in  the  original  will. 

'  The  following  words  were  here  at  first  inserted,  but 
afterwards  cancelled  :  "  to  be  sett  out  for  her  within  one 
yeare  after  my  deceas  by  my  executours  with  thadvise 
and  diroocions  of  my  overseers,  for  her  best  profitt,  until 
her  marriage,  and  then  the  same  with  the  increase  thereof 
to  be  paied  unto  her." 


xlTiii  SHAKESPEARE'S  WILL. 

Elizabeth  Ball  <*  All  my^platc,  except  my  brod  tUver  and  gilt  hole^  that  I  now  have  att  the  Date  of  this  my  wilL  Item, 
I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  the  Poore  of  Stratford  aforesaied  tenn  poundes ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  my  Sword ;  to 
Thomas  Russell,  Esquier,  Fyve  pounds ;  and  to  Frauncis  Collins  of  the  Borough  of  warr.  in  the  countie  of  wait. 
gentleman,  thirteene  poundes  Sixe  shillinges  and  Eight  pence,  to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare  after  my  Deceas.  Itemt 
I  gyve  and  bequeath  to  Bamktt^  SadUr  3cxvi»  viij*,  to  buy  him  A  Ringe ;  to  William  Haynoldea,  gent  xxvi«  viij*,  to 
buy  him  A  Ringe;  to  my  godson  William  Walker  xx"  in  gold ;  to  Anthonye  Nashe,  gent  xxvi«  viij*  ;  and  to  Mr. 
John  Nashe,  xxvi*  viij<* ;  and  to  my  FeUowes,  John  Hemynge$,  Richard  Burhage,  and  Eenry  CwndeU^  xxvi"  Tiij* 
Apeeee,  to  buy  them  tinges.  Item,  I  Gyve,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,/<>r  beUer 
enabling  of  her  to  performe  this  my  wiU,  and  towardea  theperforman$  thereqf^  All  that  Capital  messuage  or  tenemente, 
with  thappurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  Called  the  new  place,  wherein  I  nowe  Dwell,  and  two  Messuages  or 
tenementes,  with  thappurtenaunces,  sdtuat,  lyeing,  and  being  in  Henley-«treete,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford 
aforesaied ;  And  all  my  baroes,  stables,  Orchardes,  gardens,  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes  whatsoever, 
sdtuat,  lyeing,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  Receyved,  peroeyved,  or  taken,  within  the  townes,  Hamletes,  Yillaget, 
Fieldes,  and  groundes  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Oldstratford,  Bushopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  anie  of  them,  in 
the  said  countie  of  warr.  And  alsoe  All  that  messuage  or  tenemente,  with  thappurtenaunces,  wherem  One  John 
Robinson  dwelleth,  sdtuat,  lyeng,  and  being,  in  the  blackfriers  in  London  nere  the  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my 
landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes  whatsoever :  To  have  and  to  hold  AH  and  singular  the  saied  premiaKB, 
with  theur  appurtenaunces,  unto  the  saied  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  terme  of  her  naturall  lief ;  and  after 
her  deceas  to  the  first  sonne  of  her  bodie  law&Uie  yssueinge,  and  to  the  heires  Males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  fint 
Sonne  lawfiiUy  yssueinge ;  and  for  defiilt  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  Sonne  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  issueinge,  and  to 
the  heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  said  Second  Sonne  lawfully  yssueing ;  and  for  de&lt  of  such  hetrea,  to  the 
third  Sonne  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  Susanna  LawfiiUie  yssueinge,  and  to  the  heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied 
third  Sonne  lawfuUie  yssueing ;  And  for  de&lt  of  such  issue,  the  same  soe  to  be  and  Remaine  to  the  Fourth,  Fyfth, 
sizte,  and  Seavcnth  sonnes  of  her  body,  lawfullie  issueinge  one  after  Another,  and  to  the  heires  Males  of  the  bodiea 
of  the  said  Fourth,  fifth,  Sixte,  and  Seaventh  sonnes  lawfullie  yssueing,  in  such  manner  as  yt  is  before  Lymitted  to 
be  and  Remaine  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  Sonns  of  her  boflie,  and  to  their  hdios  Males ;  And  for  de&lt  of 
such  issue,  the  sued  premisses  to  be  and  Remaine  to  my  sayed  Neece  Hall,  and  the  heires  Males  of  her  bodie 
lawfullie  yssueing ;  And  for  de&lt  of  such  issue,  to  my  Daughter  Judith  and  the  heires  Males  of  her  bodie 
lawfullie  issueinge.  And  for  defiilt  of  such  issue,  to  the  Right  heires  of  me  the  saied  William  Shackspeaie  for  ever. 
Item,  I  gyve  unto  my  wirfmy  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  to  my  mied  Dan^ter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  hole.  All  the  rest  of  my  goodes.  Chattel,  Leases,  plate.  Jewels,  and  hooahold  atufle 
whatsoever,  after  my  Dettes  and  Legades  paied,  andmy  funerall  expenoes  dischaiged,  I  gyve,  devise,  and  beqneatii 
to  my  Sonne-in-Lawe,  John  Hall,  gent  and  my  Daughter  Susanna  his  wief^  whom  I  ordaine  and  make  exeoatoua 
of  this  my  Last  will  and  testament  And  I  doe  intreat  and  Appoint  the  saied  Thomas  Russell,  Esqoier,  and 
Frauncis  CoUins,  gent  to  be  overseers  hereof^  And.  doe  Revoke  All  former  wiUs,  and  publishe  this  to  be  nqr 
last  will  and  testament  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereonto  put  my  hand,^  the  Daie  and  Yeaie  firrt  above 
written. 

WOnes  to  the  pvblyshing  hereof,  Fnk  Collyns,  JiUyus  Shawe,  John  Robinson,  Hamnet  Sadler,  Robert 
Whattcott 

By  me  William  Shakspeara 

Probaium  coram  Magistro  WiUielmo  Byrde,  Legum  Doctore  Oomiss»  Ac,  xxjj.^  die  mensis  Jttnii,  Anno  Domini 
1616 ;  jvramenio  Johannis  Ball,  unius  execuiorum  Ac.  eui  Ac.  debene  Ac.  jural,  reservat.  pottsicAt  Ac, 
Snsomnce  Hall,  alteri  exeeutorum  Ac.  cum  venerit  petitur,  {Inv^.  eaf.) , 


>  This  sentence  was  origioally  only  her.  i  was  first  written. 

7  Instead  of  ffamlett  Sadler,  Mr.  Richard  Tyler  thelder,  •  SeaU  was  originally  written. 


APPENDIX. 

PuB/OHJBE  Of  Nxw  PxuUUB,    {See  pt^  xxn.) 

Translation  of  the  foot  of  the  fine  levied  on  the  occasion  of  Shakespeaie'a  purchase  of  this  house.  The  original 
IS  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office : — 

This  is  the  Final  Agreement  made  in  the  Court  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  at  Westminster,  in  one. 
month  from  the  day  of  St  Michael  in  the  Forty  Fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
En^and  France  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  tiie  Faith  &c.,  after  the  Conquest :  before  Edmund  Anderson, 
^omas  Walmysley,  Geoige  Kingesmyll,  and  Peter  Warburton,  Justices  of  our  Lady  the  Queen^  and  others  there 
then  present:  between  William  Shakespeare  gentleman,  Complainant,  and  Hercules  Underbill  gentleman 
defordant ;  of  one  messuage,  two  boms,  two  gardens,  and  two  orchards  with  appurtenances  in  Stretford  upon 
Avon :  whereupon  a  plea  of  Covenant  was  summoned  between  them  in  the  same  Court ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
afiMesaid  Hocules  hath  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  tenements  with  appurtenances  to  be  the  right  of  the  same 
William  as  Hkoee  which  he  the  same  William  hath  of  the  gift  of  the  aforesaid  Hercules,  and  those  he  hath  remised 
and  quit  cfaimed  from  him  and  his  heirs  to  the  aforesaid  William  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  And  moreover  the  same 
Hercules  hath  granted  for  him  and  his  heirs  that  they  will  warrant  to  the  aforesiud  William  and  his  heirs  the 
aforesaid  tenements  with  appurtenances,  against  him  the  aforesaid  Hercules  and  his  heirs,  for  ever :  And  for  this 
acknowledgment,  remise,  quitcUiim,  wairanty,  fine  and  Agreement  the  same  William  hath  given  to  the  aforesaid 
Hocules  Sixty  Pounds  Sterling. 

Warwick. 

[On  the  hack  foUow  the  Prodamatwne  according  to  the  Form  of  the  SUUut€!\ 


PcBCHjua  or  LAir]>  fbok  William  Combb  and  John  Combs.    {See  page  jxiay,) 

The  Mowing  is  a  translation  of  the  fbot  of  the  fine  levied  on  this  property  thirteen  years  after  its  purchase. 
The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Oflice  :— 

This  is  the  Final  Agreement  made  in  the  Court  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  at  Westminster,  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  James  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  France  and 
Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  of  England  France  and  Ireland  the  eighth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Forty  Third ; 
before  Edward  Coke,  Thomas  Wahnysley,  Peter  Warburton,  and  Thomas  Foster,  Justices  of  oiur  Lord  the  King 
and  others  there  then  present:  Between  William  Shakespere  gentleman  complainant,  and  William  Combe 
Eaqoire  and  John  Combe  gentleman  deforciants,  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  and  twenty  acres  of  pasture 
mih  appurtenanoes  in  Old  Stratford  and  Stratford  upon  Avon :  whereupon  a  plea  of  Covenant  was  summoned 
between  them  in  the  same  Court,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  aforesaid  William  Combe  and  John  have  acknowledged 
lite  aforesaid  tenements  with  appurtenanoes  to  be  the  right  of  him  the  same  William  Shakespere  as  those  wMch 
the  same  WOliam  hath  of  the  gift  of  the  aforesaid  William  Combe  and  John,  And  those  they  have  remised  and 
quitclaimed  fitnn  them  the  same  William  Combe  and  John  and  their  heirs,  to  the  aforesaid  William  Shakespeare 
and  hia  heirs  for  ever :  And  moreover  the  same  William  Combe  hath  granted  for  him  and  his  heirs  that  they  will 
wanant  to  the  afiwesaid  William  Shakespere  and  his  heirs  the  aforesaid  tenements  with  appurtenances  against 
him  Hie  aforesaid  William  Combe  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  And  fhrther  the  same  John  hath  granted  for  him  and 
his  heirs  that  they  will  warrant  to  the  aforesaid  William  Shakespere  and  his  heirs  the  aforesaid  tenements  with 
i^pBrfeenaDcea  against  the  aforesaid  John  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  And  for  this  Acknowledgment  remise  quitclaim 
wamoties  fine  and  agreement  the  same  William  Shakespere  hath  given  to  the  aforesaid  William  Combe  and 
John  one  hundred  Pounds  Sterling. 

WARWICK. 

[Or  ike  hack  foUow  (ke  Prodamatume  according  to  the  Form  of  the  StatuU,'\ 


APPENDIX. 

DOCUMENTS    RELATING   TO    SHAKESPEARE'S    ESTATES,    RECENTLY    DISCOVERED   IN 

THE  ROLLS  CHAPEL. 

Shakespeare  by  his  will  dated  25  March,  1616,  bequeathed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  his  daughter,  Susanna  HaQ, 
[wife  of  John  Hall]  the  capital  messuage  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  he  then  dwelt, 
and  two  messuages  in  Henley  Street  within  the  said  Borough,  and  all  his  other  lands  and  tenements  in  Stratfoid- 
upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe  in  Co:  Warwick ;  also  aU  that  messuage  wherein  John 
Robinson  dwells,  in  the  Blackfriars,  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe ;  to  hold  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  after  her 
decease,  to  the  heirs  male  of  her  body ;  and  in  default  of  heirs  male  of  her  body,  the  said  premises  to  remain  to 
his  niece  [grand-daughter],  EHzabeth  Hall,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body  ;  for  default  of  such  issue  to  his  daughter 
Judith  [wife  of  Thomas  Quiney],  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  his  right  heirs. 

This  lady,  Elizabeth  Hall,  it  has  been  shown,  at  eighteen  years  o'  age  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Nash,  and  as 
the  three  sons  of  Judith  Quiney  all  died  without  children,  the  last  of  them  in  January,  3639,  the  poet's  elder 
daughter  Susanna  HaU,  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Nash,  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Nash,  suffered  a  Fine  and 
Recovery  in  the  fifteenth  of  Charles  I.,  a.]>.  1639-40,  by  which  all  the  estates  in  question  were  confirmed  to  Mis. 
Hall,  for  her  life,  with  remainder  to  JVIr.  and  Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  issue ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  then  upon 
Mr.  Nash. 

Mr.  Nash  died  without  issue  4th  April,  1647 ;  having  by  his  will  dated  25th  August,  1642,  bequeathed 
all  the  said  estate  to  his  wife  £lizabeth,  for  her  life,  and  the  reversionary  interest  thereof  to  his  cousin 
Edward  Nash. 

Mrs.  Nash,  advised  that  her  husband  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  wiU,  as  the  Fine  and  Recovery  settled  the 
estates  upon  her  and  her  issue,  and  considering  that  she  might  marry  again  and  have  children  (being  then  only 
thirty-nine  years  old),  refused,  it  seems,  to  carry  out  her  husband's  will.  Whereupon  the  said  Edward  Nash  filed 
his  Bill  in  Chancery  against  her  and  others,  setting  out  the  will  in  question,  and  calling  upon  the  Court  to  con^^el 
Mrs.  Nash  to  produce  and  execute  the  same,  &c. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  consequent  fiwA  that  by  another  Fine  and  Recovery  Shakespeare's  estate  were 
again  limited  to  his  descendants,  were  first  made  public  by  the  late  IVIr.  Wheeler,  of  Stratford.  Neither  he 
however,  nor  Malone,  who  was  inde&tigable  in  his  inquiries  concerning  the  poet* s  grand-daughter  and  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  property,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legal  pajicrs  in  the  suit  in  Chancery  between  Mrs. 
Nash  and  Edward  NasL  The  instruments  in  question  appear  to  have  remained  untouched  in  their  origina 
depository,  the  Rolls  Chapel,  for  above  two  hundred  years  until  a  few  months  since,  when,  during  some  alterations 
in  the  Chapel,  they  were  brought  to  light,  together  with  the  original  will  of  Thomas  Nash.*  By  the  liberality  of 
Sir  John  Romilly,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  I  am  enabled  to  print  the  whole  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  some  others  relating  to  the  poet's  property  which  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published. 

CHANCERY   PROCEEDINGS. 

N.  N.  17.  No.  65. 

The  several  answers  of  Ehzabeth  Nash,  widowe,  one  of  the  Defend**-  to  the 
Bill  of  Complaynt  of  Edward  Nash,  Complainant. 

All  advantage  of  exoepdon  to  the  iacertanties  and  insufiidences  of  the  said  Bill  of  Complaynt  now  and  at  all 
tymes  hereafter  saved  and  reserved  unto  the  Defend'*  for  Answer  sayth  :  That  the  Complainant  is  Cousin  to  the 
Defend***  late  husband  Thomas  Nash  Esquier  deceased  but  not  heir  to  the  said  Thomas  Nash,  For  that  the  said 
Thomas  Nash  hath  a  sister  liveing  whoe  is  one  of  the  Defend***  to  the  said  Bill  of  Complaynt  besides  other  kindred 
whoe  are  nearer  in  blood  to  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  deceased  than  the  said  Complainant  as  the  Defend*-  takes  it. 
And  the  Defend**  sayth :  That  the  said  Thomas  Nash  in  his  life  tyme  was  seized  of  diverse  messuages,  lands, 
Tenem***  and  hereditam***  and  possesssed  of  a  personall  Estate,  And  that  hee  being  soe  seized  and  possessed  noade 
his  last  will  and  Testament  in  writing  in  or  about  the  Twentie  Fifte  day  of  August  one  thousand  six  himdred 
Fortie  and  two  and  thereby  Devised  unto  this  Defend**  and  the  other  Defend**  his  sister  and  the  Complainant  and 
other  persons  the  lands  and  legacies  in  such  sort  and  to  such  purpose  word  for  word  as  the  Complainant  hath  set 
forth  in  his  sayd  Bill  of  Complaynt  w^^*  the  Complainant  might  well  doe  for  that  the  Defend**  gave  unto  the  sud 
Complainant  a  true  coppie  of  the  sayd  last  will  and  Testament  of  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  and  of  the  Codicell  to 
the  sayd  will  armexed  which  Codicell  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  made  or  caused  to  bee  made  in  his  sicknes  in  or  about 
the  tl^d  day  of  Aprill  Aimo  Domini  one  thousand  six  hundred  Fortie  and  seaven  and  published  the  same  for  as 


1  An  abstract  of  Nash's  will,  and  of  a  nuncupative  oodidl  thereto,  was  printed  by  Malone.   Soe  Variamm  edition, 
1821,  Vol.  II.  p.  619. 
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part  of  bis  said  last  will  and  Testam**  and  to  bee  added  to  the  same,  And  that  shortly  after  (that  is  to  say)  in  or 
about  the  Fowerth  day  of  the  same  moneth  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  dyed  hayeing  in  or  by  his  said  hist  will 
appoynted  and  made  this  Defend'-  his  sole  Executrix  whoe  proved  the  said  will  w*^*  the  said  Codicell  thereunto 
annexed  in  due  forme  of  Lawe  in  the  Prerogative  Gort  of  Canterbury  where  the  said  last  will  and  Codicell  are 
entred  and  remayne  upon  Record  amongst  the  Records  there,  tow^^*  the  Defend*-  for  more  certantiereferreth  her-' 
selfe  for  and  concerning  all  and  everie  the  matters  coutayned  in  the  said  will  and  Codicell  and  complayned  of  in  or 
by,  the  said  Bill  of  Complaynt,  And  the  Defend'*  saith  :  That  the  said  messuage  called  the  New  Place  m  Stratford 
with  thappurtenncs  and  Power  yard  land  in  the  comon  fields  of  Old  Stratford  and  the  messuage  in  London  neer 
the  Wardrope  there  supposed  to  bee  devized  to  the  Complainant  and  his  heires  by  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  could  not 
bee  devised  given  or  disposed  of  by  the  said  Thomas  Nashe,  For  that  the  said  messuage  Power  yard  land  and  house 
in  London  were  tbe  Inheritance  of  William  Shakespear  the  Detend"-  Grandfather  whoe  was  siezed 
thereof  in  Fee  simple  long  before  the  Defend***  marriage  w*^-  the  said  Thomas  Nashe,  And  being  soe  seized  by  his 
last  will  and  Testam*  .in  writing  bearing  date  in  or  about  the  Twentie  Fifte  day  of  March  in  the  Fowerteenth  year 
of  tbe  raigne  of  our  late  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  Devised  the  same  to  Susan  Hall  the  daughter  and  coheir  of 
the  said  William  and  mother  to  the  Defend*-  for  and  dureing  her  life,  And  after  her  death  to  this  Defend**  and  the 
heires  of  her  body,  As  in  and  by  the  said  will  readie  to  bee  produced  to  which  due  referrence  being  had  may  more 
folly  appeaze.  And  the  Defend*-  saith :  That  the  said  Susans  the  Defend***  mother  to  whome  the  said  messuage.  Power 
yari  land  and  the  house  aforesaid  was  devised  by  the  saidWilliam  Shakespear  is  yet  liveing  and  enjoyeth  the  same, 
And  that  the  said  Susan  and  the  Defend*-  since  the  death  of  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  have  acknowledged  and 
levyed  one  or  more  Fines  and  suffered  a  Recoverie  of  the  said  messuage  called  the  New  Place  and  the  said  Power 
yard  Umd  and  the  house  in  London  to  the  use  of  the  said  Susan  the  Defend***  mother  for  her  life.  And  after  her 
decease  to  this  Defend**  and  her  heires  for  ever  As  was  lawfiill  for  them  soe  to  doe  which  are  all  the  Conveyances 
and  estates  that  the  Defend*-  since  the  death  of  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  hath  made  granted  or  suffered  of  anie  the 
hmds  mencioned  in  tlie  said  Bill  of  Complaynt  And  the  Defend*-  denies  that  shee  hath  a  mind  to  suppresse  the 
said  last  will  of  the  said  Thomas  Nashe,  Or  that  the  same  can  bee  suppressed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Defend*-  Or 
that  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  made  noe  Codicell  to  his  said  last  will  Or  that  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  dyed  without 
makeing  any  alteracion  of  the  said  will  set  forth  by  the  said  Comphunant  other  then  is  expressed  in  or  by  the  said 
Codicell  of  the  said  Thomas  Nashe,  And  the  Defend**  denies  that  shee  the  Defend**  or  any  other  to  her  knowledge 
give  out,  that  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  dyed  intestate  and  that  bee  made  noe  will.  Or  that  hee  the  said  Thomas 
reToaked  the  said  will  and  made  a  new  will  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Defend*'  But  true  it  is  shee  the  Defend*-  hath 
given  forth.  That  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  made  the  said  Codicell  as  parte  of  his  said  last  will  which  the  Defend** 
proved  as  aforesaid.  And  that  bee  the  sayd  Thomas  Nashe  had  noe  power  to  give  and  devise  the  said  messuage 
called  the  Newe  Place  the  Power  jard  Land  and  the  house  in  London  beuig  the  Defend***  Inheritance  as  aforesaid. 
Bat  that  the  Defend*-  with  her  said  mother  may  dispose  thereof  as  they  please  And  the  Defend**  denies  that  shee 
doth  refuse  to  prove  the  will  or  to  assent  to  such  Legacies  as  are  given  to  the  said  Comphunant  saveing  the  right  and 
Inheritance  in  the  said  messuage  Power  yard  land  and  house  in  Londen,  And  aaiih  that  shee  this  D^end*-  kath  in 
her  hands  or  enstodie  many  Deeds  Evidences  Writings  Charters  Escripts  and  munum**-  which  eonceme  the  lands 
and  premises  which  the  Defend^-  claymeih  as  her  Inheritance  and  other  the  lands  which  are  the  Defend*'-  Joynture^ 
and  are  devised  to  her  by  the  said  Thomas  Nash  in  or  by  his  said  last  will  which  writings  concerning  the  Defend**' 
Joynture  shee  may  keepe  for  her  life  as  shee  is  informed  But  the  Defend*-  is  readie  to  produce  the  same  by  coppies 
or  otherwise  to  make  knowne  the  same  to  the  Comphunant  in  such  manner  as  the  Hon*^^**  Cort  shall  appoynt.  And  the 
Defend*-  denies,  that  shee  doth  supresse  or  conceale  the  said  writings  or  hath  cancelled  the  same,  or  doth  refuse  to 
set  forth  the  same,  Or  that  this  Defend**  doth  knowe  that  the  said  writings  doe  eonceme  the  Complainant  dureing  the 
Defend^*'  life.  Or  that  shee  this  Defend*-  hath  made  or  consented  to  the  makeing  any  estate  of  the  premises  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  other  then  as  aforesaid,  Without  that  that  anie  other  matter  or  thing  materiall  or 
effectuall  in  the  Lawe  to  bee  Answered  unto  by  this  Defend*-  and  not  herein  and  hereby  well  and  sufficiently 
Answered  mito  confessed  traversed  or  denyed  is  trae  All  w«*-  matters  and  thingst  his  Defend*-  is  and  will  bee  readie 
to  aver  mayntayne  and  prove  as  thisHon*"***  Cort  shall  award  And  humbly  prayeth  to  bee  hence  dismissed  w*^*  her 
reasonable  costs  and  charges  &c.  &a 
Predict  Def  Jiir  xvij  die  Aprilis 
anno  r.  R.  Carol  xxiiij  *"  apud  Tho:  Dighton 

Stratford  sup  Avon  in  Com  Warr.  John  Eston. 

oonun 


^  This    declaration    is  mteresting   and   important  as  I  Sir  Hu^h  Clopton  to  Maoklin  in  1742,  that  she  carried 

pronof?  that  some  of  Shakespeare's  papers  were  in  his  |  away  with  her  from  Stratford  many  of  her  grand&tiier's 

fijand-daughter^s    custody  after  the  death  of  her  first  '  '-'^- 

bosband,  and  coincides  with  the  tradition  mentioned  hy 


manuscripts. 
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Yeneris  11*  Febmadj  Tennmo  Hillanj  Anno  dm  One  thcmsand  six  hundred  and  for^e^ 
Inter  Edru  NasL  Quer 

and 
Eliza  Nash  Deftem 

Farasmuch  as  this  Court  was  this  present  day  informed  by  Mr.  Gatlin  being  of  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  that  the 
Plaintiff  having  exlubited  his  Bill  into  this  Court  to  be  relieved  touching  certain  lands  devised  to  the  Defendant 
or  her  life,  the  remainder  to  the  Plaintiff  and  his  heirs  the  Defendant  by  her  Answer  hath  confessed  the  having  of 
the  Original  Will  and  the  Plaintiff's  estate  which  being  an  estate  of  an  inheritance  and  the  Defendants  but  an 
estate  for  life  and  witnesses  being  examined  in  the  Cause  it  was  prayed  that  the  Defendant  might  bring  the  said 
Original  Will  confessed  in  her  answer  into  this  Court,  there  to  remain  indifferently  for  both  parties  which  is  ordered 
accordingly,  unless  the  Defendant  having  notice  thereof  shall  within  a  week  after  such  notioe  shew  unto  this  Court 
good  cause  to  the  contrary. 

B 1648  Mo  343  C.  F.  BODWELL,  Oerk. 

Lune  !&**  May  Tenuino  Pas  Anno  Begni  Cazoli  B^  2^"  One  thousand  six  hundred  and 

forty  eight. 
Inter  Edwaidu  Nasfae  Quer. 

Elizabeth  Nashe  executrix  Thome  Nash  et  Thoma  Withers  Deftes. 
Upon  Motion  this  day  made  unto  this  Court  by  Mr.  Catlin  being  of  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  It  is  Ordered  tlnft 
process  of  duces  tecum  be  awarded  against  the  Defendants  to  bring  into  this  Court  the  will  evidences  and  writingi 
confessed  by  their  answer  to  be  in  their  custody  or  at  the  return  thereof  to  shew  unto  this  Court  good  cause  to 
the  contrary. 

B  1647  folio  573  C.  F.  BODWELL,  dflfk. 

Sabbi  10^  Junij  Term  Trin  A""  Bs  Car  24"  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  eight. 
Inter  Edru.  Nash  Quer 

Eliza  Nash  executrix  Tho:  Nash  and  Thoma  Withers     Deftes 

Whereas  by  an  order  of  the  15*^  of  May  last  processof  duces  tecum  was  awarded  against  the  Defendants  to 
bring  into  this  Court  the  will  evidences  and  writings  confessed  by  their  answer  to  be  in  their  custody  or  at  the 
return  thereof  to  shew  unto  this  Court  good  cause  to  the  onitraiy,  upon  opening  of  the  matter  this  present  digr 
unto  this  Court  by  Mr.  Dighton  being  of  the  Defendants  Counsel  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chute  being  of  the 
Plaintiffii  Counsel  and  upon  reading  of  the  said  Order  It  was  alleged  that  the  Defendant  Elizabeth  bath  an  estate 
for  life  in  the  Lands  in  question  and  being  executrix  of  the  said  Thomas  Nash  hath  proved  the  will  and  justifies  the 
detaining  of  the  said  evidences  in  her  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  her  title  but  the  Plaintifb  Counsel  alleging 
that  the  inheritance  of  the  lands  being  in  the  Plaintiff  the  said  evidences  do  properly  belong  to  the  Platnti^ 
Whereupon  and  upon  hearing  what  was  alleged  on  either  side  It  is  Ordered  that  the  will  be  brought  into  thia 
Court  to  the  end  the  Plaintiff  may  examine  witnesses  thereupon  and  then  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  Defendant 
and  that  the  Defendant  shall  also  bring  the  said  evidencies  and  writings  into  Court  upon  oath  the  first  day  of  the 
next  term  there  to  remain  for  the  equal  benefit  of  both  parties  and  shall  within  ten  days  after  notice  deliver  unto 
the  Plaintiff  a  true  Schedule  thereol 

B  1647  foUo  742  C.  F.  BODWELL,  Clerk. 

NASH'S  WILL. 

By  this  will,  dated  August  26, 1642,  which  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  fix>m  the  period 
when  Mrs.  Nash  was  ordered  to  {ffoduce  it  in  Court,  Thomas  Nash  makes  the  following  disposition  of  that  portkm 
of  his  property  in  which  alone  we  are  interested,— the  inheritance  of  the  poet's  grand-daughter  :— 

<'  That  is  to  sale  fiirst  I  give  dispose  and  bequeath  unto  Elizabeth  my  welbeloved  wife  and  her  assignee  for  and 
duringe  the  terme  of  her  naturall  life  in  lieue  of  her  Joynture  and  thirdes  All  that  messuage  or  Tenemente  w** 
thappurtenances  sdtuate  lyeinge  and  beinge  in  Stratford  uppon  Avon  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  in  a  streete 
there  called  or  knowen  by  the  name  of  the  Chappell  streete  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and  occupacon  of  one 
Johane  Norman  widowe,  And  alsoe  one  meadowe  w*»»  thappurtenances  lyemge  and  beinge  w*in  the  parishe  of  OW 
Stratford  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  and  called  or  knowen  by  the  name  of  the  Square  meadowe  and  lyeinge 
nere  unto  the  greate  stone  bridge  of  Stratford  aforesaid  And  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  &  occupacon  of  one  Willm 
Abbottes  Inholder  And  alsoe  one  other  meadowe"  w*"  thappiutenances  lyeinge  and  beinge  w'^'in  the  parishe  of 
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old  Stiatford  afoiesftid  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  and  Galled  or  knowen  by  the  name  of  the  Waahe 
meadowe  and  lyeinge  nere  unto  the  said  'greate  stone  bridge  of  Stratford  ••••••    item  I  give  dispose 

and  bequeath  unto  my  loveinge  kindaman  Edward  Nash  gentleuuin  sonne  and  heire  of  my  Unde  George 
Naahe  of  London  gentleman  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes  for  ever  after  the  death  and  deoeasse  of  Elizabeth  my 
said  wife  All  that  the  said  messuage  or  Tenement  w'^  thappurtenances  sdtuate  lyeinge  and  being  in  Stratford 
uppon  ATon  aforesaid  in  the  said  Ck)unty  of  Warwicke  in  the  said  Streete  there  Called  the  Chappell  streete 
and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and  occupacon  of  the  said  Johane  Norman  And  alsoe  the  said  meadowe  w'*' 
the  appurtenances  lyeing  and  beinge  w^^in  the  parishe  of  old  Stratford  aforesaid  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke 
Called  or  knowen  by  the  name  of  the  square  meadowe  and  lyeinge  nere  unto  the  said  greate  stone  bridge  of 
Stratfi»d  aforesaid  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and  occupacon  of  one  Willm  Abbottes  Inholder  •  «  *  «  « 
Item  I  give  dispose  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  kindesman  Edward  Nash  and  to  his  heires  and  assignes  for 
ever  one  messuage  or  Tenement  w*^  the  Appurtenances  comonly  called  or  knowen  by  the  name  of  the  Newe 
place  sdtuate  lyeing  and  being  in  Stratford  uppon  Avon  Aforesiad  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  in  a  streete 
there  Called  or  knowen 'by  the  name  of  the  Chappell  streete  Togeather  alsoe  w^  all  and  singuler  bowses 
outhowses  bames  stables  orchardes  gardens  easementes  proffittes  and  Comodities  to  the  same  belonginge  or  in  anie 
wise  appertayninge  or  reputed  taken  esteemed  or  enjoyed  as  thereunto  bdonging  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and 
occupacon  of  mee  the  said  Thomas  Nashe  And  alsoe  ffoure  yard  land  of  earrable  land  meadowe  and  pasture  w*^ 
Thsppurtoiances  lyeinge  and  beinge  in  the  Comon  ffieldes  of  old  Stratford  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  togeather 
w«^  all  easementes  proffitts  Comons  Comodities  and  hereditaments  to  the  same  ffoure  yard  landes  or  anie  of 
them  belonging  or  in  anie  wise  appertayninge  «  •  *  •  And  alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  tenement  w*^ 
thappurtenances  sdtuate  lyeinge  &  beinge  in  the  parishe  of  in  London  and  Called  or  knowen 

by  the  name  of  the  wardropp  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and  occupacon  of  one  Dickes    *    •    • 

And  alsoe  the  said  messuage  or  tenemente  w<**  Tlu^purtenances  sdtuate  lyeinge  and  beinge  in  Stratford  uppon 
Avon  aforesaid  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  in  tiie  said  streete  there  Called  the  Henley  streete  and  nowe 
in  the  tenure  use  &  occupacon  of  the  said  John  Homeby  blacksmith  And  alsoe  one  other  messuage  or  Tenem*  w* 
Thappurtenances  sdtuate  lydng  and  being  in  Stratford  uppon  Avon  aforesaid  in  the  said  County  of  Warwicke  in 
a  oertayne  street  there  Called  the  Chappell  streete  and  nowe  in  the  tenure  use  and  occupacon  of  the  said  Nicholas 
Ingram  ••♦♦♦♦  All  the  rest  and  other  of  my  goodes  Chatties  Cattells  leases  Jewells  pUte  howsehold* 
gtuffe  and  Implementes  of  howsehold  moveable  and  unmoveable  my  debtes  and  legades  being  paid  and  my  fimerall 
ezpenoes  being  discharged  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Elizabeth  my  wife  whom  I  make  fuU  and  whole  Executrix 
of  this  my  hist  will  and  Testament  And  I  reToke  and  renownce  all  former  &  other  Will  and  Wills  by  mee 
made  And  I  appoynt  and  entreate  my  Loveinge  ffinendes  Edmund  Rawlins  gent  Willm  Smith  and  John  Easton 
to  bee  the  overseers  of  this  my  hist  Will  and  Testament  desiringe  them  to  see  this  my  last  Will  to  bee 
performed  soe  fiure  as  in  them  lyeth  And  for  their  paines  therein  I  give  them  and  every  of  them  fforty  shillings 
apeeoe  In  witness  to  this  my  Will  I  have  putt  my  hand  &  seale  the  day  and  yeare  above  Written. 

Tho :  Nasha 
Witaessea  to  the  sealing  and  publishinge  hereof, 

John  Soch. 

Michaell  Johnson. 

Samuell  Rawlins. 

Thx  following  are  translations  of  two  Recoveries  hitherto  unpublished,  by  which  Mrs.  Nash,  after  disputing  the 
win  in  question,  succeeded  in  limiting  a  portion  of  the  poet's  estates  to  his  descendants.  The  first  refers  to  the 
land  purchased  by  him  in  1602,  of  William  and  John  Combe :  the  other  to  the  house  in  Blackfiian,  bought  in 
1612-ia  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  parties  concerned  with  Mrs.  Nash  in  this  confirmation  of  the  property  are 
two  of  the  Hathaways,  or  Hathways,  an  additional  proof,  to  that  afforded  by  her  will,  of  her  friendly  intertx)ur8e 
with  the  members  of  her  grsndmother's  fiunily. 

RMOYsaT  Roll,  2a.  Charles  1.    Miohaelxas.    Roll  103  (on  ike  hack). 

Pleas  of  Land  Inrolled  at  Westminster  before  Peter  Phesant  and  John 

Godbold  Justices  of  the  Lord  the  King  of  the  Common  Pleas,  of 

Michaehnas  Term  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  the  rdgn  of  Lord  Charles 

by  the  grsoe  of  Qod  of  England  Scotland  France  and  IreUnd,  King, 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

WanridL  Ss.    William  Hat^way  and  Thomas  Hathway  in  tbdr  proper  persons  demand  against  lUchaid  Lane 

gentkman  and  William  Smyth  gentleman,  three  messuages,  three  gardens,  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land 

and  twenty  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances  in  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Olde  Stratforde,  Bishopton  and 

Wdcombe  as  thdr  right  and  inheritance    And  into  which  the  same  Richard  and  William  Smyth  have  not  entry 

e 
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bat  after  the  disseisin  irhich  Hugh  Hunt  thereof  unjustly  and  without  judgment  hath  made  to  the  albrantd 
William  Hathway  and  Thomas  within  thirty  years  &c  And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  Beiaed  of  the 
tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  King  that  now  is,  by  taking  the  profits  thereof  to  the  value  &c  And  into  which  kc  And  thereof  they 
bring  Suit  &c. 

And  the  aforesaid  Richard  and  William  Smyth  in  their  proper  persons  come  and  defend  their  right  when  &c 
And  thereupon  vouch  to  warrant  Elizabeth  Kashe  widow  who  is  present  here  in  Court  in  her  proper  pexBon  And 
freely  warrants  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  them  &c.  And  hereupon  the  aforesaid  William 
Hathway  and  Thomas  demand  against  the  same  Elizabeth  tenant  by  her  own  warranty  the  tenements  afoieaaid 
with  appurtenances  in  form  aforesaid  &c  And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  seised  of  the  tenements 
aforesaid  with  appurtenances  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
King  that  now  is,  by  taking  the  profits  thereof  to  the  value  &c.  And  into  which  &c.  And  thereof  they  bring 
Suit  kc 

And  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Tenant  by  her  own  Warranty  defends  her  right  when  Ac.*  And  thereupon  further 
voucheth  to  warrant  Robert  Lee  who  is  also  present  here  in  Court  in  his  proper  person  And  freely  warrants  the 
tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  her  &c  And  hereupon  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and. Thomas 
demand  against  the  same  Robert  Tenant  by  his  own  warranty  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  in 
form  aforesaid  kc  And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  seised  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances 
in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord  the  King  that  now  is  by  taking  the 
profits  thereof,  to  the  value  kc    And  into  which  kc    And  thereof  they  bring  Suit  &c. 

And  the  aforesaid  Robert  Tenant  by  his  own  warranty  defends  his  right  when,  &c  And  saith  that  the  afore- 
said Hugh  did  not  disseise  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  with 
appurtenances  as  the  same  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  by  their  writ  and  declaration  aforesaid  above  do 
suppose  And  of  this  he  putteth  himself  upon  the  Country  kc  And  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas 
thereupon  crave  licence  to  imparl  And  they  have  it  &c.  And  afterwards  the  same  William  Hathway  and  Thoou» 
come  again  here  into  Court  in  this  same  Term  in  their  proper  persons  And  the  aforsaid  Robert  although  solemnly 
called  cometh  not  again  but  departed  in  contempt  of  the  Court  And  maketh  default  Therefore  it  is  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  recover  their  seisin  against  the  aforesaid  Richard  and  William 
Smyth  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  And  that  the  same  Richard  and  William  Smyth  have  of 
the  land  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  to  the  value  kc  And  that  the  same  Elizabeth  further  have  of  the  land  of  the 
aforesaid  Robert  to  the  value  kc  And  the  same  Robert  in  Mercy,  &c.  And  hereupon  the  aforesaid  William' 
Hathway  and  Thomas  pray  a  writ  of  our  Lord  the  King  to  be  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  aforesaid  to 
cause  full  seisin  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  be  delivered  to  them  And  it  is  granted  to  them 
returnable  here  without  delay  &a  Afterwards  that  is  to  say  on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  November  in  this  same 
Term  come  here  into  Court  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  in  their  proper  persons  And  the  Shetiff 
namely  Richard  Lucy  Esquire  now  returns  that  he  by  virtue  of  the  said  writ  to  him  uiirected  on  the  twenty  sixth 
day  of  November  last  past  did  cause  full  seisin  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  be  delivered  to 
the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  as  by  the  said  writ  he  was  conmianded.  kc 

Reootert  Roll,  23.  Charles  1.    Michaelmas.    Roll  103  {on  the  hack). 

Pleas  of  Land  Inrolled  at  Westminster  before  Peter  Phesant  and  John  God- 
bold  Justices  of  the  Lord  the  King  of  the  Common  Pleas,  of  Michaehuas 
Term  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of 
God  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &C. 
LoirnoN   Ss.    WUliam  Hathway  and  Thomas  Hathway  in  their  proper  persons  demand  against  Richard  T.^i^ 
gentleman  and  William  Smjrth  gentleman,  one  messuage  with  appurtenances  in  the  parish  of  St  Aime  Blackfriera 
as  their  right  and  inheritance    And  into  which  the  same  Richard  and  William  Smyth  have  not  entry  but  after 
the  disseisin  which  Hugh  Hunt  thereof  unjustly  and  without  judgment  hath  made  to  the  aforesaid  William 
Hathway  and  Thomas  within  thirty  years  &c    And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  seised  of  the  messoa^ 
aforesaid  with  appurtenances  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
King  that  now  is  by  taking  the  profits  thereof  to  the  value  &c.    And  into  which  kc    And  thereof  they  bring 
suit  &C. 

And  the  aforesaid  Richard  and  William  Smyth  in  th^  proper  persons  come  and  defend  their  right  when  kc 
And  thereupon  vouch  to  warrant  Elizabeth  Nashe  widow  who  is  present  here  in  Court  in  her  proper  person  Aad 
freely  warrants  the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  them  kc  And  hereupon  the  aforesaid  William 
Hathway  and  Thomas  demand  against  the  same  Elizabeth  tenant  by  her  own  warranty  the  messuage  aforesaid 
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with  appurtenances  in  ibrm  aforesaid  &c.  And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  seised  of  the  messuage  aforesaid 
with  appurtenances  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  the  Lord  the  King  that 
now  is  by  taking  the  profits  thereof  to  the  value  &c.    And  into  which  &c    And  thereof  they  bring  suit  kc 

And  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Tenant  by  her  own  warranty  defends  her  right  when  &c.  And  thereupon  furthei 
Toucheth  to  warrant  Robert  Lee  who  is  also  present  here  in  Court  in  his  proper  person  And  freely  warrants 
the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  her  &c  And  hereupon  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas 
denumd  against  the  said  Robert  Tenant  by  his  own  warranty  the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances 
in  form  aforesaid  kc  And  whereupon  they  say  that  they  were  seised  of  the  messuage  aforesaid  with 
appurtenances  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  in  time  of  peace  in  the  time  of  the  Lord  the  King  that  now  is 
by  taking  the  profits  thereof  to  the  value  &c.  And  [into  which  &c.  And  thereof  they  bring  suit  &c.  And  the 
aforesaid  Robert  Tenant  by  his  own  warrantiy  defends  his  right  when  &c.  And  saith  that  the  aforesaid  Hugh  did 
not  disseise  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  of  the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  as  the  same 
William  Hathway  and  Thomas  by  their  writ  and  declaration  aforesaid  above  do  suppose  And  of  this  he  putteth 
idmaelf  upon  the  Country  &c 

And  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  thereupon  crave  leave  to  imparl  And  they  have  it  ftc  And 
afterwards  the  same  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  come  again  here  into  Court  in  this  same  Term  in  their 
proper  persons  And  the  aforesaid  Robert  although  solemnly  called  cometh  not  again  but  departed  in  contempt  of 
the  Court  And  maketh  de&ult 

Therefore  it  is  considered  that  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  recover  their  seisin  against  the 
aforesaid  Ri<^Ard  and  William  Smyth  of  the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  And  that  the  same  Richard 
and  William  Smyth  have  of  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  to  the  value  &c.  And  that  the  same  Elizabeth 
have  lastly  of  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  to  the  value  &c  And  the  same  Robert  in  mercy  &c.  And  hereupon 
the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  pray  a  writ  of  Our  Lord  the  King  to  be  directed  to  the  Sherifiig  of 
London  aforesaid  to  cause  full  seisin  of  the  messuage  aforesaid  with  appurtenances  to  be  delivered  to  them  And 
it  is  granted  to  them  returnable  here  without  delay  &c  Afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Twenty  ninth  day  of 
Kovember  in  this  same  Term  come  here  into  Court  the  aforesud  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  in  their  proper 
persons  And  the  Sheriff  namely  Samuel  Averey  and  John  Bide  now  return  that  they  by  virtue  of  the  said  writ 
to  them  directed  on  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  November  last  past  did  cause  full  seisin  of  the  messuage  aforesaid 
with  appurtenances  to  be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  William  Hathway  and  Thomas  as  by  the  said  writ  they  were 
prayed  &c. 

THE  SUPPOSITITIOUS  SHAKESPEARE  DOCUMENTS. 

Ik  addition  to  the  MS.  aimotations  of  Mr.  Collier's  ''  Corrected  folio,  1632,"  and  those  on  the  margins  of  Lord 
EUesmere's  folio,  1623,  every  one  of  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent  authority  to  be  of 
quite  recent  fabrication,  the  following  documents,  alter  careful  inspection,  have  been  found  to  present  immistake- 
able  evidences  of  being  coimterfeit 

Is  Bbidoewater  House. 

1.  Memorial  of  the  players,  James  Burbidge,  Richard  Burbidge,  John  Laneham,  &c  &c.  November,  1589  (See 
^iote  ^f  p.  xxiiL)  and  Collixb'b  Lift  of  Shakeapeare,  p.  82. 

2.  List  of  Claims  made  by  R.  Burbidge :  Laz.  Fletcher :  W.  Shakspeare,  &c  No  date,  which  Mr.  Collier 
describes  as  *'  a  paper,  which  shows,  with  great  exactness  and  particularity,  the  amount  of  interest  then  claimed  by 
each  sharer,  those  sharers  being  Richard  Burbadge,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell,  Joseph  Taylor,  and  Lowin,  with  foiu:  other  persons  not  named,  each  the  owner  of  half  a  share."— 
CoUiiB&'s  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  189. 

*^For  avoiding  of  the  playhouae  in  the  Blache  Friers, 
Impr   Richard  Burbidge  owith  the  Fee,  and  is  alsoe  a  sharer  thereirL  His  interest  he  rateth  at  the 

grosse  somme  of  1000 11  for  the  Fee,  and  for  his  foure  Shares  the  summe  of  933  li  6s  8d        1933  li    6s  8d 
Item    Laz  Fletcher  owith  three  shares  w*"^  he  rateth  at  700  li,  that  is  at  7  years  purchase 

for  eche  share,  or  33  li  6s  8d  one  year  with  an  other.  700  li 

Item    W.  Shakspeare  asketh  for  the  Wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  same  playhouse  500 11,  and 

for  his  4  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellowes  Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz.  933  li  6s  8d 
Item     Heminges'and  Condell  eche  2  shares 
Item    Joseph  Taylor  one  share  and  an  halfo 
Item    Lowing  one  share  and  an  halfe 
Item    Foore  more  playeres  with  one  halfo  share  unto  eche  of  them 

Sum*  totalis 

€2 


.  933  U  6s  8d 

1433  U    6s  8d 

933  U    6s  8d 

35011 

350U 

466ti  13s4d 

Sum*  totalis 

6166  li  13s  4d 
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"  Moreover,  the  hired  men  of  the  Oompanie  dematmd  some  reoompenoe  for  their  greate  loese,  and  the  Widowes 
and  Oxphanes  of  players,  who  are  paide  by  the  SfaaiBrs  at  diners  rates  and  proporoOns,  soe  as  in  the  whole  it  wiU 
ooste  the  Lo.  Mayor  and  Citizens  at  the  least  7000  H" 

3.  A  letter  from  Samuel  Daniel  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  from  which,  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Michael  Drayton,  had  been  candidates  for  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Queen's  revels."— (iSice  note  7»,  p.  xxxv.)  and  Colmeb'b  Life  of  Shaketpeare,  p.  173. 

To  the  Right  hmorabU  Sir  Thomas  Egerion,  Knight,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seale  of  Bngiand, 
I  will  not  indeavour,  Right  honorable,  to  thanke  you  in  wordes  for  this  new  great  and  vnlookt  for  &vor  showne 
vnto  me,  whereby  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever,  and  hope  one  day  with  true  harte  and  simple  skill  to  prove  that  I 
am  not  vnmindfulL 

Most  earnestly  doe  I  wishe  I  could  praise  as  your  Honour  has  knowne  to  deserae,  for  then  should  I,  like  my 
maister  Spencer,  whose  memorie  your  Honor  cherisheth,  leave  behinde  me  some  worthie  worke,  to,  be  treasured 
by  posteritie ;  What  my  pore  muse  could  performe  in  haste  is  here  set  downe,  and  though  it  be  &rre  below  what 
other  poets  and  better  pennes  have  written  it  commeth  from  a  gratefrill  horte  and  therefore  maye  be  accepted.  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  line  free  from  those  cares  and  troubles  that  hetherto  haue  been  my  continuall  and  wearisome 
companions.  But  a  little  time  is  paste  since  I  was  called  vpon  to  thanke  yo'  honor  for  my  brothers  advancement 
and  nowe  I  thanke  you  for  my  owne  w^^  double  kindnes  will  alwaies  receive  double  gratefrdlnes  at  both  our  handes. 
'  I  cannot  but  knowe  that  I  am  lesse  deseruing  then  some  that  sued  by  other  of  the  nobilitie  vnto  her  Ma**«  for 
this  roome,  if  M.  Drayton  my  good  friend  had  bene  chosen  I  should  not  have  murmured  for  sure  I  am  he  wold 
have  filled  it  most  ezcellentlie :  but  it  seemeth  to  myne  humble  iudgement  that  one  which  is  the  authour  of  playes 
now  daylie  presented  on  the  publick  stages  of  London  and  the  possessor  of  no  small  gaines,  and  moreover  himself 
an  actor  in  the  kinges  companie  of  Commedias,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  m'  of  the  Queenes  Ma**" 
Reuelles  for  as  much'  as  he  wold  sometimes  be  asked  to  approue  and  allowe  of  his  owne  writinge.  Therfbre  he  and 
more  of  like  qualitie  cannot  iustly  be  disappointed  because  through  yo'  Honors  gracious  interposition  the  chance 
wsA  haply  myne.  I  owe  this  and  all  else  to  yo'  Honors  and  if  euer  I  haue  time  and  abilitie  to  finishe  anie  noUe 
vndertaking  as  God  graunt  one  daye  I  shall,  the  worke  will  rather  be  yo'  Honors  then  myne.  God  maketh  a  poet 
but  his  creation  would  be  in  vaine  if  patrones  did  not  make  him  to  liua  Tc  Honor  hath  ever  shovme  yo*  selfe  the 
friend  of  desert,  and  pitty  it  were  if  this  should  be  the  first  exception  to  the  rule.  It  shall  not  be  whiles  my  poore 
witt  and  strenig^th  doe  remaine  to  me,  though  the  verses  w«^  I  nowe  sonde  be  indeed  noe  proofe  of  myne  abilitie 
I  onely  intfeat  yo'  Honor  to  accept  the  same  the  rather  as  an  earnest  of  my  good  will  then  as  an  example  of  my 
good  deede.    In  all  thinges  I  am  yo'  Honors 

Most  bounden  in  dutie  and  obseruancey 
S.  Daktelk 

4.  A  letter  assumed  to  be  from  Henry  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  on  behalf  of 
Shakespeare  and  Burbadge.    No  date.— (Sk  note  «,  p.  xxxviL)  and  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare^  p.  193  :— 

My  verie  honored  Lo.  the  manie  good  offices  I  haue  receiued  at  yo'  Lps  handes  wh^  ought  to  make  me  backward 
in  asking  further  fovours  onely  imbouldeneth  me  to  require  more  in  the  same  kinde.  Yo*  Lp  wilbe  warned  howc 
hereafter  you  graunt  anie  sute  seeing  it  drAweth  on  more  and  greater  demaundes  :  this  w**"  now  presseth  is  to 
request  yo^  Lp  in  all  you  can  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players  of  the  blacke  Fryers  who  call  themselues  by  authoritie 
the  Servantes  of  his  Ma*^*  and  aske  for  the  proteocOn  of  their  most  gracious  maister  and  Soueraigne  in  ^"  the  tyms 
of  there  troble.  They  are  threatened  by  the  Lo.  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  London  never  friendly  to  their  calling 
w*^  the  distruccOn  of  their  meanes  of  liuelihood  by  the  pulling  downe  of  their  plaiehouse  w^^  is  a  piiuate  theate 
and  hath  never  giuen  ocasion  of  anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bearers  aie  two  of  the  chiefe  of  the  oompanie,  one 
of  them  by  name  Richard  Burbidge  who  humblie  sueth  for  yC  Lps  kinde  helpe  for  that  he  is  a  man  fiunous  as  our 
english  Roscius  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  worde  and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admira[b]ly.  By  the 
exercise  of  his  qualitie  industiy  and  good  behaviour  he  hath  become  possessed  of  the  Blacke  Fryers  playhouse  w«^ 
hath  bene  imployed  for  playes  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his  Father  now  nere  50  yeres  agona  The  other  is  a  man 
no  whitt  less  deseruing  fiiuor  and  my  especial  friende  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  cumpanie,  now  a 
sharer  m  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  english  pkyes.w^^  as  your  Lp.  knoweth  were  most  singulerlj 
liked  of  Queue  Elizabeth  when  the  cumpanie  was  called  vppon  to  performe  before  her  Ma**«  at  Court  at  Chiistmas 
and  Shrove  tide.  His  most  gracious  Ma*'«  King  James  alsoe  since  his.commg  to  the  crowne  hath  extended  hia 
Royall  fiivour  to  the  companie  in  diners  wales  and  at  sundrie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name  William 
Shakespeare  and  they  are  both  of  one  countie  and  indeede  allmost  of  one  towne,  both  are  right  fiunous  in  their 
qiudities  though  it  longeth  not  of  yc  La  grauitie  and  wisdome  to  resort  vnto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to 
delight  the  publique  eare.    Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  bee  molested  in  their  waye  of  life  whereby  they 
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BuuBtaine  themaelTes  and  their  wives  and  fiunilies  (being  both  married  and  of  good  repatao5n)  as  well  as  the 
widowes  and  orpbaneB  of  some  of  their  dead  Mows.    YoF  Lo.  most  bounden  at  o5m. 

Oopiavera,  H.  S« 

&  DnSt  of  warrant  appointing  Robert  Dabomc,  William  Shakespeare,  &c.  instructors  of  the  Children  of  the 
Qoeen's  Revels— {5k  noU  «,  p.  xxxviL)  and  Collier's  Life  of  Skakeapeare,  pp.  197-8  :— 

lUght  tmstie  and  well  beloved  &c.  James,  &c.  To  all  Mayors,  8heriffes,  Justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  Whereas 
the  Queene  our  dearest  wife  hath  for  her  pleasure  and  recreac5n  appointed  her  servauntes  Robert  Dabome  &c.  to 
pnmide  and  bring  uppe  a  convenient  nomber  of  children  who  shalbe  called  the  children  of  her  Ma'"*  revelles. 
Knowe  yee  that  We  have  appointed  and  authorized  and  by  these  presentes  doe  appoint  and  authorize  the  saide 
Robert  Dabome,  Willm  Shakespeare,  Nathaniel  Field,  and  Edward  Kirkham  from  time  to  time  to  prouide  and 
bring  vpp  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  and  them  to  instruct  and  exercise  in  the  qnalitie  of  playing  Tragedies 
Comedies  &&  by  the  name  of  the  childien  of  the  reuelles  to  the  Queene,  within  the  blacke  Fryers  in  our  Cittie  of 
London  and  els  where  within  our  realme  of  England.  Wherefore  we  will  and  commaund  you  and  everie  of  you  to 
peimitte  her  said  servaontes  to  keepe  a  convenient  nomber  of  children  by  the  name  of  the  children  of  the  reuelles 
to  the  Queene,  and  them  to  ezerdse  in  the  qualitie  <^  playing  aocwding  to  our  Royall  pleasure.  Provided  allwayes 
that  noe  playes  ftc.  shalbe  by  them  presented,  but  such  pkyes  &c  as  haue  reoeiued  the  aprobaoOn  and  allowance 
of  our  Maister  of  the  Reuelles  for  the  tyme  being.  And  these  our  lies  shalbe  yo'  sufficient  wacraunt  in  this 
behai&    In  Witnesse  whereof  &c.    4°  die  Janii,  1609. 

Bl  Fr  and  globe  Ourten  and  fortune^  All  in  &  neere 

Wh  Fr  and  parishe  garden  Hope  and  Swanne  /      London 

Proude  pouertie  Engl  tragedie 

Widdowes  mite  False  Friendes 

Antonio  kinsmen  Hate  and  loue 

Triumph  of  truth  Taming  of  8 

Touchstone  K-  Edw.  2 
Mirror  of  life 

Grisaell  Stayed. 

In  DVLWIOH  CoLLsai. 

1.  Alleyn  and  Kempe's  Wager,  which  Mr.  Collier  introduces  as  follows  :— 

*'  But  there  is  another  paper  of  a  very  similar  kind,  apparently  referring  to  the  pieceding,  or  to  some  other  like 
contest,  but  containing  several  r^narkable  allnsiops,  which  Malone  did  not  notice.  Perhaps  it  never  met  his  eye, 
or  perhaps  he  reserved  it  for  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  unwilling  to  forestall  that  production  by  mserting  it 
diewhere.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  Uiter  date,  and  it  mentions  not  only  Tarlton,  Knell,  apd  Bentley,  but  Kempe, 
PhiDipe,  and  Pope,  while  Alleyn's  rival  Burbage  is  sneered  at  as  *  Roscius  Richard,'  and  Shakespeare  introduced 
undor  tlie  name  of  Will,  by  which  we  l^ye  Thomas  Heywood's  authoritie  (in  his  *  Hienurchie  of  the  blessed 
Angels,*  1635,  p.  206)  for  saying  he  was  known  among  his  companions.  The  paper  is  in  verse,  and  runs  precisely 
asfoUows: 

" 'Sw«tt  Nedd6,  nowe  wynne  an  other  wagar  If  Roscius  Bichard  foames  and  Aunea, 

For  thine  old  fiiende  and  Fellow  atager ;  The  globe  ahall  have  but  emptie  roomes ; 

Tariton  himself  thou  dost  excel!.  If  thou  doest  act ;  and  WUles  newe  playe 

And  Bentley  beate,  and  oooquer  Knell,  Shall  be  reheant  some  other  daye. 

And  nowe  shall  Kempe  oteoome  aswell.  Consent,  then,  Kedde;  doe  us  this  gmoe : 

The  moneys  downe,  the  place  the  Hope,  Thou  cannot  faile  in  anie  case ; 

Fhillipea  shall  hide  his  head  and  Pope.  For  in  the  triall,  come  what  maye, 

Fear  not.  the  victorie  is  thvne ;  All  sides  shall  brave  Ned  AUin  saye.'  " 

Thou  still  as  maoheles  Ned  shall  shyne.  ^  ^  _,  •«     ,   ,  ^  ^ 

Memoirs  qf  Alleyn,  p.  13,  ed.  J.  P.  CoUier,  1841 

2.  A  list  of  players,  added  to  a  genuine  memorandum  ;  {See  noU  ^,  p.  xxxv.)  of  which  addition  Mr.  Collier 
says:— 

"Malone  also  appears  to  have  reserved  another  circumstance,  of  veiy  considerable  importance  in  relation  to 
Shakespeare,  ibr  his  life  of  the  poet  To  the  lastrquoted  document,  but  in  a  different  hand  and  in  different  ink, 
is  appended  a  list  of  the  king's  players.  The  name  of  Shakespeare  there  occurs  second,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  of  the  Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  &&  prior  to  the  date  of  that  letter,  it  proves 
that  up  to  0th  April,  1604,  our  great  dramatist  continued  to  be  numbered  among  the  aeU>ri  of  the  company. 


lyin  APPENDIX. 

Hitherto  the  last  trace  we  have  had  of  Shakespeare  as  actually  on  the  stage,  has  heen  as  one  of  the  perfbnners  in 
Ben  Jonson*s  *  Sejantu,*  which  was  produced  in  1603.    We  will  insert  the  list  as  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Council's  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c 
"*KsComp. 

Burbidge  Armyn 

Shakespeare  Slye 

Fletcher  Cowley 

Phillips  Hostler 

Oondle  Day.'  " 
Hemminges 

Collier's  Memairt  ofAUeyn,  p.  68. 

3.  A  letter  from  John  Marston  to  Henslow,  heralded  thus  :— 

"  The  following  undated  note  from  Marston  to  Henslowe  may  not  be  unfitly  introduced  here :  it  refers  to  a  play 
by  Marston  on  the  subject  of  Columbus,  of  which  we  hear  on  no  other  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  scraps  of 
correspondence  between  Henslowe  and  the  poets  in  his  employ,  existing  at  Dulwich  College,  of  the  major  part  of 
which  Malone  has  given  copies,  but  omitting  the  subsequent,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  collection. 

**  ^  Mr.  Hensloe,  at  the  rose  on  the  Bank  side. 
" '  If  you  like  my  play  of  Columbus,  it  is  verie  well  and  you  shall  give  me  no  more  than  twentie  poundes  fcA"  it, 
but  If  nott,  lett  mee  have  it  by  this  Bearer  againe,  as  I  knowe  the  kinges  men  will  fireelie  give  mee  as  mudi  for 
it,  and  the  profitts  of  the  third  daye  moreover. 

"  *  Soe  I  rest  yours 

"  *  John  Maboton.'  " 
Collier's  Memoin  ofAUeyn,  p.  IM. 

4.  A  slip  purporting  to  be  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  who  made  a  complaint,— against  what  is  not 
specified, — ^in  1696,  and  which  Mr.  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  126,  represents  as  *' valuable  oidy  because  it 
proves  distinctly  that  our  great  dramatist  was  an  inhabitant  of  Southwark  very  soon  after  the  Globe  was  in 
operation."    {See  note  ^,  p.  xxxi.) 

6.  **  A  brdf  noat  taken  out  of  the  poores  booke,  contayning  the  names  of  all  thenhabitants  of  this  Liberty  which 
are  rated  and  assesed  to  a  weekely  paim<  towardes  the  relief  of  the  poore,  as  it  standes  now  encreased,  this  6*  day 
of  Aprill,  1609,"  &c  This  document  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  Memoirs  of  Edward  AUeyn,  p.  91,  and  in  his 
Idfe  of  Shakespeare,  p.  187,  to  show  that  Shakespeare,  at  the  date  in  question,  was  rated  to  the  poor  of  the  Clink  in 
Southwark  as  an  "inhabitant"  at  6d,  per  week.  Among  the  names  on  this  list  are  Henslowe,  Alleyne,  Lee, 
Benfield,  Lowins,  Towne,  Jubye,  Hunt,  Shakespeare,  and  Bird,  all  connected  with  the  theatres  of  the  period. 
[See  noU  »,  p.  xxxvii.) 

In  the  State  Paper  Office. 

1.  A  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbadge,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeaz«y 
&C.  &CL    For  this  instrument,  see  note  ^,  p.  xxx. 

Although  the  above  are  all  of  the  documents  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Collier  which  have  been  subjected  to 
paleographic  examination  and  are  condemned  as  spurious,  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  his  discoveries  which 
stand  suspected.  But  as  the  remainder  will  shortly  undergo  investigation  by  skilled  paleographers,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  their  authenticity  based  only  upon  internal  evidence. 


PRELIMINARY  MATTER  IN  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623.^ 


THE  DEDICATTOK 

To  tiie  Most  Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren.  William  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.,  Lord 
Chamberlaine  to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty.  And  Philip  Earle  of  Montgomery, 
&C.,  Gentleman  of  his  Majesties  Bed-chamber.  Both  Knights  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  studie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the  many  favors  we  have  received 
from  your  LL.,  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things  that  can 
bee,  feare,  and  rashnesse ;  rashnesse  in  the  enterprize,  and  feare  of  the  successe.  For,  when  we 
valew  the  places  your  HH  sustaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater,  then  to  descend 
to  the  reading  of  these  trifles  :  and,  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  depriVd  our  selves  of 
the  defence  of  our  Dedication.  But  since  your  LL  have  beene  pleased  to  thinke  these  trifles  some- 
thing, heeretofore;  and  have  prosequuted  both  them,  and  their  Authour  living,  with  so  much  favour  : 
we  hope,  that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  exequutor 
to  Ids  owne  writings)  you  will  use  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent.  There  is  a  great  diflerence  whether  any  Booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or  flnde  them  :  This 
hath  done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your  LL.  likings  of  the  severall  parts,  when  they  were  acted, 
as  before  they  were  published,  the  Volume  ask'd  to  be  yours.  Wo  have  but  collected  them,  and 
done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  Orphanes,  Guardians  ;  without  ambition  either  of  selfe- 
profit,  or  fame  :  onely  to  keepe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend,  &  Fellow  alive,  as  was  our 
SHAKESPEAEE,  by  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as 
we  have  justly  observed,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  LL  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  addresse ; 
it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your 
HH  by  the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also  crave  our  abilities  to  be  considerd,  my  Lords. 
We  cannot  go  beyond  our  owne  powera  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or 
what  they  have  :  and  many  Nations  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  &  incense,  obtained 
their  requests  with  a  leavened  Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch  their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they 
could :  And  the  most,  though  meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are  dedicated 
to  Temples.  La  that  name  therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to  your  HH.  these  remaines 
of  your  servant  Shakespeare ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be  ever  your  LL,  the  reputation 
his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefull  to  shew  their  gratitude  both  to 
the  Uving,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

John  Heminoe, 
Henry  Condell. 


^  In  the  preliminary  nuttier  of  the  first  and  second  folio,  I   spelling,  and,  where  the  sense  was  not  ohsoured  by  it,  to 
I  hsTe  thought  it  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  old,  quaint  i   the  andent  punctuation  also. 


Ix  PRELIMINARY  MATTER  IN  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623. 

THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  READER 

To  the.  greaJt  Varidy  of  Readers. 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  There  you  are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you 
were  weighd.  Especially,  when  the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities  :  and  not 
of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  It  is  now  publique,  &;  you  wil  stand  for  your 
priviledges  wee  know :  to  read  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend 
a  Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde  soever  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make 
your  licence  the  same,  and  spare  not  Judge  your  sixe-pen'orth,  your  shillings  worth,  your 
five  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome.  But^ 
whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  not  drive  a  Trade,  or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be 
a  Magistrate  of  wit>  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers^  or  the  GocJo^t  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie, 
know,  these  Playes  have  had  their  triall  ajreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales;  and  do  now  come 
forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  then  any  purchased  Letters  of  commendation- 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished,  that  thfl  Author  himselfe  had 
liv'd  to  have  set  forth,  and  overseen  his  owne  writings ;  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise, 
and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their 
care,  and  paine,  to  have  collected  &  publish'd  them ;  and  so  to  haye  publish'd  them,  as  where 
(before)  you  were  abus'd  with  diverse  stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maijned,  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  impostors,  that  expos'd  them  :  even  those,  are  now  oflfer'd  to  your 
view  cur'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived 
th5.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  !Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind 
and  hand  went  together :  And  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have  scarse 
received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  onelie  gather  his  works, 
.  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers 
capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then 
it  could  be  lost  Reade  him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe  :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like 
him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to 
other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can 
leade  yourselves,  and  others.    And  such  Readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Hehinge, 
Henrie  Condell. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES 


PREFIXED  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623. 


To  the  Header?' 

This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life  ; 
O,  could  he  but:  have  drawne  hia  wit 
Ab  well  in  braaae  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face  ;  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse, 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. — ^B.  J. 


To  THB  Memorib  of  the  deceased  Authmr 
Mauler  W.  Shaeebpearb. 

Shakb-speabe,  at  length  thy  pious  fellowes  give 
The  world  thy  Workes:  thy  Workes,  by  which, 

out-live 
Thy  Tombe,  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is 

rent, 
And  Time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  Moniment, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  stilL    This  booke. 
When  Brasae  and  Marble  fade,  shall  make  thee 

looke 
Fresh  to  all  Ages ;  when  Posteritie 
Shall  loath  wlmt  's  new,  thinke  ^  is  prodegie 
That  is  not  Shakenspeares ;  e^ry  Line,  each  Verse, 
Here  shall  revive,  redeeme  thee  from  thv  Herse. 
Nor  Fire,  nor  cankring  Age,  as  Naso  said. 
Of  his,  thy  wit-£raught  Booke  shall  once  invade. 
Nor  shall  I  e*re  beleeve,  or  thinke  thee  dead 
(Though  mist)  until  our  bankrout  Stage  be  sped 
impossible)  with  some  new  strain  t'  out-do 
Pussions  of  Juliet)  and  her  Bomeo  ; 
Or  till  I  heare  a  Scene  more  nobly  take, 
Then  when  thy  half-Sword  parlying  Homans  spake, 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  Volumes  rest, 
ShaU  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  exprest, 
Be  sure,  our  Shake-speare,  thou  canst  never  dye. 
But  crown'd  with  Lawrell,  Hve  eternally. 

L.  Diogeb. 


To  ike  Memme  of^  W.  Shakespeare, 

Wei  wondred  (Shake-speare)  that  thou  went'st  so 

soone 
From  the  Worlds-Stage  to   the  Qraves-Tyring- 

rooma 


*  These  lioei,  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  refer  to,  and  are  placed 
oppoiite,  tlie  engimved  portrait  of  Sbakeroeare  in  the  first  folio. 

o  Jonson  here  aJladee  to  the  following  llnea  by  W.  Basse, 
which  were  for  some  time  attributed  to  Donne*  and  printed 
among  his  poema  :*~ 

"  RenownM  Spenser,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  leamM  Chaucer;  and,  rare  Beaumont,  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser;  to  make  room 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  three-fold  four-fold  tomb : 
To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 


Wee  thought  thee  dead,  but  this  thy  printed 

worth, 
Tels  thy  Spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.    An  Actor's  Art 
Can  dye,  and  live  to  acte  a  second  part. 
That 's  but  an  Exit  of  Mortalitie  ; 
This,  a  Ee-entrance  to  a  Plaudite.~L  M. 


To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author, 

Mb.  William  Shaksspeare, 

and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  Booke  and  Fame ; 
While  I  confesse  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  Man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  sufirage.    But  these  wayes 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  pndse ; 
For  seeliest  Iterance  on  these  may  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  eccho's  right ; 
Or  blind  Affection,  which  doth  ne're  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  iJl  by  chance  ; 
Or  crafty  Malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  thinke  to  mine  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  Baud  or  Whore 
Should  praise  a  Matron: — what  could  hurt  her 

more? 
But  thou  art  proofe  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore,  will  begin.    Soule  of  the  Age  I 
The  applause !  deUght  1  the  wonder  of  our  Stage ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise  !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by  ^ 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome : 
Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a  tombe. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mize  thee  so,  my  braine  excuses, — 
I  meane  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  Muses ; 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgement  were  of  yeeres, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peeres, 
And  tell,  how  farre  thou  didst  our  Lily  outnshine. 
Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  Una 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Leitine,  and  lesse 

Greeke, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seeke 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  -fflschilus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us. 


Until  doomsday;  for  hardly  will  a  fifth, 
Betwixt  this  day  and  that,  by  fate  be  slain. 
For  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 
But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 
A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulchre, 
Under  this  carvM  marble  of  thine  own. 
Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  BhsLkespeare,  sleep  alone: 
Thy  unmolested  peace,  unsbarM  care, 
Possess  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave ; 
That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 
Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee." 
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Paccuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cbrdova  dead, 

To  life  againe,  to  heare  thy  Buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  Stage :  Or^  when  thy  Sockes  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughtie  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britaine  !  thou  hast  one  to  showe. 

To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warme 

Our  eares,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme  ! 

Nature  her^selfe  was  proud  of  his  designes, 

And  jo/d  to  weare  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  Wit. 

The  merry  Greeke,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please  ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lye. 

As  they  were  not  of  Natures  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For  thou£;h  the  Poets  matter.  Nature  be. 

His  Art  doth  give  the  fashion.    And,  that  he. 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses  anvile  :  turne  the  same, 

(And  himselfe  with  it)  that  he  thinkes  to  frame  ; 

Or,  for  the  lawrell,  he  may  gain  a  scome,— 

For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  borne. 

And  such  wert  thou.    Looke  how  the  father's  &ce 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeares  minde   and  manners  brightly 

shines 
In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines  : 
In  each  of  which,  he  seemes  to  shake  a  Lance, 
As  brandish't  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  f  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appeare, 
And  make  those    flights    upon   the    bankes    of 

Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James ! 
But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  Hemisphere 
Advanc  d,  and  made  a  Constellation  there  ! 
Shine  forth,  thou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  with  rage 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheere  the  drooping  Stage  ; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  frO  hence,  bath  mourn'd 

like  nizht. 
And  despaires  day,  but  for  thy  Volumes  light. 

JONBON. 


Upon  the  lAnes  and  U/e  of  the  Famous 

Scenicke  Poet, 

Master  William  Shakebpeabk. 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapt,  go  now  and 

wring. 
You  Britaines  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakespeare's 

dayes: 
His  dayes  are  done,  that  made  the  dainty  Playes 
Which  make  the  Globe  of  heaVn  and  earth  to 

ring. 
Dry'de  is  that  veine,  di^d  is  the  Thespian  Spring, 
Tum*d  all  to  teares,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rayes : 
That  corps,  that  coffin,  now  besticke  those  bayes, 


Which  crown'd  him  Poet  first,  then  Poets'  King.  ' 
If  Tragedies  might  any  Prologue  have, 
All  those  he  made,  would  scarce  make  one  to  this : 
Where  Fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 
(eath's  publique  tyring-house)  the  Nuncius  is. 
For,  though  his  line  of  Hfe  went  soone  about^ 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Hollahd. 


The  Workes  of  William  Shakespeare,  contaiii- 
ing  all  his  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  : 
Truely  set  forth,  according  to  their  first 
Orioinall. 


The  Names  of  the  Prineipall  Actors  in  all  these  Playes. 


William  Shakespeare. 
Richard  Burbadge. 
John  Hemmings. 
Augustine  Phillips. 
Wi&iam  Kempt. 
Thomas  Poope. 
George  Bryan, 
Henry  CondeU. 
William  Slye. 
Richard  Cowly. 
John  Lowine. 
Samuell  Crosse. 
Alexander  Cooke\ 


Samuel  Gilbume. 
Robert  Armin. 
William  Ostler. 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Underwood. 
Nicholas  Tooley. 
William  Ecclestone. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
Robert  Benfield. 
Robert  Goughe. 
Richard  Robinson. 
John  Shancke. 
John  Rice. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  severall  Comedies,  Histories^ 
Tragedies  contained  in  this  Volume, 

OOMEDIES. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Comedy  of  Errours. 

Much  adoo  about  Nothing. 

Loves  Labour  lost. 

Midsommer  Nights  Dreame. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

As  You  like  It. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

AU  is  Well,  that  Ends  Well 

Twelfe-Night,  or  What  You  WilL 

The  Winters  Tale. 

HISTORIES. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John. 

The  life  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Second. 

The  First  Part  of  Kuig  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  Second  Part  of  K  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Fift. 

The  First  Part  of  Kinc  Henry  the  Sixt. 

The  Second  Part  of  Kine_Hen.  the  Sixt. 

The  Third  Part  of  King^enry  the  Sixt. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Third. 

The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eight. 


.COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 
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TRAOXDHS.* 

The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanu& 

Titus  ADdronicus. 

Borneo  and  Juliet. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Csesar. 

The  Tn^y  of  Macbeth. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

EingLeAr. 

Othello^  the  Moore  of  Venice. 

Anthony  and  Cleopater. 

Cymbehne  King  of  Britaine. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENDATORY  POEMS 

FBETIXED  TO  THE  VOLIO  EDITION  OV  1682. 

Upom  the  Effiffies  of  my  worthy  Fridnd, 

the  Author, 

Master  William  Shaketpeare, 

and  his  Workes, 

Sfectatob,  this  Life's  Shaddow  is  ;  To  see 
The  truer  image  and  a  Uvelier  he, 
Tume  Reader.    But,  observe  his  Comicke  vaine, 
Laugh,  and  proceed  next  to  a  Tragicke  straine, 
-Then  weep.  So  when  thou  find'st  two  contraries, 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soule  rise. 
Say,  (who  done  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Bare  ShjiJce-speare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 


An  BpUaph  on  the  admirable  Dramaticke  Poet, 
jr.  Shakespeare,^ 

WHATneede  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  Age  in  piled  stones. 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  Reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  Pyramid  ? 

Dear  Sonne  of  Memory,  great  Heire  of  Fame, 

What  needst  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  Name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyselfe  a  lasting  Monument : 

For  whil*st,  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endevouring  Art, 

Thy  easie  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart  ^ 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued*  Booke 

Those  Delphicke  Lines  with  deep  Impression  tooke ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving, 

Doet  make  us  Marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 

And,  BO  Sepulcher'd,  in  such  pompe  dost  lie. 

That  Kings  for  such  a  Tombe  would  wish  to  die. 


On  Worthy  Master  Shakespeare  and  his  Poems, 

A  HDTD  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  deere 
And  equsdl  sur&ce  can  make  things  appeare 
Distant  a  Thousand  yeares,  and  represent 


*  IVotftH  and  Crt$»Ua  althoaith  not  found  In  this  list,  li 
jet  iiuertM  In  the  collection.  From  thii  clrcamstance,  and 
bceane  the  play  hai  only  one  leaf  paged,  the  figuret  of  which, 
79  ud  80,  do  not  correspond,  any  more  than  the  lignatnres, 
with  the  preceding  and  following  pages,  Farmer  inferred  that 
•the  insertion  of  TroUfu  and  Creulda  was  an  after-thought  of 
Hemlng  and  CondelL  Its  omission  tima  the  Catalogue  mav  be 
aceoimted  for  by  the  nipposition  that  the  folio  was  printed  off 


Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent. 

To  out-run  hasty  Time,  retrive  the  fates, 

Bowie  backe  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  Death  and  Lethe,  where  (confused)  lye 

Great  heapes  of  ruinous  mortahtie. 

In  that  deepe  duskie  dungeon  to  disceme 

A  royal  Ghost  from  Churles  ;  By  art  to  leame 

The  Physiognomic  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  suddaine  birth,  wondring  how  oft  they  live ; 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  Poets  Mne 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  braine, 

Senselesse  and  soullesse  showes.    To  give  a  Stage 

(Ample  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age, 

As  Plato's  yeare  and  new  Scene  of  the  world 

Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurld : 

To  raise  our  auncient  Soveraignes  from  their  herse. 

Make  Kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 

Enlive  their  pale  trunkes,  that  the  present  age 

Joyes  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  : 

Tet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  eares 

Take  pleasure  in  their  paine :  And  eyes  in  teares 

Both  weepe  and  smile :  fearefull  at  plots  so  sad. 

Then,  laughing  at  our  feare ;  abus'd,  and  glad 

To  be  abus*d ;  affected  with  that  truth 

Which  we  perceive  is  fiedse  ;  pleased  in  that  ruth 

At  which  we  start ;  and  by  elaborate  play 

Tortur'd  and  tickled  ;  by  a  crablike  way 

Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 

Disgomng  up  his  ravaine  for  our  sport 

Wnile  the  Plebeian  Impe,  from  lofty  throne. 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  workes  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines ;  Now  to  move 
A  chilling  pitty,  then  a  rigorous  love : 
To  strike  up  and  stroake  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steere  th*  affections ;  and  by  heavemy  fire 

Mould  us  anew.    Stolne  from  ourselves 

This,  and  much  more  which  cannot  bee  ezpress'd 
But  by  himselfe,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  hxfist, 
Was  Shakespeare's  freenold;  which  his  cunning 

braine 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  traine. 
The  buskind  Muse,  the  Commicke  Queene,  the 

gi*and 
And  lowder  tone  of  Clio  ;  nimble  hand, 
And  nimbler  foote  of  the  melodious  paire. 
The  silver-voyoed  Lady ;  the  most  feire 
Calliope,  whose  speakin^^  silence  daunts. 
And  she  whose  prayse  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
These  jointly  woo*d  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  Spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother). 
And  wrought  a  cunous  robe  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  greene,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave. 
And  constant  blew,  rich  purple,  guiltlesse  white, 
The  lowly  Busset,  and  the  Scarlet  bright ; 
Branched  and  embroidred  like  the  painted  Spring, 
Each  leafe  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silke ;  there  run 
Italian  workes  whose  thred  the  Sisters  spun ; 


before  the  player  editors  had  purchased  the  right  of  publishing  it 
(h>m  Bonlan  and  Whalley,  who  brought  out  the  quarto  impression 

b  These  famous  lines  are  Milton's. 

e  The  folio  reads  parti  an  obrious  misprint  for  "  heart,*'  the 
word  found  in  the  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  1645. 
d  —  unvalued—]  Inuiimable. 
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And  there  did  sing,  or  seeme  to  sing,  the  choyoe 
Birdea  of  a  forraine  note  and  various  yoyce. 
Here  hangs  a  mossey  rocke ;  there  playes  a  faire 
But  chiding  fountaine,  purled :  Not  the  ajre. 
Nor  doudes  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawne, 
Not  out  of  common  Tifl&iny  or  Lawne, 
But  fine  materialls,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  onely  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  oould  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortall  garments  pent^  **  death  may  destroy," 
They  say,  "  his  body,  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  then  naturjB  takes,  our  hands  shall  give. 


*  The  aothor  of  this  magnificent  tribute  to  the  genlui  of  Shake- 
speare it  unknown.  By  eome  writers  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
Milton ;  by  others  to  Jasper  Mayne ;  Mr.  Boaden  conjectured  it 
was  from  th0  pen  of  Qeorge  C^pman;  and  the  ReT.  Joseph 


In  a  lesse  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  spMk,  with  Laurell 

crown'd 
Which  never  fades.    Fed  with  Ambrosian  meate 
In  a  well-lyned  vesture,  rich  and  neate." 
So  with  this  robe  they  cloath  him,  bid  him 

weare  it. 
For  time  shall  never  staine,  nor  envy  teare  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

LM.S.» 


Hunter  suggests  the  probabOity  that  the  writer  waa  Rltkani 
Jamett  author  of  a  poem  called  Iter  Lanccttreiuet  and  that  ib» 
initials  X.M.  S.  repreien^d  laMiS, 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.  L 

IsTBODucnoN  TO  "Thb  Two  GsiiTLBicvir  Of  Vbbona." 

p.  1.    " —  a  wcri  verypapuiarin  Spain  towards  the  end 
i^ tkiBermkt&Kiitk anHtry,"    Bead:  ** mxtdmih ceniur^:' 


LoTB'8  Labour's  Lost. 


P.  52. 


'  Whvihouid  I  joy  in  any  abortive  hirth  f 
At  Ukrtttnuu  I  no  more  deeire  a  ro$e. 
Tkctn  wish  a  snow  in  Maj^s  new-fangled  shows : 
Bui  Hie  <if  each  thing  thai  in  season  grows." 

"ShowB"  here  is  a  manifest  misprint.    I  would  read  :-> 
"  —  a  snow  an  May's  new-fimgled  wreath" 

P.  58»  note  (a).  Add,  after  "tfery  smaU  game** :— But 
Steerens  was  eyidenUy  imoonscioua  of  its  being  a  pro- 
▼ertna]  expressiotL  It  occun  in  Whetstone's  "Ph^mes 
ud  GMsandra,"  Fkrt  I.  Act  lU.  So.  6  :— 

"  A  holie  hood  makes  not  a  Frier  devoute 
He  will  playe  at  small  game,  or  he  sUU  ouL" 

Ibid,  note  (b).  "  Mr,  Comet's  old  annotator  proposes 
gamUi^  ;  "-^  Bead :  Mr.  Collier^s  annotator  propoeea  gar- 
nUity,  wMch  he  borrowed  no  doubt  from  Theobald,  who  in 
1729,  suggested  it  to  Warburton.  See  Nichols's  lUustra- 
turns,  VoL  II.  p.  317. 

P.  64,  note  (b).  Add : — Belly-doublet  is  in  fact  nonsense, 
Hie  doublets  were'  made  some  without  stuffing— thin 
beDied— and  some  bombasted  out : — **  Certain  I  am,  there 
never  was  any  kind  of  apparel  ever  invented,  that  could 
mora  disproportion  the  body  of  man,  than  these  doublets 
with  great  oeUieM  hanging  down,  and  stuifed,"  &c.  &c. — 

SrUBBBS. 

Ibid,  note  (c).    Add:— Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, 
"By  my  pain  of  obserration,"  a  reading  first  suggested 
by 'nieobald  in  1729.  Nichols's  Illustraiions,  Vol.  II.  p.  320. 
P.  67.  :"  This  senior-junior  (4)  giant-dwatf."    Dele  (4). 
P.  80.    "—  vrisons  up,"— Read :  with  the  old  editions  : 
poisons  up,  ana,  in  corroboration,  see  Act  V.  Sc.  2 : — 
"  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  dose  up  mine  eye :" 
And,  stranger  still,  the  following  from  King  John,  Act 
IV.SaS;— 

*'  Put  bat  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be,  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  st^  such  a  viltain  up,* 

Ibid.    "  Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. " 
A  eonsonant  idea  oocun  in   Shirley's  ''  Lore  Tricks," 
ActIV.Sa2:— 

"  Those  eyes  that  grace  the  day,  now  shine  on  him, 
He  her  Endymion,  she  his  siiYer  moon, 
The  tongue  (hats  able  to  rod  ffsaven  asleep, 
And  make  the  music  of  the  spheres  stand  still." 

P.  88,  note  (c).  "  —  and  Mr,  Dyee  says  nothing  can  he 
more  evident  than  that  Skaketpeare  so  wroU,**  kia.  Bead : 
and  Mr.  Dyoe  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  Shakespeare  wrote,"  &c 

P.  84,  note  (e).  In  this  note,  strike  out  the  dause, 
**Benee  the  eqwivogus,  which  was  sometimes  in  allusion  to 
nuiffor  the  nose,  and  sometimes  to  the  snuff  of  a  candle," 

P.  86.   ''And  shape  his  sendee  wholly  to  my  behests ; 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  m$  proud  thai 
jesur 


I  would  now  read,  hests,  with  Mr.  Sidney  Walker,  instead 
of  behesU. 

Ibid.  " ^rm'<2 in aiguments ; — Bead:  " Armed taof^- 
ments;  ko." 

Ibid,  note  (e).  It  meant  I  now  suspect,  deejjUy  in  love, 
applied  to  a  love-siok  person.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
the  excellent  old  comedy  of  "Boister  Doister,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  2. 

P.  91.  "Above  this  world:  adding  thereto,  nutrever.** 
Bead:  "moreoYer." 

CoMBDT  or  Brbobs. 

P.  120,  note  (a).    See  also  note  (b)  Vol.  UI.  p.  63. 
P.  121,  note  (!)•    But  to  carry  out  this  metaphor,  serious 
hours,  should  be  several  hours.     The  integrity  of  the 
allusion  is  destroyed  by  serious,    I  suspect^  howcTer,  the 
corruption  lies  in  the  word  common. 

P.  124,  note  (b).  So  also  in  Ben  Jonson,  **  Sejanus,"  Act 
V.Sc.  4:- 

"  Cut  down, 
Drusus,  that  upright  elm  ;  withered  his  vine," 

P.  129.     "Sing,  syren,"— RosA :  "Sing,  siren." 
P.  136.     "  With  his  mace"    It  ought  to  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  sergeants  carried  a  staff  or  small  mace  in 
their  hands.    See  "The  Example,"  by  Shirley,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1. 

Thb  Tahiho  or  The  Shrew. 

P.  227,  note  (d).  Another  instance  may  be  added  fit>m 
O^lor,  the  Water  Poet's,  *<  Anagrams  and  Sonnets,"  fol. 

"  He  that's  a  miser  all  the  yeere  beside 
Will  revell  now,  and  for  no  cost  will  spare, 
A  poxe  hang  sorrow,  let  the  world  go  slide. 
Let's  eate  and  drinke,  and  cast  away  all  care." 

P.  228,  note  (a).  Add:— By  "Brach  Merriman,— the 
poor  cur  is  emboes'd,"  &c.  is  meant,  Couple  Merriman 
with  a  female  hound, — the  poor  cur  is,  &c.  So  in  the  next 
line,  '^and  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach." 

P.  229,  note  (a).  "Sinclo  to  this  line,  Sineh,"  &o. 
Bead:  **  Hmklo  to  this  line.    Sinklo,"  &a 

P.  233.        /— tn>,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart. 
Dele  the  hyphen. 

P.  289.  "My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and 
yours."  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  adopting  a  suggestion  of 
Theobald's,  (see  Nichols's  Illust^'oiions/Yol  U.  p.  834,) 
reads,  '*  — for  his  own  good,  and  ours." 

P.  246.  "  In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,"  &c. 
— ^Bead :  "  arras  counterpoints,"  ko, 

P.  264.  "  What/  up  and  down,  carv*d  like  an  apple 
tart  t "  Bead :  **  What  up  and  down,  oanr'd  like  an  apple 
tart!" 

P.  266,  note  (c).  I  am  now  partly  of  opinion  that 
"  expect"  here  means,  attend,  pay  attention,  and  that  the 
passage  should  be  pointed  Uius, — "I  cannot  tell.  Ex- 
pect !  they  are  busied,"  ko.  The  word  occurs  with  this 
sense  apparently  in  Jonson's  Masque  of  *'Time  Vindi- 
cated." 

*'  Hark  I  it  is  Love  begins  to  Time.    Expect.  [Musicy 

P.  272,  note  (a).  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  text  is  right, 
but  the  two  words  have  been  inadvertently  made  into  one : 
"  t]#refore,  sir,  as  surance,"  i.e.  as  proof. 
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P.  278.    "  We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped," 

Of  sped,  in  this  place,  the  commentators  can  make  no 

sense.    It  perhaps  meanBpromued,  See  "  A  Rx)per  Sonet, 

Intituled,  Maid  will  you  Marrie,"  in  "  the  GoiigeouB  Gallery 

of  Gallant  Inventions,"  part  ii.  p.  48  : — 

"  Why  then  you  will  not  wed  me  I — • 
No  sure,  Sir,  I  have  sped  me." 
The  lover  then  goes  on  in  answer  to  say^ 
"  It  is  a  woman's  honestie 
To  keep  her^omtM  faithfully." 

King  John. 

P.  293,  note  (a).  I  now  think  the  original  text  is  possibly 
correct,  and  that  the  thought  running  through  the  passage 
and  wluch  sufficiently  explains  it,  is,  that  there  is  peculiar 
hardship  in  Arthur  suffering,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the 
grandmother,  (which  might  be  regarded  as  the  common 
lot — "  the  canon  of  the  law,")  but  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  person  whose  sins  were  thus  punished ;  the  grand- 
mother being  the  agent  inflicting  retribution  on  her 
grandson  for  her  own  gxiilt. 

**  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue  :  plagued  for  her 
And  with  [or  by]  her  plague — her  sin :  his  injury 
Her  ixnury — the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
All  [isT  punished  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  ail  for  her ;  a  plague  upon  her." 
P.  302,  note  (aV.     I  am  not  at  present  so  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Dyoe's  ingenious  emendation  uptrimmed 
as  I  was  formerly.     In  old  times  it  was  a  custom  for  the 
bride  at  her  wedding  to  wear  her  hair  unbraided,  and 
hanging  loose  over  her  shoulders.     May  not  Constance  by 
" —  a  new  untrimmed  bride,"   refer    to   this    custom? 
Peacham  in  describing  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Palsgrave  says  that  **  the  bride  came  into  the 
chapell  with  a  coronet  of  pearle  on  her  head,  and  her  kaire 
dUchevelled  and  hanging  down  over  her  shoulders."    Com- 
pare, too,  "  Tancred  and  Gismunda,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1. : — 
"  So  let  thy  tresses  flaring  in  the  wind 
UrUrimmed  hang  about  thy  bared  neck." 
P.  803,  note  (b).     **  Againtt  the  thing  thou  swear' st" 
query,  "swearest  by"  ? 

P.  818,  note  (a).  "  Whose  confideMial  parley."  Rather 
whose  sea'et  dispatch.  There  is  an  instance  of  private 
used  substantively  in  Ben  Jonson's  '*  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  5.  "  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the 
way  of  private,  and  \mder  seal." 

P.  319.  **  Thou*H  damn* das  black— "  It  should  have  been 
remarked  that  Shakespeare  had  here  probably  in  his  mind 
the  old  religious  plays  of  Coventry,  some  of  which  in  his 
boyhood  he  might  have  seen,  wherein  the  damned  souls 
had  their  faces  Hackened. 

In  Sharp's  Dissertation  on  these  performances,  the 
writer  speaking  of  "  White  and  Black  Souls,"  observes  :— 
"  Of  these  characters  the  number  was  uniformly  three  of 
each,  but  sometimes  they  are  denominated  *  savyd '  and 
*  dampnyd  Sowles,'  instead  of  white  and  black."  And  in 
the  same  work  we  meet  with, 

"  Itfi  payd  to  iii  whyte  sollys  v«  " 

'*  Itifi  payd  to  iij  blake  soUys  ▼•  " 

"  Itm  for  makyng  and  mendynge  of  the  blakke  soules 

hose  vj* " 

"  p*d  for  blakyng  the  sollys  fassys." 

Ibid,  note  (c).  Add  the  following  example  from  Florio*s 
"  Worlde  of  Wordes."     "  Ruffare,  to  rifie,  to  skamble." 

P.  321,  note  (c).  Johnson  is  right.  Florio  after  explain- 
ing Foragio  to  mean  fodder,  &c.,  says  it  had  anciently  the 
sense  of  Fuora,  which  is  out,  abroad,  forth,  Ac, 

A  MiDSUMMiB  Night's  Dream. 
P.  858.    In  some  of  the  early  copies  of  this  edition,  a 
part  of  Bottom's  speech  runs,   **jLadies,  fair  ladi^^  J 


uld  wish  you,  I  would  request  you,  I  would  tnirtai  you 
I  to  fear,"di:c.    Read :  "  tkdies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would. 


would  wish 

nott   ^      ^ 

wish  you,  or  I  would  request  you,' or,  I  would  entreat  you^ 

not  to  fear,"  &c. 

P.  369.  For  "Exit,"  after  "thou  art  translated:  "— 
Read :  Exeunt  Snout  and  Quince, 

P.  363,  note  (a).  *'  The  critical  remedy  applied,  e^orded" 
Dele  applied. 

Subsequent  consideration  induces  me  to  believe  that  the 
emendation  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  mentioned  in  the 
above  note,  is  uncaUed  for. 

P.  865,  note  (b).  "0  mef  what  means  my  lovet**  I 
should  now  adhere  to  the  old  text» — 

"  0,  me  1  what  news  my  love  ?  " 
Mr.  CoUier^s  attempt  to  substantiate  his  annotatoi's  read- 
ingmeans  by  reference  to  a  passage  in  Nash  and  Marlowe's 
"Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,'  where  he  proposes  the  puerile 
change  of  "newly  clad"  for  ''meanly  clad,"  is  a  signal 
failure.     The  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus : — 

"  Achates,  thou  shalt  be  so  meanly  dad. 
As  sea-bom  nymphs  shall  swarm  about  thy  ships, 
And  wanton  mermaids  court  thee  with  sweet  scmgs." 
And  meanly  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  "mienly,**  i.e. 
shapely. 

P.  377.  "  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gl^avu.** 
For  gleams,  I  would  now  read  with  the  seoond  folio^ 
"streams." 

Merchant  op  Venice. 

P.  417,  note  (f ).  Add :  which  the  said  corrector  bor- 
rowed from  Theobald.  (See  Nichols's  Illustrations,  Vol.  IL 
p.  308.) 

P.  419,  note  (a).  **  For  intermission,"  after  aU  vqbj 
measi,  for  fear  qf  interruption.  So  in  "King  Lear,"  Act 
II.  Sc.  4:— 

''Delivered  letters  spits  <>/' intermission." 

P.  421.     "  How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief" 
See  note  (d),  p.  842,  VoL  L 

P.  425.  "  A  woollen  bagpipe." 

Mr.  Collier^s  annotator  reads,  "bollen  bagpipe,"  and  Mr. 
Dyoe  adopts  the  change :  for  "  What  writer,"  he  says, 
"ever  used  such  an  expression  as  a  woollen  bagpipe  t 
Might  we  not  with  almost  equal  raopriety  talk  of  a 
woollen  lute,  or  a  woollen  fiddle  t "  But  see  Maiwinger^a 
play  of  "  The  Maid  of  Honour,"  Act  IV.  Sc  4  :— 
"  Walks  she  on  woollen  feet  t " 

RicHABD  the  Second. 
P.  479.    "  Gh-eat  Duke  of  Lancaster,  come  to  thee" 
read : —  "  I  come  to  iftee." 

Henrt  the  Fourth.    Part  I. 

P.  608.    ¥oT,." Edward  MoHimer,"  B,eeAi   "  Edniund 
MoriiiMT." 
P.  611.    After,   "spent  with  crying— bring  in"  insert 


(d). 


'Of. 


P.  626.    For  "Or  prisoner's  ransom"  Read: 
prisoner's  ransom." 

P.   631,   note  (b).    Add  :  perhaps  correctly ;  see    "  A 
Woman  is  a  Weathercock,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2 : — 
"But  did  that  little  old  dried  neat's  tongue,  that  eei'Miin 
get  him?" 

P.  634.  "  The  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man."  We  shonld 
read  as  in  the  quarto,  "  the  likeness  qf  an  old  &t  xnan.*' 

P.  640,  note  (e).  Add:  It  meant  to  mix  or  mim^€: 
thus,  in  Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier : "— **  Yon 
card  y  oar  beer  (if  you  see  your  guests  beginning  to  get 
drunk),  half  small  half  strong."  Again,  in  HackluyVa 
Voyages,  Vol.  II.  p. 489 :— "They  drinke  milke,  or  warme 
blood,  and  for  the  most  part  com  them  both  together." 

P.  631,  note  (1).    For  "Atun^ut,"  reed  "  Asunotujik'* 
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Mbrbt  Wives  or  Windsor. 

P.  650,  note  (a).  The  emendation  of  "  physician "  for 
precisian  is  really  Theobald's.  (See  Nichols's  lUuttnUiontf 
VoL  II.  p.  274.) 

P.  663,  note  (e).  An  antithesis  was  possibly  intended 
between ^rm/y  BXkdJrailttf.  The  meaning  being, — "  Who 
thinks  himself  so  secure  on  what  is  a  most  brittle  found- 
ation." 

P.  665,  note  (a).  Add :  The  meaning  being^I  see  what 
Tou  wotdd  be  if  Fortune  were  as  bountiful  to  you  as 
Nature  has  been. 

VOL.  II. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

P.  18.     '*  Where  hope  is  coldut,  and  degpair  moHjUa." 

Mr.  Collier  assigns  the  emendation  *'JiU**  for  sht/U  to  a 

MS.  correction  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  folio,  1628,  but  it  is  due 

to  Theobald.    (See  Nichols's  JUustrtUions,  Vol.  II.  p.  843.) 

P.  23>  note  (a).     For  "Act  V,  Sc.  2,"  read  **Aci   V, 

P.  40,  note  (a).  I  believe  now  the  old  text  is  correct ; 
made,  in  the  sense'  of  being  fortimate,  is  a  very  common 
expression,  even  at  this  day. 

KiKQ  Hbnrt  the  Fifth. 

P.  87,  note  (a).  "  Nook-shotten  isle,"  means,  in  fact, 
an  isle  spawned  in  a  comer.  ShcUen-herring  is  a  herring 
that  has  spawned  his  roe.  **  Here  comes  Komeo  without 
his  roe."—"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

Ibid,  note  (f).  So  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
Act  L  Sc.  1  :— 

"  Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  /  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl." 
Again  in  "  The  Malcontent,"  Act  V.  Sc.  4  :— 
"  Slave  take  thy  life : 
Wert  thou  defeno'd,  through  blood  and  wounds 
The  sternest  horror  of  a  civil  fight. 
Would  /  aichieve  thee." 
P.  92.  Prefix  "Cho,"  to  the  firat  line. 
P.  108.    Prefix  "  Cho,"  to  the  first  line. 


Pericles. 


'Her 


P.  183.     "Her  face  ike  hook  of  praiese;*  Eead 
Joes  ike  boot  ^f  praises." 

P.  187.  *'His  uaCd  cmnmision,**  Read:  ** Hie  teaCd 
ooDimission." 

P.  192.  '*  Jf  it  he  a  day  f4s  you,  tcratch  out  of  the 
calendar"  &c.  "  Pita  you,"  possibly  means  disorders  you, 
pitUs  you  out  of  iorU,  wrenches  yon.  So  in  "Sonnet  cxix," 
•*  How  have  mme  eyes  out  oif  their  spheres  been  JUted" 
Le.  been  started,  wrenched, 

P.  213,  note  (a).  So  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Act 
IV.  Sc.  2 :— "  And  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof." 

Twelfth  Night;  or,  What  you.  Will. 

P.  233.  (Introduction.)  In  speaking  of  the  Manning- 
ham  Diarv,  I  erred  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Collier  any 
share  in  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  M3.  I  have 
befive  mt  now  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  credit  of 
its  detection,  as  well  as  of  determining  its  authorship,  is 
solely  due  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

P.  249.    "  Ass.  I  doubt  not."     This  feeble  pun  upon 
the  words  as  and  ass,  was  an  old  joke.    It  occurs  in  a  rare 
tnct  called,  "A  Pil  to  punre  Melancholy,"  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  about  1599 : — 
"  And  for  bidding  me,  come  up  asse  into  a  higher  roome." 

P.  268,  note  (b).  The  literal  meaning  of  "  /  am  for  all 
waters,*  was,  undoubtedly,  "  I  am  ready  for  any  drink." 
The  cant  term  for  potations,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was 
waters;  and  to  "  breathe  in  your  watering,"  "  Henry  IV." 


Pt.  I.  Act  II.  So.  5,  meant  to  take  breath  while  drinking. 
See  Taylor's  (The  Water  Poet,  "Drinke  and  welcome,  or 
the  famous  history  of  the  most  part  of  Drinkes  in  iise  in 
Greate  Britaine  and  Ireland  ;  with  an  especial  Declaration 
of  the  Potency,  Vertue,  and  Operation  of  our  English  Ale : 
with  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  Waters,"  &c. 

Henrt  the  Sixth.    Part  I. 

P.  288,  note  (c).  Add :  which  he  took  from  Theobald. 
See  Nichols's  Illustrations,  Vol.  II.  p.  452. 

P.  289,  note  (a).  Add :  which  we  owe,  not  to  Mr.  Col- 
lier's annotator,  but  to  Theobald.  See  Nichols's  Illustra- 
tions, Vol.  II.  p.  414. 

P.  820,  note  (a).  Litfier  indisputably  signified  /oey,  slvg^ 
gish.  See  North's  Plutareh,  (Life  of  Sertorius)  " —  he 
saw  that  Octavius  was  but  a  slow  and  lither  man."  See 
also  Florio  in  voce  **  Badalone,"  And  compare  "  Why  then 
give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  curses."  "  Richard 
the  Third,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

P.  325,  note  (a).  But  yet  see  "Richard  the  Third." 
Actl.ScS:— 

"  0  princely  Buckingham,  FU  kiss  tkv  hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  tnee." 

Henrt  the  Sixth.    Part  II. 
P.  3(B,  note  (a).    So  in  "  JuHus  C»sar,"  Act  I.  So.  2  :— 
"  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions." 

TiHON  of  Athens. 
P.  500,  note  (a).    For  "own  ault,"  read  "own  fault." 
P.  502,  note  (a).    I  now  prefer,   "let  him  make  his 

haste." 

P.  507,  note  (4).    For,  "writers  qf  his  period,"  Read: 

"writers  qf  Shakespeare's  period."    And  at  the  end  of  the 

note  add : — compare,  too,  the  Water  Poet's  poem,  called 

"A  Thief,"  fol.  1630,  p.  116. 

Kino  Richard  the  Third. 

P.  675.  "  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors."  Mr.  Collier,  upon 
the  authority  of  his  MS.  annotator,  changes  "  Abate  ^  to 
Rebate,  and  lauds  the  "emendation"  as  indisputable. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  of  innumerable  instances  where 
the  "  old  corrector,"  by  the  needless  ejection  of  an  ancient 
and  appropriate  word,  betrays  the  modem  character  of 
his  handy-work.  "Abate"  here  means,  to  blunt,  to  die- 
edge.  So  Florio,  in  voce,  "Spontare,"  "to  abate  the  edge 
or  point  qf  any  thing  or  weapon,  to  blunt,  to  unpoinL" 
See  also,  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  aoyihe'B  keen  edge." 

Measure  vor  Meabure. 

P.  612,  note  (a).  The  following  extract  from  Markham's 
"Hunger's  Prevention,  or  the  whole  Arte  of  Fowling, 
&C."  1621,  substantiates  the  explanation  given  in  this 
note.  "  For  a  Fowle  is  so  wonderfully  fearefull  of  a  man, 
that  albeit  a  Hawke  were  turning  over  her  to  keepe  her  in 
awe,  yet  upon  the  least  show  of  a  man  she  wiu  rise  and 
trust  to  her  winges  and  fortune." 

P.  637.  "  Ilari  how  the  villain  would  close  now."  To 
the  note  (b)  on  the  word  "  dose,"  add :  but  most  im- 
properly; for  "close"  and  not  ptoze,  despite  of  all  Mr. 
Collier  can  adduce  in  favour  of  the  latter,  is  the  genuine 
word.  In  proof  of  this  take  the  following  unanswerable 
quotations : — 

"  It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies." 

..„«....  ,  .    •'^♦w*  ^«a»",  Act  IIL  So.  1. 

"  This  clonng  with  him  fits  his  lunacy." 

TUus  Andronicus,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 
"  I  will  close  with  this  country  peasant  very  lovingly." 

Wbhster's  Works,  Dye^s  ed.  p.  281. 
"  Thus  cunningly  she  clos*d  with  him,  and  he  oonoeavea 
her  thoughts."— Waenea'b  Albion's  England 
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P.  637,  note  (2).  For  "  £6  18#.  4rf.,"  read  "  £16 18«.  Ad." 
and  for  "£88  6».  U.,"  read  "£133  6«.  Mr 

KiNQ  Hbkbt  thb  Eighth. 

P.  650.  "  Things,  thai  are  hnoitn  alike,  ko.  Mr.  Collier 
claims  for  his  "oorrector"  the  merit  of  reading  here, — 
"  ThingB,  that  are  known  belike,  &c.  but  the  substitution 
was  made  first  by  Theobald.  See  Nichols's  lUtutralions, 
Vol.  II.  p.  469. 

P.  664,  note  (a).  **  As  firti  good  company."  We  should, 
I  think,  read :  ^*  At  feast,  good  company** 

P.  693,  note  (a).  The  reading  of  adpable,  for  "  capable," 
which  Mr.  Collier  assigns  to  his  annotator,  was  I  find 
originally  proposed  by  Theobald.  See  Nichols's  Illustra- 
tuynt,  VoL  II.  p.  468.] 

Ctmbxline. 

P.  712.  After,  ''Pays  dear  for  my  offences"  insert 
[Exit. 

P.  719,  note  fb).  For  "numbei^d  in  tfie  sense,"  Read  ; 
"  cumbered  in  the  sensed 

VOL.  III. 

KiKQ  Lear. 

P.  68,  note  (h).  For,  "mispHnt/or  *  hvt;  "  Read  :  "mw- 
priidfor  *  not.' " 

P.  69,  note  (d).  I  now  believe  "sovereignty,"  a  misprint 
for  "  sovereigTily." 

P.  90,  note  (e).  I  should  prefer,  "Wantonizeth  tkou  ai 
trial  Madam  t " 

P.  114.  For,  "s^st  th&u,  this  object,  Kenit"  Read: 
"  see'st  thon  this  object,  Kent  t " 

CORIOLANUS. 

p.  186,  note  (a).  "  Take  only  the  following  examples, 
from  plays  which  that  gentleman  mitst  be  familiar  with." 
Read  :  "  —  mxut  be  acquainted  with." 

P.  146.  For  "scarfs  and  handkerchief "  Read  :  **sca/rfs 
and  handkerehiefis." 

P.  166,  note  (b).  See  Shirley's  "Bird  in  a  Cage,'*  for  a 
similar  obscure  use  of  the  word : — 

"  Or  for  some  woman's  lenity  accuse 
That  fair  creation." 

P.  161.    After  "  my  unbarbed,"  insert  (/). 

P.  169.  For,  "think  our  fellows  are  asleep,"  Read  :  "  I 
think  our  fellows  are  asleep* 

Winter's  Tale. 

P.  209,  note  (a).  After  "Pliny,"  add :  Natural  History. 
P.  229,  note  (b).    So  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act 
IV.  Sc.  16 : 

"  —  gentle,  hear  me." 

P.  241,  note  (a).  Add :  Sometimes  this  state  was  called 
handling :  thus  in  the  "  London  Prodigal ; "— "  Ay,  but  he 
is  now  in  hucster's  handling  for  (i.«.  for  fear  of)  running 
away." 

P.  260.  In  the  line  "  Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,"  d:e. 
Dele  the  first  comma. 

Note  (a).  In  addition  to  Ihe  examples  given  in  this 
note,  the  following  from  Florio's  "World  of  Words" 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  Poutio  morire,  an  oath  much 
used,  as  we  say,  1 .  would  I  were  dead,  I  pray  God  I  dye^ 
may  I  dye** 

TBOILUS  AJ7D  CRE8SIDA. 

P.  272.  "  but,  when  the  planets 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,"  Ac. 

Was  Shakespear  in  this  place  thinking  of  a  passage  in 
Hooker's  book  "  Concerning  Laws,  &c."  ?  "  If  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by 
irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might 


happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  %ht  of  heaven,  which  now 
as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course  should,  as  it 
were,  through  a  languishing  faintness  begin  to  stand  and 
to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her 
beaten  way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend 
themselves  by  disorders  and  confused  mixtures,  the  winds 
breathe  out  their  last  gasp,"  &c.  &c. 

Hamlbt. 

P.  335.  For,  "pray  thee  stay  with  us,"  Read :   "  /  pray 
thee  stay  rcith  us* 
P.  341,  note  (a).    Add :  So  in  Spenser^s  Faerie  Queene, 

b.  i.  c.  iii.  s.  30 ; — 

"  A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  impound  of  aowre." 

P.-  368,  note  (b).  Another  example  of  the  phrajM  oocon 
in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Wilkes  to  the  Earl  of  Leioester, 
under  the  date  1686  {Egerton  MS.  1694,  BrUish  Mu- 
seum) : — "  I  am  arrived  nere  in  such  a  time  and  aea  of 
troubles  ;  "  and  it  is  employed  by  Spenser  in  the  JF'aer%€ 
Queene,  b.  vi.  c.  ix.  s.  31 : — 

"  With  storms  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  fate. 
In  seas  of  troubles,  and  of  toylesome  paine." 

P.  896,  note  (a).     For  "  no  lory : "  read  "  no  glory." 

Julius  CissAR. 

P.  416,  note  (a).  If  the  old  text  required  further  oon- 
firmation  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  following  couplet 
from  Daniel's  "  Vanity  of  Fame  :  ^'— 

"  Is  this  the  wcUke  of  all  your  wide  renowne, 
Tlaa  little  point,  this  scarce  discerned  ile  ? " 
P.  418,  note  (b).    Compare  likewise  (which  pnt  this 
interpretation  beyond  doubt)  the  following  lines  of  Sir 
Philip   Sydney,  quoted   by  Harington   in   his  ,*Ajrioeto 
(Orlando  Furioso) : — 

"  Not  toying  kynd,  nor  causlesly  unkjmd. 
Not  stirring  thoiights,  nor  yet  denying  right : 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plain  errors  biyiid. 
Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rains  to  lighL** 
P.  436,  note  (b).     So  also  in  the  Faerie  Queetu,  b,  i. 

c.  i.,  ii.,  s.  20. 

" —  the  thirsty  land 
Dronke  up  his  /(/"e." 

Macbeth. 

P.  476.    "  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hadr." 
Query,  uvfix  f    That  temptation  whose  horrid  image ^SjMt 
my  unstable  hair,  £^d  shakes  my  seated  heart 

P.  477.  "  The  swiftest  .wing  of  recommence  is  slow,**l  &c. 
The  substitution  of  wind  for  "wing"  m  this  hne,  which 
Mr.  Collier  credits  his  "  annotator"  with,  was  first  proposed 
by  Pope. 

Antont  and  Cleopatra. 

P.  643.  For,  "  Enthron*d  *n  the  market-place :  ** — Bead : 
'*  Enthron*d  r*  the  market-place." 

P.  647.  For,  "  and  therefore  have :  "—Read :  "  and  tk^rt- 
fore  have  we." 

P.  680.  For,  "  My  counir^s  high  pyramids  my  gibbet  .•"— 
Read :  "My  conntinfs  high  pyramides  my  gibbet," 

Titus  Aiwronicus. 

P.  609.  For,  "The  snake  ies  roMeci ; "— Read :  "  TfU 
snake  lies  rolled." 

Othello. 

P.  676,  note  (•).    After  "  First  folio,"  insert ;  "  your." 
P.  687,  Une  36.     For,   "  OtA.    WhaJlt  vhal"    Read: 
"0th.  Whatl  whatt" 
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THE 


TWO   GENTLEMEN   OF  VERONA. 


Tms  plajy  indisputably  one  of  the  earliest  complete  productions  of  Shakespeare's  mind, 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
dramas  are  disposed,  it  is  preceded  by  The  Tempest,  assuredly  one  of  the  poet's  latest 
creations.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Steevens  conjectures, 
were  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia  (Book  I.  Qiapter  vl),  where  Pyrocles  consents  to  lead 
the  Helots;  but  the  amount  of  Shakespeare's  obligations  to  this  source  does  not  appear 
to  be  considerable.  For  a  portion  of  the  plot  he  was  unquestionably  indebted  to  the  episode 
of  Felismena,  in  the  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,  a  work  very  popular  in  Spain  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  exhibits  several  incidents,  and  even  some 
expressions,  in  conmion  with  that  part  of  the  present  play,  which  treats  of  the  loves  of  Proteus 
and  Julia.  Of  this  work  there  were  two  translations,  one  by  Bartholomew  Yong,  the  other 
bj  Thomas  Wilson.*  There  is  a  strong  probability,  however,  that  Shakespeare  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Felismena's  story  from  another  source,  namely :  "  The  History  of  Felix  and 
Philiomena,"  which  was  played  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich  in  1584.t  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  story  of  Proteus  and  Julia  so  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  Felix  and  Felismena, 
that  no  one  who  has  read  the  two  can  doubt  his  familiarity  with  that  portion  of  the  Spanish 
romance. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  "  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  The  Plays  of  Shakespeai-e 
were  Written,"  originally  assigned  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  to  the  year  1595 ;  but 
he  subsequently  fixed  the  date  of  its  production  as  1591 ;  a  change  which  he  has  thus  explained : 
•*  The  following  lines  in  Act  I.   Scene  3,  had  formerly  induced  me  to  ascribe   this  play 

to  the  year  1595 : 

' He  wondei'd  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  vart,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some,  to  discover  ielandtfar  away,* 

"  Shakespeare,  as  has  been  oD^n  observed,  gives  to  almost  every  country  the  manners  of  his 
own ;  and  though  the  speaker  is  here  a  Veronese,  the  poet,  when  he  wrote  the  last  two  lines. 


*  The  translation  by  Yong  wm  not  published  until  1568; 
but  bom  hU  "  Prefiue  to  dlTen  learned  gentlemen,"  we 
kam  that  It  was  written  many  years  before.  "  It  bath  lyen 
by  me  finished,"  he  remarks,  **  Horace's  <ai,  and  tije  ywret 
more.'*  He  forther  observes :— '*  Well  might  I  have  excused 
these  paines,  if  onely  Bdwwrd  Potion,  Esquier,  who  heere  and 
there  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  I  understood,  hath  aptly  turned 
•ot  of  Spanish  into  English  some  leaves  that  liked  him  best, 
t  an  absolute  and  complete  translation  of  all  the 


parts  of  Diana;  the  which,  for  histravell  hi  that  countrey,  and 
great  knowledge  in  that  language,  accompanied  with  other 
learned  and  good  parts  in  him,  had  of  all  others  that  ever  I 
heard  translate  these  Bookes,  prooved  the  rarest  and  worthiest 
to  be  embraced."  Thomas  Wilson's  version.  Dr.  Farmer  informs 
us,  was  published  two  or  three  years  before  that  of  Yong. 
"But,"  be  adds,  ''this  work,  I  am  persuaded,  was  never 
published  enlirelp." 
t  See  Cunningham's  '*  Revels  at  Court,"  p.  189. 

B 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

waB  thinking  of  England,  where  voyages,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  idands  far  atoay^ 

were  at  this  time  much  prosecuted.     In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  undertook  a  voyage  to  the 

island  of  Trinidado,  from  which  he  made  an  expedition  up  the  river  Oronoque  to  discover  Guiana. 

Sir  Humphry  GKlhert  had  gone  on  a  similar  voyage  of  discoveiy  the  preceding  year. 

*^  The  particular  situation  of  England  in  1595, 1  had  supposed,  might  have  suggested  the  line 

above  quoted — '  Some,  to  the  wars,'  <&c.     In  that  year   it   was   generally  believed  that  the 

Spaniards   meditated  a  second  invasion  of  England  with  a  much  more  powerful  and  better* 

appointed  Armada  than  that  which  had  been  defeated  in  1588.     Soldiers  were  levied  with  great 

diligence  and  placed  on  the  seaooasts,  and  two  great  fleets  were  equipped — one  to  encounter  the 

enemy  in  the  British  seas ;  the  other  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  conmiand  of  Hawkina 

and  Drake,  to  attack  the  Spaniai*ds  in  their  own  territories.     About  the  same  time,  also,  Elizabeth  • 

sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had 

entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  English  queen,  and  had  newly  declared 

war  against  Spain.     Our  author,  therefore,  wo  see,  had  abundant  reason  for  both  the  lines 

before  us : — 

'  Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  thoro ; 
Some,  to  diBOOTer  islanda  fiir  away.* 

"  Among  the  marks  of  love.  Speed  in  this  play  (Act  II.  Scene  1)  enumerates  the  walking  alone, 
'  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence.'  In  the  year  1593,  there  had  been  a  great  plague,  which 
carried  off  near  eleven  thousand  persons  in  London.  Shakespeare  was  undoubtedly  there  at  that 
time,  and  his  own  recollection  might,  I  thought,  have  furnished  him  with  this  image.  But  since 
my  former  edition,  I  have  been  convinced  that  these  circumstances  by  no  means  establish  the 
date  I  had  assigned  to  this  play.  When  Lord  Essex  went  in  1591,  with  4,000  men,  to  assist 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  we  learn  from  Sir  Eobert  Carey's  Memoirs,  p.  59,  that  he  was  attended 
by  many  volunteers ;  and  several  voyages  of  discovery  were  imdertaken  about  that  very  time  hy 
Raleigh,  Cavendish,  and  others.     There  was  a  considerable  plague  in  London  in  1583." 

Mr.  Knight  surmises  that  this  play.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Pericles,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  were  written  between  1585 
and  1591 ;  and  we  agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  more  probable  division  of  the  poet's  labours, 
than  ascribing  to  him  the  power  of  producing  seventeen  plays, — and  such  plays ! — in  seven 
years. 


ImffRS  lltprmntti. 


DaKE  OP  MiLAW,  father  of  Silvia. 

Valbictinb,    I  QenOemm  of  Vbbona. 
Proteus,        j 
Aktonio,  f<uher  of  Proteus. 
Thobio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valektine. 
EoLAXOUB,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  eeeape. 
Speed,  a  downith  tervani  to  Yaleatine. 
Launoe,  iervant  to  Proteus. 


Panthuto,  servant  to  Antonio. 

Host,  with  whom  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 

Outlaws. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  hy  Protsus. 
Silvia,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
LucETTA,  waiting-woman  to  JuUA. 

Servants,  Musieians, 


SCENE.— tSfome^mei  iA  Verona  ;  sometimes  in  Milan  ;  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  Place  in  Verona, 


Enter  Valkntinb  and  Pboteus. 

Vai,.  Cease  to  persuade,  mj  loving  Proteus  ;• 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  ;** 
Wer  't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  Bweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  radier  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  ahroad, 
Than^  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  wiSi  shapeless  idleness. 
But^  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 

»  Proteus;]  Thnmghoat  the  old  copy  (folio  1623),  the  ancient 
ipelling  of  Proteiu,  which  was  Protheut,  is  invariably  adopted. 
**  Ooraaeestors,"  Malone  obeervea,  '*  were  fond  of  introducing  the 
letter  k  into  proper  names  to  which  it  does  not  belong :  and  hence 
eTBB  to  this  day,  our  common  Christian  name,  Antony,  is  written 
improperly  Anthony," 

k  Homely  vils;]  Steepens  has  noted  the  same  play  of  words  in 
Milton's  Comus : — 
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Even  as  1  would,  when  I  to  love  hegin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone?     Sweet  Valentine, 
adieu! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap:  and  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,*  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success? 

"//  Ufor  homely /M/urM  to  keep  home, 
Tk^  had  their  name  thence.** 
«  Bead's-man, — ]  A  beadsman  is  one  who  offers  up  prayer*  for 
another.  Bead,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  a  prayer.  "  To  count 
ont^t  bead*,"  means,  to  say  the  Rosary,  a  nvourite  devotion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  composed  for  meditating  on  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  better  to  fix  the 
attention  during  this  exercise,  recourse  is  had  to  a  chaplet  con- 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[so EXE  L 


Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  111  pray  for  thee. 

Val.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont* 

Pbo.  That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.  T  is  true ;  for**  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swom  the  Hellespont. 

Pbo.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the 
boots.(l) 

Val.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans ; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs;    one    fading 

moment's  mirth, 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,"  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,*  I  fear,  you  '11 
prove. 

Pro.  T  is  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker*  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  ^1  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  1  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 


aUting  of  e!ther  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  beads,  on  each  of 
which  i«  repeated  a  short  prayer. 

a  How  poung  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont.]  This  is  believed 
to  have  reference  to  the  poem  of  Museeus,  entitled,  "  Hero  and 
Leander ; "  but  as  Marlowe's  translation  of  this  piece,  though  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1593,  was  not  published  till  1598,  a 
probabllitT  is  raised  that  Shakespeare  took  his  allusion  f^om 
a  classical  source.  The  commentators,  however,  prefer  the  sup- 
position that  he  saw  Marlowe's  Tersion  in  MS. 

b  For  WON  are  over  boot*  in  looe,—]  for  appears  to  be  a  misprint, 
perhaps  instead  of  and  or  but. 

c  ffowerer,—^]  That  is,  anp  way. 

^So,  by  yovr  circumstance,—]  Malone  says,  "circumstance is 
used  equivocally.    It  here  meant  conduct ;  in  the  preceding  line, 
ciicumitantial  deduction." 
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Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  fare- 
well. [Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  afler  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave'  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made   wit   with   musing  weak,  heart   sick   with 
thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you:  Saw  you  my 
master? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for 
Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipp'd  already; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  ^  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An*  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep?** 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why,  then  my  horns  are  his  horns, 
whether  I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  a  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  prove  it  by 
another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not 
the  sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master, 
and  my  master  seeks  not  me:  therefore,  1  am 
no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  Bhepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ; 
thou  for  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master 
for  wages  follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art 
a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  ntic  cxy 
baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  mj 
letter  to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  jour 


(•)  First  folio,  and. 

•  The  eating  canker—]  Allusions  to  the  canker  are  common  in 
the  old  writers.  It  is  mentioned  both  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  ia 
his  ••  Sonnets,"  and  in  the  ••  Rape  of  Lucrece.''  Topsell  in  bis 
"Serpents,"  1608.  gives  a  dissertation  which  he  heads,  ••  Of 
Caterpillars  or  Palmer-worms,  called  of  some  Cankers."  and  be 
tells  us,  "  They  gnaw  off  and  consume  by  eating  both  leaves, 
boughs,  and  flowers,  yea,  and  some  fhiits  also,  as  I  have  ofteo 
seen  in  peaches." 

f  /  leave  myeelf,^]  The  original  reads,  "  I  love  myself,**  whieb 
Pope  corrected. 

g  And  I  haveplay'd  the  sheep—]  In  many  English  coanti^,  a 
sheep  is  commonly  pronounced  a  ehip,  even  to  this  day. 

h  And  la  •heept\  So  the  second  folio,  I6S2.  The  first  omits  tbe 
article. 


ACT  l] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[scene  II. 


letter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton ;  (2)  and  she,  a  laced 
mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my 
lahour ! 

Pko.  Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you 
were  best  stick  her. 

Pko.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;*  't  were  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve 
me  for  canying  your  letter. 

Pbo.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pin- 
fold. 


a  pm 


?  fold  it  over 


letter  to 


Did 


Speed.  From  a  pound  to 
and  over, 
'T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying 
your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  [Speed  nod*.'] 
she  nod?** 

Speed.  L* 

Peg.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that  *s  noddy.* 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say  she  did  nod : 
and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  3'ou  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;* 
having  nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
what  Baid  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money, 
and  the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains:  what 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win 
her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering 
your  letter:  and  being  so  hard  to  me  that 
brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she  '11  prove  as  hard 


•  In  tkai  pom  are  Mtray ;]  It  hu  been  proposed,  to  keep  up  this 
boot  of  petty  quibbles,  that  we  should  read  a  ttrapt  i.  e.  a  stray 
•hecp. 

fc  2)W  the  nodr]  This  query,  and  the  stage-direction,  Speed 
m0d$,  vera  added  by  Theobald.  The  latter  seems  essential  to 
what  follows ;  but  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it  at  a  different  place 
to  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  given. 

'  /.]  The  old  spelling  of  the  afRrmative  particle  Aff,  without 
which  the  conceit  of  Proteus  would  be  unintelligible. 

*  Wkp,  that's  noddy.]  There  is  a  game  at  cards  called  Noddy, 
bat  the  allusion  is  rather  to  the  common  acceptation  of  Noddy, 


to  you  in  telling  your  mind.     Give  her  no  token 
but  stones ;  for  she 's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much   as — Take  this  for 
thy  pains.     To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you, 
you  have  testern'd   me  ;(8)    in  requital  whereof 
henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir 
I  '11  commend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wrack; 
WTiich  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE    U,—The 


same. 
House, 


Garden    of  Julia'« 


Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  madam;   so  you  stumble  not  uu- 

heedfully. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  1 11  show 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What    think'st    thou    of    the    fair    sir 

Eglamour  ? 
Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and 
fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 
Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so  so. 
T^Tiat  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 
Lord,  Lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 
How  now !   what  means  this  passion  at 

his  name  ? 
Pardon,   dear  madam;   'tis 
shame. 
That  T,  unworthy  body  as  T  am. 


Luc. 
Jul. 
Luc. 
Jul. 

Luc. 


a  passmg 


which  is,  a  noodle,  a  simpleton.  In  ••  Wit's  Private  Wealth,"  1612, 
we  find,  "  If  you  see  a  trull,  scarce  give  her  a  ivotf,  but  do  not 
follow  her,  lest  you  prove  a  noddy." 

•  The  letter  very  orderly;]  For  orderly^  I  have  sometimes 
thought  we  should  read,  motkeriy,  or,  according  to  the  ancient 
spelling,  moderly.  From  the  words  bearing,  bear  with  j^v,  my 
pains,  a  quick  wit.  and  delivered,  the  humour  appears  to  consist 
of  allusions  to  ehild-bearing.  None  of  the  editors  have  noticed 
this  ;  and  yet,  unless  such  conceit  be  understood,  there  seems  no 
significance  whatever  in  the  last  few  passages. 


Should  censure*  thus  on  lorcly  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 
Luc.  Then  thus:  of  many  good  I  think  him 

hest 
Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ; 
I  think  him  so, — because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love 

on  him  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast 

away. 
Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  movM 

me. 
Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best 

loves  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but 

small. 
Luc.  Fire,*"  that's  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their 

love. 
Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 

love. 
Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 
Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 


*  S^uld  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlem^.]  The  corrector  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  reads,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme — 

"  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  can, 
Should  censure  thus  a  lovely  gentleman." 

The  alteration  is  specious,  but  uncalled  for.  To  een*ur§.  In  Shake- 
speare's time,  usually  meant  to  pass  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
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Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the 

way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault, 
I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker !  • 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than 
hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  rmninate. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the 
letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 


Julia's  "Why  not  on  Proteus?"  tee.  proves,  I  think,  ttiat  ^m 
occurred  in  the  preceding  line. 

b  Fire,  that '«  clo»e$t  kept, — ]  Pire  in  old  tines  was  often  spelt 
fyer,  and  appears  here,  as  in  other  portions  of  these  playa*  to  b* 
used  as  a  dissyllable. 

«  A  goodlff  broker  I]  A  pander,  a  go-httw^en,  m  procnren. 


ACT  I.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[scene  II. 


And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
'What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  mj  view  I 
Since  maids^  in  modesty,  say  No  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe -4  y. 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  habe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  I 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
WTien  wDlingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
WTien  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And -ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho  I  Lucetta  I  (*) 


Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lrc.  WTiat  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  't  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  Wliat  is  H  that  you 

Took  up  so  gingerly  ?     . 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in 
rhyme. 

Jjcc.  That  I  might  sing  it,   madam,   to    a 
tune: 
Gire  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set.* 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible: 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love,  (5) 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy?  belike  it  hath  some  burthen  then. (6) 

Luc.  Ay;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you 
sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song ; — How  now,  minion  ? 


Luc. 


*  Your  ladfMkip  can  set.]  "  When  Lucetta  lays  '  Give  me  a 
note  [to  ling  to] :  your  ladyahip  can  Ret  fa  song  to  music]/  it 
addi  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  science  in  those  days.  We  should  not  now  readily  attribute 
to  ladies,  even  to  those  who  are  generally  considered  to  be  well 
educated  and  accomplished,  enough  knowledge  of  harmony  to 
enable  them  to  set  a  song  correctly  to  music,  however  agile  their 
fingers  may  be."— Chaffkll's  Popular  Music  of  ike  Olden  Time, 

*b  Too  hanh  a  descant :]  "  The  name  of  Deaeani  is  usurped  of 
the  musicians  in  divers  significations ;  sometime  they  take  it 
fyf  the  whole  harmony  of  many  voices ;  others  sometime,  for  one 
of  the  voSees  or  parts.  Last  of  all,  they  take  it  for  singing  a  part 
extempore  upon  a  plain  song,  in  which  sense  .we  commonly  use 


Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing 
it  out: 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.  You  do  not  ? 
Luc.  No,  madam ;  't  is  too  sharp. 
Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant :  ^ 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 
Jul.  The  mean*  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly 

base.* 
Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus.  (7) 
Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  ! — 

ITears  the  letUr. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 
Luc.  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be 
best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  {^Eant. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the 
same  !* 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  I 
Injurious  wasps  !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 

1  '11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — hind  Jtdia : — unkind  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And,  here  is  writ — l^>ve  wounded  Proteus  : — 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall   lodge   thee,  till  thy  woimd  be  throughly 

heal'd; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was — Proteus — written  down : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
E.TCcpt  mine  own  name :  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea  ! 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 
Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 
To  the  sweet  Julia  ;  that  I  '11  tear  away  ; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  sitli  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 


it."— MoKLKT's  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical  Music, 
1597. 

e  The  mean—]  That  is,  the  Intermediate  part  between  the  tenor 
and  the  treble. 

d  Your  unruly  base.]  The  original  has,  **you  unruly  base." 
The  alteration  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

*  Nay,  would  I  urere  $o  anger' d  with  the  tame  !]  It  is  surprising 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  Julia's 
replying  to  an  observation  evidently  intended  to  be  spoken  by 
her  attendant  aside,  or  remarked  the  utter  absence  of  all  meaning 
in  such  reply.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  line  above  is  part 
of  Lucetta's  side  speech.  The  expression  of  the  wish  «'  would 
I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same! "  from  her  is  natural  and  consis- 
tent.   In  the  mouth  of  her  mistress  it  seems  senseless  and  absurd. 
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ACT  I.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[scssrs  in. 


jRe-enier  Lucetta. 


Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father 

stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall   these  papei-s  lie  like  tell- 
tales here  ? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Kay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.* 
Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  (8)  to  them. 
Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you   may  say  what  sighUi 
you  see  ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
Jul.  Come,  come,  will 't  please  you  go  ? 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  IIL — Tlie  same,     A  Boom  in  Antonio'a 
House, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,**  what  sad  *•  talk  was 
that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pan.  'T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 

Would  sniffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home  ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  tiy  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to 
that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 
A.nd  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  : 
riion,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant, 


•  For  ealehing  cold.]  i.  e.  for  fear  of  catching  cold.    A  mode  of 
expr  >s«ion  very  common  in  our  author's  day. 

b  pnnthino,—]  In  the  list  of  persons  represented  in  the  old  copj' 
this  name  is  spelt  Panthinn.    In  the  play.  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  he  is 
designated  Paulhino ;  and  in  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  Pantkion. 
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How  his  companion,  youthful  YalentinCy 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  'T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  adTisM : 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known : 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition, 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court 

Pan.  To-morrow,   may    it   please  you,    Don 
Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  wilL 

Ant.  Good  company  ;  with  them  shall  Proteus 

go-  ^       ^ 

And, — in  good  time.* — Now  will  we  break  *  with 

him. 

Enter  Photeus. 

Pno.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 
O,  heavenly  Julia ! 

.  Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading 
there  ? 
Pno.  May  't  please  your  lordship,  't  is  a  wofd 
or  two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;   let  me   see    what 

news. 
Pbo.    There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;    but   tliat 
he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  woll-belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor  ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 
Pbo.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My   will  is  something  sorted    with   his 
wish: 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolved  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 


e  Sad  talk—'\  Grave,  teriout  talk. 

d  And^— in  good  time.]  That  is,  he  eome$  in  good  time,  mprottoe 
We  hnve  a  saying  now,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

•  Now  will  we  break  toUh  Aim.]  Break  the  matter  to  him. 
Open  the  subject. 


ACT  L] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[scene   III. 


With  Yalentinas  in  the  emperor'a  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  Mj  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided  ; 
Please  jou,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want^st  shall  be  sent 
after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

{^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of 
burning; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 


•  Like  exhibition — ]  Pension,  allowance. 

b  0,  h«w  IkiM  spring  of  love  zeftemb!eth— ]  Retembletk,  Mr.  Tyr- 


I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth** 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

He-enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you  ; 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pruy  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto  ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers.  No. 

{^Exeunt, 


whitt  remarks,  ia  here  utad  as  a  quadriiyllable,  and  must  be 
pronounced  resembeletk. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Milan.     A  Eoom  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 


Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine  ;  my  glores  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then  thL  may  be  yours,  for  this 
is  but  one.* 

Val.  Hal  let  me  see:   ay,  give  it  me,  it's 
mine : — 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  madam  Silvia! 

Val.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sir  ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you  11  still  be  too  foi-ward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being 
too  slow. 

Val.  Go  to,  sir  ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia? 


<^  For  this  is  bmi  one.]  On  and  one  were  formerly  pronounced 
alike,  not  I  beHeve  as  on,  but  a«  own.    Hence  Speed's  quibble. 
See  note  in  *<  King  John,"  Act  III.  Sc.  S,~ 
10 


Speed.  She  that  your  worship  lovee  ? 

Val.  WTiy,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  Pint, 
you  have  learned,  like  air  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms  like  a  malcontent;  to  relish  a  love-song, 
like  a  robin -redbreast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one 
that  had  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy 
that  had  lost  his  A  B  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young 
wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fast,  like 
one  that  takes  diet  ;^  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears 
robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Hallowmas.(l)  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed, 
to  crow  like  a  cock  ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk 
like  one  of  the  lions;  when  you  fasted,  it  was 
presently  after  dinner ;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it 
was  for  want  of  money:  and  now  you  are 
metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look 
on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 


"  Sound  one  into  the  drowty  race  of  nijfkt.*' 
b  Like  one  that  takes  diet ;]  One  under  regimen  for  the  rattOTB- 
tion  of  health. 


ACT  IL] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


[flCBKB  I, 


Vai*.  Without  me  ?*  thej  cannot. 

Sfsbd.  Without  you?  naj,  that's  certam,  for 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  ;^  but 
yon  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the 
water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye  tiiat  sees  you, 
but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 
SDvia? 

Spsed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
Bq>per? 

Val.  Hast  thou  obserred  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Spked.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Yai..  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on 
hstf  and  yet  know'st  her  not  ? 

Spekd.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enougL 

Val.  WTiat  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair  as  (of  you)  well 
faroured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  &T0ur  infinite. 

Speed.  That 's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her 
£ur,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?  I  account  of 
her  beauty.* 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was 
deformed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ; 
and  still  I  see  her  beautifuL 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you 
had  mine  eyes  ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights 
thej  were  wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  sir 
Proteus  for  going  ungartered  I^ 

Val.  Wliat  should  I  see  then? 


*  Wtthmit  wuf]  Th«  eqmivoqne  consist!  in  Speed's  using  the 
void  without  to  signify  his  master's  exterior,  persona]  demeanour, 
ac,  snd  Valentine  taking  it  in  the  sen«e  of  non-existence, 
AbKuee,  frc,  as,  how  eouJd  these  peculiarities  be  seen  In  me 
inlets  I  mjself  am  present  1  In  the  next  passage,  Speed  uses 
the  word  in  its  meaning  of  nnieu. 

^  Kane  else  would ;]  "None  else  would  h«  m  HmpU,"  says 
JebosQo ;  sad  this  appears  to  be  what  is  implied. 

*  I  account  of  her  beauty. }  i. «.  I  vo/m,  eitimat4t  apprteiaU. 
"There  dwelled  sometime  in  the  citie  of  Rome  a  baker  named 
Astitio,  who  for  hJs  honest  behariour  wras  well  aeeovnted  pf 
anaongst  Us  neighbouts."— TAmLTOM's  Newe*  out  of  PnrgaioHe, 

f  Fw  going  ungarteied  I]  Negligence  of  dress,  time  out  of 
Bind,  has  been  eonsideied  symptomatical  of  love,  and  going 
mgmUredj  an  infiallible  and  characteristic  mark  of  Cupid's 
•woin  liegemen. 

*  Cmnot  ut  io  put  on  your  hose.]  The  allusion,  whatever  It 
«as,  which  gave  point  here,  has  evaporated,  or  a  word  on  which 
to  hang  a  quibble  been  misprinted. 

f  0  exetllemt  motion  I  O  exeteding  puppet !]  Moliont  the  com- 
nentstots  say,  meant  a  jmppei-Mhow^  which  is  true;  but  assu- 
Rdlj  it  was  also  often  used  to  signify  one  of  the  figures  in 


Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot 
see  to  put  on  your  hose.* 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Spekd.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed : 
I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Spesd.  I  would  you  were  set;  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  ; 
— ^Peace  I  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.    0  excellent    motion !     O    exceeding 
puppet  1 ' 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her.' 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  give  ye  good  ev'n  1  here 's  a  million 
of  manuers.  [A  aide, 

SiL.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  (2)  to  you  two 
thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she 
gives  it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  fnend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  thank  you,  gcnde  servant :  't  is  very 
clerkly  done. 

Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  ? 


it.  Thus  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  Til.  Sc.  2,  Lucio, 
speaking  of  Angelo,  calls  him  *'  a  motion  generative."  So,  too» 
in  ••  Pericles,"  Act.  V.  8c.  1  :— 

"  Have  you  a  working  pulse?  and  are  no  fUrjr  f 
}Uo  motion  f*' 

In  the  present  ease,  Speed  tenns  Silvia  a  motion  and  a  puppet^ 
because  of  her  diminutive  appearance.  In  "  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Diwam,"  Act  III.  8c.  S,  Helena  terms  Hermia  a 
puppet,  whereupon  the  latter  exclatms — 

"  Puppet!  why  so !    Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game, 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  madfe  compare 
Between  our  statures." 

So  too  In  Massinger's  play,  "  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  Act  II.  8c.  I, 
the  tall  Marcelia  taunts  the  dwarfish  Mariana— "For  you, 
puppet — "  which  the  latter  retorts  with— "What  of  me,  pine- 
tree?" 

8  Interpret  to  her."]  A  motion  or  puppet-show  was  not  complete 
without  the  interpreter,  who  probably  sat  behind  the  scenes  and 
furnished  the  dialogue. 
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ACT  II.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[8CE5E   II. 


Val.  No, madam;  so  it  stead  you,l  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

SiL.  A  pretty  period!  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet — I  will  not  name  it ; — and  yet — I  care 

not; — 
And  yet — take  this  again ; — and  yet — I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Spred.  And  yet — ^you  will ;  and  yet — another 
yet.  ^Aside. 

Val.  WTiat  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not 
like  it  ? 

SiL.  Yes,' yes;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ:' 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir, at  my  request; 
But  I  win  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,   I'll   write    your    ladyship 
another. 

Sil.  And  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it 
over: 
And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam  \  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your 
labour. 
And  so  good  morrow,  seiTant.  \_Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on 

a  steeple  I 
My  master  sues  to  her;   and  she  hath  taught 

her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device!  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 

Vai..  How  now,  sir  ?  what  are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  *t  is  you  that 
have  the  reason. 

Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Val.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

Val.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made 
you  write  to  yourself?  ^liy,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 


»  Very  quaintly  writ ;]  Quaint  formerly  meant  clever,  adroit, 
tkilfml,  not  as  now,  pleasant,  odd,  fanciful, 

h  Alltkiel  tpcak  in  print.]    In  print,  meant  preciulf,  exactly, 
to  the  letter.  Old  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  tayt— 
'•  He  must  speak  in  print,  walke  in  print,  eat  and  drink  in  print, 
and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print." 
\'l 


Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir :  but  did 
you  perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and 
there  an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  1 11  warrant  you  't  is  as  well. 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in 

modesfj/. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again 

reply; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her 

mind  discover, 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself,  to  write  unto 

her  lover. — 

All  this  I  B|)cak  in  print,**  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  't  is  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  though  the 
cameleou  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,^  I  am  one 
that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain 
have  meat  O,  be  not  like  yoiu*  mistress  ;  be 
moved,  be  moved.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Verona.   A  Room  in  Jidia's  House, 
Enter  Photeus  and  Julia. 

Pbo.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pho.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return  . 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,*  you  will  return    the 
sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pec.  Mliy,  then  we  '11  make  exchange  ;   here, 
take  you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.(S) 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy : 
And  when  that  hour  o'erslips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfiilness  ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should  : 

\Ejnt  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — ^What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 


c  The  cvmeleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air.]  "Oh  Palmerin,  Pal- 
merin,  how  cheaply  dost  thou  famish  out  thy  table  of  lore  * 
Canst  feed  upon  a  thought !  live  upon  hopes !  feast  upon  a  look  ! 
fatten  upon  a  smile!  and  surfeit  and  die  upon  a  kiss  I  Whmt  • 
Cameleon  lover  is  a  Platonick!" — The  World  in  the  Moon,  1697. 

d  If  you  turn  not, — ]  If  yon  remain  constant  to  your  love. 


ACT  LL] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[8C£K£   IV. 


Ay,  80  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  conie,  I  come :— ^ 
Alas !  this  partbg  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  IIL—The  same,     A  Street. 
Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

X*AUN.  Nay,  't  will  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this 
very  fault:  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like 
the  prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus 
to  the  imperial's  court.  I  think  Crab  my  dog  be 
the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives:  my  mother 
weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our 
maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hauids,  and 
all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not 
this  cruel-hearted  ciu*  shed  one  tear:  he  is  a 
stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity 
in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to 
have  seen  our  parting ;  why,  my  grandam,  having 
no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my 
parting.  Nay,  1 11  show  you  the  manner  of  it : 
This  shoe  is  my  father ; — ^no,  this  left  shoe  is  my 
father ;  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ; — nay, 
that  cannot  be  so  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ; 
it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe,  with  the  hole 
in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father.  A  ven- 
geance on  't !  there  't  is  :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and 
as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid ; 
I  am  the  dog : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am 
the  dog, — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself ; 
ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father ;  Father y 
your  blessing ;  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a 
word  for  weeping ;  now  should  I  kiss  my  father  ; 
well,  he  weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my  mother, 
(O,  that  shoe  could  speak  now,  like  a  wood 
woman  f) — well,  I  kiss  her ; — why,  there  't  is  ; 
here  *s  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down  ;^  now 
come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan  she 
makes:  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a 
tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the 
dust  with  my  tears. 


«  Like  a  ffood  ufoman ;]  The  folio,  1623,  readi—"  like  a  would 
woman."  Theobald  suggested  the  reading  in  the  text.  Wood 
means  mad,  crazed,  wild. 

The  alteration  of  »k*  to  thoe  in  the  same  line  was  proposed  by 
Blackstone,  and  after  '*  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for 
weeping,'*  se*-ms  a  legitimate  correction. 

b  Up  and  down  ;]  An  expression  of  the  time,  implying  exnetly^ 
as  we  say  "  for  all  the  world,"  or  "  all  the  world  over."  It  occurs 


Enter  Panthino. 


Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master 
is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars. 
What 's  the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ? 
Away,  ass ;  you  '11  lose  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any 
longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost;* 
for  it  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  man  tied. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here;  Crab,  my 
dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  It  lose  the  flood ; 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
service, — ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

LAtm.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tied !  Why, 
man,  if  tiie  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it 
with  my  tears  ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  coidd 
drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man  ;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Milan.      A  Boom  in  the  Duke's 
Palace, 

Enter  Valentink,  Silvia,  Thubio,  and  Speed. 

StL.  Servant ! 

Val.  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  fiowns  on  you, 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'T  were  good  you  knocked  him. 

SiL.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 

Val.  Wise. 


again  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  JI.  8c.  1  :— 
'*  Here 's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down.** 
e  If  the  tied  were  loti;]  A  similar  quibble  is  quoted  by  Steevens 
from  Chapman's  "  Andromeda."    It  is  found  also  as  early  as  Hey- 
wood's  ••  Epigrams." 

"  The  Ifde  laryeih  no  man,  but  here  to  scan 
Thou  art  t§ed  so  that  thou  taryest  every  man." 
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ACT  IL] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


[SCXHB  IT. 


Thtt.  What  infltanoe  of  the  contrary? 

•  Vai*.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  jou  my  folly  ? 
Val.  I  quote  •  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  Well,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How? 

Sn-  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change 
colour  ? 

•  Val.  Give  him  leaye,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
blood,  than  live  in  your  air. 

Vai..  You  have  siud,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere 
you  begin. 

SiL.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Yai*.  'T  is  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sru  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Yal.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire : 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly,  in 
your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  have  an  ex- 
chequer of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure 
to  give  your  followers;  for  it  appeal's,  by  their 
bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more;  here 
comes  my  farther. 

JEtUer  Duke. 

DuxB.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard 
beset 
Sir A^alentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends. 
Of  much  good  news? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

DuKS.  Know  you  don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  EEath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son  that  well  de- 
serves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  fisither. 

DuKB.  You  know  him  well  ? 


•  /quote  it  in  fwr  jerkin,]  A  quibble  springing  from  quote  and 
eomt;  thefoimer  being  pronounced  and  often  spelt  cote,  in  the 
time  of  our  author. 
^  He  ie  complete  in  feature  and  in  nUndj 

With  all  pood  graeey  to  grace  a  gentleman.'\  Feature  of  old 
expressed  both  beauty  of  countenance  and  comeliness  of  person. 
Thus  Spenser:— 

•<  Which  the  fair /«al«r#  of  her  limbs  did  hide.** 
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Val.  I  know*  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our 
infancy 
We  have  convers'd  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that  *8  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  ^  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace,  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

DuKs.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this 
good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile : 
I  think  't  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had 
been  he. 

DuKR.    Welcome  him  then  according  to  his 
worth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  :  and  yon,  sir  Thutio  :— 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it : 
I  will  send  him  hither  to  you  presently. 

lExU  DUKK. 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL.   Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd 
them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.    Nay,  sure    I    think    she  holds  them 
prisoners  still. 

SiL.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  aU — 

Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yours^; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Paotbub. 

SiL.  Have  done,  have  done;  here  comes  the 

gentleman. 
Val.  Welcome,   dear    Proteus! — Mistress,    I 
beseech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  fiivour. 


(•)  First  folio,  *»e«. 
The  punctuation  I  hare  adopted  in  this  passage,  tbougb  at 
yariance  with  that  of  all  the  Editors,  is  fUlly  anthoriaed  bjr  tlie 
foUowing  one  in  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Act  III.  8c.  S:— 

"  She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  eompMa 
In  mind  and  feature.** 


ACT  II.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


[scEHB  iv: 


SiL.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome 
hither, 
If  this  be  he  jou  ofib  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  mj  fellow  servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pbo.  Not  80,   sweet  lady;   hut  too  mean  a 
servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pbo.  My  duty  wiU  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SiL.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I  *n  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro,  That  you  are  worthless. 

EfUer  Skbvant. 

Skb.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 

with  you.* 
SiL.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.    [^Exit  Sebvant. 
Come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me : — once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
m  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We  'U  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

^Exeunt  Silvia,  Thubio,  and  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence 

you  came  ? 
Pbo.  Your  fiiends   are  well,  and  have  them 

much  commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives 

your  love  ? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  hut  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  bave  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  &stA,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
0,  gentle  Ptoteus,  Love  's  a  mighty  lord ; 


I  The  lint  folio  assigns  this  to  Thurio. 
*  ffho§e  ki^k  imperious  Ihouj^Ut—^  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to 
Rsd  **  Those  high  imperious  thoughts ;  "  concelTinK  the  i 


^ ^ ^ ,     .,  _  5to 

bs,  "I  hsTe  contemned  love,  and  am  punished."  The  misprint,  if 
thae  is  say,  I  rather  Uke  to  be  in  the  word  tkouffhU,  which  our 
author  has  nsTer  elsewhere  adopted  to  express  btketii,  diciateM^ 
c^mmarndt,  &c. 

*  There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction,— ]  No  sorrow  equal  to  the 
pmrishment  he  inflicts.    A  rery  common  idiom  of  the  time. 

"There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world, 
To  women  that  are  kind."— C»pM'«  Wkirligig. 

An  analogeus  ellipsis  occurs  in  the  rery  next  line— 


And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction,* 
Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth  I 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  ; 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Val.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  Ko  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pbo.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  yon  gave  me  bitt^  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,* 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pbo.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  agdnst  my  love. 

Pbo.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  virill  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour : 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower,* 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world:   why,  man,  she  is 
mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes, 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  witli  her  along  j  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pbo.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd :  Nay,  more, 
our  marriage  hour, 


"  Nor  to  his  service  no  such  Joy  on  earth,'* 
i.  e,  "  Nor,  compared  to  his  service,"  &c. 

d  Yet  Ut  ker  be  a  principality,—]  If  not  a  divinity,  admit  she  Is 
celestial.  "  The  first  he  calleth  Seraphim,  the  second,  Cheruhim, 
the  third,  thrones,  the  fourth,  denominations,  the  fifth,  virtues, 
the  sixth,  powers,  the  seventh,  principalities,  the  eighth,  arch- 
angels, the  ninth  and  inferior  sort,  he  calleth  angels."— Scot's 
Dieeoverieof  Witchcraft,  1584,  p.  500. 

•  Tke  summer-swelling  Jtower^—]  Mr.  Collier's  old  corrector 
changes  this  fine  epithet  to  eummer-emeiling.  Steevens  also  says» 
'*  I  once  thought  that  our  poet  had  written  tmrnmersmeUinff;  hut 
the  epithet  which  stands  in  the  text,  I  have  since  met  with  in  the 
translation  of  Luean  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  1614,  b.  vlii.  p.  S64." 
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ACT  II.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCBHB  T. 


With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus^  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pbo.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the*  road^  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I  '11  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pbo.  I  will.—  [Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,**  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She  is  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,(^) 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

0  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too- too*  much ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her ! 
T  is  but  her  picture*  I  have  yet  beheld. 
And  that  hath  dazzled®  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  w^ill ; 

If  not^  to  compass  her  I  '11  use  my  skill.     [^ExU, 

SCENE  Y,—The  same.     A  Street, 

Enter  Spbed  and  Laukcb. 

Spred.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 

Milan.* 
Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for 

1  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a 
man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never 
welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 
and  the  hostess  say.  Welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  madcap,  I  '11  to  the  ale- 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Parfira. 
ft  Unto  Ike  road,—]  Roadstead,  haven.    Place  where  resfeli 
ride  at  anchor, 
b  Ii  it  her  mien,—]  The  original  has— 

**  Itii  mine  or  Valentine*!  praiie." 
Steeveiif  proposed— 

"It  is  mine  eye,  or  Valentine's  praise." 
The  reading  of  the  text  was  suggested  to  Malone  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Blakeway,  and  has  since  been  generally  adopted.    It  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious ;  but  I  believe  we  have  not  yet  got  what  the  poet 
wrote. 

e  /  love  hi*  lady  too>too  much ;]  In  this  case  I  adopt  the  read- 
ing introduced  by  Halliwell,  who  has  shown  that  loo-too  is  "a 
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house  with  you  presently;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
fivcpence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welconaca. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  eameaty  thej 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  many  him? 
Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  shall  he  many  her  ? 
Laun.  No,  neither. 
Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 
Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 
Speed.  ^Tiy  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand 
thee  not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not !     My  staff  understands  me. 
Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 
Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too :  look  thee.  111 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 
Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 
Laun.  Wliy,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will  't  be  a  match  ? 
Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say  ay,  it  will  ;  if 
he  say  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  saj 
nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 
Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  finom 
me  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  fint, 
Launce,  how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  has 
become  a  notable  lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 
Speed.  Than  how? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reporteat  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mis- 
takest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hoi 
lover. 

Laun.  MTiy,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  himself  in  love.     If  tbou  wilt,  go  with  me  to 


genuine  compound  Archaism,  used  both  as  an  adjectiTe  i 
adverb,  meaning  exceuive  or  ejccetMiveip." 

<i  'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  pet  heheldf — ]  He  has  seen  Imt  licr 
exterior  yet,  and  that  has  dazziedhit  "reason's  light;"  when  he 
looks  upon  her  intellectual  endowments,  thej  will  bUa^  fci^i 
quite.    So  in  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  I.  8c.  7  :— 

<•  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  * 
If  she  be  fumish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird :— &c." 

o  Dazzled— '\  This  word  must  be  read  here  as  a  triayllabl* 
dazzeled;  so  in  the  quotation  Malone  adduces  tmm  Drayton  :— 

"  A  diadem  once  dazzling  the  eve, 
The  day  too  darke  to  tee  afBiiitie.'' 


ACT  nj 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


[scene  VI. 


the  alehoufie ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale(^)  with  a  Christian : 
WiltAougo? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt, 

SCEKE  Yl.— The  tame,   A  Boom  in  the  FcUace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn  ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  roe  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 
0  sweet-suggesting  love,'  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 
Fie,  &e,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  pi-eferr*d 
With  twenty  ^ousand  soul -confirming  oaths. 


*  0  noeH  raggetting  lofw,— ]   To  $uggeMi  \»  to  entict,  to  tempt, 
to  $edmee,    Thaa,  in  '*  The  Tempest,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 


-  For  all  the  rest 


They'll  take  tuggettion  at  a  eat  laps  milk.'* 
And  bi  the  preaent  pUj,  Act  III.  Sc.  1:— 

**  Knowing  that  tender  youth  ii  foon  suggested." 

^  I  eamnot  leave  to  tove,^]  i.  e.  I  cannot  cease  to  lore.  ThU  use 
of  leme  i»  yery  fireqnent  in  the  old  writen. 


I  cannot  leave**  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  Heaven,  that  made  her  fair! 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 

Without  some  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaueth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor :  * 

Now  presently  I  Ml  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight;* 

"WTio,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  tlus  drift !  lExit, 


'  Mgselfim  counsel,  his  competitor :]  In  counsel  ia  in  secret;  and 
competitor  here,  as  in  other  placet,  means  coo^^ior.  ammiHarg,  con- 
federate.   In  "  Richard  III."  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  we  have,— 

" The  Guildforda  are  in  arras, 

And  erery  hoar  more  eoutpelitors 
Flock  to  the  rehels ;" 
and  in  **  Lore's  Labour 's  Lost/'— 

"  The  king  and  his  competitors  in  oath." 
^  Pretended /i^ik<;]  i.  e.  intended,  purposed  n\ght. 


SCENE  VII. — Verona.  A  Room  in  Julia'«  Bouse. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta !  gentle  girl,  assist  me  ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table'  wherein  all  mj  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  a  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  ; 
Much  less  shall  she  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly  ! 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jttl.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are   my 
BOuPs  food  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love,** 


ft  Who  art  Ike  table—]  Alluding  to  the  table-book,  or  Ubles  made 
of  slate  and  ivory,  and  used  as  a  note  or  memorandum-book.  Thus 
Hamlet,— 

<*  My  tables-meet  it  is  I  set  it  down." 
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Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words, 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it 
bums; 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou   know'st,   being   stopp'd,   impatiently  doth 

rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I  *ll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 


b  The  inly  touch  of  love,—]  Inly,  Halli well  says,  isused  aaaa 
adjective  :— 
••  Trust  me,  Lorrique,  besides  the  inlie  grief, 

That  swallowes  my  content."—  The  Tragedy nfHofman,ito.  1631. 


ACT  II.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 


[scene  til 


Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men  : 
Grentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  maj  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why,  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your 
hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  1 11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches? 

Juu  That  fits  as  well  as — "  Tell  me,  good  my. 
lord, 
What  compass  will  you  wear  yom*  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  ev'n  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod- 
piece, madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill  fevour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now  's  not  worth 
a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tdl  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  wiU  make  me  scandalised. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and 
go  not. 


A  And  inttmneet  of  infinite  of  loye,— ]  So  in  Fenton'f  "Tngl- 
e«ll  DlMMnnn,"  4to.  1567,  fol.  45 :— "  Wherewyth  hee  uainR  the 
bencit  of  hji  fortiuic,  forgat  not  to  embrace  hyi  Lady  with  an 
i^fimit«  of  kyiaes."    The  construction  in  the  text  seems  harsh; 


Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who 's  disp]eas'd,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love,* 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect  I 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  Heaven  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him! 

Jttl.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence ; 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeuni. 


but  we  an  not  for  that  reason  to  conclude  the  passage  is  corrupt. 
The  second  folio  reads : — 

"And  instances  aa  Infinite  of  loye." 


^^^  , 


G   2 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Milan.    An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 


Enter  Duke,  Thubio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  conferabout.  [Exit  Thubio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which   I  would 
discover, 
The  law  of  Mendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
"WThich  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter  ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 


*  Jfjr  Jealou*  aim  might  err,—]  Aim,  as  Malone  and  Steevens 
remark,  in  this  initance,  implies  guen,  sHrmiie,  as  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet  :"— 
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A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unpi*evented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

DuKB.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest 
care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  '  might  err. 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disdos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested,^ 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devisM  a 
mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 


"  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  T  supposed  you  lov'd." 
t>  Soon  suggested,—]    See  Note  (a)  at  p.  17. 


ACT  III.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[6CENB  U 


And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  Ae  youthfal  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ;  • 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.*^ 

DuKB.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pbo.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Vai..  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

DiTEB.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

YAii.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

DuvE.  Nay  then,  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a 
while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs, 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
T  is  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vai*.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  mo ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen, 
froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where '  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  ago 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 
I  now  am  frill  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
And  torn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Vax.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan"*  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 


»  B4  mot  Aimed  ai ;]  Gueued  at.  The  word  has  the  Mine  mean- 
isf  9M  in  the  paesage  referred  to  in  Note  (a),  p.  SO. 

a  TkU  pretence.]  Detign^  device. 

e  And,  where  /  ihougkt—^  Where  for  whereas.  It  may  be 
ebserred  of  these  words,  as  also  of  when  and  whenas,  that,  with 
the  writer*  of  Shakespeare's  era,  they  were  "conyertible  terms." 

<  In  Milan  her^,—}  The  original  reads,— 

"  There  is  a  lady  in  Verona  here." 


Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd  :) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent 
her. 

Val.  a  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best 
contents  her : 
Send  her  another  ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  *t  is  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  : 
For  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean  away  : 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  caimot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthftd  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  WTiy  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys 
kept  safe, 
Tliat  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,*  but  one  may  enter  at  her 
window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why,  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly'  made  of 
cords. 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell 
me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I  11  get  you  such  a 
ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone; 


An  error  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Act  11.  Sc.  5,  where  Speed 
says, — '*  Welcome  to  Paduot"  instead  of  Milan.  The  corrections 
were  made  by  Pope. 

•  fTAnMets,— ]  What  «tofi«,  what  <{e^r«.  So  "Hamlet,*' Act  I. 
8c.  4,— 

"  By  Heayen,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lei*  me.** 
^  Quaintly  made  o/cordit—]  Clever Ip,  tkilfuUy  made  of  cords. 
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ACT  UL] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[90XVB  I. 


How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  tliither  ? 
Val.  It  will  be  light,  mj  lord,  that  you  may 
bear  it 
IJDder  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thme  will  serve  the 

turn? 
Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
DuKB.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  doak  will  serve  the  turn,  my 

lord. 
Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?     What 's  here  2— To 

Silvia? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  I 
1 11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  \_Beads, 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 
And  daves  they  are  to  me,  thai  send  them 
fiying  : 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 
Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are 
lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  hosom  rest  them; 
While  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  impor- 
tune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them. 
Because  mysdf  do  want  my  servants^  fortune : 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  shoidd  harbour  where  their  lord  should 
be. 

What's  here? 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee, 

'T  is  so  ;  and  here  's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.  - 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,)* 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Gk>,  base  intruder  1  overweening  slave  ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  fevours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  &t  exceed  the  love 


•  MeroiM'  •on,—]  *'  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  nihneti,  bat  with- 
out hii  preteniionf:  thou  art  not  the  son  of  adirinity,  buta<«fT« 
/Him,  a  low-born  wretch;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom 
PhaBton  was  falsely  reproaehed."— JoHKsoir. 

b  I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :J  This  is  somewhat 
obscure.    Mr.  Singer  reads  :— 
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I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone ;  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  t}\y  life,  make  speed  fix>m  hence. 

[Exit  DuKB. 
Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  thaa  living 
torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment  1 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  £e  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom :  ^ 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Pbotbus  and  Launce. 

Pbo.  Bun,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Laun.  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Fro.  What  seest  thou? 
Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find : 
There 's  not  a  hair  ^  on 's  head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Val.  No. 

Pbo.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
Val.  Nothing. 
Laun.  Can  nothing  speak?    Master,  shall  I 

strike? 
Pro.  Who  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 
Laun.  Why,  sir,  I  'U  strike  nothing :  I  pnj 

you,— 
Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine, 

a  word. 

Val.  My  earsarestopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news, 
So  much  of  bad  akeady  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  buiy  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 


;  to  fly  <«  deadly  doom:' 


but  the  original  may  mean,- 
"  I  escape  not  death  in  flying  his  (the  Duke's)  deadly  doom." 
«  TMere'B  not  a  hair—]  «'  Launoe  is  stUl  qidbbling.    Ho  Is  m 

running  down  the  kar$  that  he  started  when  he  entcNd." 

Maloxs. 


ACT  IIL] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCB5E  I. 


Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hatb  she  forsworn  me  ? 
Pbo.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 
liAUN.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  jou  are 

vanished. 
Pbo.  That  thou  art  banished.     O,  that  'a  the 
news; 
EfMn  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  alr^j, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pbo.  Aj,  ay  ;  and  she  hath  ofifer'd  to  the  doom 
(Which,  onrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd  ; 
^Ith  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self ; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire  ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf'd  him  so. 
When  ^e  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
Wth  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 
Val.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life ; 
If  80, 1  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 
Pbo.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not 
help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff ;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I  'U  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate  ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs  : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Begard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 
Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launoe,  an  if  thou  seest  my 
boy, 


•  //  ke  h€  hut  one  knave.]  Warbnrton  rery  plausibly  proposed 
toread»«'if  he  be  but  one  kind.*'  Something,  however,  leading 
to  Launee's  love  confession,  appears  to  have  been  omitted.  Pos- 
sibly the  poet  wrote, "  But  that's  aU  one,  if  he  be  but  one  in  lore." 


Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north 
gate. 

Pbo.     Go,    sirrah,    find    him    out.       Come, 
Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine  I 

[Exeunt  Valkntinb  and  Pbotetts. 

LAUir.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I 
have  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of 
a  knave:  but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one 
knave.*  He  lives  not  now  that  knows  me  to  be  in 
love :  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall 
not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who  't  is  I  love,  and 
yet  *t  is  a  woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell 
myself;  and  yet 'tis  a  milkmaid;  yet 'tis  not 
a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips :  yet 't  is  a  maid, 
for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages. 
She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — 
which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  .  Here  is  the 
cate-log  [jmUing  out  a  paper"]  of  her  conditions. 
Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  and  cany.  Why,  a 
horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch, 
but  only  carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade. 
Item,  oh€  can  tnUk  ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in 
a  maid  with  clean  hands. 


Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the 
word :  W'hat  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  tliat  ever  thou 
heard'st. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun,  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Thou  Host,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  tell  me  this :  WTio 
begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother :  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy 
paper. 

Laun.  There ;  and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy 
speed !  (1)  ^ 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 


The  second  k»ave  may  have  been  repeated,  repetition  being  a 
very  common  compositor's  error,  instead  of. the  words  in  lore, 
which  seem  naturally  enough  to  pfecede,  "He  lives  not  now  that 
knows  me  to  be  in  love." 


Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverh, — Bless- 
ing of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale.* 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew, 

Laun.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  hnit, 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed:  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue  ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin, 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtttes. 

Laun.  That  's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard 
virtues ;  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and 
therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  he  fasting,^  in 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with 
a  breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  haJth  a  sweet  mx>uth.^ 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour 
breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  hei*  sleep. 


»  Tou  brew  good  ale.] 


'  Our  ale 's  o'  the  best, 
And  each  good  guest 
'Pray»for  thejr  souls  that  brew  {t." 

Masque  of  Augurs,  Bxv  JoNioir. 


Laun.  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words, 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only 
virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with  't ;  and  place  it 
for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I 
love  crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  cur  si, 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to 
bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that 's 
writ  down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall 
not ;  for  that  I'll  keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing 
she  may ;  and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit* 
and  more  favJUs  than  hairs,  and  more  weaUk 
thanfaxdts. 
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b  She  is  not  to  be  fasting,—]  So  the  folio.    The  word  kissed^ 

which  is  found  in  the  modem  editions,  was  added  by  Rowe. 

c  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth.]  As  we  now  say,  a  ii^morisk  tootiL 

^  More  hair  than  wit,—]  A  well-known  old  English  proverb. 

Steeyens  has  giyen  many  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  old 

writers. 


Acrr  iil] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCXNE  II. 


Laun.  Stop  there;  I  11  hare  her:  she  was 
mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last 
article :  rehearse  that  once  more. 

Spbsd.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  tvit, — 

liAUN.  More  hair  than  wit, — ^it  maj  he ;  I  *11 
pro^e  it ;  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
tiierefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that 
coverB  the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit;  for  the 
greater  hides  the  less.     What 's  next  ? 

Spbkd.  And  more  fatUts  than  hairs, — 

Ijatjs.  That 's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were 
ont ! 

Speed.  And  more  toeallh  than  faults. 

XcAUN.  Whj,  that  word  makes  the  faults 
gracious :  well,  I  'U  have  her :  and  if  it  he  a 
match,  as  nothing  is  impossihle, — 

Speed.  WTiatthen? 

LtADN.  Why,  th«n  will  I  tell  thee, — ^that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay  :  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath 
stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

TuLTJS.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast 
stayed  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the 
turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox 
of  your  love-letters  !  ^ExU. 

iiAVN.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter  :  an  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets ! — ^I  'U  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction.  [Exit. 


SCENE  U.—The  eame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's 
Palace, 

Enter  Duke  and  Thubio  ;  Fboteub  behind, 

DuEE.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will 
love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 


»  HU  rerj  friend.^  True  friend.  In  modern  phraseology, 
pmrtieular  friend. 

b  5iqr  this  weed—]  Mr.  CoIUer**  corrector  resdi  wean;  and  the 
same  inbetitution  was  nude  by  B.  Victor  in  his  alteration  of  this 
play,  1763. 

c  To  bottom  it  onnte;"}  A  bottom  of  thread  every  hoiuewife  is 


Pbo.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

DuKB.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pbo.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

DuKB.  So  I  believe;    but  Thurio  thinks  not 
so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pbo.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

DuKK.  Thou  know'st   how   wiUingly  I  would 
effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pbo.  I  do,  my  lord. 

DuKK.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pbo.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was 
here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevere  so. 
Whski  might  we  do,  to  make  the  ^rl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentino,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pbo.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
"With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

DincR.  Ay,  but  she  *11  think  that  it  is  spoke 
in  hate. 

Pbo.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemcth  as  his  friend. 

DuKK.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pbo.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend.* 

Duke,  ^\^lc^e  your  good  word  cannot  advan- 
tage him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pbo.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can 
do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise, 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But,  say  this  weed**  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from 
him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  f 
"WTiich  must  be  done  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dai'C  trust  you  in  this 
kind ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 


familiar  with:— 

"  A  bottome  for  your  silke  it  seems 
My  letters  are  become. 
Which  oft  with  winding  off  and  on 
Aie  wasted  whole  and  some." 

G Ramos's  Oarden^  1557. 
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You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 

And  cannot  Boon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Upon  this  warrant  shaD  you  have  access 

Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 

For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 

And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  he  glad  of  you ; 

Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 

To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pbo.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect: — 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  fiill  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred 
poesy: 

Pbo.  Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry  ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :* 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 


»  2)i«eovtfr  such  integrity :]  Malone  supposed  that  a  line  follow- 
ing this  had  been  lost.  I  rather  suspect  some  corruption  in  the 
words  tuck  integrity. 

b  With  $ome  tweel  consort :]  Coiuort  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copy,  and  is  certainly  correct.    The  modem  editors,  for  the  most 


Forsake  unsounded  deqw  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window. 
With  some  sweet  consort :  ^  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump :  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will    well     become     such     sweet    complaining 

grievance: 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.*^ 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thoa  hast  been  m 

love. 
Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put   in 
practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
I^t  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  mumc : 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 
Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 
Pbo.  We  'U  wait  upon  your  grace  till   after 
supper ; 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  p^on  you. 

[^Exeunt, 


part,  read  concert.  Consort,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  appears  to 
have  heen  used  as  we  use  the  word  band,  a  set  or  companp  0/ 
miuicians. 

c    Will  inherit  her.}    That  is,  "obtain  posseuUm   of  her,** 
Steevens  says. 


"^Sfm^^^-^ 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  \,—A  Foi'€$t,  near  Mantua. 


Enter  certain  Outlaws, 

1  Oct.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  Uiere  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down 

with  'em. 

Fnier  Valbntine  and  Spbbd. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 

about  you ; 
If  not,  we  11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 
Spked.   Sir,   we  are  undone!   these  are  the 
villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 
Val.  My  friends, — 


1  Out.  That  *s  not  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace  !  we  '11  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is 

a  proper  man  I* 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to 
lose; 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfiimish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 


<k  A  proper  iiMm  /]  Weli-proporiionedt  eomtlff  man. 
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Yal.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  jou  long  Bojourn'd  there  ? 
Yal.  Some  sixteen  months  ;  and  longer  might 
have  stayed, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  "VVliat,  were  jou  hanish'd  thence  ? 
Yal.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Yal.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  re- 
hearse: 
I  kilPd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so: 
But  were  you  banished  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Yal.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Yal.   My   youthful   travel   therein   made   me 
happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Eobin  Hood's  fat 

friar,* 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction  !. 


•  Of  Robin  Hood's  fat  ftiar,— ]  Friar  Tuck,  the  well-known 
associate  and  quasi  confessor  of  Robin  Hood,  whom  Scott  has 
immortalized  in  his  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  of  whom  Drayton  sings  in 
his  •'  Polyolbion," — 

••  Of  Tuek  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hoode,  his  outlawes  and  his  trade." 


1  Out.  We  '11  have  him*;  sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Yal.  Peace,  viUain  ! 

2  Out.  Tell   us  this :  have  you  anything  Ui 

take  to  ? 
Yal.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentle- 

men. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men:  ** 
Myself  was  from  Yerona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke.® 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crime«  as 
these. 
But  to  the  purpose, — for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives, 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 


b  Of  awful  men :]  Men  of  worth  and  station.  **  An  awftil  man 
is  to  this  day  used  in  the  North  to  denote  a  man  of  dicnitT." 
—Thomas  White,  1793. 

c  Anheir,and  netiTattied  unto  the duke.'^  The  folio,  1623,  reads,— 
"And  heire  and  Neece,  alide  vnto  the  Duke." 
The  folio,  1664,  corrected  the  first  word;   Theobald  sabstituied 
near  for  neece. 


^^    — -^ 
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As  we  do  in  our  quality    much  want  ;^ 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 

consort  ?^ 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We  11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruPd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou 

diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we 

have  offered. 
Vai..  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we  11  bring  thee  to  our  crews,* 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

lExeufU, 


SCENE  II.— Milan.     C(yurt  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pboteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,'' 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio:   now  must  we   to  her 

window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

•  In  omr  quality—]  Our  profeuion  or  calling.  Thus  in  "  Ham- 
let," Act  II.  8c.  2  :-- 

*'  Will  tliey  pursue  the  qualitf  no  longer  than  they  can  ling  f " 
and  tnbaequentljr : — 

"Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  qualitf." 

^  O/ o»r  consort  r]  Of  our  fellowtkipy  eonfederacy,  fraternity. 

e  We  'It  bring  thee  to  our  crews, — ]  Mr.  Collier's  corrector  reads, 
emue;  Mr.  Singer,  eavee  I  have  not  ventured  to  alter  the 
origijaal  text ;  but  can  hardly  believe  erewe  to  be  what  the  poet 
wrote. 

d  Her  sadden  quips,-^]  Her  anarg  gibee,  ecoge^  taunte. 

•  Who?]  **  Our  author,  throughout  his  plays,  has  confounded 


Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus;   are  you  crept 
before  us  ? 

Pbo.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for  you  know  that 
love 
Will  creep-  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu;  Who?*  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  j'our  own.     Now,  gen- 
tlemen, 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance ;  and  Julia,  in  hoy*$ 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you're 
allycholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry. 

Host.  Come,  we  '11  have  you  merry :  1 11  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the 
gentleman  that  you  asked  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  {^Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark  !  hark  ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let 's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise'  is  she, 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  hclp'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

the  personal  pronouns,  &c.  and  uses  one  for  the  other  (who  for 
«pAojv»,  eke  for  &er,  him  for  he) ;  nor  was  this  inaccuracy  peculiar 
to  him.  being  very  common  when  he  wrote,  even  among  persons 
of  good  education."— Ma  LOME. 

{  Holg,  fair^  and  wise  is  «A0,->]  Mr.  Collier's  corrector  reads, 
wise  as /fM;  fVee  is  certainly  a  most  inappropriate  epithet  applied 
to  Silvia.    Proteus  had  Just  before  describfd  her  as 

"  too /air,  too  true,  too  Ao/y;'* 

and  true,  no  doubt,  was  the  becoming  term ;  but  as  the  object  of 
the  serenade  was  to  malie  her  break  faith,  it  would  have  bi'en 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  song;  and  hence  «-;««  was  substituted 
in  its  stead. 
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Host.  How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  you 
were  before?  How  do  you,  man?  the  music 
likes  you  not.* 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

IIosT.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves 
my  very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me 
have  a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing. 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one 
thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told 
me;  he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick.** 


*  The  music  likei  pou  not.]  That  is,  pleates  you  not. 

b  Out  0/ a// nick.]  Bepond  all  reckoning.  It  was  the  custom 
formerly  to  reckon  by  the  nicks  or  notches  cut  upon  the  tally- 
stick.    Steevens,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  quotes  a  very  apposite 
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Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to- 
morrow, by  his  master*s  command,  he  must  cany 
for  a  present  to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside  I  the  company  parts. 

Pbo.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Tinr.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pbo.  At  Saint  Gregory's  welL 

Thu.  Farewell. 

^Exeunt  Thubio  and  Musiciaiifl. 

SiLVLA.  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Pbo.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 
\\^o  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pbo.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
truth. 
You  'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

SiL.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 

Pbo.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

SiL.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Pbo.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 


passage  Arom  Rowley's  play  of  "  A  Woman  never  Vexed,**  wb«f» 

the  innkeeper  says, — 

"  I  have  carried 
The  tallies  at  my  girdle  seven  years  together. 
For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honestly  in  the  nick." 
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SiL.  You  hare  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  hed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceiUess, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Betum,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  80  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pbo.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  'T  were  felse,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For  I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.  [-incfo. 

SiL.  Say  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  vritness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 
SiL.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 

Pbo.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 
Sn^  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,   and  call  hers 
thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that  [^Aside, 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I  'U  speak,  to  £at  I  '11  sigh  and  weep  : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul-  If  't  were  a  substance,  you  would,  sure, 
deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [^Aside. 

Sn*  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you*  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  '11  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Protbus  ;  and  Silvia, /row  above. 
Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 
Host.  By  my  halidom,^  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 
Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  trust  me,  I  think 
't  is  ahnost  day. 


Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest* 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  111.— The  same. 

Enter  Eolamour. 

EoL.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind  ; 
There 's  some  great  matter  she  'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam  I 

SiLVLA.  appears  ahove,  at  her  window. 

SiL.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend  ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SiL.  Sir  Eglaraour,  a  thousand  times  good- 
morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,* 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,*  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  tiiou  vow'dst  pure  chastity  .(1) 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode  ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  tiiy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief ; 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 
Which  Heaven  and  fortune  still    reward   with 

plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  frill  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 


•  Skali  teeome  yon  »«//—]  i.e.*'  'since  yonr  falfehood  shall 
adapif  or  render  pou  JU,  to  worship  shadows.'  Become  here 
answers  to  the  Latin  conveniref  and  is  used  according  to  its 
geimiiie  Saxon  meaning.**— Doves. 

b  Bf  Myhalidom,— ]  **Halidomet  or  kolidome,  sn  old  word  used 
hry  old  countrywomen  by  manner  of  swearing ;  by  my  heUidamef 
of  the  Saxon  word,  haiiadome,  ex.  kalig^  Le.  »anetnm,  and  tfomtf, 
-■ — ^-^^-^  mmiJudieiHmr—UiixtnKV's  DUt.,  folio,  1617. 


«  Most  heaviest.}  The  use  of  the  double  superlative  is  not 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare;  it  is  found  in  all  the  authors  of  his  time, 
d  Your  ladpahip'e  impose, — ]  Iwtpoae  is  biddingt  infunetion, 
requiremeiU. 
e  Remorseful,—]  Compiueionate,  full  o/pUy. 

'* he  was  none  of  those  remorseful  men, 

Gentle  and  alTable ;  but  flerce  at  all  times,  and  mad  then." 
O.  Chapmam's  Iliad,  159S. 
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ACT  IV.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[scBiTB  nr. 


Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  ;* 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  g^ve  consent  to  go  along  with  you  ; 
Raking  as  little  what  bctideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will' you  go? 

SiL.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 
Wliere  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL.  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  [Exeunt. 


* Tpitp  much  your  grievancei ; 

Which  tinee  I  know  th^  virtuously  areplac'd,  &c.] 
Mr.  Collier's  old  annotator,  seeing  the  difficulty  here,  inter- 
calates a  line:— 

"  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances. 
And  the  most  true  affections  that  you  bear, 
Which  since  I  know,"  &c. 


SCENE  IV.—The  same. 
Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up  of 
a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went 
to  it  1  I  have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say 
precisely.  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia, 
from  my  master  ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into 'the 
dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher^ 
and  steals  her  capon's  leg.     O,  't  is  a  foul  thing 


But  this,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  would  make  8ir  Eglamour 
bestow  his  nity  on  the  most  true  affections  as  weU  as  on  the 
grievances.  Unless,  as  I  have  sometimes  thought,  ^rt^msccs  in 
Shakespeare's  age  occasionally  bore  the  meaning  of  sorrow/mi  or 
crossed  affections,  the  corruption  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  word 
plac'd,  which  may  have  been  a  misprint  for  camsedt  or  some  wonl 
to  the  same  effect. 


ACT  nr.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCENS  IT. 


when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies  I 
I  would  have,  as  one  should  Eaj,  one  that  takes 
upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit 
than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did, 
I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged  for 't ;  sure  as 
I  live  he  had  suffered  for 't :  jou  shall  judge.  He 
thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or 
four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table : 
he  h^  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark  !)  a  pissing 
while,  but  aU  the  chamber  smelt  him.  Out  wM 
the  dogy  says  one  ;  What  cur  is  that  ?  says 
another ;  Whip  him  out,  says  a  third;  ffang  him 
up,  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes 
me  to  the  fellow  that  whipd  the  dogs :  Friend, 
quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  Ay,  marry, 
do  I,  quoth  he.  You  do  him  Uie  more  wrong, 
quoth  I ;  H  was  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of.  He 
makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the 
chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for 
their  *  servant  ?  Nay,  I  *11  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in 
the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise 
he  had  been  executed:  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory 
for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered 
for 't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now  ! — ^Nay, 
I  remember  the  trick  you  scn-ed  me  when  I  took 
my  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still 
mark  me^  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see 
me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a 
gentlewoman's  farthingale?  didst  thou  ever  see 
me  do  such  a  trick  ? 


Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul..  In  what  you  please. — I  '11  do  what  I  can. 

Pbo.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant ;  [To  Lau>xe. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laux.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

1^0.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
such  a  present. 

Pho.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pbo.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  *<«. 
»  Tkot  still  an  end—]    StUi  an  end  and  most  an  end  were 
commoo  forms  of  speech,  and  signified  eonsianitg,  perpetually. 
**  Now  help,  good  heaven,  'tis  such  an  uncouth  thing 
To  be  a  widow  out  of  term  time !    I 
Do  feel  such  aguish  qualms,  and  dumps,  and  fits, 
And  shakings  elill  am  end."— The  Ordinary. 


Laun.  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market- 
place :  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is 
a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the 
gift  the  greater. 

Pho.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and   find   my  dog 
again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say  :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

[Exit  Launck. 
A  slave,  that  still  an  end^  turns  me  to  shame. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  't  is  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  fece  and  thy  behaviour ; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth  : 
Therefore  know  thee,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems  you  lov'd  not  her  to  leave**  her 
token  : 
She  is  dead,  belike  ? 

Pro.  Not  so  ;  I  tliink  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  ! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas ! 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wlierefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her  ? 
•  Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that   she   lov'd   you 
as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love  ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'T  is  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary  ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  iJas  ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter  ; — that 's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
^Tiere  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 

Jul.  How   many    women   would    do    such    a 
message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  rac, 


b  To  leave  her  token ;]  The  old  copy  has— 

*'  It  seems  you  lov'd  not  her,  not  leave  her  token." 

The  second  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  a  misprint  for  to. 
To  leave  means  to  part  with,  to  give  away. 


fM-f^Mit 


To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 

And  now  am  I  (mibappy  messenger) 

To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  : 

To  cany  that,  which  I  would  have  refiis'd  ; 

To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 

As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day  I  I  pray  you,  bo  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL.  Wliat  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SiL.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL.  O ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 
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Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

SiL.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[^Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him,  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam  ;  I  have,  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be  ;  good  madam,  panlon  me. 

SiL.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know  they  are  stuffed  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths;  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

SiL.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends 
it  me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times. 


ACT  IT.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA- 


[BCBITB  IV. 


His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  : 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul..  She  thanks  you. 

SiL.  What  saj'st  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Six..  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes  I  do  protest 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundsed  several  times. 

SiL.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  for- 
sook her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 
sorrow. 

SiL.  Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jul.  She  hath  heen  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is: 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lovM  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you  ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away,  (2) 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  hecome  as  hlack  as  I. 

SiL.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  Ahout  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, " 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  hy  all  men*8  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  heen  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  ahout  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good/ 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part ; 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  80  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 


*  Iwutde  A^weep  argood,— ]  That  li,  wetp  in  good  earneiL 
'*  And  therewithal!  their  kneei  have  rankled  so, 
That  I  have  laughed  o-^ood."— Maklowk's  Jew  of  Malta, 
^  'Twu  Ariadne^  passioning—]  To  patHon  as,  a  verb,  is  not 
at  all  nnfrequent  in  writers  contemporary  with  our  author,  and 
meant,  I  believe,  not  merely  to  feel  emotion,  but  to  display  it  by 
voice  or  geature,  or  both.    So  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "— 
**  Dumbly  she  passions,  Arantickly  she  doteth." 
<  Ber  ejftt  are  gray  a*  glass ;]  **  By  a  oray  eye  was  meant  what 
vt  now  call  a  blue  eye :  gray,  when  appUed  to  the  eye,  is  rendered 


That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  ! 

SiL.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  !— ^ 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left  1 — 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress*  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  lExU  Silvl4. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress*  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture :  let  me  see  ;  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difl^erence  in  his  love, 
I  '11  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig.(3) 
Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass ;«  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine 's  as  high. 
\\Tiat  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective**  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  't  is  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form. 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  andador'd; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue*  in  ^j  stead. 
I  '11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  used  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee  1  \ExU, 


bv  Coles  in  his  Diet.,  1679,  eernieus^  glancus.^—UALovx,  Old 
glass  is  said  to  have  a  bluish  tinge. 

d  /  can  makt  respective—]  That  is,  rtgarifnl,  eonsideraiipe,  ob- 
servable. 

•  Aff  substance  should  be  atatue— ]  It  is  true  enough,  aa  tha 
commentators  have  shown,  that  the  words  statue  and  picture  wert 
of  old  used  indiscriminately;  but  is  not  image  here  meant!  and 
had  not  the  poet  in  his  mind  the  story  of  Pygmalion?  That  h» 
was  conversant  with  it  we  know : — 

"What,  is  there  nona  of  Pygmalion* s  images^  newly  mtdo 
woman  to  be  \aA— "^Measure  for  Measure, 


D    2 


r^. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I,— The  same.     An  Ahhey, 


Entei'  Eglamoub. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  skj ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 


Enter  Silvia. 

See  where  she  comes  :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  ! 

SiL.  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues 
off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [^Exeunt, 


*  But  love  will  not  be  spurred,  ^c]  This  line,  as  well  as  one  a 
little  lower,  Mr.  Boswell  justly  thought  belonged  to  Julia.    They 
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SCENE  II,— The  same,     A  Rocm  in  the  Duke'« 
Palace. 


Enter  Thurio,  Pboteus,  and  Jxjlia. 


Tnu. 
Pro. 
And  yet 
Thu. 
Pbo. 
Thu. 

Pno. 

Thu. 
Pro. 
Thu. 

Pro. 


Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 

O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 

she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

I  '11  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat 

rounder. 
But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it 

loathes.* 
What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 
She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Nay  then,  the  wanton  lies;    my  face  is 

black. 
But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying  is. 


are  of  a  character  with  her  other  remarks,  and  intended  to  b« 
spoken  aside. 


ACT  ▼.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VEEONA. 


[8CUIX  IT. 


Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 
Jul.  'T  is  tine/  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies' 

eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  ^Aside. 
Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 
Pro.  m,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 

peace? 
Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 

peace.  ^Aside, 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

lAside. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd.  . 
Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  lAside, 
Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [^Aside, 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.** 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Dltce. 

DuKB.  How   now,    sir    Proteus?     how  now, 
Thurio? 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  L 

Pro.  Kor  I. 

BuKK.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then,  she 's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
T  Is  true ;  for  friar  Lawrence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  ; 
But,  bebg  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  she  was  not : 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
Bat  mount  you  presently,  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain -foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  : 
1 11  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 


A  TU  trae,  ^r.l  In  the  folio,  162S,  this  line  li  given  to  Thurio. 
There  cmn  be  no  doubt  that  it  belonf^s  to  Julia. 

^  Tkoi  ikeff  nre  out  bT  lease.]  The  meaning  has  been  contro- 
verted. Lord  Hailes  explainB  it  thus : — "  By  Thurio's  postetsiont 
he  himself  understands  his  lands.  But  Proteus  chooses  to  take 
the  vord  likewise  io  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  his  wuntal 


Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit, 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 

Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [ExiL 


SCENE  111,— Frontiers  0/ Mantua.   The  Forest, 
Enter  Silvia  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Come,  come  ; 

Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SiL.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with 
her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us, 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain  :  we  *11  follow  him  that 's  fled, 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain*s 
cave; 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SiL.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  ^ee,[Exeunt, 


SCENE  lY.— Another  paH  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valkntinb, 

Val.  How  use  doth  bi-eed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  imfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record*  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  I 
Wliat  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their 

law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who 's  this  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 


0ndowmenit;  and  when  he  says  thejr  nrtf  om/ &f  Imw^,  he  means 
that  they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  l^  their  master,  (who  Is  a  fool, ) 
but  axe  leased  out  to  another.** 

c  And  record  my  woes.]  To  record  refers  to  the  einfrinaof  bjrtf*, 
and  is  derived,  Douc^says,  from  the  rteordert—n.  sort  or  flute  by 
which  they  were  taught  to  sing. 
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ACT  T.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCBITB  IT. 


JEnter  Photkub,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  horn  him 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  hut  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  hoon  than  this  I  cannot  heg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forhear  a  while.  \_Aside. 

SiL.  O. miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pbo.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most 
unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your 
presence.  [^Aside. 

SiL.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Bather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  hfe  's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  peijur'd  Proteus  : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pbo.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved,* 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  belov'd. 

SiL.  When  Proteus   cannot  love  where  he 's 
belov'd. 
Bead  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths  ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two, 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  fiieud  ! 

Pbo.  In  love, 

Who  respects  friend  ? 

SiL.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pbo.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 

*  And  still  8pproT*d,~]  That  is,  alwagt  proved.  So  in  "  Othello/' 
Act  I.  Sc.  S,— 

"My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters." 

h  All  that  was  mine,  in  SUvia,  I  give  thee.]  No  passage  in  the 
play  has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  the  commentators  as  this. 
><It  is,  I  think,  very  odd,"  remarks  Pope,  "to  give  up  his 
mistress  thus  at  once,  without  any  reason  alleged ; " — and  every 
reader  thinks  so  too ;  and  innumerable  have  been  the  expedients 
suggested  to  remove  the  anomaly.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
transfer  the  lines  to  Thurio  in  another  scene ;  and  Mr.  Knight 
intimates  that,  with  a  slight  alteration,  they  might  be  given  to 
Silvia.    Mr.  Baron  Field  suggested  we  should  read,— 

«<  All  that  was  thine,  in  Silvia  I  give  thee.'* 

i.e.  "  I  ^ill  make  up  my  love  for  you  as  iarge  as  the  love  you 
once  had  for  Silvia.^'    The  most  plausible  correction  is,  I  think, 
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I  '11  WOO  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end  ; 

Ajid  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  lovo,  force  you. 

SiL.  O  Heaven ! 

Pbo  .  1 11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val.  Euffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  ! 

Pbo.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that 's  without  fwth 
or  love ; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now;)  treacherous  man  I 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine 

eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me  :  now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive  ;  thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  when  one's  own*  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?     Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private   wound  is  deepest:    O   time  most 

accurs'd  ! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst. 

Pbo.  My  shame,  and  guilt,  confounds  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleasM; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  *s  appeas'd,— 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  fr-ee. 
All  that  was  mine,  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.** 

Jul.  O  me,  unhappy  !  [_F<iints. 

Pbo.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  MTiy,  boy  ! 

Why,  wag !  how  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ?  Look 
up;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me  to 
deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ;  which,  out  of  my 
neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pbo.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  't  is :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

Pbo.  How  t  let  me  see : 
Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook  ; 

(•)  Own  is  not  in  First  fbUo. 
the  transferring  the  disputed  lines  to  Proteus,  but  readinc  /«/ia 
for  Silvia,  thus :— 

"  And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine,  in  JuliOy  I  give  thee." 

All  the  love  I  once  felt  for  Julia,  I  will  henceforth  dedicate  to  my 
friendship  for  you. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  coi^ecture,  no  one  can 
believe  the  lines  were  spoken  by  Valentine,  after  seeing  tine 
vehemence  with  which  he  repels  the  advances  of  Thurio  to  hia 
mistress  subsequently,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  fkther,  the 
Duke:— 

"  Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.    Here  she  stands; 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ;— 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love." 


^.-a&t.^^s*^--- 


This  IB  the  ring  jou  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Shows  another  ring. 

Pro.  But  how  earnest  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  mj  depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

JtTL.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me  ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How  !  Julia  ! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim*  to  all  thy  oatlis. 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root?** 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  1 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment  j  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love  : 
It  IS  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  ih&r 
minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  !  't  ii  true ;   O 
Heaven  1  were  man 


*  That  gave  aim — ]  To  give  aim,  and  to  erf  atm,  have  been  so 
admiiably  explained  and  discriminated  by  Mr.  Gifford,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  append  his  note  upon  the  expressions  :— 
'*  Jim  I  tor  so  it  should  be  printed,  and  not  cry  aim,  was  always 
addressed  to  the  person  about  to  shoot;  it  was  an  hortatory 
exclamation  of  the  bystanders,  or,  as  Massinger  has  it.  Of  the 
idi€  l^okert-oMf  intended  for  his  encouragement.  To  cry  aim ! 
was  to  tucouragt ;  to  $ive  aim  was  to  direct;  and  in  these  distinct 


But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults  ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

th'  sins  : 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  bless'd  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  shoidd  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  Heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 
ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio, 
Out.  a  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 
Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the 
duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced. 
Banished  Valentine. 


and  appropriate  senses  the  words  perpetually  occur.  Those  who 
cried  aim/  stood  bv  the  archers;  he  who  gave  it,  was  stationed 
near  the  butts,  and  pointed  out,  after  every  discharge,  how  wide, 
or  how  short,  the  arrow  fell  of  the  mark." 

b  Cte/t  the  root?]  That  is.  of  her  hesrt.  She  is  carrying  on  the 
allusion  to  archery.  To  cleave  the  pirn  was  to  split  the  wooden 
peg  which  attached  the  target  to  the  butt. 
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ACT  v.] 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


[SCEKE  IT. 


DtJKR.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 
Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy 
death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.*     Here  she  stands ; 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love.  — 

Tnu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love  1 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit,** 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 
Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made 
me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 


*  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  only 
authentic  edition  of  the  present  play  we  possess.  Theobald,  upon 
the  ground  that  Thurio  was  a  Milanese,  and  that  the  scene  is 
between  the  confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  changed  the  reading 
tJ- 

*<  Milan  shall  not  behold  ihee ;" 


DuKs.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 
Val.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept 
withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities  ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall 'd  from  their  exile  : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd;   I  pardon  them, 
and  thee  ; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. (I) 

Val.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile  : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  ;  he 

blushes. 
Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than 

boy. 
Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 
Val.  Please   you,   I'll   tell  you   ai  W3  pi^s 
aloag, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus  ;  't  is  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  man*iage  shall  be  yours  ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

and  he  has  been  followed  by  nearly  every  editor  but  Malone. 

b  Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit,—]  There  is  some 
obsciirity  here.  Mr.  Singer  says,—"  Do  thou  put  in  a  plea  for 
reinstatement  in  forfeited  honours,  or  claim  an  enhancement  of 
dignity,  and  I  set  my  hand  to  it  in  these  terms :—' Sir  Valentine, 
thou  art  a  gentleman ! '" 


ILLUSTEATIVE   COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I. — -^ay,  give  im  not  ike  hooUJ]  To  give  one 
the  boots,  like  the  French  equivalent,  dotiner  U  change 
d  qwdqtCun,  means,  to  sell  him  a  bargain. 

"Aee.  What,  doo  yoMgiee  me  the  boots  f 
Hoi/.  Whether  will  they,  here  be  right 
Cobler'tf  cuts." 

Lilly's  Mothet  Bombie,  1594. 

So  abo  in  "  The  Weakest  go  to  the  Wall/'  1618  :— 

**  'Tis  not  your  big  belly  nor  your  fat  bacon  can  carry  it  away,  if 
yoa  o^'er  ua  the  boots." 

Stoevens  thinks  the  expression  arose  from  a  sport  the 
coontry  people  in  Warwickshire  use  at  their  harvest-home, 
whov  one  stts  as  judge  to  try  misdemeanours  committed  in 
faarveot ;  and  the  punishment  for  the  men  is  to  be  laid  on 
a  bench  and  slapped  on  the  breech  with  a  pair  of  boots. 

But  he  remarks,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  dreadful 
ponisbment  known  as  the  boots.  In  Harl.  MSS.,  6999  — 
48,  Mr.  T.  Randolph  writes  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  men- 
tions in  the  P.S.  to  his  letter,  that  G^rge  Fluke  ka<l 
yesterday  night  the  boots,  and  is  said  to  ha.ve  confessed 
that  the  Ean  of  Morton  was  privy  to  the  poisoning  the 
Earl  of  Athol,  16th  March,  1580 ;  and  in  another  letter, 
March  18th,  1580,  "that  the  Laird  of  Wittingham  kad 
tke  hoots,  but  without  torment,  confess'd,"  &c.  The  punish- 
ment consisted  in  putting  on  the  victim  a  pair  of  iron 
hoots,  fitting  dose  to  the  leg,  and  then  driving  wedges 
with  a  maUet  between  those  and  the  limb.  Not  a  great 
while  before  this  play  was  written.  Douce  tolls  us  it  was 
inflicted  on  a  poor  wretch,  one  Fian,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
presence  of  King  James  (afterwards  our  James  the  First). 
Kan  was  supposed  to  be  a  wizard,  and  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  ratsmg  the  storms  which  the  King  encountered 
on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  Denmark.  The  account 
of  the  transaction,  which  is  contained  in  a  very  curious  old 
pamphlet,  states  that  Fian  "  was  with  all  convenient  speed, 
by  oommandement,  convaied  againe  to  the  torment  of  the 
boots,  wherein  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  abide  so 
many  blows  in  them,  that  his  legges  were  crushte  and 
beaten  togeather  as  small  as  might  Me,  and  the  bones  and 
flesh  so  brused  that  the  bloud  and  marrowe  spouted  forth 
in  great  abundance,  whereby  they  were  made  unservice- 
able for  ever.''  The  miserable  man  was  afterwards 
burned. 

(2)  ScEinB  I. — 7,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a 
laced  mutton.]  Laced  mutton  was,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history,  a  c^t  phrase  to  express  a  courtesan.  In  our 
author's  time,  accoiding  to  ^lalone,  it  was  so  established  a 
term  for  one  of  these  unfortunates,  that  a  street  in  ClerVen- 
well,  much  frequented  by  them,  was  then  called  Mutton 
Lane.  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
expression  might  not  be  regarded  as  sjmonymous  with 
ixmxtesan  ;  and  that  Speed  applied  the  term  to  JuUa  in 
the  much  less  offensive  sense  of— a  richly-attired  piece  of 
wnnans^h.  We  believe  there  was  but  one  meaning 
attached  to  the  term ;  and  the  only  palliation  for  Si)ecd's 
anplication  of  it  in  this  case  is,  that  in  reality  it  was  not 
the  lad/,  but  her  waiting-maid,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
letter. 


(3)  Scene  I.— Foi*  have  tester n*d  me.\  The  old  copy 
reads  cestern*d — a  palpable  corruption.  The  tester,  testern, 
teston,  derives  its  name,  some  supjpose,  from  the  French 
teston,  so  called  on  account  of  the  King's  head  first  appear- 
ing on  this  coin, — Louis  XII.  1513 ;  or  from  an  Italian  ooin 
of  the  same  denomination.  In  England  the  name  is  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  shilling  (ori^nallv  coined 
by  Henry  VII.),  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  was  at  firstof  the  value  of  twelve  silver  pennies  ; 
it  subsequently  became  much  reduced ;  and  its  debasement 
by  an  admixture  of  copper,  temp.  1551,  and  again,  1560, 
is  satirized  in  Heywooa  s  "  Epigrams  : " — 

"  These  teatons,  look,  read ;  how  like  you  the  same? 
'Til  a  token  of  grace— they  blush  for  shame." 
At  the  latter  period  named,  it  was  so  far  reduced  as  to 
be  worth  but  fourpenoe  halfpenny  ;  but  it  afterwards  rose 
in  value  again  to  the  value  of  sixpence. 

*'  Sir  Toby.  Come  on;  there  is  sUpenes  for  you,  let's  have  a 
song. 

Sir  Andrew.  There's  a  tesiril  of  me  too;  if  one  knight 
give  a— 

Clown.  Would  you  have  a  love  song,"  &c. 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.  8c.  S. 

And  it  appears  to  have  ever  since  continued  as  a 
popular  name  for  that  ooin. 

(4)  SCENB  II.— What  hot  Lueettafl  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  scene  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  ^Felismena's  story  in  Book  II.  of  Bartholomew  Yong^s 
translation  of  the  "Diana"  of  Montemayor,  1598  :— - 

**  But  to  see  the  meanes  that  Rosina  made  unto  me  (for 
so  was  she  called),  the  dutifiill  services  and  unwoonted  cir- 
cumstances, before  she  did  deliver  it,  the  othes  that  she 
sware  imto  me,  and  the  subtle  words  and  serious  protesta- 
tions she  used,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing,  and  woorthie  the 
noting.  To  whom  (nevertholesse)  with  an  angrie  coun- 
tenance I  turned  againe,  saying,  If  I  had  not  regard  of 
mine  owne  estate,  and  what  hereafter  might  be  said,  I 
would  make  this  shamelosse  face  of  thine  be  knowne  ever 
after  for  a  marke  of  an  impudent  and  bolde  minion  :  but 
bicause  it  Ib  the  first  time,  let  this  suffice  that  I  have  saide, 
and  give  thee  warning  to  take  heed  of  the  second. 

"  Me  thinkes  I  see  now  the  craftie  wench,  how  she  helde 
her  peace,  dissembling  very  cunningly  the  sorrow  that  she 
conceived  by  my  angrie  answer  ;  for  she  fained  a  counter- 
faite  smiling,  saying,  Jesus,  mistrosse  !  I  gave  it  you, 
bicause  you  might  laugh  at  it,  and  not  to  moove  your 
patience  with  it  m  this  sort ;  for  if  I  had  any  thought  that 
it  would  have  provoked  you  to  anger,  I  praie  God  he  may 
shew  his  wrath  a^  groat  towards  me  as  ever  ho  did  to  the 
daughter  of  any  mother.  And  with  this  she  added  many 
wordos  more  {ba  she  could  do  well  enough)  to  pacific  the 
fiiined  anger  and  ill  opinion  that  I  had  conceived  of  her, 
and  taking  her  letter  with  her,  she  departed  from  me. 
This  having  passe<l  thus,  I  began  to  imagine  what  might 
ensue  thereof,  and  loVe  (me  thought)  diu  put  a  certune 
desire  into  my  minde  to  see  the  letter,  though  modestie 
and  shame  forbad  me  to  ask  it  of  my  maide,  especially  for 
the  wordes  that  had  passed  betweene  us,  as  you  have  heard. 
And  so  I  continued  all  that  day  untill  night,  in  varietie  of 
many  thoughts ;  but  when  Rosina  came  to  helpe  ine  to 
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bedde,  God  knowes  how  desirous  I  was  to  have  her  entreat 
me  againe  to  take  the  letter,  but  she  woulde  never  speake 
unto  me  about  it,  nor  (as  it  seemed)  did  so  much  as  onoe 
thinke  thereof.  Yet  to  trie,  if  by  giving  her  some  occa- 
sion I  might  prevaile,  I  saide  unto  her :  And  is  it  so, 
Monna,  that  Don  Fdix,  without  any  regard  to  mine 
honour,  dares  write  unto  me?  These  are  things,  mis- 
tresse  (saide  she  demurely  to  me  againe),  that  are  com- 
monly incident  to  love,  wherefore  I  beseech  you  pardoo 
me,  for  if  I  had  thought  to  have  angred  you  witn  it,  I 
would  have  first  pullM  out  the  bals  of  mine  eies.  How 
oold  my  hart  was  at  that  blow,  God  knowes,  yet  did  I  dis- 
semble the  matter,  and  suffer  myselfe  to  remaine  that 
night  onely  with  my  desire,  and  with  occasion  of  little 
sleepe.  And  so  it  was,  indeede,  for  that  (me  thought)  was 
the  longest  and  most  painfull  night  that  ever  I  passed. 
But  when,  with  a  slower  pace  (then  I  desired)  the  wished 
day  was  come,  the  discreet  and  subtle  Jtosina  came  into 
my  chamber  to  helpe  me  to  moke  me  readie,  in  dooing 
whereof,  of  purpose  she  let  the  letter  closely  fall,  which, 
when  I  perceived.  What  is  that  that  fell  downe  ?  (said  I) 
let  me  see  it.  Itisnothing,mistresse,8aideshe.  Come,oome, 
let  me  see  it  (saide  I) :  what !  moove  me  not,  or  else  tell 
me  what  it  is.  Good  Lord,  mistresse  (said  she)  why  will 
you  see  it :  it  is  the  letter  I  would  have  g^ven  you  yester- 
day. Nay,  that  it  is  not  (saide  I)  wherefore  shewe  it  me, 
that  I  may  see  if  you  lie  or  no.  I  had  no  sooner  said  so, 
but  she  put  it  into  my  handes,  saying,  God  never  give  me 
good  if  it  be  anie  other  thing  ;  and  although  I  knewe  it 
well  indeede,  yet  I  saide,  what,  this  is  not  the  same,  for 
I  know  that  well  enough,  but  it  is  one  of  thy  lovers 
letters :  I  will  read  it,  to  see  in  what  neede  he  standeth 
of  thy  fiivour." 

(6)  SCENB  II.— n*  tune  of  "Light  o'  love."]  "Light  qf 
Love "  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
words  of  the  original  song  are  still  undiscovered.  When 
>layed  slowly,  and  with  expression,  the  air  is  beautiful. 
!n  the  Collection  of  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Canonburv,  is 
'  A  very  proper  dittie,  to  the  tune  of  Ltghtie  Love"  which 
was  prmted  in  1570.  The  original  may  not  have  been 
quite  so  "proper,"  if  "Li^ht  o'  Love"  was  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  occasionally  employed,  instead  of  its 
more  poetical  meaning  : — 

*'  One  of  your  London  Light  o*Lovet,  a  right  one, 
Come  over  in  thin  pumps  and  half  a  petticoat."  • 

Flbtchka's  Wild  Goose  Chase,  Act  lY.  So.  1. 

Crappkll'i  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  221 . 

Shakespeare  refers  to  this  tune  in  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,^Aotm.  So.  4. 

"Marg,    Clap  us  into— Light  o*  love,  that   goes    without  a 
burden ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it." 

(6)   ScENB  ll.—BelHe  it  hath  some    burthen   then,] 
The  burden  of  a  song^  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  word, 


t 


was  the  base,  foot,  or  under-song.  It  was  sang  throug-hont, 
and  not  merely  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Burden  is  derived 
from  bourdoun,  a  drone  base  (French,  bourdon), 

"  This  Sompnour  bear  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun. 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a'soun." 

CHAVcsm. 

We  find,  as  early  as  1250,  that  Somer  is  ieumen  in,  was 
sung  with  a  foot  or  burden  in  two  parts  throughout  ( "  Sin^, 
Cuckoo,  Sing  Cuckoo'*) ;  and  in  the  preoeidizi^  oentory 
Giraldus  haa  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  Eitt^ish  in 
singing  under-parts  to  their  songs. — Chafpbll's  PojnUar 
Mutie,  Ac, 

(7)  ScENB  11.— I  bid  the  base  for  Proteut.]  Lacett«, 
plaving  on  the  word  base,  turns  the  allusion  to  an  ancieDt 
and  stOl  practised  sport,  known  as  the  base,  or  prison  beue^ 
or  prison  bars.  This  game  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  old  writers.  It  consisted  in  a  number  of  men  or  boys 
congregating  within  certain  spaces,  from  whence  one  of 
them  issued  some  hundred  or  more  yards,  and  challenged 
any  other  to  come  out  and  catch  him  before  the  challenger 
could  make  his  way  to  a  privileged  spot  equi-distant  frtxn 
where  the  two  parties  were  placed.  The  party  who  went 
out  and  challenged  the  other  was  said  to  bid  the  base. 

** lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter.** 

Cjfmbeline,  Act  IV.  Sc.  S. 

"  To  drinke  half  pots,  or  deale  at  the  vhole  Canne  :— 
To  play  at  Base  or  Ben,  and  Inck-horn.  Sir  Ihan." 

The  LetUng  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  Head  Vaimt^ 
S.  ROWLAHD,  16IM>. 

**  Yet  was  no  better  than  our  prison  base.** 

Annalia  Dubrensia,  4to.  KM. 

(8)  ScENB  II. — I  see  you  have  a  month*s  mind  to  them.] 
The  month's  mind,  i.  e.  the  religious  observances  for  the 
dead  performed  daily  for  one  month  after  the  death  erf*  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  offered,  was  generally 
prompted  by  regard  for  the  deceased.  To  perform  a 
monJtks  mind  might  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of 
strong  affection  for  some  one ;  and  when  these  rel^ioas 
ceremonies  ceased  with  the  Reformation,  the  expression 
came  by  degrees  to  have  only  the  meaning  we  find  attached 
to  it  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  imp^lyii^  a 
hankering  after,  or  as  we  now  express  it,  a  great  mind  for, 
anything. 


<  Diss.  ■ 


- 1  had  of  late 


A  mondh's  mind,  sft,  to  you,  y'ave  the  right  make 
To  please  a  lady." 

Rahdolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  164«. 

"  These  verses  Euphues  sent  also  under  his  glasse,  which 
having  finished,  he  gave  himself  to  his  booke,  determining 
to  end  his  life  in  Athens,  although  he  had  a  m^neth's  mimde 
to  Englttid." — Euphues  and  his  England,  1623. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  SoSKB  I. — To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  ffallow' 
mas.]  "  It  is  worth  remarking,"  observes  Toilet,  "  that 
on  All-Saints'-Day  the  poor  people  in  Staffordshire,  and, 
perhaps,  in  other  countiy  places,  so  from  parish  to  parish 
Orsouling,  as  they  call  it;  t.e.  begging  and  puhna  {or 
sin^nng  small,  as  bailey's  Diotionarv  explains />«/tn^T  for 
soul-cakes,  or  any  good  thing  to  make  them  merry.  This 
custom  is  mentioned  by  Peck,  and  seems  a  remnant  of 
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Popish  superstition  to  pray  for  departed  souls,  particularly 
those  of  fnends."  In  Lancashire  and  Herefordshire  it  was 
usual  at  this  period  for  the  wealthy  to  dispense  oaken 
cakes,  called  soul-mass-cakes,  to  the  poor,  who,  upon 
receiving  them,  repeated  the  following  couplet  in  ac- 
knowledgment :-^ 

God  have  poor  soul, 
Bones  and  all. 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  YERONA. 


(2)  SCBKE  I. — Sir  Valtntine  and  tervant.']  By  servant, 
in  this  and  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  where 
the  word  occurs  in  the  old  writers,  we  are  to  understand, 
not  an  aceepttd  lover,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  but 
n  follower,  an  admirer, 

**  Sweet  sister,  let's  sit  In  judgement  a  little ;  faith  upon  my 
tervamt.  Monsieur  Laverdure. 

Mei.  Troth,  well  for  a  uervant,  but  for  a  husband !  " 

Wkai  You  Will,  1607. 

(8)  Scene  H.—And  teal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kist,] 
"This,"  Douce  remarks,  "was  the  mode  of  plighting 
troth  between  lovers  in  private.  It  was  sometimes  done 
in  the  church  with  great  solemnity  ;  and  the  service  on 
this  occasion  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  old  rituals." 
The  latter  ceremony  is  described  by  the  priest  in  "  Twelfth 
Nighty"  Act  V.  So.  1, 

**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm 'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  bands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  oy  interchangement  of  your  rings." 

And  win  be  fiirther  alluded  to  in  the  Notes  to  that 
Comedy. 

(4)  Scene  IV. — Which,  like  a  waxen  imaae  Against  a 
Jire.  J  Among  the  practices  imputed  to  the  hapless  wretches 
who  in  former  tmies  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  was  that  of  making  clay  or  waxen 
images  of  the  individuals  they  were  supposed  to  be  hostile 
to,  and  roasting  them  before  a  fire.  By  doing  which  it  was 
wappoaed  they  melted  and  wasted  away  the  body  of  the 
person  represented.  Thus  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the 
witchcrafl  employed  to  destroy  King  Duffe, — "  whereupon 
learning  by  her  confessor  in  what  house  in  the  town  (Fores) 
thcT  wrought  their  mischiefous  mysteries,  he  sent  forth 
■aimers  about  the  middest  of  the  night,  who,  breaking  into 
the  house,  found  one  of  the  witches  resting  upon  a 
wooden  broch  an  image  of  wax  at  the  fier,  resemblmg  in 
each  feature  the  king^s  person,  made  and  devised  (as  is  to 
be  thought)  by  craft  ana  art  of  the  devil ;  another  of  them 
nt  reciting  oertein  words  of  inchantment,  and  still  basted 

the  image  with  a  certein  liquor  verie  busilie They 

confessed  they  went  about  such  manner  of  inchantment  to 
the  end  to  make  awaie  with  the  king ;  for  as  the  image  did 
waste  afore  the  fire,  so  did  the  bodie  of  the  long  break 
forth  in  sweat.    And  as  for  the  words  of  the  inchantment. 


they  served  to  keepe  him  BtUl  waking  ^ram  sleepe,  so  that 
as  the  wax  ever  melted  so  did  the  king's  flesh;  by  the 
which  means  it  should  have  come  to  passe,  that  when  the 
wax  was  once  cleane  oomnimed,  the  death  of  the  king  should 
immediately  follow." 

So  Webster  also,  in  his  Dutchets  qf  Malft,  1628  :— 

'* It  vatUt  me  more 

Than  wert  my  picture  fasbion'd  out  of  wax, 
Stuck  with  a  magick  needle,  and  then  buried 
In  some  foul  dunghill." 

(6)  Scene  V.  —  To  ao  to  the  ale  with  a  Chrittian.] 
Launce  is  hero  supposea,  though  I  think  erroneously,  to 
refer  not  to  the  ale-house  he  had  before  mentioned,  but  to 
one  of  those  periodical  festivities  which  our  rustic  ancestors 
delighted  in  observing  about  the  sixteenth  century,  called 
Alee.  Such  as  the  £eet-ale,  Lamb-ale,  Bride-ale,  Clerk- 
ale,  Church-ale,  and  Whitsun-ale. 

The  Church-ale,  we  learn  from  Drake,  was  instituted 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the 
repair  or  decoration  of  the  churoh.  On  this  occasion,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  churehwardens  to  brew  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  strong  ale,  which  was  sold  to  the  populace 
in  the  churohyard,  and  to  the  better  sort  in  the  chureh 
itself— a  practice  which,  independent  of  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  liquor,  led  to  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tages ;  for  the  rich  thought  it  a  meritorious  duty,  besides 
paying  for  their  ale,  to  offer  largely  to  Uie  holy  fund. 
Other  A  Us,  however,  were  held  by  agreement,  annually  or 
oftener,  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  or  more  parishes,  each 
individual  contributing  a  certain  sum  towards  the  ex- 
penses. An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  found  in  a  MS. 
from  the  "  Dodsworth  Collection "  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  :  "The  parishioners  of  Elveston  and  Okebrook,  in 
Derbyshire,  agree  jointly  to  brew  four  Ales,  and  every  ^/« 
of  one  quarter  of  malt,  betwixt  this  (the  time  of  contract) 
and  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  next  coming ;  and  that 
every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at 
the  several  Ales  ;  and  every  husband  and  his  wife  shall 
pay  twopence,  and  every  cottager  one  penny  ;  and  aU  the 
mhabitants  of  Elveston  shall  have  and  receive  all  the 
profits  and  advantages  cominff  of  the  said  Ales,  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  said  churon  of  Elveston.  And  the  in- 
habitants of  Elveston  shall  brew  eight  Ales  betwixt  this 
and  the  feast  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  at  the  which  Ales  the 
inhabitants  of  Okebrook  shall  come  and  pay,  as  before 
rehearsed ;  and  if  he  be  away  at  one  A  le,  to  pay  at  the  toder 
AU  for  both,"  ko. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  L—JH.  If^ieholas  he  thy  speed/]  Launce  in- 
▼nkea  St*  Nicholas  to  be  SpeeeTs  speed,  because  this  saint  was 
the  patron  of  scholars.  The  reason  of  his  being  so  chosen 
may  be  gathered,  Douce  tells  us,  from  the  following  story 
in  his  life,  translated  fitim  the  French  verse  of  Matire  Wace, 
fthapUiw  to  Henry  the  Second  : — "  Three  scholars  were  on 
tbeir  way  to  s<^ool,  (I  shall  not  make  a  long  stoiy  of  it,) 
their  host  murdered  them  in  the  night,  and  hid  their 

bodies  ;  tbeir *  he  reserved.    St.  Nicholas  was  in- 

finmed  of  it  by  God  Almighty,  and  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, went  to  the  place.  He  demanded  the  scholars  of  the 
host,  who  was  not  able  to  conceal  them,  and  therefore 
showed  them  to  him.  St.  Nicholas,  by  his  prayers,  restored 


the  souls  to  their  bodies.  Beoause  he  conferred  such  honour 

on  scholars,  they  at  this  day  celebrate  a  featival." 
Whether  the  election  of  St.  Nicholas  as  the  tutelaiy 

saint  of  scholars,  had  really  its  origin  in  the  belief  of  this 
I  legend,  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say.    He  appears  to  have 

been  very  early  and  very  generally  so  acknowledged  in  this 
I  country.  The  parish  clerks  of  London  were  incorporated 
'  as  a  guild,  with  this  snint  for  their  patron,  in  123S ;  and 
I  we  find  that  the  first  statutes  of  St.  I^ul's  School  required 

the  children  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  on 
'  his  anniversary. 

I  *  il  word  dtifaeed  in  Ike  manuscript. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTa 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  ScsKE  III. — Upon  whote  grave  thou  vow*dst  pure 
chastity.}  "It  was  common,"  Steevens  obflerves,  "in 
former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of 
chastity  m  honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  husbands. 
In  'Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire/  u.  10—18, 
there  is  the  form  of  a  commission  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  for  takinfif  a  tow  of  chastity  made  by  a  widow.  It 
seems  that,  besides  observing  the  vow,  the  widow  was  for 
life  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habit.  The  same  dis- 
tinction we  may  suppose  to  have  ^en  made  in  respect  of 
male  votaries  ;  and,  therefore,  this  circumstance  might 
inform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  should  be  drest,  and 
will  aocotmt  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a  person  in 
whom  she  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own 
character." 

(2)  Scene  IV. — And  threw  her  tun-expelling  mask  away.} 
"When  they  use  to  ride  abroad  they  have  masks  ana 
vizors  made  of  velvet,  wherewith  they  cover  all  their  faces, 
having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  whereout 
they  looke.  So  that  if  a  man  that  knew  not  their  guise 
before,  should  chaunce  to  meet  one  of  them,  he  would 
think  he  met  a  monster  or  a  Devil,  for  face  he  can  shew 
none,  but  two    broad    holes    against  their   eyes,   with 

f  lassos  in  them." — Stubb'a  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  4to.  p.  59, 
695. 

So  Handle  Holme,  "  Academy  of  Armory,"  book  iii.  c.  6, 
speaks  of  vizard  masks  that  covered  all  the  face,  having 


holes  only  for  the  eyes,  a  case  for  the  noee,  and  a  slit  for 
the  mouth.  They  were  easily  disengaged,  being  held  in 
the  teeth  by  means  of  a  round  bead  fasteneid  in  the  inside. 
These  masks  were  usually  made  of  leather,  covered  with 
black  velvet. 


(8)  Scene  IV.— /  *U  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwriy.] 
Periwigs  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  about  1572,  and  were  worn  of  different  ooloius  by 
ladios  long  before  the  use  of  false  hair  was  adopted  by 
men.  Heywood  has  a  passage  in  which  ho  m<>v«w  Sar- 
danapalus  exclaim  : — 

*•  Curl'd  periwigs  upon  my  head  I  wore, 
And,  being  man,  the  shape  or  woman  bore.** 

And  perwickes  are  mentioned  in  one  of  Churchyard's 
earliest  poems.  So  also  in  Bamabe  Rich's  "  Honestde  of 
the  Age,"  1615  : — "  The  attire-makers  within  ttoB  forty 
years  were  not  known  by  that  name,  and  but  now  very  lately 
they  kept  their  lowzie  commodity  of  periwigs,  and  their  mon- 
strous attires  closed  in  boxes  ;  and  those  women  that  used 
to  weare  them  would  not  buy  them  but  in  secret.  But  now 
thev  are  not  ashamed  to  set  them  forthe  upon  their  stallft— 
such  monstrous  mop-powles  of  haire,  so  proportioned  and 
deformed,  that  but  within  this  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
would  have  drawne  the  passers-by  to  stand  and  gasc^  and 
to  wonder  at  them." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  IV. — With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solem- 
nity.}  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  at  large 
on  the  subject  df  those  magnificent  and  costly  spectacles, 
the  delight  alike  of  the  monarch  and  the  people,  caUed 
Triumphs,  Masques  and  Pageants,  6f  the  grandeur  and 
statoliness  of  which  in  Shakdspeaxe's  time,  some  con- 
ception may  be  formed  from  a  description  of  an  entertain- 
ment of  the  kind  Ben  Jonson  has  left  us  in  his  Hymenan, 
or  the  Solemnities  qf  Masque  and  Baniers  at  a  Marriage. 
"Hitherto  extended  the  first  night's  solemnity,  whose 
grace  in  the  execution  left  not  where  to  add  to  it,  with 
wishing ;  I  moan  (nor  do  I  court  them)  in  those,  that 
sustained  the  nobler  parts.  Such  was  the  exquisite  per- 
formance, as  (beside  the  pomp,  splendor,  or  what  we 
may  call  apparelling  of  such  presentments),  that  alone 
(had  all  else  been  absent)  was  of  power  to  surprise  with 
deligkt,  and  steal  away  Vu  spectators  from  themselves. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  whatsoever  might  give  [add]  to  the 
furniture  or  complement ;  either  in  riches,  or  strangeness 
of  the  hahOs,  delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence  of  Oie  scene, 
or  divine  ravture  of  musick.  Only  the  envy  was,  that  it 
lasted  not  stm  !  or  (now  it  is  past)  cannot  by  imagination, 
much  less  description,  be  recovered  to  a  part  of  that  spirit  it 
had  in  the  gliding  by."  Speaking  of  the  attire  of  those 
who  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  (mrt  of  actors,  he  tells 
i\s^,  "  that  of  the  Lords  had  part  of  it  taken  from  the  antique 
(J reek  statues;  mixed  with  some  moderne  additions  ;  which 


made  it  both  graceful!  and  strange.  On  their  heeds  they 
wore  Persick  crowns  that  were  with  scroles  of  goid-plaU 
turned  outward  and  wreathed  about  with  a  carfuition  and 
silver  net-lawne  ;  the  one  end  of  which  himg  carelessly  od 
the  left  shoulder  ;  the  other  was  tricked  up  before,  in 
severall  degrees  of  folds  between  the  plaits,  and  set  with 
rich  jewels  and  great  pearles.  Their  bodies  were  of  ear- 
nation  cloth  of  silver,  richly  wrought,  and  cut  to  exprea 
the  naked,  [the  flesh]  in  manner  of  the  OreeJk  Thmx; 

firt  under  the  brests  with  a  broad  belt  of  doth  qfgold  im- 
roydered,  and  fastened  before  with  jewels  :  Their  Labels 
were  of  white  cloth  of  silver,  laced  and  wrought  curiously 
between,  sutable  to  the  upper  halfe  of  their  sleeves  ;  whose 
nether  parts  with  their  bases,  were  of  watchet  doth  af 
silver,  chev'rond  ail  over  with  lace.  Their  Mantils  were  ct 
severall  coloured  silkes,  distinguishing  their  qualities,  as 
they  were  coupled  in  paires  ;  the  fint,  shi€  colour;  the 
second,  pearle  colour ;  the  third,  flame  colour ;  the 
fourth,  tawny  ;  and  th^ie  cut  in  leaves,  which  were  sab- 
tilly  tacked  up  and  imbroydered  with  Oo's,  and  between 
every  ranck  of  leaves,  a  broad  silver  lace.  They  wero 
fastened  on  the  right  shotilder,  and  fell  oompasae  down  the 
back  in  gracious  [graceful]  folds,  and  were  again  tyed  with 
a  round  Knot,  to  the  fastening  of  their  swords.  Upon  their 
legs  thoy  wore  silver  greaves?*  —The  Workes  ^f  BKXJAJII5 
Jonson,  folio,  1640.    Masques,  p.  148. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


ON 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OE  VERONA. 


"In  this  play  there  ia  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence.  The 
Teraification  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions  are  learned  and  just,  but  the  author  conveys  his  heroes  by 
sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same  country.  He  places  the  Emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends 
his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more.  He  makes  FrolAeut,  after  an  interview 
with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking 
places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  confusion  seems  to  be  that  he  took  his  story 
from  a  novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed  and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered  and  some- 
times forgot. 

''That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakespeare^  I  have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to 
whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  This  question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titua  Andronicus  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  more  credible  that  Shakespeare  might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than 
that  any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest*'--JoHNSON. 

''Mr.  Pope  has  expressed  his  surprise  that  'the  style  of  this  comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more 
natural  and  unaffected,  than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  he 
wrote.'  But  I  conceive  it  is  natural  and  unaffected,  and  less  figurative,  than  some  of  his  subsequent 
productions,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  which  has  been  mentioned — ^because  it  was  a 
youthful  performance.  Though  many  young  poets  of  ordinary  talents  are  led  by  &lse  taste  to  adopt 
inflated  and  figurative  language,  why  should  we  suppose  that  such  should  have  been  the  course  pursued 
by  this  master  genius  1  The  figurative  style  of  'Othello,'  'Lear,'  and  'Macbeth,*  written  when  he  was 
an  established  and  long-practised  dramatist,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  additional  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  which  he  had  acquired  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  mind 
teemed  with  images  and  illustrations,  and  thoughts  crowded  so  fast  upon  him,  that  the  construction  in 
these,  and  some  other  of  his  plays  of  a  still  later  period,  is  much  more  difficult  and  involved  than  in  the 
productions  of  his  youth,  which  in  general  are  distinguished  by  their  ease  and  perspicuity ;  and  this 
simplicity  and  unaffected  elegance,  and  not  its  want  of  success,  were,  I  conceive,  the  cause  of  its  being 
less  corrupted  than  some  others.  Its  perspicuity  rendered  any  attempt  at  alteration  unnecessary.  Who 
knows  that  it  was  not  successful  ?  For  my  owu  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  met  with  the  highest 
applause.  Nor  is  this  mere  conjectiu'e;  for  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  w^oll 
acquainted  with  the  stage,  whose  eulogy  on  our  author  I  have  already  produced,  that  ho  was  very  early 
distinguished  for  his  comic  talents,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  1592,  he  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dramatick  poets  of  the  time. 

"  In  a  note  on  the  first  scene  of  this  comedy,  Mr.  Pope  has  particularly  objected  to  the  low  and 
trifling  conceits  which,  he  says,  are  found  there  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  play  before  us  ;  but 
this  censure  is  pronounced  without  sufficient  discrimination,  or  a  due  atteution  to  the  period  when  it 
was  produced.    Every  composition  must  be  examined  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  that 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

prevailed  when  the  piece  under  consideration  was  written  ;  and,  if  the  present  comedy  be  viewed  in  tb&t 
light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  conceits  here  objected  to  were  not  denominated  bj  any  person  of  Shake- 
speare's age  low  and  trifling,  but  were  very  generally  admired,  and  were  considered  pure  and  genuine  wit. 
Nothing  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement  more  decisively  than  a  circumstance  which  I  have  had 
occdsion  to  mention  elsewhere, — ^that  Sir  John  Harrington  was  commonly  called  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ha 
WITTY  godson,  and  was  very  generally  admired  in  his  own  time  for  the  livehness  of  his  talents  and  the 
playfulness  of  his  humom' ;  yet,  when  we  examine  his  writings,*  we  find  no  other  proof  of  his  wit  than 
those  very  conceits  which  have  been  censured  in  some  of  our  author's  comedies  as  mean,  low,  and  trifling. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  notions  of  oiu*  ancestors  on  this  subject  were  very  different  from  ours. 
What  we  condemn,  they  highly  admired ;  and  what  we  denominate  true  wit,  they  certainly  would  not 
have  reUshed,  and  perhaps  would  scarcely  have  understood. 

"  Mr.  Pope  should  also  have  recollected  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  long  before,  it  was  customary 
in  almost  every  play  to  introduce  a  jester,  who,  with  no  great  propriety,  was  denominated  a  clown, 
whose  merriment  made  a  principal  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  lower  ranks,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  Lu^ge 
portion  of  the  higher  orders  also.  When  no  clown  or  jester  was  introduced  in  a  comedy,  the  servants 
of  the  principal  personages  sustained  his  part,  and  the  dialogue  attributed  to  them  was  written  with  a 
particular  view  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  amuse  the  audience  by  the  promptness  of  their 
pleasantry,  and  the  liveliness  of  their  conceits.  Such  is  the  province  assigned  to  those  characters  in 
Lilly's  comedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  success  and  admiration  for  several  years  before  Shake- 
speare's time  ;  and  such  are  some  of  the  lower  characters  in  this  drama,  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  *  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,*  and  some  others.  On  what  ground,  therefore,  is  our  poet  to  be  condemned  for  adopting  a 
mode  of  writing  universally  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  for  not  foreseeing  that,  in  a  century 
after  his  death,  these  dialogues  which  set  the  audience  in  a  roar  would,  by  more  fastidious  criticks,  he 
denominated  low  quibbles  and  trifling  comments  ?  f 

"  With  respect  to  his  neglect  of  geography  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  it  caxmot  be  defended  by 
attributing  his  errour  in  this  instance  to  his  youth,  for  one  of  his  latest  productions  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  as  he  neglected  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  drama  with  respect 
to  the  unities,  though  before  he  began  to  write  they  had  been  enforced  by  Sidney  in  a  treatise,  which 
doubtless  he  had  read,  so  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  was  at  his 
command ;  and  as  he  brought  in  a  child  in  the  beginning  of  a  play,  who,  in  the  fourth  act,  appears  as  a 
woman,  so  he  seems  to  have  wholly  set  geography  at  defiance,  and  to  have  considered  countries  as  inland 
or  maritime,  just  as  it  suited  his  fancy  or  convenience. 

*'  With  the  quaUfications  and  allowances  which  these  considerations  demand,  the  present  oomedy, 
viewed  as  a  first  production,  may  surely  be  pronounced  a  very  elegant  and  extraordinary  performance. 

"  Having  already  given  the  reasons  why  I  suppose  this  to  have  been  our  author's  first  play,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here,  that  I  believe  it  to  have  been  written  in  1591.  See  the  Essay  on  the  Chrono- 
logical Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays." — ^Malone. 

**  The  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona' paints  the  irresolution  of  love,  and  its  infidelity  to  friendship,  pleasantly 
enough,  but  in  some  degree  superficially — ^we  might  almost  say,  with  the  levity  of  mind  which  a  passion 
suddenly  entertained,  and  as  suddenly  given  up,  presupposes.  The  faithless  lover  is  at  last,  on  account  of 
a  very  ambiguous  repentance,  forgiven  without  much  difi&culty  by  his  first  mistress.  For  the  more 
serious  part,  the  premejlitated  flight  of  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  the  capture  of  her  father  along  with 
herself  by  a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  one  of  the  Two  Gentlemen,  the  betrayed  and  banished  fnend,  has 
been  against  his  will  elected  captain :  for  all  this  a  peaceful  solution  is  soon  found.  It  is  as  if  the  courM 
of  the  world  was  obliged  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful  caprice,  called  love.  Julia,  who 
accompanies  her  faithless  lover  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  is,  as  it  were,  a  light  sketch  of  the  tender 
female  figures  of  a  Viola  and  an  Imogen,  who,  in  the  latter  pieces  of  Shakespeare,  leave  their  home  in 
similar  disguises  on  love  adventures,  and  to  whom  a  peculiar  charm  is  communicated  by  the  display  of 
the  most  virginly  modesty  in  their  hazardous  and  problematical  situation." — Schleoel. 


*  See  particularly  his  "Sapplie"(or  Supplement)  to  Godwin's 
Account  of  the  English  Bishops,  which  abounds  in  almost 
every  page  with  such  conceits  as  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The 
titles  of  some  of  our  poet's  comedies,  which  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  the  booksellers  for  whom  ibey  were  printed,  may  also 
be  cited  for  the  same  purpose;  thus  we  have.  "A  pleasant  conceited 
comedy  called  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  be.  1598;  that  is,  a  comedy 
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full  of  pleasant  eoneeiU,  The  bookseller,  doubtless,  well  knew  the 
publick  taste,  and  added  this  title  as  more  likely  to  attract  fm- 
chasers  than  any  other  he  could  devise.  See  also  "  A  most  plesr 
sant  and  excellent  conceited  comedy  of  Sjrr  John  FalstaIRs,*'  tc 
1602,  i.e.  a  comedy  full  of  excellent  coneeiU. 

t  See  this  topick  further  discussed  in  the  preliminary  obseiT» 
tloni  to  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 


LOYE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


<*  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedie  called  Loves  labor 's  lost.  As  it  was  presented  before  her 
Highnes  this  last  Christmas.  Newlj  corrected  and  augmented.  By  W.  Shakespeare.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  W.  W.,  for  Cuthbert  Burby.  1598.  4**'."  Such  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  we 
possess  of  the  present  comedy.  Whether  any  impression  was  published  prior  to  the  corrections 
and  augmentations  mentioned,  or  between  the  date  of  this  quarto  and  the  folio,  1623,  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Like  The  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  bears  unmis- 
takeable  traces  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  style.  We  find  in  both,  though  in  different  degree,  the 
same  fluency  and  sweetness  of  measure,  the  same  frequency  of  rhymes,  the  same  laborious 
addiction  to  quibbling,  repartees,  and  doggerel  verse,  and  in  both  it  is  observable  that  depth  of 
characterization  is  altogether  subordinate  to  elegance  and  sprightliness  of  dialogue.  In  the 
former,  however,  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the  poet  are  infinitely  more  subdued ;  the  events  are 
within  the*  range  of  probability ;  and  the  humour,  for  the  most  part,  is  confined  to  the  inferior 
personages  of  the  story.  But  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  is  an  extravaganza  for  Le  bon  Eoi,  Hen^, 
and  the  Court  of  Provence ;  "  a  humoursome  display  of  frolic,"  as  Schlegel  calls  it,  "  in  which 
eveiy  one  is  a  jester ;  and  the  sparkles  of  wit  fly  about  in  such  profusion  that  they  resemble 
a  blaze  of  fireworks ;  while  the  dialogue  is  in  the  same  hurried  style  in  which  the  masks  at 
a  carnival  attempt  to  banter  each  other." 

From  the  circumstance  that  Armado  is  sometimes  styled  'Hhe  Braggart,"  and  Holofemes 
"  the  Pedant,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  plot  from  the  Italian 
stage,  where  these  buffoons  once  formed  a  staple  source  of  entertainment*  But,  judging  from 
the  names  of  the  characters,  and  an  evident  Gallicism  in  the  Fourth  Act,t  Douce  attributes  its 
origin  to  a  French  novel,  and  his  opinion  is  in  some  degree  countenanced  by  tlie  following 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  (Lond.  1810,  i.  108,  ed.  Johnes),  first  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Hunter : — *'  Charl^  king  of  Xavarre  came  to  Paris  to  wait  on  the  King.  He  negotiated 
so  successfully  with  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  that  he  obtained  a  gift  of  the  castle  of  Nemours 
with  some  of  its  dependant  castlewicks,  which  territory  was  made  a  duchy.  He  instantly  did 
homage  for  it,  and  at  tlie  same  time  surrendered  to  the  King  the  castle  of  Cherbourg,  the 
county  of  Evreui,  and  all  the  other  lordships  he  possessed  within  the  kingdom  of  France, 
renouncing  all  claims  or  profits  in  them  to  the  King  and  to  his  successors,  on  condition  that 
with  the  duchy  of  Nemours  the  king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  gold 
crowns  of  the  coin  of  the  King  our  lord.*^\ 

This  passage  b  interesting  because  it  shows  that  the  original  story,  whether  French  or 
Italian,  whence  Shakespeare  drew  the  outline  of  his  plot,  was  founded  in  part  at  least  upon  an 
historical  event,  and  because  it  enables  us  to  fix  the.  time  of  the  play  to  about  1425,  in  which  year 


«  "  I  was  often,**  says  Montaigne,  "when  a  boy,  wonderftiUy 
eoBcerned  to  tee  in  the  Italian  farce,  %pedanl  always  brought 
in  aa  the /oo/  of  Ihe  ptay."— Vol.  1.  p.  190. 
t  ¥rhere  the  Prineess  speaking  of  the  love-letter  says,— 
Boyet,  yoQ  can  carve : 
Break  op  this  eopon. 


using  the  same  metaphor  of  a  poulet  for  a  love  epistle,  that 

the  French  adopt. 
}  Kino.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 

The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
Being  but  the  one-half  of  an  entire  turn. 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  hii  wars.  Act  II.  Sc.  1 . 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

:  of  Navarre  died.  To  the  date  of  its  production  we  have  no  such  clue ;  it  is  one  of  the 
rfays  enumerated  hy  Meres  in  the  oft-quoted  passage  from  his  Palladis  Tamia,  1598,  "  As 
Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so 
Shakespeare  among  y"  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy, 
witness  his  Gstleme  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  hb  Love  Labor  's  Lost,  his  Love  Labour 's  Wonne, 
his  Midsummer's  Night  Dreame,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice ;  for  tragedy,  his  Bichard  the  II., 
Eichard  the  III.,  Henry  the  IV.,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Eomeo  and  Juliet" 

It  is  noticed  also,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  had  seen  it  some 
time  before,  in  the  rare  poem  by  E[obert  T[ofte,  intituled  "  Alba ;  or,  The  Month's  Minde  of 
a  Melancholy  Lover,  8"%  1598." 

'*  Love*B  Labour  Lost  I    I  onct  did  aee  a  play 
Ycleped  so,  so  called  to  my  paine. 
Which  I  to  heare  to  my  small  joy  did  stay, 
Giving  attendance  on  my  froward  dame  : 
My  misgiving  minde  presaging  to  me  ill. 
Yet  was  I  dniwne  to  see  it  'gainst  my  will. 

The  play,  no  play,  but  plague  was  unto  me. 
For  there  I  lost  the  love  I  liked  most. 
And  what  to  others  seemde  a  jest  to  be, 
I  that  in  earnest  found  unto  my  cost. 
To  every  one  save  me,  'twas  comicall ; 
While  trajick-Iike  to  me  it  did  befall. 

Each  actor  plaid  in  cunning  wise  his  part. 
But  chiefly  those  entrapt  in  Cupid's  snare  ; 
Yet  all  was  fieuned,  'twas  not  from  the  hart. 
They  seeme  to  gjieve,  but  yet  they  felt  no  care  ; 
*Twas  I  that  griefe  indeed  did  beare  in  brest. 
The  others  did  but  make  a  shew  in  jest." 

Beyond  these  two  allusions  we  have  no  external  evidence  positive  or  negative  to  aid  ub  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  date  when  this  comedy  was  written.  We  do  not  despair,  howerer,  of 
the  first  draft,  like  the  Hamlet  of  1603,  turning  up  some  day,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  assign  its  production  to  a  period  somewhere  between  1587  and  1591. 


|trs0tt8  ftjrmnttlj/ 


Ferdinaki),  hing  of  Navarre. 

BiKON,  ^ 

LoNOAVlLLE,  ^Lords  attending  on  the  King, 

DUMAINE,       J 

BoYBT,        \  Lords    cUtending    on    the    Princess 

Mercade,  J        o/ France. 

Bon  Adriano  De  Armado,  a  Spaniard, 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate, 

HoLOFERNES,  a  schoolmaster. 

Bull,  a  constable. 

Costard,  a  cloum, 

SCENE.— Navarre. 


Moth,  page  to  Armado. 
A  Forester, 


Princess  of  France, 

Rosaline,    ^ 

Maria,         |  Ladies  attending  on  the  Princess. 

Katherine,J 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 

Officers  and  others,  attendant  on  the  King  and 
Princess. 
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*  This  list  of  characters  was  first  printed  by  Rowe. 


y, 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Navarre.     A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  U. 


Enter  the  "Kiso,  Bibon,*  Lonoavillb,  and 

DUHAIN. 

Kdto.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen**  tombs, 
And  then  grace  ujb  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen 

edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 

^  Biron,— ]  In  the  old  copies  the  nune  ii  spelt  Berowne,  pro- 
nbly  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Biron, 
vhich  appears  to  hare  been  Btroon,  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.    Thns  in  Act  IV.  8c.  8,  we  find  it  rhyming  to  moon— 
**  My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; — 
My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Birom," 
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Therefore,  brave  conquerors  ! — for  so  you  are. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections. 

And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 0) 

Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 

Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 

Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 

Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 

My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here  : 


^  Liv€  registered  «fN>N  our  braaen  toimhi, — 1  The  allusion  here 
is  to  the  figures  and  insniptions  on  platee  <tf  brau,  with  which 
it  was  the  fashion  to  ornament  the  tombs  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, f^om  the  thirteenth  to  the  seTcnteenth  century.  Numerous 
examples  still  remain  in  the  churchea  throughout  England,  and 
in  those  of  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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ACT  ij 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SGEVE  I. 


Your  oaths  are  pasa'd,  and  now  subscribe  your 

names ; 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  them*  too. 
Long.  I  am  resoly'd :  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates/  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankruptf  quite  the  wits. 

Dtjm.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

BiRON.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over ; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside ; 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
Ajid  then  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
Ajid  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day ; 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
Ajid  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day;) 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep ; 
Not  to  see  ladies, — study, — ^fest, — ^not  sleep. 
King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  fit)m 

these. 
BmoN.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please ; 
I  only  swore,  to  study  with  your  grace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 
Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 
BiBON.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  that  to  know,  whidh  else  we  should 

not  know. 
BmoN.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from 

common  sense  ? 
King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 
BmoN.  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so. 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
As  thus, — To  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  t  expressly  am  forbid  ; 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  fr^m  common  sense  are  hid : 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 

(")  Old  copies,  <^ 
(t)  The  folio,  1623,  bankeroutt  emitting  quite, 
(X)  Old  copies,  /tui, 
*  Fat  paanetaei  have  lean  pates,  %e.] 

"  Pinguit  venUr  nan  ^gnit  $*nium  tenuem," 

There  Is  a  more  elegant  Greek  proverb,  mentioned  by  Hierom,  to 
the  tame  effect ;  and   the  whole  couplet  is  given  in  Clark's 
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If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 

Study  knows  that,  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 

Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say,  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study 
quite. 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

BiBON.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but*  that 
most*  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  &lsely  blind  the  eye-sight  of  his  look  : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Your  light  gprows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes.  . 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shcdl  be  his  heed. 
And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is,  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

Ejng.  How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against 

reading ! 
DuH.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  pro- 
ceeding ! 
Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow 

the  weeding. 
BmoN.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese 

are  a-breeding. 
DuM.  How  follows  that  ? 
BmoN.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Bum.  In  reason  nothing. 
BmoN.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

Kino.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
BmoN.  Well,  say  I  am;    why  shodd   proud 
summer  boast. 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate.^ 

(*)  Firit  folio,  and, 
**  Paroemiologia  Anglo-Latina ;  or,  Proyerbi  English  and  Latlac," 
&c.,  8vo.  16S0— 

"  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates ;  and  grosser  bits 
Enrich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits.** 
t>  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate.]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quarto.    The  folio  has— 

"  That  were  to  climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  gate.** 


ACT  L] 


LOYE*S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SOENE  I* 


King.  WeD,  sit  you  out;*  go  home,  Biron; 

adieu! 
BiBOX.  No,  mj  good  lord;   I  have  sworn  to 
stay  with  you : 
Andy  though  I  hare  for  harharism  spoke  more, 
Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say ; 
Yet,  confident  I  'U  keep  what  I  have  swore,* 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper, — ^let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strictest  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name. 
Kino.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 

shame! 
BiBON.  [Eeads.'] 

Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come  within  a  mile 
of  my  court — 

Hath  this  been  proclaim'd  ? 
XjOno.  Four  days  ago. 
Bison.  Let 's  see  the  penalty.  [^Reads!] 

— on  pain  of  losing  her  tongue, — 

Who  devis'd  this  penalty  ? 

LoNO.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

BiBON.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 

liONO.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 
penalty, 
A  dangerous  law  against  gentility.^ 

BiBON.  [^Reads!] 

Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman 
within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such 
public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  t  possUdy 
devise. — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to 
speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender-up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 


(*)  Old  eopieHf  nporiM. 


(t)  Tint  folio,  ihall. 


*  Weil,  sit  ton  out^  The  folio  reads,  Jit  pou  out,  which  is 
a  pttlpAble  misprint.  To  sit  out,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  card 
table,  was  a  common  expression  in  Shakespeare's  age.  Steeyens 
qnotea  the  following  illustration  fh)m  Bishop  Sanderson  :— 

**  Tbey  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out^  to  play  very  small  game." 

To  this  may  be  added  another  given  by  Mr.  Dyce,  from  The 
TrgmU  o/  Cheualrg,  1605,  sig.  O.  3  :— 

"  £«vl#. 

King  of  Kanar,  will  onely  f  o«  Ht  out  t 

**  JVa«.  No,  king  of  Fraunee,  my  blond 's  as  hot  as  thin^ : 
Aad  this  my  weapon  shall  coDflrme  my  words." ' 

b  lM99,  To  fright  them  heuee  with  that  drtad  penaitp, 
A  dangerous  law  against  gentility.] 
So  the  old  copies,  bnt  Theobald  first,  and  all  the  modem  editors 
■inee,  have  deprlTod  Longaville  of  the  second  line,  and  given  it 
to  BinB.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  it  to  the  proper 
neakcr.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  passage  is  the  word  geniilitg, 
(m  the  quarto,  gentlelie,)  which  could  never  have  been  the  exprea- 
■loii  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Collier's  old  annoUtor  proposes  garrulity; 
that,  or  teurrUiig,  certaiDly  comet  nearer  to  the  tense,  but  neither 


Kmo.  What  say  you,  lords?   why,  this  was 
quite  forgot. 

BmoN.  So  study  evermore  is  over-shot ; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
*T  is  won,  as  towns,  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

Kino.  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this 
decree; 
She  must  lie  *  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Bntox.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years' 
space; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom, 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak*  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 

ISuhscribes. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions'*  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick*  recreation  granted? 

Xing.  Ay,  that  there  is :  our  court,  you  know, 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain : 
One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  complements,'  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  bight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain^  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy, 

BiRON.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,^  fashion's  own  Laight 

(•)  First  folio,  bteak, 
is  tatisfkctory.    By  a  dangerous  law,  we  are  to  understand  a  biting 
law.    In  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  there  Is  a  similar  use  of  the  word : — 

'*  A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  agidnst  the  reason  of  white  and 
red.** 

c  She  must  lie  *«•#—.}  t.  e.  reside  here. 

d  Suggestions—]  Temptations,  seducementa. 

•  iVo  quick  recreation—]  i.e.  livelp  pastime,  brisk  diversion. 

** the  quick  comedians 

Extempoially  will  stage  us." 

jintong  and  Cleopatra,  Act  V.  Be.  S. 
f  A  asm  0/ complements,— ]  One  verted  in  punctilios,  of  miii#. 
de-^fice  manners, — a  formalist. 

"He  walks  most  commonly  with  a  clove  or  pick-tooth  hn  hit 
mouth ;  he  is  the  very  mint  of  compliment ;  all  his  behaviours  are 
printed :  hit  face  is  another  volume  of  essays ;  and  his  beard  Is  aa 
Aristarchus."— Bkk  Joksoh's  Cguthia's  MeoeU,  (Oifford's  Ed.) 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.  ' 

g  Pire-new  words,—]  Words  freshly  coined  j  brand-new. 
*•  Your/r«-iin9  stamp  of  honour  scarce  Is  current." 

Richard  the  Third,  Act  I.  Be.  S. 
Again,  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III,  8c.  l:— 
*'  And  with  tome  excellent  Jest,  4r0-iMv  tnm  the  mint,*'  ftp. 
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Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  he  our 
sport; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  hut  short. 


Enter  Dull,*  with  a  letter,  and  Costabd. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

BiBON.  This,  fellow ;  what  wouldst  1 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for 
I  am  his  grace's  tharhorough  ;*  hut  I  would  see 
his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

BmoN.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Anne— Anne — commends  you. 
There 's  villainy  abroad ;  this  letter  will  tell  you 
more. 


(•)  Old  copies,  constable. 
*  Tharborongh  ;1  A  corruption  of  Ihirdborough;  a  constable, 
b  A  Mgk  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  ]  ThU  passage  has  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  controversy.    Theobald  proposed  to  read  a  low 
kmving:  Mr.  Collier's  manuscript-corrector  reads,  a  low  hearing: 
and  some  critics  will  have,  a  low  haven.    The  allusion  may  be  to 
the  repreMntations  of  Heaven,  and  the  attendant  personifications 
ef  Faith,  Hope,  &c.  in  the  ancient  Pageants. 
6k 


Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touch- 
ing me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

BiRON.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in 
God  for  high  woitis. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  **  W  God 
grant  us  patience  I 

BmoN.  To  hear  1  or  forbear  laughing  f  * 

Long.  To  hear  meddy,  sir,  and  to  laugh  mode- 
rately ;  or  to  forbear  boUi. 

BmoN.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give 
us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning 
Jaquenctta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  waa  taken 
with  the  manner.* 

BmoN.  In  what  manner  ? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all 


e  Or /or&«ar  laughing?]  The  old  copies  haTe,  "  forbear  AMSTkay.** 
The  emendation  is  due  to  Capell. 

<1  I  wa$  iaken  with  the  manner.]  Costard  quibbles  on  mmimer, 
written  mainour  in  the  old  law-books ;  i.e.  the  thing  stolen,  and 
manor  house,  where  he  was  arrested.  With  the  mojumt^  meant  la 
the  fact. 

" and  being  taken  with  the  mamner,  had  nothing  to  My  far 

himself. "~UcT wood's  Rape  ofLucrece,  1690. 


ACT  I.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SOXITE  I. 


those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor 
house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park  ;  which,  put  together, 
is  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for 
the  manner, — it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak 
to  a  woman  :  for  the  form, — in  some  form. 

BmoN.  For  the  following,  sir  ? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction :  and 
God  defend  the  right ! 

KiNQ.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention? 

BtRON.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

Kino.  [Beads,] 

Great  deputy y  the  wdkivLS  vicegerent^  and  sole 
dominator  of  Nawxrre^  myvyuTs  eartlCs  God,  and 
bodt^s  fostering  patron, — 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 
Kino. 

So  it  is, — 

'  Cost.  It  may  he  so :  hut  if  he  say  it  is  so^  he 
is,  in  telling  true,  hut  so. 
Kino.  Peace! 

.Cost.  — ^be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares 
not  fight ! 

Kino.  No  words ! 

Cost,  —of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

Kino. 

So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melan- 
choly, I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour 
to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving 
air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to 
walk.  The  time  when  f  About  the  sixth  hour; 
when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  m^en  sit 
down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper. 
So  much  for  the  time  when  :  Now  for  the  gnmnd 
which ;  which,  I  m^an,  I  walked  upon  :  it  is 
ydeped,  thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where; 
where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter  that  obscene 
and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  fr<mi 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which 
here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest : 
But  to  the  place  where, — it  standeth  north-north- 
east and  by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy 
curious-knotted^  garden :  there  did  I  see  that 
low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy 
mirth. 

Cost.  Me. 
Kino. 

— thcU  UTdetter^d  small-knowing  souly 

Cost.  Me. 


•  TAf  ei]iion»-knotted  aarden :]  Ancient  gardena,  Bteevens 
obsenrei,  abounded  with  figuies,  of  which  the  lines  Interaected 
each  othex  io  many  diicetiona.  Thus  in  *'  Richard  11.**  Act  III. 
Se.  4:— 


Kino. 
— that  shallow  vassal, 

Cost.  Still  me. 

Kino. 
— which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard, 

Cost.  O  me  I 

Kino. 
— sorted,  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  established 
proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  wtih* — 
with, — 0  with — but  with  this  I  passion  to  say 
wherewith, 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

Kino. 
— with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female; 
or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman. 
Him  I  {as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  m^  on) 
have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punish- 
ment, by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  Didl ; 
a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and 
estimation. 

Dull.    Mc,   an  't  shall  please  you ;    I   am 
Antony  Dull. 

Kino. 

For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessd  called, 
which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain,) 
I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law*s  fury ;  and 
shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to 
trial.  Thine  in  all  complements  of  devoted  and 
heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

Don  Aj>biano  db  AlBmado. 

BmON.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for^  but 
the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

Kino.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.  But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost,  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

Kino.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

Kino.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment, 
to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taken 
with  a  damosel. 

Kino.  Well,  it  was  procliumed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel,  neither,  sir ;  she 
was  a  virgin. 

Kino.  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  I  was 
taken  with  a  maid. 

Kino.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

Kino.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  you 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 


(•)  Old  copies,  vkiek  with. 
*  Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin*d, 
Her  knoU  disordcr'd/*  Ste. 
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[SCEKI:  II. 


Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton 
and  porridge. 

Kino.  And  don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er. — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. — 
\_Exeu7U  Kino,  Lonoavillb,  and  Dumain. 

BmoN.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is, 
I  was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is 
a  true  girl ;  and  therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup 
of  prosperity  !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again, 
and  till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  soitow  I  * 

iBxeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  same. 
Armado'«  ffouse. 

Enter  Abmado  and  Mote. 

Asm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of 
great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Abm.^  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord,  sir,  no. 

Abm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
choly, my  tender  juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the 
working,  my  tough  senior.f 

Abm.  Why  tough  senior  ?t  why  tough  senior?  t 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal  ?  why  tender 
juvenal  ? 

Abm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton,  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which 
we  may  nominate,  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior ,t  as  an  appertinent 
title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name,  tough. 

Abm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir ;  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt  ?  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ) 

Abm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little.^ 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little:  Where- 
fore apt  ? 

Abm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  unmthentU  down,  ftc. 
(t)  Pint  folio,  tigneur, 

»  Armado.]  Here  and  througbont  the  teene  in  the  old  ooplet  we 
bATe  Braggart,  inttead  of  Annado. 

b  Thou  pretty,  because  little :]  So  in  Ben  Jonson*!  play  of  "  Tbe 
Fox,"  (Oifford's  edition,)  vol.  Ui.  p.  236  :— 

«  Pint  for  your  dwarf,  be  '■  little  and  witty, 
And  every  thing,  asUi*  little  it  prettg." 

e  Crosies  lov«  not  Mm.]  A  punning  alluaion,  very  frequent  in 
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Abm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  saine 
praise. 

Abm.  What?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious?* 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Abm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers: 
Thou  heat'st  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Abm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,  croaBes* 
love  not  him.  [Atide. 

Abm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  yean 
with  the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  air. 

Abm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Abm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning;  it  fittethf  the 
spirit  of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester, 
sir.(3) 

Abm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  vamiBh 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  mndi 
the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Albm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do^  call,  three. 

Abm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  air,  is  this  such  a  pieee  of  study? 
Now  here's  three  studied,  ere  you'll  thrice  wink: 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  (*)  will  tell  you. 

Abm.  a  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  ^Aiide. 

Abm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love: 
and,  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in 
love  with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword 
against  the  humour  of  afiection  would  deliver  me 
from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take 
Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French 
courtier  for  a  new  devised  courtesy.  I  think 
scorn  to  sigh  ;  methinks,  I  should  outswear  Cupid. 
Comfort  me,  boy :  Wliat  great  men  have  been 
in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Abm.  Most  sweet  Hercules ! — ^More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carnage. 

Moth.  Sampson,  master;   he  was  a  man  of 


(•)  Pint  folio,  ingennou:  (f)  Pint  rollo./lf. 

it)  Firat  folio,  wlgar  eaU, 

Sbaketpetre'i  day,  probably  to  tbe  ancient  penny,  wblcb  8t«we 
describes  as  baying  a  double  cross,  witb  a  crest  stamped  on  it,  so 
tbat  it  migbt  easily  be  broken  in  balf  or  into  oojurlefs.  la 
"  Heniy  IT.  Part  11."  Act  I.  8c.  2,  we  meet  witb  tbe  same 
quibble: — 

<'  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too  impatient  to  kmr 
erottet."    And  again,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Act  II.  8c.  4  :— 

"  Por  my  part,  I  bad  ratber  bear  witb  you  tban  bear  yon;  yet 
I  sbould  bear  no  croM  if  I  did  bear  you." 


good  carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  the 
town-gates  on  his  hack,  like  a  porter :  and  he  was 
in  lore. 

Asm.  O  well-knit  Sampson!  strong-jointed 
Sampson !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much 
as  thou  didst  me  in  carrjiDg  gates.  I  am  in 
lore,  too— Who  was  Sampson's  love,  my  dear 
Moth? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Abm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the 
two ;  or  one  of  the  four. 

Ajelm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Asm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir :  and  the  hest  of 
them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers; 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks. 


Sampson  had  small  reason  for  it.     He,  surely, 
affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir;   for  she  had  a  green 
wit. 

Asm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and 
red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  *  thoughts,  master,  are 
masked  under  such  colours. 

Asm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's    wit,    and    my   mother's 
tongue,  assist  me. 

Asm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty, 
and  pathetical  I 

Moth.  If  she  he  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  t  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred. 
And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 


(•)  First  folio,  imwutctOaie. 


(t)  Old  copie*,  bituh'in. 
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Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  agidnst  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Abm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 
and  the  Beggar  ?  (5) 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a 
ballad  some  three  ages  since :  but,  I  think,  now 
't  is  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither 
serve  for  the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Abm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some 
mighty  precedent.  Boy,  I  do  love  that  country 
girl  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind 
Costard ;  she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love 
than  my  master.  ^Aside, 

Arm.  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past 


*  Enter  Dttll,  Costard,  and  JAquBNBTTA. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no 
delight,  nor  no  penance ;  but  a' t  must  fast  three 
days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep 
her  at  the  park;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day- 
woman.*     Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby.^ 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  I 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ?• 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 


(•)  Old  coplea,  Enter  Clowned  Constoblt,  and  Weneh. 
(f)  Firit  folio,  *«. 

•  — for  ih4  day-woman.]  A  dap-^coman  it  a  ^fry-woman,  a 
mi/iir-woinan.  Johnson,  in  hit  Oictionary.  deriyei  dairp  from  dap, 
which,  he  lays,  though  without  adducing  any  authority,  was  an 
old  word  for  milk. 

^  That 's  hereby.]  She  meane,  scolllngly,  thai '«  om  it  map  happen ; 
thai  *i  to  bo  teen,  Armado  understands  her  in  the  literal  sense, 
eioie  bp. 

e  With  that  fhcef]  An  old  Iwntering  phrase,  hardly  obsolete 
now.    The  folio  mars  it  by  reading,  ' '  With  whai  face  r " 

d  That  were  fast  and  loose :]  An  allusion  to  a  well-known  game 
of  the  time,  now  called  "  pricking  i'  the  garter." 

•  1  do  affect—]  i.e,  I  do  love,  &c.    Jgect,  in  this  sense,  is  so 

5b 


Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[ExeurU  Dull  and  Jaquenbtta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences 
ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall 
do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your 
feUows,  for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.   Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  will  fast, 
being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose : ' 
thou  shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see— 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what 
they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too* 
silent  in  their  words ;  and,  therefore,  I  wiU  say 
nothing :  I  thank  God,  I  have  as  little  patience  as 
another  man ;  and,  therefore,  I  can  be  quiet. 

^Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect*  the  very  ground,  which  is 
base,  where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by 
her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be 
forswpm  (which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood) 
if  I  love :  and  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which 
is  falsely  attempted?  Love  is  a  fiEuniliar;  love  is 
a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet 
Sampson  was  so  tempted ;  and  he  had  an  excellent 
strength :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced ;  and  he 
had  a  very  good  wit.  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too 
hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much 
odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second 
cause'  will  not  serve  ray  turn ;  the  passado  he 
respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  dis- 
grace is  to  be  called  boy;  but  his  glory  is  to 
subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour  I  rast,  rapier  I  be  still, 
drum  !  for  your  manager'  is  in  love ;  yea,  he 
loveth.  Assist  me,  some  extemponU  god  of  rhyme, 
for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnets.  Devise,  wit ; 
write,  pen ;  for,  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. 

lExU. 


(•)  First  folio  omits  too. 

common  an  expression  with  the  old  vritert,  as  scaxcely  to  reqoin 
explanation. 

f  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  eerw  my  turn  ;  the  passado 
he  re$peett  not,—]  These  are  terms  borrowed  from  the  school  oi 
fence,  and  the  fantastical  treatises  on  the  Duello  by  Saviolo  and 
Caranza.  See  the  Illustrative  Comments  on  Act  11.  of  *■  Romeo 
and  Juliet." 

t  —for  pour  manager  Is  in  love ;]  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collie's 
copy  of  the  folio  16.12,  with  much  plausibility,  suggests  te 
manager  that  we  should  read  armiger ;  and  two  lines  lower, 
instead  of  eonnet,  as  in  the  old  editions,  tonnet-maktr.  In  the 
latter  case,  I  prefer  Monnete,  the  happy  emendation  of  an  American 
critic,  Dr.  Verplanck. 


V,;  -iit  * 
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ACT  II. 


SCEXE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Park,     A  Pavilion  and  Tents  at  a  distance. 


Enter  the  Princesb  of  Fbancb,  Rosaline, 
Mabia,  Kathabinb,  Boybt^  Lords,  and 
Cither  Attendants. 

BoYET.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  jour  dearest* 
spirits ; 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends  ; 
To  whom  he  sends ;  and  what's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre :  the  plea,  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain,  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 

»  Towr  dearest  tpirits:]  Tbat  ii,  your  ehoieetl,  rarett  spiriU. 


As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Pmn.  Good  lord   Boyet,  my  beauty,   though 
but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues : 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker, — Qood  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
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No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 

Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course. 

Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates. 

To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 

Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 

As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor : 

Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 

On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 

Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend. 

Like  himible-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

BoYKT.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

[JExit, 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke?  • 

1  LoBD.  Longaville  is  one. 

Pein.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mab.  I  know  him,  madam ;  at  a  mamage  feast, 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  estoem'd ; 
Well  fitted  in  the^  arts,  glorious  in  arms ; 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil), 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still 

wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord ,  belike :  is '  t  so  ? 

Mab.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours 
know. 

Pmn.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest? 

Kath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish'd 
youth. 
Of  all  that  virtue  love,  for  virtue  lov'd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  hai-m,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he*  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alengon's  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw. 
Is  my  report,  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Bos.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  iff  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him,  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 


(•)  Folio,  1628,  the.  (t)  Folio,  1628,  at. 

»  —  M<«  vlrtuout  duke!]    The  titles  of  king  and  duke  were 
nsed  indifferently  both  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contempoiaries. 


Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words,  • 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discoiu'se. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Mab.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Re-enter  Boybt. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyet.    Navarre    had    notice    of  your    fiur 
approach ; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  leamt. 
He  rather  moans  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [The  Ladiea  mask. 

Enter  King,  Longavillis,  Duaiain,  BmoN,  and 

Attendants. 

Kino.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of 

Navarre. 
Prin.  Pair,  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  wel- 
come I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too 
high  to  be  yours ;  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields 
too  base  to  be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my 

court 
Prin.    I  will  be  welcome  then ;   conduct  me 

thither. 
King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady, — ^I  have  sworn  an 

oath. 
Prin.  Our  Lady  help  my  lord !  he  '11  be  forsworn. 
King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  mj 

will. 
Prin.   Wliy,  will   shall   break   it;   will,  and 

nothing  else. 
King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
WTiere  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keeping : 
'T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it : 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold  ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit. 

[Gives  a  paper. 
King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 


b  Well  fttied  in  the  wUy—']  The  older  copies  omit  the  artiele, 
▼hich  was  supplied  in  the  second  folio. 


For  you'll  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 
BmoN.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

once? 
Bos.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

once? 
BiBON.  I  know  you  did. 
Bob.   How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the 

question  ! 
BmoN.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 
Bos.  'T  is  long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such 

questions ! 
BiRON.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast, 

'twill  tire. 
Bos.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
BiRON.  What  time  o'  day  ? 
Bos.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 


BmoN.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Bos.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers  ! 

BmoN.  And  send  you  many  lovera  ! 

Bos.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

BmoN.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ; 
Being  but  the  one-half  of  an  entire  sum. 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Beceiv'd  that  sum ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If  then  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one-half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
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We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 

And  hold  fair  fi-iendship  with  his  majesty. 

But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth, 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

An  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  not  demands. 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain  ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  •  withal. 

And  have  the  money  by  oiu*  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much 
wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unsepming  to  confess  feceipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfiilly  been  paid. 

Kino.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I  '11  repay  it  back. 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Phin.  We  arrest  your  word : — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances, 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

Kino.  Satisfy  me  so. 

BoYET.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 
come. 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound ; 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

Kino.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  I  will*  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 
But  here  without  you  shdl  be  so  receiv'd, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fairt  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  we  shall  visit  you  again. 

Fein.   Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort 
your  grace ! 

Kino.    Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every 
place  I       [Exeunt  Kino  and  hU  train, 

BmoN.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own 
heart.** 

Eos.   'Pray  you,   do   my  commendations ;    I 
would  be  glad  to  see  it. 

BmoN.  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 

Bos.  Is  the  fool  sick  ? 

BiBON.  Sick  at  the  heart. 


(•)  First  folio,  would  /.  (f)  Pint  folio,  fariker. 

•  Depart  withal,—]  Depart,  for  part.    *'  Which  we  would  much 
rather  part  with." 

i>  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own  heart.]    In  the  folio, 
1623,  this  tpeeeh,  and  the  speeches  of  Biron  immediately  follow- 
ing, are  given  to  Boyet. 
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Eos.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

BntON.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Eos.  My  physic  says,  ay, 

BmoN.  Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye  ? 

Bos.  No  poytU,'  with  my  "knife. 

BmoN.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Bob.  And  yours  from  long  living  ! 

BmoN.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiring.   [Retiring, 

DuM.  Sir,  I  pray  you  a  word :  What  lady  is 

that  same  ? 
Boyet.   The  heir  of  Alengon,  Bosaline  her 

name. 
DuM.  A  gallant  lady!  Monsieur,  fare  jou  well. 

[ExU. 
LoNO.  I  beseech  you  a  word :  What  is  she  in 

the  white  ? 
BoTBT.  A  woman  sometimes,  an*  you  saw  her 

in  the  light. 
LoNO.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light:  I  desire 

her  name. 
BoTET.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire 

that  were  a  shame. 
LoNO.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 
Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 
LoNO.  Gbd's  blessing  on  your  beard  ! 
Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

LoNO.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be, 

[ExU  LoNo. 
BmoN.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 
Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 
BmoN.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 
Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 
BmoN.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu  ! 
Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  yoiL 
[Exit  BmoN. — Ladies  unmask. 
Mar,  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at 

his  word. 
Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was 

to  board. 
Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 
Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 
Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture:    Shall  that 

finish  the  jest  ? 
Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Oferinff  to  kiss  her. 
Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 


(•)  First  folio,  </. 
c  Ko  potffii,->]  The  same  diminutive  pnn  on  th«   Freneli 
negation,  Non  point,  is  repeated  in  Act  V.  8c.  2 :— 

"  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword ; 
No  point,  quoth  I." 


ACT  IL] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[8CE5E  I. 


Mv  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  •  they  be. 

BoYBT.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 

Mab.  To  mj  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Grood  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles, 
agree: 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us'd 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;    for  here  't  is 
abus*d. 

BoTET.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom 
lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Phin.  With  what? 

BoYET.    With   that  which  we  lovers  entitle, 
affected. 

Phin.  Your  reason  ? 

BoYET.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did*  make 
their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair : 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye, 

(•)  First  folio,  do. 
•■  Mf  Upt  art  no  common,  though  seyeral  they  be.]  The 
difficulty  in  thi»  passage  has  arisen  from  the  particle  though, 
which  appears  to  destroy  the  antithesis  between  common,  i.e. 
public  land,  and  Mtveral,  which,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, 
implies  encloeed  or  private  property.     If,  however,  we  take  both 


As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  where*  they 

were  glass'd, 
Did  point  youf  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd. 
His  fece's  own  margent  (1 )  did  quote  t  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes : 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Prin.  Come,  to  our  pavilion:  Boyet  is  dis- 

pos'd — 
BoYET.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his 
eye  hath  disclos'd : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Kos.  Thou  art  an  old  love>monger,  and  speak'st 

skilfully. 
Mab.  He  is  Cupid's  grand&ther,  and  learns 

news  of  him. 
Res.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother ;  for  her 

father  is  but  grim. 
BoYBT.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Mab.  No. 

Boyet.  What,  then,  do  you  see? 

Ros.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

\_Exeunt, 

(•)  First  foUo,  whence.  (f)  First  folio,  out. 

(t)  Old  editions,  coate. 
as  places  deTOted  to  pasture,— the  one  for  general,  the  other  for 
particular  use,— the  meaning  is  easy  enough.    Boyet  asks  per- 
mission to  graae  on  her  lips.    '•  Not  so,"  she  answers ;  "  my  lips, 
though  intended  for  the  purpose,  are  not  for  general  use." 


ACT  HI. 


SCENE  1,-^ Another  paH  of  the  Parh. 


Enter  Abmado  and  Moth. 

Abm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  mj  sense 
of  hearing. 

Moth.  Goncolinel,^) [Singing, 

Abh.  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years ! 
take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring 
him  festinately  hither ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a 
letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Master,*  will  you  win  your  love  with 
a  French  brawl? (2) 

Abm.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  off 
a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary'  to  it  with  yourt 
feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids; J 
sigh  a  note,  and  sing  a  note ;  sometime  through 

(•)  First  folio  omits  Maiter.  (t)  First  foUo,  the. 

{%)  First  folio.  «y«. 
»  Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,—]  The  canary  was  a  favourite 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  and  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  was  much  in  vogue.  The 
folio,  1623,  reads,  "  With  Me  feet." 
>»  Tour  thin-belly  doublet,—]  Modem  editors,  except  Capell, 
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the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  unging 
love ;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed 
up  love  by  smelling  love ;  with  your  hat,  penthouse- 
like, o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin>belly  doublet,^  like  a  rabbit 
on  a  spit ;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a 
man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep  not  too  long 
in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away:  These  are  com- 
plements, these  are  humours;  these  betray  nice 
wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these ; 
and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note,  men  ?) 
that  most  are  affectedi  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience? 

Moth.  By  my  penny*  of  ob8ervation.(8) 

Arm.  But  O,— but  O— 

Moth.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.W 

have  thin  belly-doublet;  hut  surely  thin-belly,  "  like  a  rabbit  on  a 
spit,"  is  more  humorous. 

c  By  my  penny  of  obeervation.]  The  early  otmiet  read  jmii««^ 
which,  with  peny,  penni,  pennie,  was  an  old  form  of  apelling 
the  word.  "My  penny,"  '*his  penny,"  "her  penny,**  was  a 
popular  phrase  formerly.  Sea  Note  (S),  Illustxanve  ConuiicBta 
on  Act  III. 


ACT  UL] 


LOYBTS  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scKiraT. 


Abic.  Callest  ihou  m j  love^  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a 
colt,  and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But 
have  you  forgot  your  love  ? 

A^.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student!  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  Ajid  out  of  heart,  master:  all  those 
three  I  will  prove. 

Abm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her, 
because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart 
you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with 
her :  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of 
heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Abic.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and 
jet  nothing  at  all. 

Ash.  Fetch  hither  the  swain;  he  must  carry 
me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse 
to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass  ! 

Asm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon 
the  horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 

Asm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away. 

Moth.  Aa  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Abm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth.  MinifMy  honest  master;  or^  ratlier* 
master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so :  ^ 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ?  - 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of.  rhetoric  ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that 's 

he:— 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee. 

lExit, 

Arm.  a  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free 
of  grace! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 

face: 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  retiuu'd. 


•  Jtamat  matter,  or,  rather  matter,—^  TW«  it  always  tranc- 
tnatod  "  or,  rather,  master."  But,  from  the  context,  which  is  a 
pliT  on  Mfifl  and  «iotp,  I  apprehend  Moth  to  mean  hy  ruiher  master, 
kaat^  master;  raiher,  of  old.  meaning  tfuick,  eagett  htutyt  frc. 
^  To  tsy  so :]  Should  we  not  read  $low  for  so  t 
«  Her*  'i  a  Costard  broken  in  a  sAiii.]  Cogtard  means  head. 
Thu:— 

"  I  wyll  rappe  you  on  the  costard  with  my  home." 

HTCKs  Scomvcm. 
And  bi "  ILiag  Lear,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  6  :— 

"  Keepe  out,  che  vor'ye,  or  ice  try  whether  your  coetard  or  my 
bat  be  the  harder." 
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Re-entei*  Moth  with  Cobtabd. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master ;  here 's  a  Costard " 

broken  in  a  shin. 
Abm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come, — ^thy 

V  envoy  ; — ^begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy  ;  no  salve 
in  the  male,  sir :'  O  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plan- 
tain ;  no  V envoy y  no  V envoy y  no  salve,  sir,  but  a 
plantain!* 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter;  thy 
silly  thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs 
provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling :  O,  pardon  me, 
my  stars  I  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for 
V envoy y  and  the  word  V envoy  for  a  salve  ? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not 
V envoy  a  salve  ? 

Abm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 

sain.* 
I  will  example  it : ' 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee^ 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There 's  the  moral :  now  the  V envoy. 

Moth.  I  will  add  the  V envoy ;  say  the  moral 

again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stayed  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  V envoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  doori 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth.  A  good  V envoy y  ending  in  the  goose; 
would  you  desire  more  ? 

Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 
that's  flat: — 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be 

fat.— 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and 

loose: 
Let  me  see  a  fat  V envoy  ;  ay,  that 's  a  fat  goose. 

(•)  First  foUo,  faint, 

d  JVo  ealve  in  the  male,  s/r:]  The  old  copies  have—"  No  salTe 
in  thee  male,  sir,"  which  Johnson,  Malone,  and  Steevens  interpret, 
"  in  the  bag  or  wallet."  Tyrwhitt  proposed  to  remove  the  ambi* 
iniity  by  reading:  "No  salve  in  them  all,  sir;"  which,  if  not 
decisive,  Is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  conjecture. 

•  —plantain  I]  "  All  the  plantanee  are  singular  good  wound 
herbes,  to  heale  fVesh  or  old  wounds  and  sores,  either  inward  or 
outward."— Pa&xxm son's    Theater  of  Plantee,  1640,  p.  4D8. 

f  T  will  example  it  0  This,  and  the  eight  lines  following  it,  an 
omitted  in  the  foUo  1623. 


Abm.  Come  hither,  come  hither ;  how  did  this 

argument  begin  ? 
Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in 
a  shin. 
Then  called  you  for  the  Venvoy, 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came 
your  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  Venvoy,  the  goose  that  you 

bought. 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Abm.  But  tell  me;  how  was  there  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth ;  I  will 
speak  that  Venvoy, 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
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Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Marry,*  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances ; — I  smell 
some  Venvoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee 
at  liberty,  enfreedoming  ihj  person ;  thou  w^rt 
immiured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my 
purgation,  and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  du- 
rance ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 
but  this :  bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid 

(•)  Old  editions,  Sirrah  CotUird.     *'Mmrrf,  CosUrd.'*  wms. 
I  believe,  fint  luggested  in  Mr.  Knight's  "  Stratford  Shaktpciv.'* 


ACT  III.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


Jaqnenetta:  there  is  remuneration  Iffiving  him 
money] ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honour*  is 
rewarding  my  dependents.     Moth,  follow.    [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  die  sequel,  L—r  Signer  Costard, 
adieu. 

Cost.  My  ewee'  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my 
incony  Jew!*  [Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remune- 
ration !  O,  that's  the  Latin  word  Tor  three  farthings : 
three  farthings — remuneration. —  What '« the  price 
of  this  inkle?  a  penny: — No,  I^U  give  you  a 
remuneration :  why,  it  carries  it. — Remunera- 
tion ! — why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 


Enter  BmoN. 

• 

Bn^N.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceed- 
ingly well  met 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  rib- 
bon may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

BiBON.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing. 

BiRON.  O,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of 
silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  wi'  you  I 

BntON.  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
Aa  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave. 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  cnti^eat. 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ? 

BntOK.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir :  fare  you  weD. 

BmoN.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

BmoN.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 


(•)  First  folio,  honourt. 

»  Jfirineony  Jew!]  Ineony  is  defined  to  mean  fine,  delicate^ 
prritjf.  It  occurs  occasionally  In  our  old  plays,  and  is  repeated  in 
the  present  oiw,  Act  IV.  >c.  1.  Oi  Jew,  as  a  tenn  of  endearment, 
I  lemcmber  no  other  example,  except  that  in  *'  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Act  III.  8c.  1,  where  Thishe  calls  Pyramus 
«'  Most  lovely  Jew."    (See  note  (i>),  p.  71.) 

b  OnerdoB, — O  sswel  guerdon !  better  than  Temuneration,^]  In 
reference  to  this  passage.  Fanner  has  pointed  attention  to  a 
nusllcl  one,  which  is  glyen  in  a  tract  called  "A  Health  to  the 
Gentlemanly  Profession  of  Serving-men,'*  by  J.  M.,  1598.  "  There 
was,  sayth  he,  a  man,  (bat  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  calling,  I  will 
not  name,  least  thereby  I  might  incurre  diBpIeasure  of  any,)  that 
eomming  to  hU  fHend's  house,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
reckoning,  and  being  there  kindly  enteruyned  and  well  used  as 
well  of  bu  fricxide  the  centleman,  as  of  his  serrantes ;  one  of  the 
sayd  serrantcs  doing  hon  some  extraordinarie  pleasure  during  his 
abode  there,  at  his  departure  he  comes  unto  the  sayd  serrant  and 
aaitb  unto  him,  Holde  thee,  here  Is  a  remuneration  for  thy  paynes ; 
which  the  serraot  receyTing,  gave  him  utterly  for  it  (besides  his 
paynes)  thankes,  for  it  was  but  a  three-farthing  piece !  and  I  holde 
thankes  for  the  same  a  small  price  as  the  market  goes.  Now 
another  eomming  to  the  sayd  gentleman's  houHe,  it  was  the  fore- 
•ard  servant's  good  hap  to  be  neare  him  at  his  going  away,  who, 
eailing  the  seirant  unto  him,  sayd,  Holde  thee,  heere  is  a  guerdon 
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[scene  I. 
Hark, 


BmoN.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon, 
slave,  it  is  but  this ;- — 
The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her ;  ask  for  her, 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.    There 's  thy  guerdon ;  go. 

[Gives  him  money. 

Cost.  Guerdon,  —  O  sweet  guerdon!  better 
than  remuneration,**  eleven-ponce  farthing  better : 
most  sweet  guerdon ! — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print. — 
Guerdon — remuneration.  [Exit, 

BmoN.  O  ! — And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I  that 
have  been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy  ; 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  wimpled,*  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
Thb  senior-junior,(*)  giant -dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  : 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms. 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  King  of  cod-pieces. 
Sole  iropcrator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors.**     O  my  little  heart ! — 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field,* 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  I 
What !  I  love !  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife  1 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock,*  (6) 
Still  a-repairing  ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right ! 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely'  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 


(•)  Old  editions,  ctoaite. 

for  thy  desartes.  Now  the  servant  pavde  no  deerer  for  the  guerdon 
than  he  did  for  the  remuneration,  though  the  guerdon  was  xj  d, 
farthing  better,  for  it  was  a  shilling,  and  the  other  but  a  three- 
farthinges."  The  Joke  was  probably  older  than  either  the  play 
or  the  tract  quoted. 

c  Thii  wimpled,—]  Hooded,  veiled,  blindfolded. 
"  Justice  herself  there  sitteth  wimpled  about  the  eyes,"  fro. 

Comedy  of  Midae,  1592. 
d  Of  trotting  paritors.]  An  apparitor  is  an  officer  of  the  spiritual 
court.    As  his  duty,  in  former  times,  often  consisted  in  sum- 
moning ofTendrrs  against  chastity,  he  is  yery  properly  described 
as  under  Cupid's  command. 

•  A  corporal  of  his  fleld,— ]  A  eorporol  of  the  field,  according 
to  some  authorities,  was  an  officer  like  an  aide-de  camp,  whose 
employment  was  to  conyey  instructions  ttota  head-quarters,  or 
Arom  the  higher  officers  of  the  field. 

f  A  whitelyiraatoa— ]  The  old  editions  have  "Avkitif  wanton." 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  misprint  for  wHtf  wanton.  Wkitelp  is  not  a 
suitable  epithet  to  apply  to  a  dark  beauty.  In  Vicar's  "  Virgil," 
1632,  it  is  applied  befittingly  enough  to  the  moon,~ 

<'  Night-gadding  Cynthia  with  her  wkitelp  fsce." 
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ACT  IIL] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[80EVS  I. 


Ajy  andy  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard  I 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her  I 
To  pray  for  her !  go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 


Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan ; 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 


ACT  IV, 


SCENE  L— Another  part  of  the  Park, 


Enter  the  Fbinckss,  Rosaline,  Mabia,  Katha- 
BiNBy  BoYKT,  Lords,  Atteadants,  otuI  a 
Forester. 

Pbin.  Was  that  the  King,  that  spurr'd  his  horse 
BO  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

BoYBT.  I  know  not ;  hut,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 
Fbin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show*d  a  mounting 
mind. 
WeD,  lords,  to-daj  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  hush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  muitherer  in  ? 

Fob.  Herehy,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

pRiN.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st,  the  fairest  shoot 
For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Frin.  What,   what!    first   praise   me,    and* 
pgain  say,  no  ? 
O  short-liv'd  pride  I     Not  fair?  alack  for  woe  I 
Fob.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 
Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 

Whem  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true ; 

[Giving  him  money. 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fiiir  is  that  which  you  inherit 

Prin.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 

O  heresy  in  fair,*  fit  for  these  days ! 

A  giving    hand,  though    foul,   shall    have  fair 

praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow  : — now  Mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do 't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 

(*)  Pint  folio,  and  tktn  anfn. 

<k  O  bciety  in  fair,—]   Mr.  Collier**  old  annotator  luggetts, 

■*0  heresy  in  faUk,"  ftc. ;  but  thU  alteration  would  destroy  the 

Kiat  of  the  allusion.     Fair  is  used  here,  as  in  many  other 
nances,  for  heauif;  and  the  hertif  is,  that  merit  should  be 
esteemed  equiralent  to  beauty. 

^  Do  mot  curst  wioe*-']  That  is,  mmt,  erot9-p-mintd^  intractable 
wiTes.  A  Tery  ancient  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  in  «hich 
it  is  vepeatedlT  used  by  Shakespeare,  Thus,  in  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  Act  t.  8c.  1  :— 


That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kill. 

And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes, 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  ; 

When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer's  blood  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

BoYBT.  Do  not  curst**  wives  hold  that  self- 
sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prin.  Only  for  praise :  and  praise  we  may  aflford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

BoYRT.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all ! '  Pray  you,  which 
is  the  head  lady? 

Pbin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so ; 

truth  is  truth. 

An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 

One  o'  these  maids'  cnrdles  for  your  waist  should 

befit.     •** 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest 
here. 
Prin.  >^liat  's  your  will,  sir?  what 's  your  will? 
Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to 

one  lady  Rosaline 
Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;  he  's  a  good 
friend  of  mine : 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — ^Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon. '^ 


"  Her  elder  sister  is  so  eursi  and  shrewd." 
Again,  in  Act  I.  8c.  S,  of  the  same  Play,— 

" and  as  etirtt  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe.'* 
e  God  dig-yon-den  ali  /— ]  A  Yulgar  corruption  of  Ood  gioo  yc* 
ffood  even.     It  is  sometimes  contracted  to  God  ft  good  den ;  as  in 
*'  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  1 1.  Sc.  4. 

d  Break  up  this  capon.]  A  Gallicism.  Pomtet,  with  the  French, 
meaning  both  a  young  fowl  and  a  biliei-doux.    The  Italians  use 
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ACT  IV.l 


LOVFS  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scnra  i. 


BoYET.  I  am  bound  to  serve, — 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  hero ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaqueuetta. 

Prix.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear : 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

BoYET.  [Read^.^ 

By  heaven f  that  tliou  art  fair  is  most  infallible; 
trucy  thut  tlum  art  beauteous;  truth  iiseljythat 
tlwu  art  lovely :  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful 
than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself  have  com- 
miseraiion  on  thy  heroical  vassal/  The  mag- 
nanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set 
eye  upmi  tJte  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar 
Zenelophon  ;  *  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly 
say  veni,  vidi,  vici ;  which  to  annothanize,  in  the 
vulgar,  (0  base  and  obscure  vulgar  /)  videlicet,  he 
cajne,  saw,  and  overcame  :  he  came,  one ;  saw, 
two  ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  ?  the  king ; 
why  did  he  come f  to  see ;  why  did  he  see?  to 
overcome :  to  whom  came  he  ?  to  th^  beggar ; 
what  saw  he  ?  the  beggar ;  who  overcame  he  ? 
the  beggar :  the  conclusion  is  victory ;  on  whose 
side  ?  the  king's :  the  captive  is  enriched ;  On 
whose  side  f  the  beggar^ s  :  the  catastrophe  is  a 
nuptial;  on  whose  side?  the  king's? — no,  on 
both  in  one,  or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king  ;  for 
so  sta7ids  the  comparison  :  thou  the  beggar ;  for 
so  wUnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command 
thy  love  ?  I  mmj :  shall  I  enforce  thy  love  ? 
I  could :  shall  I  entreat  thy  love  ?  I  will : 
what  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes :  for 
tittles,  titles :  for  thyself,  me.  Thus,  expecting 
thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes 
on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 
Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

Don  Adreano  de  Abmado. 
Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  tJiee,  tlum  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasturefor  his  den. 

Pbin.  What  plume  of  featiiers  is  he  that  indited 
this  letter? 
TVTiat  vane  ?  *  what  weathercock  ?  did  you  ever 
hear  better  ? 

Bo  YET.  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember 
the  style. 

(•)  First  folio,  vWfie. 
the  tame  metaphor,  calling  a  love-letter,  utM  poUieetta  ammrnga. 
To  break  ttp,  Percy  aayi,  was  a  peculiar  phrase  in  carving. 
Undoubtedly, 

"  We  carve  a  hare,  or  else  breake  up  a  hen." 

Florio's  Montaigne,  p.  166, 1609. 
But  Shakespeare  is  not  sinjrular  in  applying  it  to  the  opening  of 
a  lett«r.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  1,  Carlo  Buffbne  recommends  Sogliardo  to  have  letters  brought 
to  him  when  dining  or  supping  out,--"  And  there,  while  you  intend 
circumstances  of  news,  or  inquiry  of  their  health,  or  so,  one  of 
your  familiars,  whom  you  must  carry  about  you  still,  hreakB  it 
up,  as 't  were  in  a  Jest,  and  reads  it  publicly  at  the  table/* 
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Pbtn.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 

erewhile. 
BoYET.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,(^)  and  one  that  makes 

sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prix.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter  ? 

Cost.  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  to  mj  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of 
mine. 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Eosaline. 
Prin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.     Come, 
lords,  away, 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this  ;  't  will  be  thine  another 
day.  [Exeunt  Princess  and  train. 

Bo  YET.  WTiois  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor?^ 
Eos.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 
BoYET.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Eos.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

BoYET.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns;  but,   if 
thou  marry, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  mis- 
carry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Eos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
BoYET.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Eos.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! — 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and 

she  strikes  at  the  brow. 
BoYET.  But   she  herself  is  hit  lower:    have 

I  hit  her  now  ? 
Eos.  Shall   I   come    upon  thee  with  an  old 
saying,  that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France 
was  a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  ? 

BoYET.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it, 
Eos.  [Singing.'] 

Thou  canst  not  hit  U,^  hit  it,  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  rujt  hit  it,  my  good  man, 

»  Zenelophon ;]  In  the  old  ballad  of  "  A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and 
a  King,"  1612,  the  name  is  Penelopkon,  but  the  misspelling  may 
have  been  intentional. 

b  Who  i$ihe  suitor  t]  The  Jest  lies  in  pronouncing  Miilor,  m  it 
is  spelt  in  the  old  copies,  »hooter ;  which,  indeed,  appears  to  hav* 
been  the  ancient  pronunciation. 

e  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,—]  Alluding  to  a  song,  or  d«nee, 
mentioned  in  8.  Gosson's  *'  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  New- 
fangled Gentlewomen,"  1596:— 

"  Can  vou  hit  it  t  is  oft  their  daunoe. 
Deuce-ace  fals  stil  to  be  their  chance." 
And  in  "  Wily  BeguUed,"  1606  :— 

"  And  then  dance,  Cami  tlum  not  kit  it  t " 


Am  IT.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[B€1KE  II. 


BoTirr. 

An  I  cannot y  cannot,  cannot. 
An  I  cannot,  another  can, 

lExeunt  Bos.  and  Ka^th. 
Cost.  Bj  mj  troth^  most  pleasant !  how  both 

did  fit  it! 
Mab.  a  maik  mairellous  weU  shot:  for  they 

both  did  hit  it 
BoTST.  A  mark !   O,  maik  but  that  mark  ! 
A  mark,  says  my  lady  I 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in 't  to  mete  at^  if  it 
may  be. 
Mab.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand  I     I'  faith  your 

hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  '11 

ne'er  hit  the  clout. 
BoTXT.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike 

your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin.* 
Mab.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.  She 's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks^  sir ; 

challenge  her  to  bowl. 
BoYST.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Gh>od  night, 
mj  good  owl. 

[^Exeunt  Boykt  and  Mabia. 
Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  I  a  most  simple 
clown! 
Loi^  lord  1  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him 

down ! 
(y  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  1  most  inoony  vulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 

were,  so  fit. 
Aimado  o'  the  one  side,** — O,  a  most  damty 

man! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her 

fim! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly 

a'  will  swear ! — 
And  lus  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful  of 

wit! 
Ab,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola! 

Shouting  within,*    ExU  Costabd,  running. 


(•)  Old  eopiei,  «ikool«  via^n. 

»  Bjr  deATing  the  pin.]  Tbe  quarto,  1A0S,  and  the  folio,  1623, 

i«i^  by  mistake,  U  in.    To  etrave  Hu/rin  is  explained  in  Act  V. 

8c  4,  of  '*  The  Tvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  p.  39. 

^  _li  werfii  o'  tbe  one  tide,—]  O'  <A«  one  «We.  is  a  modem  cor- 

the  quarto,  lAM,  reads,  oik  tootkenHd*;  and  the  folio. 


lan,  ol*  to  ikmtidm.  Nor  are  these,  I  believe,  the  onlj  misdeeds 
te  c«UMxkm  with  this  paitknlar  passage  for  which  the  old  copies 
mm  iinwiahls  The  reference  to  Armado  and  the  Page  is  so  utterly 
fcialsvat  to  anything  in  the  scene,  that  every  one  must  be  struck 
with  ita  iaeoBfruity.  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the 
vrfaeiepMsagmiftW 

••  O'  ny  troth,  moat  sweet  Jests !  moat  incony  vulgar  wit!" 

or.  atleaat»fiOTa 

•*  AoHdo  o'  tb«  one  side,"  ac. 
d*wnto. 


SCENE  ll.—TheBame. 


Enter  Holofebnbs,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done 
in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscienca 

HoL.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — 
in  hlood  ;  °  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth 
like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  ca?/o,— the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crah, 
on  the  face  of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets 
are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least ;  but, 
sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  fii-st  head. 

HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  hand  credo. 

Dull.  'Twos  not  a  haud  credo;  'twas  a 
pricket  (2) 

IIoL.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were  in  viA,  in  way,  of  expli- 
cation ;  facerc,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather, 
ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — 
after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated,  un- 
pruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or, 
ratherest,  unconfirmed  feshion, — to  insert  again 
my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo  ; 
*t  was  a  pricket. 

HoL.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus  I — 
O,  thou  monster,  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost 
thou  look! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dunties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book. 
He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not 
drunk  ink :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is 
only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duUer  parts ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we 

thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  "^  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those 
parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet, 

or  afoo], 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in 

a  school : 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I;  being  of  an  old  father's 

mind. 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  thai  love  not  the  Vfind. 


"  Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetletf  nitr 
belongs  to  the  previous  Act,  and  In  the  original  MB.  followed 
Costard's  panegyric  on  the  Page, — 

"  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  ineony  Jew  I" 
It  is  evidently  out  of  place  in  the  present  scene,  and  quite 
appropriate  in  the  one  inaic^ted. 

c  In  blood;]  To  be  in  blood,  a  phrase  of  the  chase,  has  been 
explained,  to  be  Jit  for  killing:  but  it  appears  also  to  hate 
meant  an  animal  with  iU  bUiod  «p^ready  to  turn  and  attack 
its  pursueis :  like  a  stag  at  bay.  See  the  passage  in  "  Henry  VI. 
Part  I."  Act  IV.  Sc.  S,  beginning— 

**  If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood  t 
Not  rascal  like,"  frc. 
d  Which  w*  of  Uute—}  The  preposition  of  it  not  found  in  the 
old  copies.    It  was  inserted  by  Tyrwhitt. 
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Dull.  You  two  are  book-men :   can  jou  tell 
by  jour  wit, 
Wbat  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not 
five  weeks  old  as  yet  ? 
HoL.  Dictynna,*  goodman    Dull;    Dictynnn, 

goodman  Dull. 
Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 
Nath.  a  title  to  PhoDbe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
HoL.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam 
was  no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 

five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  'T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in 

the  exchange. 
HoL.  God  comfort  thy  capacity!     I  say,  the 
allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.    And  I  say  the  pollusion  holds  in  the 
exchange;   for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month 


•  Dictynna,  po4H/maN  Dull:  Dictynna,—]  The  old  copiea  have 
Dieiiuima  and  Dictima.    Rows  made  the  rorrectiona. 
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old:  and  I  say,  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket  that 
the  princess  killed. 

HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  cxtem- 
poral  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to 
humour  the  ignorant,  I  have  **  called  the  deer  the 
princess  killed,  a  pncket 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge; 
so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

HoL.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter ;  for  it 
argues  facility. 

The  preyful  princess  piei*(^d  and  pricked  a  pretty 
pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore  ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made 
sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps 
from  thicket ; 
Or  prickd,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a 
hooting. 


t>  I  have  called  the  deer—]  I  haWt  not  in  the  ancient  copies, 
waa  inserted  by  Rowe. 


Afff  IT.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[floxra  XL 


If  tore  be  aore,  then  L  to  tore  makee  fifty  eoree  ; 

OaoreL! 
Of  one  tore  I  an  hundred  mahe^  by  adding  but 

<memore  L. 

Nath.  a  rare  talent! 

Dttix.  If  a  talent  be  a  daw,  look  how  he  claws 
him  with  a  talent.* 

HoL.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple; 
a  foolish  extraTagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
sh^ws,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions, 
rerolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  maUr^ 
and  deliyered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion : 
but  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so 
may  my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well 
tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very 
greatly  under  you :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the 
commonwealth. 

HoL.  Meherde!  if  their  sons  be  ingenious, 
they  shall  want  no  instruction :  if  their  daughters 
be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them :  but,  vir  tap^ 
gui  pauca  logtiitur,    A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

JSnter  Jaquknstta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  Qod  give  you  good  morrow,  master 
person.^ 

Hoi..  Master  person, — qu€ui  pers-on.  And  if 
one  should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is 
likest  to  a  hogshead. 

HoL.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead  I  a  good  lustre 
of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a 
flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine:  'tis  pretty;  it 
is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read 
me  this  letter ;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and 
sent  me  from  don  Armatho ;  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

HoL.  Fatisie,  precor  gdidd  quando  pecw  omne 
tub  umbrA  Buminat,^ — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good 
old  Mantuan!  I  may  speak  of  tbee  as  the 
tereUer  doth  of  Venice : 

Vinegia,  Vinegia^ 

Chi  nan  te  vede,  ei  non  te  pregiaj^) 


(*)  Old  copies,  primater. 

»  1/  a  talent  he  a  clow,  fte.— ]  Goodman  Dnll's  small  pun  b 
ftninded  on  taiom  of  a  bird  or  beast  being  often  of  old  spelt  taiettt^ 
and  on  ctmt,  in  one  sense,  meaning  tojlaiter,  to  fawn  upon, 

^  Master  penon.]  Parton  was  fonnerlj  very  often  pronounced 
and  spelt  pereo*;  which,  indeed,  is  more  correct  than  panon,  as 
the  word  comes  from  pereona  eeeteeUe.  **  Though  we  write  Pareon 
diffinently,  jet  'tis  but  Person;  that  is,  the  individual  Person  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  'tis  in  La>in  Pertona^ 
and  Pereonaiue  is  a  Personage."— SmLDZn'u  Table  Talk^  Art. 
•*  Person." 

«  Pameie,  preeor  jftiidd—]  In  the  old  copies  this  passage  is 
assigned  to  Nathaniel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to 
Holoiemes,  who  probably  reads  it,  or  recites  it  from  memory, 
while  the  curate  is  intent  upon  the  letter.    Like  all  quoUtions 


Old  Mantuan  I  old  Mantuan !  who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not.* —  Ut,  re,  td,  la^  mi,  fa, 
— ^Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  Or, 
rather,  as  Horace  sajs  in  his — ^Wliat,  my  soul, 
rerses? 

Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

HoL.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse ; 
Lege,  domine, 

Nath. 

If  lave  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to 
lovet 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty 
vow'd  ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworuy  to  thee  I  HI  faithful 
prove; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like 
osiers  bow^d. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 
eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  wotUd 
comprehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 
commend : 
AU  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 
wonder  ; 
{Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 
admire  ;) 
Thy  /sye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his 
dreadful  thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial   ds  thou    art,   oh,  pardon,  love,  this 

wrong, 
That  singes  heaven^s  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
I'ongue  ! 

Hoi«.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
the  accent :  hi  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Hero 
are  only  numtbcrs  ratified  \^  but,  for  the  elegancy, 
facility,  and  go  Wen  cadence  of  poesy ,  caret,  Ovidius 
Naso  was  the  m  an :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso ;  but  for 
smelling  out  th  e  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the 
jerks  of  invention?  Imitari^  is  nothing :  so  doth 
the  hound  his  m.tster,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the 
tired '  horse  his  rid'cr.  But,  damosella  virgin,  was 
this  directed  to  you  ? 


(*)  First  foitto  omits  lovet  thee  mot. 
from  a  foreign  language,  th  e  Latin  here,  and  the  Italian  prorerb 
which  follows,  are  printed  most  Tilelv  in  both  quarto  and  folio. 
The  "  good  old  Mantuan*'  was  Baptista  Spagnolus,  a  writer  of 
poems,  who  flourished  late  hi  the  flfleenth  century,  and  was  called 
Ifantuanus,  from  the  place  of 'his  birth. 

d  Here  are  o^ly  numbers  raiMfled ;]  In  the  old  copies  Sir  Natha- 
niel is  now  made  to  proceed  wii'Ji  this  speech ;  so  to  other  passages 
in  the  present  scene,  which  cU  larly  belong  to  Holofernes,  Nath, 
has  been  mistakenly  prefixed. 

•  ImiUri  ie  nothing:]  The  qi  uuto  and  folio,  1623,  read  inven- 
tion imitarie.    Theobald  made  Uie  obvious  correction. 

f  T*e  tired  horee—)  Banks'  ho  Iffe  is  thought  to  be  here  again 
alluded  to ;  but  perhaps  by  tired  h  orse  (in  the  original  <yred)  any 
horaa  adorned  with  ribbons  or  trap  v>°S*  °^^y  ^  meant. 
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Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  fi'om  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of 
the  strange  queen's  lords.* 

HoL.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript.  To 
the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady 
Rosaline,  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of 
the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of  tVie  party  writing* 
to  the  person  written  unto : 

Tour  ladyship^s  in  all  desir-ed  employment^ 

BiBON. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is.  one  of  the  votaries 
with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter 
to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  acci- 
dentally, or  by  way  of  progression,  hath  miscar- 
ried.— Trip  and  go,  my  sweet ;  deliver  this  paper 
into  the  royal  t  hand  of  th  e  king ;  it  may  concern 


(•)  Old  copies,  written.  (f )  First  folio  omite  rofal. 

»  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  tlie  strange  queen's  lords.]  Unless 
JaqueiiettB  is  intended  to  blu  nder  or  prevaricate,  the  ])oet  has 
committed  an  oversight  here.     As  Mason  remarka,  '*  Jaquenetta 
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much :  stay  not  thy  compHment ;  I  forgire-  dij 
duty ;  adieu ! 

Jaq.  Good  CoBtard,  go  with  me. — 1^,  CM 
save  your  life ! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  gitl. 

[Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq^ 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  thia  in  the  fear  of 
GU)d,  very  religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  fiUher 
saith 

HoL.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  feat 
colourable  colours.  But,  to  retiun  to  the  yeraes : 
did  they  please  you,  sir  Nathaniel? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  cer- 
tain pupil  of  mine;  where  if,  before*  repast,  it 
shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace. 


(*)  First  folio,  being. 
knew  nothing  of  Biron,  and  had  said  Just  before  that  the  letter 
had  been  sent  to  her  fh)m  Don  Armatko^  and  given  to  her  bj 
CosUrd." 


ACT  IV.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[8CB5X  IIL 


I  will,  on  mj  privilege  I  have  with  the  pareuts  of 
the  foresaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  jour  ben 
venulo  ;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very 
unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor 
invention :  I  beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  I  thank  you  too :  for  society  (saith  the 
text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it — Sir,  [to  Dull]  I  do  invite  you  too; 
you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  paiica  verba.  Away ; 
the  gentles  arc  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our 
recreation.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  paH  of  the  same. 

Enter  BmoN  vfith  a  paper. 

BiBON.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am 
coursing  myself:  they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am 
tolling  in  a  pitch  ;  pitch,  that  defiles ;  defile  !  a  foul 
-mord.  Well,  Set  thee  down,  sorrow  !  for  so  they 
say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool. 
Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as 
mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep: 
well  proved  again  o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love : 
if  I  do^  hang  me  ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not.  O,  but  her 
eye, — ^by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not 
love  her;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do 
nothing  in  Uie  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat. 
By  heaven,  I  do  love ;  and  it  hath  taught  me  to 
rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is  pai*t 
of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  W^ell, 
she  hath  one  o'my  sonnets  already:  the  clown 
bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it : 
sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady !  By  the 
world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three 
were  in.  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper ;  God  give 
him  grace  to  groan.  [Gets  up  into  a  tree.^ 

Enter  the  King,  with  a  paper. 

King.  Av  me ! 

Bmox.  Li«Mftf.]  Shot  by  heaven ! — ^Proceed, 
sweet  Cupid;  thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy 
bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. — I'  faith,  secrets. — 

Kino.  [Beads.l 
So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye4>eams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smot 

The  dew  of  night*  that  on  my  cheeks  doum  flows : 

{*)  Old  copies,  niykt  of  drw. 
*  Gets  ap  Into  a  tree.]  A  laodern  stage  direction.    The  old  one 
is,  *'  He  stands  aside." 

k  He  eomea  in  like  a  peijuie,  wearing  papers.]    For  perjurtt 
some  modem  editors.  Mr.  Collier  among  them,  read  perjurer;  but 
In  the  old  plajr  of  **  King  John,"  Act  II.,  Constance  says,— 
"  But  now  black-spotted  perjure  as  he  is, 
He  takes  a  truce  with  Elnor's  damned  brat." 
Wmriug  pt^ers  is  an  aUusion  to  the  custom  of  making  persons 
GooTicted  of  periury  wear  papers,  while  undergoing  punishment, 
dcacxipciTe  of  their  offence.    Thus  HolUnshed,  p.  383,  says  of 


Nor  shines  tlie  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light : 

T/iou  shinst  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep  ;  ^ 
No  drop  bu>t  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee,' 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe  : 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  tJiey  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show: 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wUt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  m^  weep. 
0  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  ofmortcU  tell. — 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?     I'll  drop  the 

paper ; 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.  "WTio  is  he  comes  here? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Lonoaville  vnth  a  paper. 

What,  Longaville !  and  reading !  listen,  ear. 
BiBox.  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool 
appear !  [Aside. 

Long.  Ay  me !  I  am  forsworn. 
Bmox.  Why,   he   comes  in   like  a   perjure,* 
wearing  papers.  [Aside, 

Kino.  In  love,  I  hope:*  sweet  fellowship  in 
shame !  [Aside. 

BmoN.  One  drunkard  loves  another  of   the 
name.  [^Aside. 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so? 
BiRON.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort; 
not  by  two,  that  I  know : 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,   the  comer  cap  of 

society. 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  sim- 
plicity.* 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
move : 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
BiBON.  [^««/e.]  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wan- 
ton Cupid's  hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  shape.* 

Long.  This  same  shall  go.— 

[He  reads  the  sonnet. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

{^Gainst  whom  the  woi^ld  cannot  hold  argument^ 

Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  f 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment, 

Wolsey, — "  he  so  punished  a  peijurie  with  open  punishment,  and 
open  paper  wearing,  that  in  his  time  it  was  less  used." 

e  In  love,  I  hupe :]  The  early  copies  give  this  line  to  LongaTille. 

d        Thou  mtk*st  the  triumvirff.  the  comer  cap  of  soeietf. 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn,  frc] 
The  old  gallows  at  Tyburn  was  of  a  triangular  form. 

«  Dis/lgure  noi  his  shape.]  The  quarto  and  folio,  1623,  read 
shop^  which  has  been  altered  by  some  editors  to  slop.  If  any 
change  is  necessary,  of  which  1  am  not  sure— for  shop  may  have 
been  an  old  word  for  ^arfr— I  prefer  that  In  the  text,  which  is  a  MS. 
correction  in  the  margin  of  Lord  EUesmere's  copy  of  the  first  folio. 
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A  tffoman  I  forswore;  but,  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee: 
My  vow  was  earthly ,  thou  a  hexivenly  love; 

Thy  grace  being  gaind,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is: 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost 
shine, 
ExhaVst  this  vapour  vow;  in  the^  it  is: 

IfbroJcen  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

BiBON.  [AsideA  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which 
makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
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A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  I  we  are  much  out 
0*  the  way. 


Enter  Dumain,  with  a  paper. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this? — Company ! 

stay.  [Stepping  aside, 

BmoN.  [Aside,]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant 

Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 

And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heodfully  o'er-eye. 


ACT  IT.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SOSNS  III. 


More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens^  I  have  my 

wish; 
Daooain  traiuform'd :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 
I>DM.  O  most  divine  Kate  I 
BmoN.  O  most  profane 

coxcomb !  [^Aaide. 

DuiL  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

BiBON.  By  earth,  she  is  not;  corporal^  there 

you  lie.*  [Aside, 

Jhm,  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  hath  amber 

quoted. 
BmoN.  An  amber-coloor'd    raven    was    well 
noted.  [Ande. 

DnM.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
BntoN.  Stoop,  I  say ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [AHde. 

DuM.  As  fur  as  day. 

BiBON.  Ay,  as  some  days:  but  then  no  sun 
must  shine.  [Aside, 

Bmc  O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
LoNO.  Ajid  I  had  mine ! 

[Aside. 

King.  And  I  *  mine  too,  good  lord  !      [Aside, 

BiBON.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine!    Is  not  that 

a  good  word  ?  [Aside. 

Ddk.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 

Beigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 

BmoN.  A  fever  in  your  blood !  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision  ! 

[Aside. 
DuM.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have 

writ 
BmoK.  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can 
vary  wit.  [Aside. 

DuM. 

On  a  day,  {alack  the  day  I) 
Love^  whose  month  is  ever  f  May 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Flaying  in  the  wanton  air: 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  J  passage  Jind ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  *»  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  sol 
But  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn, 
Nier  to  pluds  thee  from  thy  thorn  t 
Vow,  aladc,for  youth  unmeet; 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  caU  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  titee : 


(•)  Pint  folio  and  quarto  omit  /.       (t)  First  folio,  ertrg. 
(I)  First  folio  and  quarto,  can, 
A  Bj  earth,  she  is  not;  corporal,  there  jrou  lie.]  This  is  usually 
tead— 

"  By  earth  she  is  but  corporal/'  ftc. 

hot  the  old  lection  is  to  me  more  intelligible  than  the  new.  Biron 
has  prerioaaly  called  himself  a  corporal  of  Cupid's  field ;  he  now 
Urau  Domaia  torporal  in  the  same  sense,  but  uses  the  word  for 


Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himtelffor  Jove, 
Turning  m,ortalfor  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 
0,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too !  Ill,  to  example  iU, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  Dumun  [advancing'],  thy  love  is  far 
from  chanty. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know. 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

Kino.  Come,  sir  [advaTicing],  you  blush;  as 
his,  your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  8hix)uded  in  this  bush, 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion ; 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ay  me !  says  one ;  O  Jove !  the  other  cries ; 
One,*  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's 

eyes 
You  would  tor  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ; 

[To  LoNO. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  DUMAIN 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  I 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it  I 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

BmoN.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy.—^ 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me : 

[Descends  from  the  tree. 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches  ;*  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
You  '11  not  be  perjur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd  ?  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot? 


(•)  First  folio,  On. 
corporeal  also,  in  allusion  to  the  mortal  tje  of  the  preceding  line, 
b  Wish'd  himself—]  The  old  editions  have  wish  hen  for  witK'dt 
and,  a  little  lower,  throne  instead  of  thorn.  The  corrections  were 
made  in  '*  England's  Helicon,"  1600,  where  this  poem  appeared, 
c  No  coaches  ;]  An  allusion  to  the  line  in  the  King's  nonnet  :— 
*'  No  drop  but  as  a  coaeh  doth  earry  thee. 
The  old  copies  have  couches. 
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ACT  IV.] 


LOVFS  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[8CZNE  III. 


You  found  hifl  mote  *  ;  the  king  your  mote  *  did 

But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 

Of  ai^^,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat !  *■ 
To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 
And  profoimd  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain  ? 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  my  liege's  ?  all  about  the  breast : — 
A  caudlcyf  ho ! 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  ? 

BmoN.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you : 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  men-like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy.** 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  *  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  ?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  ? — 

Krtro.  Soft ;  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so.? 

BmoN.  I  post  from  love;  good  lover,  let  me 
go. 

Enter  Jaquknetta  and  Costaild. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

Ejno.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be 
read; 
Our  person  misdoubts  it ;  it  was  treason,  he  said. 

King.  Biron,read  it  over.  IGiving  him  the  letter. 
Where  hadst  thou  it? 

Jaq.  Of  Costard. 


(•)  Old  edition!,  moth,  (f )  Fint  folio,  jI  candle. 

»  A  king  transformed  to  a  gnati]  Invtead  of  gnat,  which  seems 
to  be  without  meaning  in  this  place,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
knot  or  aot ;  but  both  are  rhythmically  inadmiss ible.  I  have  some 
notion  that  the  true  word  is  quat,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
cant  term  applied  to  a  simpleton,  or  green-horn.  Thus  lairo, 
*'  Othello,"  Act  v.  Sc.  1,  speaking  of  his  silly  tool  Roderi^o, 
says :— **  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense,"  fro. 
So  also,  in  Decker's  "  Gul's  Hornbook,"  1609 :  ••  —whether  he  be 
a  fonff  quat  of  the  first  yeere's  revennew,  or  some  austere  and 
•uUen-nc'd  steward."  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that  in  the 
passage  firom  "Othello,"  quoted  above,  the  early  quarto  prints 
gnat  for  qnat, 
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King.  Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 

Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

[^Biron  tears  the  paper. 
King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost 

thou  tear  it  ? 
l^aam,  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy;  your  grace 

needs  not  fear  it 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  there- 
fore let 's  hear  it. 
DuM.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his 
name.  [^Picks  up  the  pircex. 

BmoN.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead  [to  Cos- 
tard], you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What? 

BiRON.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me  fool  to 
make  up  the  mess ; 
He,  he,  and  you ;  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  piek-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  toll   you 
more. 
DuM.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
BiRON.  True,  true  ;  we  are  four : — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 

King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  lot*  the 
traitors  stay.    \^Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 
BiRON.  Sweet   lonis,   sweet  lovers,   O    let  us 

embrace ! 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were*  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 
King.  T^'hat,  did  these  rent  lines  show  somo 

love  of  thine  ? 
BmoN.  Did  they,  quoth  you?     WTio  sees  the 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Indc, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  eiuit. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind. 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  ol)edient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fiiry  hath  inspir'd  thee 
now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 


♦  First  folio,  are. 
b  With  men-like  m#fi,  of  strange  ineonetanejf.^  So  the  old  copies, 
except  that  they  omit  ttrangr^  which  was  added  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio,  1632.  Ai  the  expression  fii«ii-/tilre  men  is  obscure,  Han- 
mer  reads  " rane-like men ;"  Mason  proposes  *'Mooii-like  men;'* 
and  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  we  should  read— 

"  With  men-like  women  of  inconstancy." 

Which,  but  that  men-like  might  have  been  a  tenn  of  reproach  as 
man-kind  was,  I  should  have  preferred  to  either  of  the  other 
emendations. 

e  Or  groan  for  Joan  ?]  The  quarto  In  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  reads,  "  Or  grone  for  Love,** 


She,  an  attending  star,*  scarce  seen  a  light. 

BiRoy.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron: 

O,  hut  for  my  lore,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  aD  complexions,  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek, 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth 
seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric  1  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise:  then  praise  too  short  doth 
blot. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 


•  Skt,  a«  attending  star,— ]  It  waa  a  prevailinff  notion  fonnerly 
that  the  moon  had  an  attending  star.  Lilly  calls  it  LuniseqMa, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  In  his  "  ObserTations  on  a  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  1593,"  published  in  1623,  remarks  :—'*  Some 
I  have  heard  say,  and  others  write,  that  there  is  a  starxe  which 


And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O,  't  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 

Kino,  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Beron.  Is  ebony  like  her?     O  wood*  divine! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

Kino.  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  stole  t  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

BiBON.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and**  usurping  hair, 


(•)  Old  editions,  word. 


(t)  Old  editions,  sehooi. 


never  separateth  itself  ftom  the  moon,  but  a  small  distnnce."  &c. 
t>  And  usurping  hair,—]  And  is  not  in  the  early  editions.  The 
folio  of  I6S3,  am. 
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ACT  IV.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SCEHE  XII. 


Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  horn  to  make  hlack  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days, 

For  native  hlood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
Ani  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Faints  itself  hlack  to  imitate  her  hrow. 
DuM.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers 

hlack. 
Long.  And,  smce  her  time,  are  colliers  counted 

hright. 
Kino.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 

crack. 
DuM.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is 

light. 
BmoN.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  he  wash'd  away. 
Kino.  *T  were  good,  yours  did ;  for,  sir,  to  tell 
you  plain, 
I  '11  find  a  feirer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

BmoN.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  dooms- 
day here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much 

as  she. 
DuM.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  bo 

dear. 
Long.  Look,  here 's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see.  [Showing  his  s/ioe. 

BmoN.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine 
eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  I 
DuM.  0  vile  1  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward 
lies 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 
King.  But  what  of  this?     Are  we  not  all  in 

love? 
BiBON.  O,  nothing  so  sure;  and  thereby  all 

forsworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron, 
now  prove 
Oar  loving  lawftil,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

DuM.  Ay,   marry,   there; — some  flattery   for 

this  evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
DuM.  Some  salve  for  peijury. 
BmoN.  O,  't  is  more  than  need ! — 

Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms  :* 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; — 
To  fast, — ^to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : — 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 


a  AfTection't  men  at  anns :]  That  is  to  aay,  Lovers  $oldUrt, 
b  Such  beauty  as  a  womam't  eyet]    Mr.  Collier'8  annotator 
suggeits,  "Such  Itorningy  ' 


(*) 


(*) 


I  should  prefer  reading, 
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'  &c.    If  any  change  Is  necessary, 
'Such itudgt**  frc. 


Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  book8,the  academes, 
From  whence  doth'  spring  the  true  Prome- 
thean fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  ; 
And  study  tjoo,  the  causer  of  your  vow : 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  *•  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes,*^ 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  th^  ? 
0,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords, 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brun ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  first  learned  in   alady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  ; 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind : 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 
Love's  tongue  proves   dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 

taste: 
For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 
Subtie  as  sphynx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical. 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes*  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  tempei^d  with  Love's  sighs ; 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 


(*)  Old  editions,  Make. 
e  We  see  in  ladies'  eyes,—]  After  this  line,  the  words,  "  ITifh 
ourtelvett"  have,  apparently  by  inadvertence,  been  inserted  in  the 
early  copies.    See  Note  (4),  Illustrative  Comments  on  Act  IV. 


ACT  IV.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scene  III. 


From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
Thej  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  hooks,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent : 
Then  fools  you  were,  tibese  women  to  forswear  ; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  *  of  these  women ; 
Or  women's  sake,  hy  whom  we  men  are  men ; 
Let  us  once  lose  oiu*  oaths  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths : 
It  is  religion  to  he  thus  forsworn : 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law ; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

Kino.  Saint  Cupid,  then  !  and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field  ! 

BiBON.    Advance  your  standards,   and   upon 
them,  lords ; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them  !  hut  he  first  advised, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 


(•)  Old  editions,  author. 

*  Thai  will  betime,  ftc]  This  is  invariably  printed,  "  That 
will  b€  time^**  ftc. ;  with  what  meaning.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
If  bttimt  is  righr,  it  appears  to  be  used  like  heteem,  ttom  the 
Aaglo-S&xon,  Tf/m-an^  to  bear,  to  yield,  &c. ;  but  I  suspect 
Shakespeare  wrote,  '*That  will  betide^'  ftc,  L  e.  will  fall  out, 
wiU  come  to  pa»$,  be. 

t»  Allofu!  Allomsl — ]  The  old  copies,  read,  "  Alone,  alone;" 
which  may  be  right,  and  mean  along.    The  word  occurs  again 


Long.  Now  to  plain-dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by ; 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 
King.    And  win  them  too:    therefore  let  us 
devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 
BiBON.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them 
thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  meiTy  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 
King.  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  betime,*  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

BmoN.    AUons  !    Allans  /  **  —  Sow'd   cockle 

reap'd  no  com ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  for- 
sworn; 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[Exeunt. 


at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  Act  V.  of  this  Play,  in  **  The 
Tempest,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  \,— Let's  alone,  where  It  has  been  the 
source  of  interminable  controversy ;  and  in  other  places  in  these 
dramas,— in  the  sense  of  along:  and,  in  eveiy  instance,  it  is 
spelt  alon*.  I  find  it  with  the  same  meaning  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Play  of  "  The  Loyal  Subject,"  Act  III.  8c.  5,  where  it 
rhymes  to  gone;  and  could  hardly,  therefore,  in  that  case,  be  a 
mUprint. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  nother  part  of  the  same. 


Enter  Holofbrnes,  aS'iV  Nathaniel,  and  Dull.* 

HoL.  Satis  quod  **  suficU. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons 
at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;  plea- 
sant without  scumlity,  witty  without  affection,* 
audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without 
opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  I  did  con- 
verse this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the 
king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don 
Adriano  de  Armado. 

HoL.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  te :  His  hfimour 


•  Enter  Holofemc»,  8lr  Nathaniel,  and  Dull.]  In  the  quarto 
and  the  fulio.  I62S,  the  direction  here  is,  "Enter  the  Pedant, 
Curate,  and  Dull."  And  Holofemea  is  styled  the  ••  Pedant,"  to 
the  end  of  the  Scene. 

b  Satis  quod  sufficit.]  The  ancient  copies  have  q"id;  and  in 
them  the  errors  in  the  Latinity  are  so  frequent  and  ho  barbarous 
that,  lit  mercy  to  the  reader,  I  have  refrained  from  noting  them 
severally,  and  have  silently  adopted  the  obvious  corrections  of 
my  predecessors. 

0  WithoMi  affection,—]  That  is,  without  affeeiation.  Thus,  in 
"  Hamlet,"  Act  II.  8c  1,— 

* '  No  matter  that  might  indite  the  author  of  <^ec«ofi." 
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is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed, 
his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his 
general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasoni- 
cal. He  is  too  picked, **  too  spmce,  too  affected, 
too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may 
call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Takes  out  his  tahU-book. 

HoL.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  ver- 
bosity finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable 
and   point-devise   companions ;    such   rackers   of 


^  HeU  too  picked,—]  Picked  was  applied  both  to  manners  and 
to  dress.  It  seems  to  have  meant,  »crupuloit*lff  nice;  or.  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  priggish^  foppish.  *'  Hamlet,"  Act.  V.  Sc.  1, 
says, 

" the  age  is  grown  so  picked.'* 

So  Chaucer,  "  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,"  speaking  of  the 
dresses  of  the  haberdasher,  dyer,  &c.  tells  us,  1.  r67,— 
"  Ful  fteshe  and  newe  ther  geare  ypiekfd  was." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  Flay  of  "  All  Fools,"  Act.  V.  Sc.  t,— 
"  I  think  he  was  some  barber's  son,  by  the  mass, 
'Tis  such  A  picked  fellow,  not  a  hair 
About  hia  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  print." 


AC5T  v.] 


L0VF8  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scene  I. 


or^ographj,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine,  when  he 
should  say,  doubt :  det,  when  he  should  pronounce 
debt ;— d,  o,  b,  t ;  not  d,  e,  t : — he  clepeth  a  calf, 
cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vacatur,  nebour; 
neigh,  abbreviated,  ne :  This  is  abhorainable,* 
(which  he  would  call  abominable*)  it  insinuateth 
me  of  uisanie  :^  Ne  intdligiSf  domine  ?  to  make 
A-antic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Latu  Deo,  hone  intelligo. 

IIoL.  Bonef hone,  for  hen^ :    Priscian  a 

little  scratched ;  't  will  serve. 


JEnter  Abmado,  Moth,  and  Costabd. 

Nath.  Videsne  quis  venU  f 

IIoL.   Video  et  gattdeo. 

Abm.  Chirral  [To  Moth. 

HoL.  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 

Abm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

HoL.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

[To  CosTABD  aside. 

Cost.  Q,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words !  I  marvel,  thy  master  hath  not 
cat<;n  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long 
by  the  head  as  honorificahilitudinUatibiLS :  thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace  I  the  peal  begins. 

Abm.  Monsiciu*  [to  Hol.],  are  you  not  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book;— 
VThat  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on  his 
head? 

Hol.  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — 
You  hear  his  learning. 

Hol.  Quu,  quisy  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  The  third  t  of  the  five  vowels^  if  you 
repeat  them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

HoL.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i.— 

Moth.  The  sheep:  the  other  two  concludes 
it ;  o,  u. 

Arm«  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediter- 
raneum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  (1)  of  wit : 
snip,  snap,  quick,  and  home;  it  rejoiceth  my 
intellect :  true  wit. 


(•)  Old  copies,  abkominabU.       (f )  Old  editions,  The  Uut, 
»  Abhomlnable,— ]  The  antiquated  mode  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  a  transition  state  at  the  period 
when  the  present  Play  was  written. 

b  /<  insinuateth  me  o/insanie :]  The  old  editions  have  infamie. 
For  this  and  other  oonections  in  the  speech  we  are  indebted  to 
Theobald. 

*  J  do  he$eeeh  Mee,  remember  thy  courtesy:]  The  words 
remember  Ikp  eourUen  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  all  the 
commentators.  Mr.  Malone  wrote  a  very  long  note  to  prove  that 
we  should  read,  *'  remember  not  thy  courtesy ;"  and  Mr.  Dyce 
says,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Shakespeare  so 
wrote.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or 
whether  they  were  »  mere  eomplimentary  periphrasis,  without 
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Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which 
is  wit-old. 

Hol.  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hol.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip 
thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and 
I  will  whip  about  your  infamy  circUm  circd, :  A 
gig  of  a  cuckold's  horn  I 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world, 
thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold, 
there  is  the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy 
master,  thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon- 
egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the  heavens  were  so 
pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard!  what  a 
joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me !  Go  to ; 
thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as 
they  say. 

Hol.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin;  dunghill  for 
unguent. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prceamhtda ;  we  will  be 
singled  from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate 
youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ? 

Hol.  Or,  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 

Hol.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her 
pavilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day ;  which  the 
rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

HoL.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous 
sir,  is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the 
aflemoon :  the  word  is  well  culled ;  choice,*  sweet, 
and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and 
my  familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good  fi-iend : 
— For  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass : — 
I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy : " — 
I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head : — And  among 
other  importunate  and  most  serious  designs, — and 
of  great  import  indeed,  too ; — but  let  that  pass : 
— for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace 
(by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor 
shoulder ;  and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally 
with  my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio:  but, 
sweet  heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the  world,  I 
recount  no  fable ;  some  certain  special  honours  it 


(•)  First  folio,  euld,  ckoie,  &c. 
any  precise  signification,  the  following  quotations  prove,  I  think 
beyond  question,  that  the  old  text  is  right;  and  that  the  expres- 
sion refers — ^not,  as  Mr.  Knight  supposes,  to  any  obligation  of 
secrecy,  but  simply  to  the  Pedant's  standing  bare-headedt— 
"  I  pray  you  be  remembred,  and  cover  your  head." 

Lusty  Juventus.  Hawkins'  Edition,  p.  142. 
"  Then  I  pray  remember  jfour  courtesyj* 

Maklows's  Faustust  Act  IV.  Sc.  S. 
"  Pray  you  remember  four  courts'^  *  * 
»  •  •  •  «  jjj^^  pray  you  be  cover'd." 

Bay  Jokson's  Sreru  Man  in  His  Humour, 
Act.  I.  8c.  1.  Oiiford's  Edition. 

o  2 


ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SCESB  II. 


pleascth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world : 
hut  let  that  pass. — ^The  very  all  of  all  is, — hut, 
sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — ^that  the  king 
would  have  me  preseut  the  pnncess,  sweet  chuck, 
with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or 
pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire -work.  Now,  under- 
standing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are 
good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  hreaking  out 
of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal, 
to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL.  Sir,  you  shall  present  hefore  her  the  nine 
Worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,*  as  concerning  some 
entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior 
of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — 
the  king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illus- 
trate, and  4earned  gentleman, — ^before  the  prin- 
cess ;  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine 
Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough 
to  present  them  ? 

HoL.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  orf  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabseus ;  this  swain,  because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great ;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  error:  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy *s  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big 
as  the  end  of  his  club. 

HoL.  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be 
strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology 
for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the 
audience  hiss,  you  may  cry,  Well  doncj  HerciUes  ! 
now  thou  crushest  the  snake  I  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  offence  gracious ;  though  few  have  the 
grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  ? — 

HoL.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

HoL.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  *  not,  an  antic. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

HoL.  Via,  goodman  Dull  I  thou  hast  spoken  no 
word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 


(•)  Old  editions,  Sir  Holafermei.  (f)  Old  editions,  and. 

•  If  this  fadge  fio<,— ]  To  fadge  is  tojitt  to  mil,  to  agree  with. 
b  AHons !]  See  note  (>>)  at  page  81. 

e  AndM  them  dance  the  hay.]  This  dance,  Douce  informs  us, 
was  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  is  classed  among  the  brawls 
in  Thoinot  Arbeau's  "  Orchesographie,"  4to.  1588. 

d  To  make  hie  godhead  wax ;]  To  wax,  is  to  grow.  We  say,  he 
waxee  in  years.    The  moon  wojeee  and  wanee. 

"  So  ripe  is  vice,  so  green  is  virtue's  bud, 
The  world  doth  wax  in  ill,  but  wane  in  good." 

Southwell,  Rurtue  ad  Eundem. 

•  Taking  it  in  snuff;]  This  was  a  favourite  conceit  with 
Shakespeare  and  the  writers  of  his  time.  To  take  anything  in 
ihuf,  was  to  take  it  in  dudgeon ^  to  be  in  ill  temper.  Hence 
the  equivoque,  which  was  sometimes  in  allusion  to  snuff  for  the 
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HoL.  Allons/^  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  I  '11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or 
I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let 
them  dance  the  hay.* 

HoL.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport, 
away.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  U.— Another  paii  of  t^ie  same.     Before 
tJie  Princess'*  FavUioti, 

Enter  the  Princkss,  Katharine,  Rosaline, 
and  Maria. 

Frin.   Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we 
depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds ! 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
Eos.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with 

that? 
pRiN.  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes,  as  much  love  in 
rhyme. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  margent  and  all ; 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead 
wax;* 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
Eos.    You  '11   ne'er  be  friends  wi^  him ;    'a 

kill'd  your  sister. 
Kath.   He  made    her   melancholy,  sad,  and 
heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  : 
And  so  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Ros.  Wliat's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of 

this  light  word  ? 
Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 

out 
Kath.  You'll  mar  the  light,  by  taking  it  in 
snuff ;  • 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 


nose,  and  sometimes  to  the  snuff  of  a  candle.     Everybody  ia 
familiar  with  Hotspur's  fop  and  his  pouncet-box, — 

" which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took 't  away  again ; — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  enng.*' 

So  in  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Act.V.  8c.  1,~ 

"  He  dares  not  come  there,  for  the  candle;  for  you  tee,  it  ia 
already  in  enuf.'* 

So,  too,  in  Decker's  '*Satiro-mastix,"  where  the  charactert  are 
speaking  of  tobacco, — 

" 'tis  enough, 

Having  so  much  fool,  to  take  him  in  tnuf.** 


ACT  V.l 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST* 


[scene  II. 


Ro8.  Look,  what  jou  do;  you  do  it  still  i'the 

dark. 
£ath.   So  do  not  you;   for  you  are  a  light 

wench, 
Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you ;  and  therefore 

light. 
Kath.  You  weigh  me  not, — O,  that 's  you  care 

not  for  me. 
Ros.  Great  reason ;  for,  Past  cure  is  still  past 

care.* 
Pbin.  Well  handled  hoth ;   a  set  of  wit  well 
play'd". 
But,  Rosaline,  you  hare  a  favour  too : 
"Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ? 

Ros.  I  would,  you  knew : 

Ad  if  my  face  were  hut  as  fair  as  yours. 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  he  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 
The  numhers  true;    and,   were   the  numh'ring 

too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 
Pbin.  Anything  like  ? 
Ros.    Much,  in   the  letters;    nothing  in  the 

praise. 
Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion. 
Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-hook. 
Ros.  'Ware  pencils,**  Ho  !   let  me  not  die  your 
dehtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter :  * 
O  that  your  face  wei-e  not  so*  full  of  O's  ! 

PitiN.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  I  ^  beshrew  all 
shrowB ! 
But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 
Dumain  ? 
Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 
Pbin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover ; 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy. 
Vilely  coropiFd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mab.    This,   and    these    pearls,  to  me   sent 
Longaville ; 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Pbin.  I  think  no  less :  Doet  thou  not  f  wish  in 
heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 


(•)  First  folio  omlti  not  mo,  (f)  First  folio  omits  not. 

A  pMt  cnre  is  still  past  care.]  The  old  editions  transpose  the 
words  enr*  aod  eare ;  but  Rosaline  is  quoting  a  familiar  adage,— 
*'  Things  past  cwr^,  past  eare.*' 

k  'Ware  pencils,  Ho!]  The  elder  copies  read,  Ware  peneah. 
Horn  t  Hr.  Dyee  has  shown  that,  in  books  of  the  period,  Ho  I  is 
fminentlj  printed  Howt  but  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  all 
editions  haTe  hitherto,  retained  the  old  reading.  Sir  Thomas 
Hamner,  in  his  edition,  1744,  gives  the  lection  in  the  text. 

«  ify  golden  leUer:^  Rosaline  was  a  "darke  ladye ;"  Katharine 
fair  and  golden  haired;  and,  as  in  the  early  Alphabets  for  children, 
A  was  printed  in  red,  and  B  in  black,  ink,  the  taunting  allusions 
are  sufficiently  expressiTe. 


Mab.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 

part. 
Pbin.  ^^'e  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 
Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  ta  purchase  mocking 
so. 
That  same  Biron  1*11  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week !  • 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek ; 
And  wait  the  season,  and^observe  the  times. 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests ;  * 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like '  would  I  o'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Pbin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they 
are  catcli'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wistlom's  wan-ant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit*s  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 
Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such 
excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness.f 

Mab.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 


Enter  Boyet. 

Pbin.  Here  comes   Boyet,  and   mirth  is  J  in 

his  face. 
Boyet.  O,  lam  stabb'd  with  laughter !  Wliere's 

her  grace  ? 
Pbin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 
Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm  1  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace:    Love  doth  approach  dia- 

guis'd, 
Arm'd  in  arguments ;  you  '11  be  surpris'd : 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Pbin.  Saint  Dennis  to  Saint  Cupid  I  Wliat  are 
they. 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us?  say,  scout,  say. 

BoYRT.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest, 


(*)  The  quarto  and  first  folio  have  device. 
(t)  The  quarto  and  first  folio  read  waniont  be. 
iX)  First  foho  omits  •«. 

^  Andl  beshrew  aU  ekrows  f]  To  heehreitf  U  to  imprecate  torroWf 
or  evitf  on  any  person  or  thing,  to  eurte,  &c. 

•  Be  vere  hut  in  by  the  week  I]  To  be  in  by  the  week,  i.e. 
for  a  fixed  period,  was  a  iVequent  saying  in  former  times ;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  taken  flrom  the  custom  of  hiring  servants,  or 
operatives,  generally. 

f  So  portent-like—]  The  old  copies  have  pertannt-like.  Han- 
mer  first  suggested  portent-tike;  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
roost  of  the  subsequent  editors. 
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"^'^^^I^^ 


Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addressed 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 
And  overheai-d  what  you  shall  overhear ; 
That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  hero. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  haUi  conn*d  liis  embassage : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
Thu%  mud  ihou  speaky  and  thus  thy  body  hear: 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt. 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shall  ihou  see  ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  avdaciously. 
The  boy  replied,  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 
I  should  have  fear* d  her  had  she  been  a  devil. 
With   that  all  laugh'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the 

shoulder ; 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 
One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleer'd,  and  swore, 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 
Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 
Cried,  Via  !  we  wdl  do%  come  what  will  come  : 
The  tliird  he  caperM,  and  ciied,  AU  goes  well ; 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
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With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  tlie  ground, 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That,  in  this  spleen  ridiculous,  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears.' 

PniN.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us? 

BoYET.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  appareird 
thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they  11  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 

Pein.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallants  shall  be 
task'd  :— 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace. 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. 
Hold,  Eosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 


»  To  check  their  folly,  ptusion't  solemn  ttars.]  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator,  for  **9olemn  tean/'  reads  '*  sudden  tears,"  which  is,  at 
least,  a  very  plausihle  suKgestion.  But  whether  we  have  audeUmt 
or  solemn  tears,  I  cannot  help  believing  the  line  should  run, — 

To  check  their /o//|r'«  pauionf  &c. 


ACT  T.] 


L0VF8  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[R0E5E  IL 


Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine; 
So  shaU  Biron  take  me  for  Bosaline. — 
And  change  jour  favours  too ;  so  shall  jour  loves 
Woo  oontrarj,  deceived  hj  these  removes.  • 

Bos.  Come  on  then ;  wear  the  favours  most  in 
sight. 

Kath.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  jour 
intent  ? 

Pbdt.  The  effect  of  m  j  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
Thej  do  it  hut  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  onlj  mj  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  thej  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock*d  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visages  display 'd,  to  talk  and  greets 

Ro8.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  thej  desire  us  to't? 

Pbin.  No;  to  the  death  we  will  not  move  a  foot. 
Nor  to  their  penu'd  speech  render  we  no  grace : 
But,  while  'tb  spoke,  each  turn  awaj  her*  face. 

BoYET.   Whj,    that    contempt    will   kill    the 
speaker's  t  heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  mcmorj  from  his  part. 

Pbin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport  as  sport  bj  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  staj,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  tliej,  well  mock'd,  depart  awaj  with  shame. 
[Trumpets  sound  within. 

BoYBT.  The  trumpet  sounds;  be  mask'd,  the 
maskers  come.  [The  ladies  mask. 


Enter  the  Kino,  Bibon,  LoNOAViLLBy  and 
DuMAiN,  in  Russian  habits,  and  masked; 
Moth,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  All  hail  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 
Bison.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata. 

[Aside. 
Moth.  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  their — hacks — to  mortal  views! 
BiBON.  Tlieir  eyes,  villain,  tfieir  eyes! 
Moth.  That  ever  turned  their  eyes  to  mortal 
views! 
Out— 

Botbt.  True;  out,  indeed. 
Moth.  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold — 

BmoN.  Once  to  behold,  rogue. 
Moth.  Once  to  behold  wUh  your  sun-beamed 
eyes,— 
With  your  sun-beamed  eyes — 


(•}  Old  eopies,  «t«. 


(t)  First  folio,  J^MiMT**. 


BoYBT.  Thej  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet. 
You  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  ejes. 
Moth.  Thej  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings 

me  out. 
BiBON.  Li  this  jour  perfectness?  begone,  jou 

rogue! 
Bos.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their 
minds,  Bojet : 
If  thej  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  thej  would. 

BoYET.  A^Tiat  would  jou  with  the  princess  ? 
BiBON.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 
Ros.  What  would  thej,  saj  thej  ? 
Bo  YET.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 
Kos.  Whj,  that  thej  have ;  and  bid  them  so  bo 

gone. 
BoYBT.  She  sajs,  jou  have  it,  and  jou  maj  be 

gone. 
King.  Saj  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  manj  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure (2)  with  her*  on  the  grass. 
BoYET.  Thej  saj  that  thej  have  measur'd  man j 
a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  jou  on  this  grass. 

Hos.  It  is  not  so ;  ask  them  how  man j  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  thej  have  measur'd  manj, 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easilj  told. 

BoYET.  If,  to  come  hither,  jou  have  measur'd 
miles. 
And  manj  miles,  the  princess  bids  jou  tell, 
How  manj  inches  do  t  fill  up  one  mile. 

BiBON.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  bj  wearj 

steps. 
BoYBT.  She  hears  herself. 
Ros.  How  manj  wearj  steps, 

Of  manj  wearj  miles  jou  have  o'ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

BmoN.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for 
JOU ; 
Our  dutj  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  maj  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  jour  face. 
That  we,  like  savages,  maj  worship  it. 

Bos.  Mj  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
King.   Blessed    are    clouds,  to    do   as    such 
clouds  do ! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thj  stars,  to 

shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watcrj  ejne. 

Ros.  O  vain  petitioner  I  beg  a  greater  matter ; 

Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure,  do  but  vouchsafe 

one  change : 

Thou  bidd'st  me  beg  ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros.  Plaj,  music,  then :  naj,  jou  must  do  it 

soon.  [Miuic  plays. 


(•)  First  folio,  yo«. 


(t)  Old  editions,  dolh. 
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Not  yet ; — no  dance  : — thus  change  I  like  the 

moon. 
KiNQ.  Will  you  not  dance  ?  How  come  you  thus 

estrang'd  ? 
Kos.  You  took  the  moon  at  full;  but  now  she's 

chang'd. 
Kmo.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the 

man/ 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it^ 
Rob.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 
Kino.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 


^  —  the  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man]  An  allusion  to  a  stage 
character,  with  whom  the  audience  of  Bhakeapeare's  day  was 
perfectly  familiar— M«  Man  in  the  Moon. 
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Bos.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here 
by  chance, 
We  11  not  be  nice  :  take  hands ; — ^we  will  not  dance. 
Kino.  Why  take  we  *  hands,  then  ? 
Bos.  Only  to  part  friends  : — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts,  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
Kino.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not 

nice. 
Bos.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
Kino.  Prize  youf  yourselves  :  "^Tiat  buys  your 
company  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  yoif.  (f)  First  folio  omits  yon. 

b  Vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it.]  The  early  copies  assign  this 
line  to  Rosaline. 


ACT  v.] 


LOVETS  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scene  it. 


Bos.  Your  absence  only. 
Kino.  That  can  never  be. 

Bos.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  ! 

Kd^g.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more 

chat. 
Bos.  In  private  then. 

Kino.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[They  convene  apart, 

BmoN.  \A'Tiite-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 

with  thee.  • 
Pbin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar;  there  is 

three. 
BmON.  Nay,  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow 
so  nice), 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. — Well  nin,  dice ! 
There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Pbin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 

Since  you  can  cog,*  I'll  play  no  more  with  you. 
BiBON.  One  word  in  secret 
Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

BmoN.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prin.  Gall?  bitter. 

BiRON.  Therefore  meet. 

[They  converge  apart, 
Duic.  WiU  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a 

wordi 
Mar.  Name  it 
Duif .  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so  ?     Fair  lord, — 

Take*  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dmc  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[They  converse  apart, 
Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a 

tongue? 
LoNO.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Kath.  O,   for  your  reason!   quickly,   sir;    I 

long. 
Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your 
mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman: — ^Is  not 

veal  a  calf  1 
Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 
Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 
Kath.  No,  I'll  not  be  your  half : 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these 
sharp  mocks! 
Wm  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  "  Take  90m  that." 
»  Since  yon  am  cog,—]  To  cog  the  dice  ii  to  load  them  for 

cheating ;  and  hence,  when  any  one  decelvee  or  deflrauds  another, 

he  Is  said  to  cog. 
b  0  pooertf  im  vit^  kingly-poor  flout  I]  No  ingenuity  has  yet 

sacoeeded  in  extracting  sense  from  this  passage.    It  appears  to 

me  manifestly  corrupt,  and  the  misprint  to  have  been  occasioned 


Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  hoi-ns  do 

grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath.  Bleat  softly  tiien,  the  butcher  hears  you 

cry.  {T^  converse  apart, 

BoYKT.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are 

as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen  ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense  :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their   conference ;    their  conceits  have 

wings. 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Bos.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;  break  off, 

break  off. 
BmoN.   By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure 

scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  have  simple 
wits. 
[Exeunt  King,  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and 
Attendants. 
Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovits. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at? 
BoYKT.-  Tapers  they  are,  with    your   sweet 

breaths  puff'd  out. 
Bos.  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ; 

fat,  fat. 
Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout!** 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to- 
night? 
Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Bos.  O !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit 
Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  point,^  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his 
heart; 
And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me  ? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 
Prin.  Qo,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Bos.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps,(8) 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith 

to  me. 
Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 
Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
Bo  YET.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear: 


hy  a  transposition.  Kinglff-poor,  I  suspect,  is  no  other  than  a 
printer's  error  for  poor-lgking.  Rosaline,  in  ironr.  speaks  of  their 
Tiiitors  having  rich,  veil-liking,  i.e.  good-conditioned,  wits;  to 
which  the  Princess  replies : — 

*'  O  poverty  in  wit,  poor-liking  flout  I " 
Liking,  of  old,  was  spelt,  indifferently,  liking,  or  Igking. 
e  Jfo  point,—]  See  note  («),  p.  M. 


ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SCEKE  n. 


Immediately  tihej  will  again  be  here 

In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 

Thej  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Run.  WUl  they  return  ? 

BoYET.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows, 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows  : 
Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair. 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Fbin.  How  blow?    how  blow?    speak  to  be 
understood. 

BoYET.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their 
bud: 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Bos.  Gk>od  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd, 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguis'd : 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were ;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shaUow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

BoYST.  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at 
hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land.* 

[^Exeunt  Princess,  Eos.,  Kath.,  and  Maria. 

Enter    the    Kino,    Biron,    Lonoaville,   and 
DuHAiN,  in  their  proper  habits. 

Kino.  Fair  eir,  God  save  you !    WTicre  isf  the 

princess  ? 
BoYET.    Gone  to  her  tent :    Please  it  your 
majesty. 
Command  me  any  sen'ico  to  her  thither  1 J 

Kino.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 

word. 
Bo  YET.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my 
lord.  [ExU, 

Biron.  This  fellow  pocks  §  up  wit,  as  pigeons 
peas. 
And  utters  it  again  when  God||  doth  please  : 
He  is  wit's  pedler ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs  j 
And  we  that  sell  by  gix)8s,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 
He  can  carve  (*)  too,  and  lisp  :  Why,  this  is  he, 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 


(•)  Old  copies,  runne*  ore  land.         (f )  Old  copies,  where 't, 
( : )  First  foUo  omiu  thithrr.  ( f )  First  folio,  pickt. 

II  First  folio,  Jove. 
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In  honourable  teims ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due*  of  honey -tongued  Boyet^ 
Kino.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart. 
That  put  Armado*s  page  out  of  his  part ! 


Einter  the  Princess,  uehered  by  Boyet  ;  Kosa- 
line,  Maria,  Katharine,  and  Attendants. 

Biron.  See  where  it  comes ! — ^Behaviour,  what 
wort  thou, 
Till  thisf  man  show'd  thee?   and  what  art  thou 
now? 

Kino.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time 
of  day ! 

Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 

Kino.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 

Prin.  Then  wish  me  better,!  will  give  you  leave. 

Kino.  Wc  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court ;  vouchsafe  it  then. 

Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me;   and  so  hold 
your  vow : 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjur'd  men. 

Kino.    Eebuke   me  not  for  that   which   you 
provoke ; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 

Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue  :  vice  you  should 
have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied^  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integiity. 

Kino.  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 

Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord,  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game ; 
A  mess  of  Eussians  left  us  but  of  late. 

Kino.  How,  madam  ?  Russians  ? 

Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  loixl ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Bos.  Madam,  speak  true : — It  is  not  so,  my 
lord ; 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days), 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeseiring  praise. 
W^e  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 


(*)  First  folio,  duttf.  (f)  Old  editions,  madman, 

it)  Old  editions,  Miuai/icd. 


ACT  v.] 


LGYFS  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SCHITB  U 


In  RoBsian  habit ;  here  they  staj'd  an  hour, 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 
BiBON.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.     Fair  gentle- 
sweet,' 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish;   when  we 

greet 
With  eyes  best  seeing  hearen's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  we  lose  light :  Your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Bos.  l%is  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye,— 
BmoN.  I  am  a  fool,  and  fiill  of  poverty. 
Bos.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  &ult  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
BmoN.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Bos.  All  the  fool  mine? 
BiBON.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Bos.  ^Tiich  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore  ? 
BiBON.  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  de- 
mand you  this  ? 
Bos.  There,  ^en,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous 
case, 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  &ce. 
£iNO.  We  are  descried :  they  '11  mock  us  now 

downright. 
DiTic  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest 
Pbiit.  Amaz'd,  my  lord?    Ylhy  looks  your 

highness  sad  ? 
Bos.  Help,  hold  his  brows !  he  '11  swoon !  ^Tiy 
look  you  pale? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

BmoN.  Thus  poui*  the  stars  down  plagues  for 

perjuiy. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me  ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance 
Nor  never  more  in  Bussian  habit  wait. 

0  !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 
Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue ; 

Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song : 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,* 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 

1  do  forswear  them :  and  I  here  protest, 


(•)  Old  copies,  aftcUoii. 

»  Fair  genile-twettt—]  Fair  wm  supplied  by  the  second  folio, 
1632.    Mr.  Malone  reads  ••  Mg." 

b  You  force  noi  to  forswear.}  To  foret  noi  is  io  care  not,    Mr. 


By  this  white  glove,  (hew  white  the  hand,  God 
knows!) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  ezpress'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
And,  to  begin,  wench,— so  God  help  me,  la ! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  ci*ack  or  flaw. 
Bos.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you. 
BmoN.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see ; — 
Write  Lord  have  mercy  on  ti«,(6)  on  those  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes  : 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Pbin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens 

to  us. 
BiBON.  Our  states    are    forfeit,  seek  not  to 

undo  us. 
Bos.  It  is  not  so.     For  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 
BmoN.  Peace;    for  I  will    not  have   to    do 

with  you. 
Bos.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  mtend. 
BmoN.  Speak  for   yourselves,  my   wit  is  at 

an  end. 
King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude 
transgression 
Some  &ir  excuse. 

Pbin.  The  feirest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 
Kmo.  Madam,  I  was. 

Pam.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 
Pbin.  When  you  then  were  here, 

"Wliat  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did 
respect  her. 

When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will 
reject  her. 
Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Peace,  peace,  forbear ; 
Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  **  not  to  forswear. 
King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 

mine. 
Pbin.  I  will :  and  therefore  keep  it : — Bosaline, 
What  did  the  Bussian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Bos.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight :  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world :  adding  thereto,  morever. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Pbin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  woi-d. 


Pbin. 

King. 
Pbin. 


Collier  gives  a  rery  apposite  illustration  of  this  old  use  of  the 
word, — 

"  O  Lordel  some  good  body  for  God's  sake,  gyve  me  meate, 
I  /orc«  not  what  it  were,  so  that  I  had  to  eate." 

Int,  0/ Jacob  and  Eeau,  1»68,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
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ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scene  it. 


Kino.  What  mean  you,  madam?  by  my  life, 
my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Bos.  B^  heaven  you  did ;  and  to  confirm   it 
plain, 
You  gave  me  this ;  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear: — 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

BiBON.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 
I  see  the  trick  on 't : — Here  was  a  consent, 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  memmeut,) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight 

zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ;  *•  and  knows  the 

trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she 's  dispos'd, — 
Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclosed. 
The  ladies  did  change  favoiu^ ;  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  are  again  forsworn:  in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is :  * — ^And  might  not  you, 

[To  BOYKT. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire,** 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  Go,  you  are  allow'd  ;* 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there 's  an  eye. 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

BoYET.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,'  this  career,  been  run. 

BmoN.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight!    Peace;  I 
have  done. 

EtUer  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know, 

(•)  Old  copiei.  '«*. 
»  That    smilu  hit  cheek   in  years ;]    One  that  by  Incessant 
grinning  wears  his  face  into  wrinkles.    Thus,  in  the  **  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  Act  1.  8c.  1,— 

"  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinklet  come." 

»»  Bg  the  sqaire,— ]  Prom  the  French  etquiere,  a  tquare,  or  rule. 
c  Go,  you  are  allow'd ;]  That  is,  you  are  hired,  lieented  as  a 
fool  or  Jester,— 

"  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Se.  5. 
d  ffath  this  brare  manage,—]  The  quarto  has  nuage,  and  the 
folio,  162S,  manager. 

•  Pomp<>y  the  greats  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
Costard's  first  pronouncing  the  name Pompion,  and  then  givinp  it, 
immediately  after,  correctly;  but  his  former  speeches  show  either 
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TNIiether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

BmoN.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

BmoN.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,   sir:  under  correction,  sir;  I 
hope,  it  is  not  so  : 
You  cannot  beg  us,  (6)  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir  ; 

we  know  what  we  know ; 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

BiBON.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount. 

BmoN.  By  Jove,  I   always  took  three  threes 
for  nine. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 
your  living  by  I'eckoning,  sir. 

BmoN.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount : 
for  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  hut  to  par- 
feet  one  man,  in  one  poor  man;  Pompion  the 
great,  sir. 

BmoN.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  ? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompey  the  great  ;•  for  mine  own  part,  I  know 
not  the  degree  of  the  Worthy  ;  but  I  am  to  stand 
for  him. 

BmoK.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir ;  we  will 
take  some  care.  [Exit  Costard. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not 
approach. 

BmoN.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and  't  is 
some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 

King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,   my  good   lord,  let  me   o'er-rule 
you  now : 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents,' 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
Allien  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth, 

Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my 
lord. 


that  his  rusticity  is  merely  assumed,  and  put  on  and  off  at 
pleasure,  or  that  Shakespeare  had  never  finally  settled  whether 
to  make  him  a  fool  natural  or  artificial,  and  so  left  him  neither 
one  nor  the  other. 
f     Where  seal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Dies  in  the  seal  of  that  which  it  presents,—] 
This  passage,  as  it  sUnds,  looks  like  a  printer's  Jumble.    Some 
editors  have  attempted  to  render  it  intelligible  by  substituting 
die  Tot  diet,  and  them  for  that;  and  others,  liee,  in  place  of  die*. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  :— 

Where  aeal  strives  to  content,  and  diteontemt 
Dies  in  the  seal  of  ihem  which  it  present. 
Shakespeare  has  before  Indulged  in  the  same  antithesis,— 
*<  Sister,  content  you  io  my  discontent." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[hoknis  1L 


Efiter  Abmado. 


Aru.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of 
thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of 
woi'ds.  [Abmado  converses  witli  the  King, 

and  delivers  him  a  paper, 
Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 
BmoN.  "Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's 
making. 

Arm.  ,That  *s  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey 
monarch :  for,  I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  ex- 
ceedingly fantastical;  too-too  vain;  too-too  vain: 
But  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  deUa 
guerra*  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most 
royal  couplement !  \_Exit  Arm  ado. 

Kino.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
Worthies :  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy ;  the  swain, 
Pompey  the  great ;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander ; 
Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the  pedant,  Judas 
MachabflBus. 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show 

thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
other  five. 
BnioN.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 
King.  You  are  deceiv'd,  't  is  not  so. 
BiRON.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
Abate*   throw  at  novum ;   and  the  whole  world 

again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his 
vein. 
King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she 
comes  amain. 
[Seats  hrougktfor  the  King,  Princess,  £c. 


Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies X^) 

Enter  Costard,  armed,  for  Pompey. 

Cost.  I  Pompey  am, — 
BoYKT.  You  lie,**  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  /  Pompey  am, — 
Bo  YET.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

BmoN.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs 
be  friends  with  thee. 

Cost.  /  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the 

DuM.  The  great. 


(*)  0\d  tAiixon;  fortuna  dflaguar. 
»  Atate  throw  at  novum ;  1  Novum,  or  motets  was  a  game  played 
with  dke«  at  which  five  and  nine  appear  to  have  heen  the  best 
throws ;  but  what  abaU  means  here,  has  yet  to  be  shown.    The 
usual  reading  is,— 


Cost.  It  is  great,  sir ; — Pompey  aumam^d  the 
great; 
That  oft  infield,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  male 

my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  hehe  am  come 

by  chance  ; 
And  lay  my  arms  before  tite  legs  of  this  ewett  lass 

of  France, 
If  your  ladyship  would   say.   Thanks,  Pompey, 
I  hud  done. 
Prix.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  *T  is  not  so  much  worth  ;  but,  I  hope, 
I  was  perfect :  I  made  a  little  fault  in  great, 

BmoN.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  W'orthy. 


Enter  Natuakiel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.   I.  ..e»  in  the  world  I  Wd,  I  was  the 
worlds  commander  ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my 

conquering  might : 
My  *  scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisandti; 
BoYET.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for 

it  stands  too  right. 
BntON.  Your  nose  smells,   no,  in  this,  most 

tender-smelling  knight. 
Prin.  The   conqueror  is   dismay'd:    Proceed, 

good  Alexander. 
Nath.    When  in  the  world  I  liv*d,  I  was  the 

world's  commander, 
BoYET.  Most  true,  'tis  right;  you  were  so, 

Aliaandcr. 
BiRON.  Pompey  the  great, — 
Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

BiRON.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away 

AHsander. 
Cost.  O,  sir  [to  Nath.],  you  have  overthrown 
AHsander  the  conqueror!  You  will  be  scraped 
out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  that 
holds  his  poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close  stool,  will  be 
given  to  A-jax :  ho  will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A 
conqueror,  and  afeard*  to  speak!  run  away  for 
shame,  Alisander.  [Nath.  retires,']  There,  an  *t 
shall  please  you  ;  a  foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest 
man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous good  neighbour,  in  sooth ;  and  a  very 
good  bowler :  but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see  how 
't  is; — a  little  o'erparted: — ^But  there  are  Woi-tliies 
a  coming  will  speak  tlieir  mind  in  some  other 
sort. 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

(•)  First  folio,  a/raid. 
**  Abate  a  throw,"  &c. 
b  You  lie,->]  We  must  supp-  se  that,  on  his  entracee,  Costard 
prostrates  himself  before  the  court;  hence  Boyet's  joke. 
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ACT  T.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[bobke  n. 


Enter  Holofkrnes /or  Judas,  and  lA.OTB.for 
Hercules. 

HoL.  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
Whose  dub  hUVd  Cerberus^  thai  three- 
headed  canus ; 
And  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a 
shrimp, 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his 
manus: 
Quoniam,  he  seetneth  in  minority  ; 
Ergo,  /  com^  wUh  this  apology. — 
Keep  some  state  in  thj  exit,  and  vanish. 

[Exit  Moth. 
Judas,  I  am, — 
DuM.  A  Judas ! 
IIoL.  Not  Iscariot,  sir,— 
Judas,  I  am,  ydeped  Machabceus. 

Dmi,  Judas  Machabseus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 
Botox.  A  kissing  titdtor :  —  How   art  thou 

prov'd  Judas  ? 
HoL.  Judas,  I  am, — 
DuM.  The  more  shame  for  jou,  Judas. 
HoL.  \\Tiat  mean  jou,  sir? 
BoYET.  To  make  tfudas  hang  himself. 
HoL.  Begm,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
BiBON.  Well  followed:  Judas  was  hang'd  on 

an  elder. 
HoL.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
BiBON.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 
HoL.  What  is  this? 
BoYET.  A  cittern-head. 
DuH.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 
BmoN.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 
Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Eoman  coin,  scarce 

seen. 
BoYBT.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 
DuM.  The  carved  bone  face*  on  a  fl&sk. 
BiRox.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  broocli. 
DuM.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 
BiBOX.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer.     And  now,  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee 
in  countenance. 

IIoL.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
Bmox.  False  :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 
IIoL.  But  you  have  out-^'d  them  all. 
Bmox.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 
Bo  YET.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go.' 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude!  nay,  why  dost  thou 
stay? 
DuH.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 
BiBox.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him  : 

— Jud-as,(8)  away ! 
HoL.  This  is  not  generous;  not  gentle;  not 
humble. 


*  —  bone  face  on  a  JItuk.]  Querg,  Boni-faeet  or  Bon-fnee  t 
b  When  he  breathed,  he  was  a.mau— ]  These  words  a.e  from 
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BoYET.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas :  it  grows 

dark,  he  may  stumble. 
Fbix.  Alas,  poor  Machabieus,  how  hath  he 

been  baited ! 

Enter  AjtifABO,  armed,  for  Hector. 

BiBOX.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles ;  here  comes 

Hector  in  arms. 
DuH.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me, 

I  wiU  now  be  merry. 
KiXQ.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect 

of  this. 
BoYET.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 
DxTM.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 
LoxG.  HIb  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 
DuM.  More  calf,  certain. 
Bo  YET.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 
Bmox.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 
DuM.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes 

faces. 
Abm.  The  armipotent    Mars,  of  lances   tlie 

almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 
DuM.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
BiBOx.  A  lemon. 
LoxG.  Stuck  with  cloves. 
Dun.  No,  cloven. 
Abm.  Peace  I  * 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion : 

A  man  so  breathed  that  certain  he  woidd fight  ye  1 
From  mom  till  night,  otU  of  his  pavilion, 

I  am  if taJb  flower, -^ 

DuH.  That  mint 

LoxG.  That  columbine. 

Abm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

LoxG.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  K>r  it 
runs  against  Hector. 

DuK.  Ay,  and  Hector 's  a  greyhound. 

Abm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ; 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man^ — ^But  I  will 
forward  with  my  device:  Sweet  royalty  [to  the 
Pbixcbss],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

[Bmox  whispers  Costabd. 

Pbix.  Speak,  brave  Hector:    we    are  much 
delighted. 

Abm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

BoiTET.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

DuM.  He  may  not  by  the  yai-d. 

Abm.  ThisHector  far  surmounted  Hannibal, — 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 


(*)  First  folio  omits  Peace.  (f )  Old  copies,  yen, 

Uie  quarto.    The  folio,  1C23,  omits  them. 


Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she  *8  quick ;  the 
c^Id  hrags  in  her  helly  already ;  't  is  yours. 

Abjc  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  poten- 
tates ?  thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  he  whipped  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  hy  him;  and  hanged  for 
Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Duic  Host  rare  Pompey ! 


BoYKT.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

BiRON.  Greater  than  gieat,  groat,  great,  great 
Pompey  !  Pompey  the  huge ! 

Bum.  Hector  trembles. 

BmoN.  Pompey  is  moved: — More  Ates,  more 
Ates ;  stir  them  on  !  stir  them  on  ! 

Bum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

BraoN.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man*8  blood 
in 's  belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Abm.  By  the  north  pole^  I  do  challenge  thee. 
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ACT  V.l 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[scene  II. 


Cost,  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man ;  I  '11  slash ;  I  '11  do  it  by  the  sword : — I  pray 
you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

DuM.  Boom  for  the  incensed  Worthies. 

Cost.  I  '11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

DuM.  Most  resolute  Fompey  l 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat?  What  mean  you?  you  will  lose  yoiu* 
i-cputation. 

Arm.  Grentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ; 
I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

DuM..  You  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath 
made  the  chaUeugc. 

Abm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

BiROX.  What  reason  have  you  for't? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt; 
I  go  woolward  for  penance.* 

BoYET.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Borne 
for  want  of  linen :  since  when,  1 11  be  swoni,  he 
wore  none  but  a  dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and 
that  'a  *  wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercadf, 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam  ! 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  mennment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongua     The  king,  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life.  . 

Mer.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

BiRON.  Worthies,  away;  the  scene  begins  to 
cloud. 


(•)  Folio,  lti2S,/»tf. 
»  /  oo  woolward  for  penance.^  To  go  voolward^  I.  e.  to  go  with 
a  woollen  garment  next  the  skin,  waa  a  penance  appointed  for 
pilgrimi  and  penitentH ;  and  from  this  arose  the  saying,  when  any 
one  was  shirtless,  that  he  went  woolward.  Thus,  in  Lodge^l 
"  Incarnate  Devils,"  15!  6,—"  Hi^  common  course  is  to  go  always 
untrust;  except  when  his  tkirt  is  a  watking,  and  then  he  goes 
woolward." 

And  in  Samuel  Rowland's  collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satyres, 
which  he  quaintly  intitules,  "  Tne  Letting  of  Humour's  blood 
in  the  Head-Vaine,"  &c.,  Saiyre  4  :— 

*'  He  takes  a  common  course  to  goe  untrust. 
Except  his  shirt 's  a  washing;  then  he  must 
Goe  wool-ward  for  the  time." 
b  Ahearifhe  rt  hears  not  h  humble  tonoue:]  I  am  very  doubt  All 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  line ;  the  true  lection  is  probably,— 

"  A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tongue." 
Or,  as  Theobald  suggested,— 

"  A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue." 

c  Theextrrme  parts  of  titne—'\  The  woid  parts  here  is  an  ad- 
mitted misi^rint.  Mr.  Singer  uroposes  to  substitute  haste.  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector  rewrites  the  line,— 

"  The  tjlxemt  parting  time  erpresslg  forms,"  ftc. 
A  much  slighter  change  will  render  the  sense  clear.    I  would 
read,— 

"  The  extreme  dart  of  time  extremely  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpcse  of  his  speed,"  &c. 
And  I  am  strengthened  in  my  belief  that  parts  is  a  corruption  fbr 
dart  or  shaft  by  the  next  line,— 

*'  And  often,  at  hit  very  loose,  decides,"  &c. 
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Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  bi'eathe  free  breath : 
I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little 
hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like 
a  soldier.  lExeunt  Worthies. 

Kmo.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

KiNQ.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords, 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat. 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — Fai^well,  worthy  lord  ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue  :** 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  *  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

KiNGh.  The  extreme  parts*  of  time  extremely 
forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince;* 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not;    my  gi-iefs  are 
double.* 


(•)  First  folio,  so. 
To  loose  an  arrow  is  to  discharge  it  flrom  the  how :— "  th'  Archers 
terme,  who  is  not  said  to  finish  the  feate  of  his  shot  before  ho 
give  the  loose,  and  deliuer  his  arrow  from  his  bow."— PuTrsv- 
ram's  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  p.  14A. 
Thus,  in  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

**  And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  ftrom  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts." 

So  also  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour," 

Act  III.  Sc.  S  (GifTord's  Edition):   " her  brain's  a  very 

quiver  of  Jests!  and  she  does  dart  them  abroad  wish  that  sweet 
loose,  and  Judicial  aim,  that  you  would  —  "  &e.  Where,  trom 
not  knowing,  strangely  enough,  the  technical  meaning  of  this 
term,  the  accomplished  editor  has  punctuated  the  passage  thus, — 
"  She  does  dart  them  abroad  with  that  sweet,  liose,  and  Judicial 
aim,"  &:c. 

By  the  extreme  dart  of  time,  the  King  means  as  be  directly 
after  explains  it,~"  The  latest  minute  of  the  hour." 

4  Which  fain  it  would  convince;]  To  e  nvinee  is  to  conquer,  to 
overcome.    So  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  I.  Sc.  7, 

*' his  two  chamberlains 

Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince,*'  See. 

e  /  understand  ifou  not;  mg  griefs  are  double.!  For  d'Uble, 
which  seems  a  very  inapposite  expression,  Mr.  Collier's  connecter 
suggests  da//,— a  good  conjecture :  but,  as  coming  nesrer  to  the 
letters  in  the  text,  I  tltink  it  more  likely  the  poet  wiote, 

" my  griefs  hear  dullg.*' 

Which,  besides,  appears  to  lead  more  naturally  to  Biron's  rejoin- 
der:— 

"  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief." 


ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SCENB  II. 


BiBON.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear* 
of  grief; — 
And  bj  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time ; 
Plaj'd  foul  play  with  our  oatiis:   your  beauty, 

ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Eren  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
FuU  of  strange  t  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
WTiich  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make :  Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false,  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Pbin.  We  have  received  your  letters,  full  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  ;* 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  ^  our  respects. 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dun.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more 
than  jest 

LoKG.  So  did  our  looks. 

Kos.  We  did  not  quote  §  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Pbin.  a  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
FuB  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and,  therefore  this, — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 


(*)  Pint  folio,  ears.  i  Old  copies,  ttra^ing, 

(t)  The  qutfto  omits  in.    First  folio  reads  the*e  are, 

{%)  First  folio,  coal. 

A  Am  bombast,  and  a*  IMng  to  tk«  timt ;]  Bombast  was  a  sort  of 
wadding  used  to  fill  oot  the  dressea  formerly. 

b  _  uid  last  love ;]  The  old  copies  concur  in  this  reading,  but 
lave  is  not  Improbably  a  misprint  for  praqf,— 

"  But  that  it  bear  this  trial  and  last  proof." 

e  Tn  the  old  copies,  and  in  most  of  the  modem  editions  also,  the 
following  lines  now  occur :~ 

"  Bxuoir.  And  what  to  me.  my  lovef  and  what  to  mef 

Roa.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank ; 
Yon  are  attaint  with  feults  and  perjury ; 
Therefore  if  you  my  fkrour  mean  to  get, 
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Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
Kemote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning : 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love  ;** 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Baining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part. 
Neither  intitled  in  ihe  other's  heart. 

Kino.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye ! 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast.^ 

DuK.  Bat  what  to  me,  my  love?  but  what  to  roe? 

Kath.  a  wife! — ^A  beard,  fair  health,  and 
honesty ; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dxnc.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord ; — a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day, 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come. 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I  '11  give  you  some. 

DuM.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn 
agen.* 

Long.  What  says  Maria? 

Mab.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

1 11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  fi'iend. 

Long.  I  '11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is 
long. 

Mab.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  arc  so  young. 

BmoN.  Studies  my  lady?  mistress,  look  on  me. 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy*  love. 


(•)  First  folio,  mf . 

A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 

But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick." 
On  comparing  these  five  lines  of  Rosaline  with  her  subsequent 
speech,  of  which  they  are  a  comparatiTcly  tame  and  feeble  abridge- 
ment, it  is  evident  that  Biron's  question  and  the  lady's  reply  in 
this  place  are  onlv  part  of  the  poet's  first  draft,  and  were 
intended  by  him  to  be  struck  out  when  the  Play  was  augmented 
and  corrected.  Their  retention  in  the  text  answers  no  purpose 
but  to  detract  tram  the  foioe  and  elegance  of  Rosaline's  expanded 
answer  immediately  afterwards,  and  to  weaken  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  two  leading  characters.  See  Note  (4)  of  the  Illus- 
trative Comments  on  Act  IV. 

d  — /or^rornagen.]  So  the  old  copies,  and  rightly.    Modem 
editors,  regardless  of  the  rhyme,  have  substituted,  again. 

H 


ACT  v.] 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


[SC£KS  IT. 


Eos.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you ;  and  the  world's  lar^^e  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts, 
Wliich  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  fiom  your  fruitful  brain, 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day. 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

BiBON.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death  ? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Bob.  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 
spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fook : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  Uiat  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  cars, 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you,  empty  of  that  fault, 
Bight  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

BmoN.  A  twelvemonth?  well,  befal  what  will 
befal, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 

Pbin.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my 
leave.  [To  the  King. 

King.  No,  madam,  we  will  bring  you  on  your 
way. 

BiBON.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old 
play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day. 
And  then  't  will  end. 

BmoN.  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Armado. 
Arm.  Sweet  majesty  vouchsafe  me, — 
pRm.  Was  not  that  Hector  ? 
DuM.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 


»  When  daiaiu  pi«d,— ]  Pied  means  parUi-colouredt  of  diferent 
hues.    Thus,  in  the  "  Mercluuit  of  Venice,'^'  Act  I.  Sc.  S :— > 

"  That  all  the  eanlingt  which  were  streaked  and  pied," 

1>  And  cuckoo  bads  of  yellow  hue,]  In  the  old  copies  the  four 
first  lines  of  the  stanaa  axe  arranged  in  couplets,  and  nm  thus:~ 

*'  When  daisies  pled,  and  rlolets  blue, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
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Asm,  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take 
leave :  I  am  a  votary ;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta 
to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years. 
But,  most  esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the 
dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled, 
in  praise  of  the  owl  and  tlie  cuckoo?  it  should 
have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly,  we  will  do  so. 

Abh.  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holofesnes,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  Cos- 
TABD,  and  others,* 

This  side  is  Hiems,  wmter :  this  Ver,  the  spring : 
the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 

The  Song. 
I. 
Spring.   WTien  daisies  pied*  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  (Mckoo-buds  of  yellow  h-ue^ 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight^ 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
■■  Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 
Cuckoo  ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  t 

n. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 
And  merry  larks  are  plotighmen*s 
clocks, 
Whenturtles  tread,  androoks,and  dates. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer^ 
smocks. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tref, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he. 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  uford  of  fear, 
Unpleaeing  to  a  married  ear  I 

m. 
WiNTEB.   When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  com^  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  umys  befoul. 
Then  nightly  eings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who;"" 
Tu'whit,  tO'Who,  a  m^rry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  tlie  pot. 


•  First  foUo,  Enter  tM, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silTer  white, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 
But,  as  in  all  the  other  stantas  the  rhymes  are  alternate,  this  was 
most  probably  an  error  of  the  compositor;  and  I  hare  adopted  th« 
transposition,  which  Theobald  was  the  first  to  make. 

«  To-who;j  A  modem  addition,  to  correspond  with  "cuckoo** 
in  the  previous  verses,  and  without  which  the  two  last  Teises 
could  hardly  be  sung  to  the  same  tune. 
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IV. 


When  all  ahud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parsorCs  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw  ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To'Who  ; 


[80£irE  II. 

Tu'whit,  tO'Who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot, 

Abm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after 
the  songs  of  Apollo.  You^  that  way ;  we,  this 
way.  [Exeunt, 


:>^^^ 


^9  ^      '  ^^^ '  "^s^v 
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ILLUSTBATIVE   COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCEWB  I.— 

—  brave  conqueron  !  —for  io  you  are, 
Tkat  war  offainH  your  own  affectiont. 
And  ike  huge  army  of  the  worUTe  denres.} 

There  is  a  pamage  in  "  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet,  Prince  of 
Denmarke,  (London,  1608, )  which  strikingly  resembles  the 
above  both  in  thoufl^ht  and  expression.  It  is  there  said 
that  Hamlet  "  in  all  his  honorable  actions  made  himselfe 
worthy  of  perpetuall  memorie,  if  one  oneW-  spotte  had 
not  blemished  and  darkened  a  good  part  of  his  prayses. 
For  that  theareaXext  vtctorte  thai  a  man  can  obtatne  is  to 
make  hxmtelfi  victorious  and  lord  over  his  owne  afeetions, 
and  thai  restraineth  the  unbridled  desires  of  hts  eoneu- 
piscenre ;  **  see  Mr.  Collier's  reprint  in  **  Shakespeare's 
Library,"  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

(2)  Scene  I.— ^  high  hope  for  a  low  heavin.]  Upon 
maturer  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  low 
heaven,  and  the  god  from  whom  Biron  expected  high  words, 
refer  to  the  Stage  Heaven,  and  its  heotonng  Jupiter,  whose 
lofty,  hitflf-cap  style  was  a  favourite  topic  for  ridiciile. 

'*  If  Jove  speak  Engliiib,  In  a  thundering  cloud, 
•  Thwick,  thwack,'  and  •  riff-raff,' roar«  he  out  aloud.'' 

Hall's  Satire*,  Book  I.  Sat.  VI, 

See  an  interesting  and  suggestive  article  on  the  Heaven 
of  the  old  theatres  in  "  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary 
on  Shakspeare,"  by  W.  Whiter,  17M,  pp.  153—166. 

(3)  Scene  II. — You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gameater.'] 
Of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  gambling  was 
carried  in  Shakespeare's  time,  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony in  the  literature  of  that  period.  There  are  few 
plays  or  books  of  any  description,  illustrative  of  the 
social  habits  of  the  people,  whicn  have  not  some  aUusion 
to  this  prevalent  vice.  According  to  Drake,  it  "  had 
become  almost  universal  In  the  days  of  Elisabeth ;  and," 
he  remarks,  **  if  we  may  credit  George  Whetstone,*  had 
reached  a  prodigious  degree  of  excess.  Speaking  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Shakspeare,  he  adds  :— 'lout,  there  are  in  tne  bowels 
of  this  famous  citie,  farre  more  daungerous  playes,  & 
little  reprehended  :  that  wicked  playes  of  the  dice,  first 
inventea  by  the  devyll,  (as  Cornelius  Agrippa  wryteth) 
k  frequented  by  unhappy  men :  the  detestable  roote,  upon 
which  a  thousand  villanies  gp:owe. 

**  *  The  nurses  of  thease  (worse  than  heathnysh)  hellish 
exercises  are  places  called  ordinary  tables :  of  which  there 
are  in  London  more  in  nomber,  to  honor  the  devyll,  then 
churches  to  serve  the  living  God P.  24. 

*'  *  1  costantly  determine  to  crosse  the  streets  where 
these  vile  houses  (ordinaries)  are  planted,  to  blesse  me 
from  the  enticements  of  the,  which  in  very  deed  are 


«  See  the  seeond  part  of  his  work,  "  The  Enemle  to  Unthryf- 
tinessc"  (1586),  entitled,  "An  Addition  or  Touchstone  for  the 
times;  exposing  the  dangerous  Mischiefes,  that  the  dyeing 
Howses  (commonly  called)  Ordinarie  Tables,  and  other  (like) 
Sanctuaries  of  Iniquliie  do  dayly  breede  within  the  Bowelles  of 
the  CuDOus  Citie  of  London,  by  George  Whetstone,  Oent," 
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many,  and  the  more  dangerous,  in  that  they  please  with  a 
vain  hope  of  gain.  Insomuch  on  a  time,  I  heard  a  dis- 
temperate  dioer  solenmly  sweare  that  he  fidthfblly  be- 
leeved,  th€U  dice  were  first  made  qf  the  bones  of  a  witch, 
A  cards  of  her  skin,  in  which  there  hath  ever  sithence 
remained  an  inchantment,  y*  whosoever  once  taketh 
delight  in  either,  he  shall  never  have  power  utterly  to 
leave  them  ;  for  quoth  he,  I  a  hundred  times  vowed  to  leave 
both,  yet  have  not  the  grace  to  forsake  either.' — P.  32. 

"  No  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  this  ruinous  habit 
seems  to  have  been  omittfid,  and  we  find  the  modem 
mode  of  gambling,  by  taking  the  odds,  to  have  been  fiilly 
established  towaras  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
for  Gilbert  Talbot,  writing  to  his  fitther,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  May  the  loth,  1579,  after  informing  His 
Lordship  that  the  matter  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with 
Monsieur  '  is  growne  Tery  colde,'  subjoins,  '  and  yet  I 
know  a  man  may  take  a  thonsande  pounds,  in  this  towne, 
to  be  bounde  to  pay  dobla  so  muche  when  Mona*' 
cumethe  into  Inglande,  and  treble  so  muche  when  he 
marryethe  the  Q.  Ma*'%  ami  if  he  nether  doe  the  one  nor 
the  other,  to  gayne  tbe  thonsande  poundes  deare.'" 

(4)  Scene  II. — Tks  dancing  horse  will  tell  youA  This 
fiuious  quadruped  and  his  exploits  are  often  referred  to  by 
the  old  writers.  He  was  called  Morocco,  but  is  usually 
mentioned  as  "  Bankes^s  horse,"  from  the  name  of  hia 
owner,  and  appears  to  have  beoa  an  animal  of  wonderful 
aptitude  and  aooiUty.  His  first  exhibition  is  said  to  have 
been  in  1589 ;  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  observes,  that  he 
"  would  restore  a  glove  to  the  due  owner,  after  the  master 
had  whispered  the  man's  name  in  his  ear  ;  would  tell  the 
just  number  of  penoe  in  any  piece  of  silver  coin,  newly 
showed  him  W  nis  master,  ko. — A  Treatise  on  Bodies, 
0.  xxxviil.  p.  w3. 

His  most  celebrated  performance  was  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  St.  Fvil's,  in  1606,  an  exploit  referred  to  in  Decker's 
**  Gull's  Hom-Booke,"  1609  :— "  from  hence  you  may 
descend  to  talk  about  the  horse  that  went  up  ;  and  strive 
if  you  can  to  know  his  keeper  ;'*  &o.  And  also  in  the 
Blaoke  Booke,  by  Middleton,  1604  :— "  Mavnot  the  devil, 
I  prav  you,  waUc  in  Paul's,  as  well  as  the  horse  go  a' 
top  of  Paul's,  for  I  am  sure  I  was  not  far  from  his  keeper." 

In  a  rare  quarto,  called  "  Tarlton's  Jests,"  &c.  pub- 
lished in  1611,  we  are  told, — "  There  was  one  Banks  (in  the 
time  of  Tarlton),  who  served  the  Earle  of  Essex,  and  had  a 
horse  of  strange  qualities  ;  and  being  at  the  Crosse-koyes 
in  Gracious  street,  getting  money  with  him,  as  he  was 
mightily  resorted  to ;  Tanton,  then  (with  his  fellowes) 
pla}ring  at  the  Bell  by,  came  into  the  Crosse-keyea 
(amongst  many  people^  to  see  fSuhions ;  which  Banks 
perceiving,  (to  xnake  the  people  laugh,)  sales,  '  Signer,* 
(to  his  horse,)  '  go  fetch  me  the  veryest  foole  in  the  com- 
pany.' The  jade  oomee  immediately,  and  with  his  mouth 
drawes  Tarlton  forth.  Tarlton  (with  merry  words)  said 
nothing  but '  Ood  a  mercy,  horse  T  In  the  end,  Tarlton, 
seeing  the  people  laugh  so,  was  angry  inwardly,  and  said, 
'  Sir,  had  I  power  of  your  horee,  as  you  have,  I  would  do 
more  than  that.'    '  Whate'er  it  be,'  said  Banks  (to  please 
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ham),  '  I  wiU  charge  him  to  do  it.'    '  Thon/  sues  Tarlton, 

'  charge  him  to  bring  me  the  veriest master  in  the 

company/   '  He  shall/  (eaies  Banks.)  '  Signor/  (saies  he,) 

*  bring  master  Tarlton  here,  the  veriest master  in  the 

company.'  The  horse  leades  his  master  to  him.  '  Then, 
Ooda  flwirv,  hone,  indeed  I*  saies  Tarlton.  The  people 
had  much  ado  to  keep  peace  ;  but  Banks  and  Tarlton  had 
like  to  have  squared,  and  the  horse  by  to  give  aim.  But 
ever  after  it  waa  a  by-word  thorow  London,  '  Ood  a  mercy, 
honer  and  is  to  this  day." 

In  1601  he  was  exhibited  at  the  Golden  Lion,  Bue  Saint 
Jaques,  in  Paris ;  and  in  the  notes  to  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius,  by  Jean  de  Mont- 
lyard,  Sieur  de  MeUeray,  first  pointed  out  by  Douce,  he 
is  described  as  a  middU'tued  lay  English  gddin^,  about 
fourteen,  ytan  old.  This  work  furnishes  a  very  good 
account  of  his  tricks,  which  seem  to  have  been  much 
of  the  same  description  as  those  practised  hj  the  learned 
pigs,  dogs,  and  horses  of  our  own  time.  While  in  France, 
poor  Bankes  and  his  curtail  ran  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
sacrificed  as  magicians,— a  fitta  it  has  been  feared,  from 
a  passage  in  Ben  Jonaon's  134th  Epigram,  and  a  note  in 
the  mock-romance  of  "Don  Zaradd  Fogo,"  1660,  which 
really  did  beftl  them  not  long  afterwards  in  Bome. 

(5)  ScENB  II.— 7«  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  tke  King 
atidUte  beggar  f]  Two  versions  of  this  once  popular  ditty 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  elder  is  probably  tnatprinted 
in  "  Perm's  BeUques/  vol.  i.  p.  188,  ed.  1767.  from 
Kichard  Johnson's  "  Crown  garland  of  Goulden  Roses," 
1612,  and  intituled,  "  A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King." 
Whether  this  was  the  original  of  which  Moth  declares 
"  The  world  was  very  guilty  some  three  ages  since," 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    It  begins  :— 

**  I  lead  tliat  once  in  AllHca, 
Apiincely  wight  did  raine, 
Who  had  to  iisme  Cophetua, 
As  poets  they  did  faioe. 


From  nature's  laws  he  did  decline, 
For  sure  he  was  not  of  my  mind, 
He  cared  not  for  women-kinde, 
But  did  them  all  disdaine. 
But  marke  what  hapned  on  a  day, 
As  he  out  of  his  window  lay 
He  saw  a  begfcar  all  in  gray, 
The  which  did  cause  his  paine." 

The  second  stansa  is  memorable,  from  Meroutio*8  quoting 
the  opening  line  : — 

"  Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that«Ao<  so  <rtM, 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid." 

Borneo  and  Juliett  Act  II.  8e.  1. 

"  The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim 
From  heaven  downe  did  hie ; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him 
In  place  where  be  did  lye ; 
Which  soone  did  pierse  him  to  the  quicks. 
And  when  he  flslt  the  urow  pricke, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke, 
He  looketh  as  he  would  dye. 
What  sudden  chance  is  this,  quoth  he. 
That  I  to  love  must  subject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree, 
But  still  did  it  deHef" 

There  are  in  all  ten  stanzas,  of  whiuli  that  descriptive 
of  the  wedding  of  the  king  with  '*  Penelophon  "  is,  perhapv, 
the  best: — 

"  And  when  the  wedding  day  was  come 
The  king  commanded  strait 
The  noblemen,  both  all  and  some, 
Upon  the  queene  to  wait. 
And  she  behav'd  herself  that  day 
As  if  she  had  never  walk't  the  way; 
She  bad  forgot  her  gowne  of  gray. 
Which  she  did  weare  of  late. 
The  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe, 
The  priest  when  he  begins  his  masse, 
Forgets  that  ever  clerke  he  was ; 
He  knowth  not  his  estate." 


ACT  II. 


(1)  BCEWI  I.— 

Hitfac^t  own  mar^feni  did  quote  eueh  anazee, 
That  all  eyet  taw  hxs  eyes  enchanted  wUh  gazes,} 
In  the  "  Bape  of  Lucreoe"  we  have  the  same  metaphor : — 
**  But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  fWmi  their  parllng  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margeni  of  such  books." 
Shakespeaie  was  evidently  fond  of  resembling  the  fiu^e  to 
a  boeky  and  having  once  arrived  at  this  similitude,  the 
comparison,  however  odd,  of  the  eyes  to  the  margin, 
wherein  of  (dd  the  commentary  on  the  text  was  printed. 


is  not  altogether  unnatural.  The  foUowing  passage,  which 
presents  both  the  primary  and  subordinate  metaphor,  is 
the  best  example  he  has  given  u|i  of  this  peculiar  asso- 
oiation  of  ideas : — 

**  What  say  yout  can  you  love  the  gentleman  r 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast; 
Read  o'er  the  vo/itme  of  young  Paris' /x^«f 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  tee  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  wMrgeut  of  his  eyes." 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  Sc.  S. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  8CEHB  L^Coneolinel, [Sinping,! 

This  might  have  been  the  beginning,  or  the  title  of 
some  pattoraU,  usually  sung  here  by  the  actor  who  repre- 
sentedMoth.  .     ,        xt_  x  ^v 

Steevens  has  dted  several  passages  to  show  that  the 
songs  introduced  in  the  old  Plays  were  frequently  left  to 
the  taste  of  the  singer.  From  amonff  the  instances  he  has 
DToduced,  the  following  are  sufficiently  decisive :— - 
^^ISmrton's  "  Ktch  Comtesan,"  1606 :-"  Cantat 
Galliee,**  But  no  song  is  set  down.  In  the  same  Play, 
Afit  V   • 

«•  Canlat  saltaique  eum  CUkara:* 


"  Not  one  out  of  the  many  songs  supposed  to  be  sung 
in  Marston's  '  Antonio's  Revenge,'  1^,  are  inserted ; 
but  instead  of  them,  caniant" — Stbeybnb. 

He  has  shown,  too,  that  occasionally  a  still  ma^r 
latitude  was  allowed  to  the  players.  In  Greene^i  '*  Tu 
Qaoque,"  1614,  the  stage  direction  says : — 

'<  Here  they  two  talk  and  rail  what  thep  IM," 

And  in  "  King  Edward  IV.  Pkrt  II."  1619  :— 

"  Jockey  is  led  whipping  over  the  stage,  speaking  some  words, 
but  of  no  importance."  ^  ^  ^ 
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(2)  ScBKE  I. — M€uter,  wUl  you  win  your  love  with  a 
FreAck  brawl  f\  ICaraton,  in  his  "  Malcontent/'  describes 
this  dance,  but  in  a  way  that  is  quite  unintelligible.  It 
appears  to  have  beenpenormed  by  several  persons  joined 
hand  to  hand  in  a  circle,  and  to  have  been  the  opening 
danoe  of  a  ball.  Douce  quotes  the  following  account  of 
"L$branU  du  boupiet.**  from  "Deux  dialogue*  du  uouveau 
langage  Fran^oit,  ItalianizS"  Ac.  Anrers,  1579,  24mo : — 
"  ifn  des  gentil-hommes  et  une  des  dames,  estans  les  pre- 
miers en  ]a  danse,  laissent  les  autres  (qui  cependant  con- 
tinuent  la  danse)  et  se  mettans  dedans  la  dicte  oompagnie, 
vont  baitant  par  ordre  toUtes  letpertonnet  qui  ytout:  a 
8^T<nr  le  ffentil-homme  les  dames,  et  la  dame  les  gentils- 
honmies.  Fuis  ayans  aohev^  leurs  baisemens,  au  lieu 
qu'Us  estoyent  les  premiers  en  la  danse,  se  mettent  lea 
demiers.  Et  ceste  mf  on  de  &ire  se  continue  par  le  gentil- 
homme  et  la  dame  qui  sont  les  plus  prochains,  jusques  k 
oe  qu'on  vienne  auz  demier8."_F.  885. 

In  Thoinot  Arbeau's  curious  treatise  on  dancing,  inti- 
tuled "  Orchesographie,"  Lengres,  1588,  4to,  there  is  a 
Scottish  brawl,  the  music  of  which  is  given  in  Douce*s 
"DlustrationB  of  Shakspeare,"  Vol.  I.  p.  219. 

(8)  SOEHB  I. — By  my  penny  of  obeervaiion,  <fa?.]  Penny,  in 
days  of  yore,  was  used  meti^horically  to  signify  money,  or 
means  ffonerally.  In  vol.  i.  p.  400,  of  the  celebrated  **  Hoz- 
buvh  Collection  of  Ballads,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  an 
old  ballad, — "  There's  nothing  to  be  had  without  Money ;" 
the  burden  of  which  is,  **  But  God  a  mercy  penny."  It  is 
much  too  long  to  quote  in  full ;  but  a  few  of  the  stansas 
may  be  amusing  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
quaint  old  lays  which  solaced  and  delighted  our  fore- 
&then:— 

"  1.  You  gallants,  and  you  swaggering  blades, 

Give  ear  unto  my  dittv ; 
I  am  a  boon  companion  known 

In  country,  town,  or  city; 
I  always  loT'd  to  wear  good  clothes, 
And  ever  scorned  to  take  blows; 
I  am  belov'd  of  all  me  know, 
But  Ood  a  mercy  penny. 

i.  My  father  was  a  man  well  known, 

That  us'd  to  hoard  up  money; 
His  bags  of  gold,  he  said,  to  him 

More  sweeter  were  than  honey. 
But  I,  his  son,  will  let  it  fly 
In  tavern,  or  in  ordinary ; 
I  am  beloved  in  company, 
But  God  a  mercy  penny. 

8.  Bear  garden,  when  I  do  frequent. 

Or  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside, 
They  afford  to  me  most  rare  content 

As  I  full  oft  have  tried. 
The  be»t  pastime  that  they  can  make 
They  instantly  will  undertake, 
For  my  delight  and  pleasure  sake. 
But  God  a  mercy  penny. 

9.  In  every  place  whereas  I  came. 

Both  I  and  my  sweet  penny. 
Got  entertainment  in  the  same. 

And  got  the  love  of  many ; 
Both  tapsters,  cooks,  and  vintners  fine. 
With  other  Jovial  Mends  of  mine. 
Will  pledge  my  health  in  beer  or  wine. 
But  God  a  mercy  penny." 

If  ftirther  proof  of  this  figurative  use  oi  penny  is  required, 
it  may  readily  be  found  in  our  old  comedies  ;*  but  perhaps 
the  following  will  be  sufficient : — 

*' a  man  may  buy  it  with  kU  ptnnp** 

AUFoott,  Act  IV.  Sc,\. 
**  She  had  purchased  with  her  pennf/.** 

Bbaumokt  AMD  Flbtcuke's  Wit  without  Money, 

Act  IV.  8c.  3. 


(4)  Scenb  l.—Tke  hMy-hone  is  forgoC]  "The 
Morris  and  the  Mav-ffamo  of  Bobin  Hood  attamed  their 
most  perfect  form,*'^  Drake  remarks,  "  when  united  with 
the  Hobby-horse  and  the  Dragon.  Of  these,  the  former 
was  the  resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  norse,  manu- 
fiMstured  in  pasteboard,  and  attached  to  a  person,  whose 
business  it  was,  whilst  he  seemed  to  ride  gracefully  on  its 
back,  to  imitate  the  prandngs  and  curveti]^  of  that  noUe 
animal,  whose  supposed  foet  were  oonceiaed  by  a  foot- 
cloth  reaching  to  the  ground."  Considerable  practice,  and 
some  little  skill,  must  have  been  required  for  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  this  burlesoue  ffianege.  In  "  The  Vow 
Breaker"  of  Sampson,  one  of  these  centaurs,  enraged  with 
the  mayor  of  the  town  for  being  his  rival,  exclaims, — "  Let 
the  mayor  play  the  hobby-horse  among  hia  brethren,  an  he 
will,  I  hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse. 
Have  I  practic'd  my  reines,  my  careeres,  mv  pranckers, 
my  ambles,  my  &lse  trotts,  my  smooth  ambles  and  Gan- 
terbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the 
hobby-horse!" 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  puritanical  sealota  of 
those  days,  for  the  suppression  of  tne  ancient  May-day 
sports,  was  to  prohibit  this  popular  fiiYOurite ;  and  the  play- 
wrights and  ballad-mongers  seem  never  weary  of  satirising 
his  oanishment  by  their  ludicrous  repininff.  Shakespeare 
again  refers  to  it  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  III.  So.2:— 

"  For  O,  for  O,  the  hobbif-horee  is  forgot." 

And  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Entertainment  for  the  Queen 
and  Prince  at  Althorpe : — 

*'  But  see  the  hobbp-horte  it  forgot. 
Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot, 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces 
And  some  other  buffoon  graces." 

So,  too,    Beaumont  and   Fletcher,    in  their  "Women 
Pleased,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1  :- 

< <  Shall  the  hobbg-koree  be  forgot,  then. 
The  hopeful  Aod6y-AorM,  shall  he  lie  founder'dt" 

And  in  Greene's  "Tu  Quoque,"  1614 : 

**  The  other  hobbp-koru,  I  perceive,  is  not  forgotten." 

(5)  SoENl  I.— Like  a  German  dock.}  The  earliest  docks 
used  in  this  country  came  from  Qermany,  and  from  their 
cumbrous,  inartificial  construction  were  likely  to  be  often 
out  of  gear.  Weston  tells  us  he  heard  a  French  proverb  that 
comparad  anything  intricate  and  out  of  order  to  the  coq  de 
StrasbuTff,  that  belonged  to  the  machinery  of  the  town 
dock.  The  first  dock  of  English  manufiusture  is  said  to 
be  the  one  at  Hampton  Court ;  which,  accordimr  to  the  in- 
scription  once  attached  to  it,  was  set  up  in  1540.  Shake- 
speare is  not  sinjB^ular  in  comparing  a  woman,  from 
the  elaboration  of  her  toilet,  to  the  complicated  me- 
chanism of  a  German  clock.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Silent 
Woman,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.  (Gifibrd's  Ed.),  has  the  same 
simile : — 

"  She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  bed.  Into 
some  twenty  boxes:  and  about  next  day  noon  is  put  together 
again,  like  a  great  Oenmam  clock.** 

So,  also,  Middleton,  in   "A  Mad  World,  My  Masters," 

1608:— 

"  Whst,  is  she  took  asunder  from  her  clothes f 
Being  ready  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces. 
Much  like  a  OerwMm  clock,  and  near  ally'd." 

Thus,  too,  Decker  and  Webster  in  "  Westward  Hoe  !" 
ie07:— 

**  No  German  clock,  no  mathematical  engine 
Whatsoever,  requires  such  reparation.' 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  ScEiTB  1,—A  Monareho.l  This  Monareho  was  a 
fsnaj  Italian,  to  whom  allusion  ia  made  by  many  writers 
of  the  age.  His  mania  consisted  in  belioTing  himself 
king  of  the  world  !— 

**  Sole  Monarch  of  the  uniTerssl  earth." 

In  "  A  Brief  Disoonrse  of  the  Spanish  State,"  &o.  4to.  1590, 
p.  39,  the  foUowinc^  incident  connected  with  his  delnsion 
IS  recorded  : — "  The  actors  were,  that  Bergamasoo  (for 
his  phantastick  humors)  named  Monareho,  and  two  of 
the  Spanish  embassadors  retinue,  who  being  about  foure 
and  twenty  years  past,  in  Paules  Church  in  London,  con* 
tended  who  was  soTeraiffne  of  the  world  \  the  Monareho 
maintained  himself  to  be  he,  and  named  their  King  to  be  but 
his  Ticeroy  for  Spcun  ;  the  other  two  with  great  miy  deny- 
ing it,"  &c. 

Churchyard  wrote  an  epitaph,  published  in  1580,  on  this 
poor  crack-brained  being ;  an  extract  from  which,  as  it 
contains  the  best  account  of  him  yet  discovered,  may  not 
be  unaoeeptable : — 

"  Tax  Phaktaiticall  Monareket  Evitaphb. 

"  Tboagh  Dant  be  dedde,  and  Marrot  lies  in  graue, 
And  Pefrark's  sprite  bee  mounted  past  our  vewe, 
Yet  tome  doe  Hue  (that  poets  humours  haue) 

To  kecpe  old  coarse  with  Tains  of  verses  newe : 
Whose  penns  are  prest  to  paint  out  people  plaine, 
That  els  a  sleepe  in  silence  should  remaine : 
Come  poore  ol«i  man  that  boare  the  Monarki  name, 
Thyne  Epltaphe  shall  here  set  forthe  thy  fkme. 

Thr  climyng  mynde  aspierd  beyonde  the  starrs, 

Thy  lorae  stile  no  yearthly  titell  bore : 
Thy  witts  would  seem  to  see  through  peace  and  warrs, 

Thy  tauntyng  tong  was  pleasant  sharpe  and  sore. 
And  though  thy  pride  and  pompe  was  somewhat  vaine* 
The  Monarekg  had  a  deepe  discoursyng  brAine : 
Alone  with  freend  be  could  of  wonders  treate, 
In  publike  place  pronounce  a  sentence  greate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  straungert  came  in  presence  any  wheare, 

Straunge  was  the  talke  the  Monwrk«  uttred  than : 
He  had  a  voice  could  thonder  through  the  eare. 

And  speske  mutehe  like  a  merry  Christmas  man : 
But  sure  small  mirthe  hi«  matter  harped  on. 
His  forme  of  life  who  lists  to  look  upon. 
Did  shewe  some  witte,  though  follie  fedde  his  wDl : 
The  man  is  dedde,  yet  Monark*  liueth  still." 


(2)  Scene  IT.— *rip<u  a  pridceU]  In  the  Play  called 
**  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  1606,  we  have  the  several 
a|»ellations  of  the  deer  at  bis  different  stages  of  gp^owth  : — 
"Now,  sir,  a  Bucke  the  first  yeare  is  a  Fawne ;  the 
aeoond  yeare  a  pricket;  the  tmrd  yeare  a  Sorell;  the 
fourth  yeare  a  Scare  ;  the  fift,  a  Budc  of  the  first  head ; 
the  sizt  yeare  a  compleat  Buck." 

(8)  Scene  n.— 

Vinepa,  Viiugia, 

Chi  non  ie  vede,  ei  non  te  pregia.] 

A  well-known  proverbial  sentence.  In  Howell's  "  Letters," 
b.  I.  sect.  i.  1.  86,  it  is  quoted  thus  :— 

"  Venetia,  Fenetia,  ehi  non  te  vede,  non  tepregia. 
Ma  chi  t'hs  troppo  veduto  le  dispregia." 

•*  Venice,  Venice,  none  thee  unseen  can  prize, 
Who  thee  hath  seen  too  much,  will  thee  despise." 

« 
(4)  Scene  III.  For  when  teotUd  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or 
you.]  In  the  present  speech,  as  in  that  of  Rosaline  (p.  97), 
we  appear  to  nave  got  both  the  first  sketch  and  the  com- 
plete form  of  the  poet's  intention,  which  makes  it  ex* 
tremely  probable  that  the  4to.  1598,  was  composed  fix>m 
his  own  MS.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passage 
beginning  as  above,  and  the  one  lower  down,  both  endoaed 
in  brackets,  commencing-^ 

"  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world," 

are  a  portion  of  the  ori^nal  draft  of  Biron's  address,  and 
were  meant  by  the  author  to  be  erased  after  he  corrected 
and  enlareod  the  plav.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech 
we  have  vw  same  ideas,  and  even  the  same  expressions. 
It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  that  these  repetitions  were 
intentional,  and  the  iteration  an  artifice  of  rhetoric  ;  but 
Shakespeare  never  repeats  himself  unnecessarily,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  believe  that  he  would  lengthen  out  an  address, 
alfeady  long  enough,  by  conveying  the  same  thoughts  in 
the  same  language.  The  woros,  too,  "  With  ourrolves," 
which  in  the  old  copies  occur  under  a  line  that  bears  a 
similar  expression,  point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  paswges  indicated  were  inadvertently  left  un- 
cancelled, and  so  got  into  print  with  the  amended  version. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I.  A  quid  venewof  wit]  The  meaning  of 
veiuw,  or  veiiue,  a  term  used  of  old  by  fencers,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  very  animated  war  of  words  between 
Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former  defining  it  to  be  a  bout, 
or  set-to,  and  the  latter,  a  hit,  Mr.  Douce  has  shown 
clearly  that  venue,  sloecato,  and  imbrocaio  denoted  the  same 
thing— a  hU,  thrutt,foinj  or  touch.  See  Saviolo's  treatise, 
called  "  Use  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,"  4to.  1595 ;  Florio's 
Italian  dictionary,  1598;  and  Bowel's  "Lexicon  tetra- 
glotton,"  1660. 


(2)  Scene  n.  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  ou  the  grass.] 
A  measure  seems  originally  to  have  meant  any  daace  the 
motions  of  which  kept  due  touch  to  music : — 

"  And  dancing  is  a  moving  all  in  metuure." 

Orchestra,  by  Sza  John  Davibi,  1622. 

In  time,  however,  it  obtained  a  more  precise  signification, 
and  was  used  to  denote  a  movement  slow,  stately,  and 
sweeping,  like  the  modem  minuet,  which  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  character,  and  its  legitimate  successor  : — 
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''  But  after  these,  aa  men  more  civil  grew, 
He  did  more  ^ave  and  solemn  tneoMurea  frame 
With  such  fair  order  and  proportion  true, 
And  correspondence  ev'ry  way  the  same. 
That  no  fault-finding  eye  did  ever  hlame. "—OroA^ftrff. 

The  meoiuret,  Beed  tells  us,  "  were  performed  at  oourt. 
and  at  public  entertainments  of  the  societies  of  law  ana 
equity,  at  their  halls,  on  particular  occasions.  It  was 
formerly  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  propriety  even  for 
the  gayest  persons  to  join  in  them  ;  and  accordingly  at 
the  revels  which  were  celebrated  at  the  inns  of  oourt,  it 
has  not  been  unusual  for  the  first  characters  in  the  law  to 
become  performers  in  treadina  tke  fneatureM." 

In  "Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,"  Lond. 
1681,  there  is  a  description  of  the  Measure  and  other 
popiUar  dances  of  the  period  too  amusing  to  be  omitted : — 
"  Firste  for  daunc3mg,  although  I  like  the  meetsures  verie 
well,  yet  I  could  never  treade  them  aright,  nor  to  use 
measure  in  any  tbyng  that  I  went  aboute,  although  I  de- 
sired to jperforme  all  thjmges  by  line  and  by  leavell,  what 
so  ever  I  tooke  in  hande.  Our  gcUliardet  are  so  curious, 
that  thei  are  not  for  my  dauns3mg,  for  thei  are  so  fiill  of 
trickes  and  toumes,  that  he  whiohe  hath  no  more  but  the 

C'  'ne  tinquepact  is  no  better  aocoumpted  of  then  a  verie 
gler ;  and  for  my  part  thei  might  assone  teaohe  me  to 
make  a  capricomus,  as  a  oapre  in  the  right  kinde  that  it 
should  bee. 

"  For  a  jeigae  my  heeles  are  too  heavie :  and  these 
hrauUs  are  so  busie,  that  I  love  not  to  beate  my  braines 
-about  them. 

"  A  rounde  is  too  nddie  a  daunce  for  my  diet ;  for  let 
the  dauncers  runne  about  with  as  much  speede  as  thei 
male,  yet  are  thei  never  a  whit  the  nier  to  the  ende  of  their 
oourse,  unlesse  with  often  touming  thei  hap  to  catch 
a  &11 ;  and  so  thei  ende  the  daunce  with  shame,  that  was 
begonne  but  in  sporte. 

*'  These  hornepipe*  I  have  hated  from  my  verie  youth ; 
and  I  knowe  there  are  many  other  that  love  them  as  well 
as  I. 

"  Thus  you  may  perceive  that  there  is  no  daunce  but 
either  I  like  not  of  theim,  or  thei  like  not  of  me,  so  that 
I  can  daunce  neither." 


(3)  Scene  II.  Well,  better  wUm  have  worn  plain  tiaiwte- 
caps.]  Johnson  opined  that  the  ttatute-caps  alluded  to  were 
those  worn  by  members  of  the  Universities.  "  Lady  Rosa- 
line declares  that  her  expectations  were  disappointed  by 
these  courtly  students,  and  that  better  witt  might  be  found 
in  the  common  places  of  education."  But  in  1571,  it  was 
ordered  by  Statute,  that  dtisens  should  wear  woollen  caps 
on  Btmdays  and  holidays,  to  encourage  the  'trade  of  ci^ 
pers ;  the  more  probable  meaning^  therefore,  as  Bteevens 
sugjg^ested,  \b— better  wite  may  be  found  among  the  citizens, 
an  interpretation  which  is  well  supported  by  the  following 
quotations :  " —  though  my  husband  be  a  dtisen,  ana 
hii  cap*s  made  of  wool,  vet  I  have  wit." — ^Marston's  "  Butch 
Courtesan,"  1605.  "  Tis  a  law  enacted  by  the  common 
council  of  st(UuU'caps:'—*'ThQ  Family  of  Love,"  1608. 
**  —  in  a  bowling  alloy  in  a /Za<  cap  like  a  shop-keeper." — 
<'Newes  fit>m  Hell,"  &c.  1606. 


(4)  Scene  11.— He  can  carve  too  and  li*p\  Mr.  Hunter 
("New: Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  vol.  i.  p.  215)  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  commentators  were  all 
wrong  in,  supposing  «that  the  word  carve  here,  and  the 
same  expression  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Act  I.  Sc.  8  :— 

"  she  discourses,  she  carvei,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation;** 

denoted  the  particular  action  of  carving  food  at  table. 
"  Carving,"  he  remarks,  "  would  seem  to  mean  some  form 
of  action  which  indicated  the  desire  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  should  be  attentive  and  pro- 
pitious." It  was  reserved  for  an  American  critic,  Mr. 
K.  O.  White,  to  show  by  a  hapny  iUustration  from  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  "  Characters,*^  "  her  wrie  little  finger 
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bewraies  carving,"  that  the  "form  of  action,"  acutely 
surmised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  was  a  sign  of  recognition  made 
with  the  little  finger,  probably  when  the  gls^  was  raised 
to  the  mouth.  (See  "  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  8vo.  New 
York,  1854,  p.  xxziii.) 

^the  following  are  instances,  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Dyce,  in  which  the  word  is  used  with  this  meaning : — 

"  Then  did  this  Queen  her  wandering  coach  ascend. 
Whose  wheels  were  more  inconstant  than  the  wind : 
A  mighty  troop  this  empress  did  attend  ; 
There  might  you  CaiuaMarius  carving  find 
And  martial  Sylla  courting  Venus  kind." 

A  description  of  Fortune  from  **  A  Propkeeie.  of 
CadwaUader,  last  King  of  ike  BriUainet,"  bf 
William  UsasKET,  4to.,  1604. 

"her  amorouf  glances  are  her  accusers,  her  very  looks  write 
Sonnets  in  thy  commendations ;  she  carves  thee  at  boord,  and 
cannot  sleepe  for  dreaming  on  thee  in  bedde." — Dat*s  lie  of 
GuU,  1606,  8ig.  D. 

"  And  if  thy  rival  be  in  presence  too, 
Seem  not  to  mark,  but  do  aa  others  do ; 
Salute  him  fMendl^,  give  him  gentle  words. 
Return  all  courtesies  that  he  affords ; 
Drink  to  him,  carve  him,  give  him  compliment ; 
This  shall  thy  mistress  more  than  thee  torment.'* 

Beaumost's  Remedy  of  Love, 


(5)  SCKNE  n.  Write  Jjot^  have  mercy  on  us,  on  those 
three,]  During  the  plague,  every  infected  or  visited  house 
was  strictly  guarded  night  and  day  that  no  person  should 
leave  it,  and  lai^  red  crosses  were  painted  upon  the  doors 
and  windows,  over  which  was  inscribed.  Lord  have 
MEBCT  UPON  us. 

"  But  by  the  way  he  saw  and  much  respected 
A  doore  brlonging  to  a  house  infected. 
Whereon  was  plac'd  (as  'tis  the  custom  still) 
The  Lord  haf>e  mercy  on  us  ;  this  sad  bill 

The  ioi  perus'd ." 

Epigrams,  by  R.  8.,  entitled  "  More  Fools  yet,"  1610. 

We  have  the  same  allusion  in  Sir  Thomas  Overburjr's 
"  Characters,"  art.  "  A  Prison."  Ed.  1616 :— "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  may  well  stand  over  these  doores,  for 
debt  is  a  most  dangerous  and  catching  dtv  pestilence." 
The  expression,  the  Lords  tokens,  four  Imes  lower,  is 
a  continuation  of  the  metaphor ;  the  disoolourations,  or 
pUigue-spots  on  the  skin  of  an  infected  person,  were  com- 
monly called  "  The  Lords  tokens" 


(6)  Scene  II.— Fow  cannot  beg  us,]  AUusive  to  a 
practice  formerly  prevalent  of  begging  the  wardship  of 
idiots  and  lunatus  from  the  sovereign,  who  was  the  legal 
guardian,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  their  property. 
This  odious  custom  is  a  souroe  of  constant  satire  to  the 
old  dramatists.  In  illustration  of  it,  there  is  an  amusing 
story  extracted  by  Douce  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  6395. 

"The  Lord  North  begg*d  old  Bladwell  for  a  foolo 
(thouffh  he  could  never  prove  him  so),  and  having  him  in 
custodie  as  a  lunaticke,  he  carried  him  to  a  gentleman's 
house,  one  day,  that  was  his  neighbour.  The  L.  North 
and  the  gentleman  retired  awhile  to  private  discourse,  and 
left  Bladwell  in  the  dining  roome,  which  was  hung  with 
a  fiEure  hangpng;  BladweU  walking  up  and  downe,  and 
viewing  the  imagerie,  spyed  a  foole  at  last  in  the  hanging, 
and  without  delay  drawes  his  knife,  fives  at  the  foole, 
outts  him  deane  out,  and  layes  him  on  the  floore  ;  my  L., 
and  the  gentl.  cominfir  in  againe,  and  finding  tiie  tapestrio 
thus  derao'd,  he  aslrd  Bladwell  what  he  meant  by  such 
a  rude  uncivill  act ;  he  answered,  S^-  be  content,  I  have 
rather  done  you  a  courtesie  than  a  wrong,  for  if  ever  my 
L.  N.  had  scene  the  foole  there,  he  would  have  b^gg'd 
him,  and  so  you  might  have  lost  your  whole  suite." 

(7)  Scene  II,— Pageant  <f  the  liine  WoraiesA  The 
Nine  Worthies,  originally  comprising   Joshua,    I)avid, 
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Judaa  Maocabsiw,  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  Cmaar, 
Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bulloiffne,  appear 
from  a  very  early  period  to  have  oeen  introduced  occa- 
nonally  in  the  shows  and  pageants  of  our  ancestors.  Rit- 
son  has  extracted  a  curious  specimen  of  the  rude  poetry 
spoken  by  the  characters  in  a  perfonnance  of  this  nature, 
from  the  original  Manuscript,  temp,  Edward  IV.  '^'"" 
Tanner,  407), 


Ecroa  oa  tsotb. 
Alxsavobx. 
Ju&iot  CatAB. 

JOSVB. 

Davit. 

Judas  M  AC  ABBVf. 

Abtbovb. 

Ckablbs. 


GODBBBBT  OB 
BOLBTV. 


IX.  Wurthy. 

Thow  Achyllet  in  bataly  ine  slow 
or  my  wuithynes  men  tpeken  i-now. 

And  in  romaunce  often  am  I  Icyt 
As  conqueror  gret  thow  I  seyt. 

Thow  my  coistoures  me  slow  in  Conllory, 
Fele  londes  byfore  by  conquest  wan  I. 

In  holy  Chyrche  ye  mowen  here  and  rede 
Of  my  wurthynei  and  of  my  dede. 

Aftyr  that  slayn  waa  Golyaa 

By  me  the  Sawter  than  made  was. 

Of  my  wurthynesse,  xyf  ze  wyll  wete 
Seche  the  Byble,  for  ther  it  is  wrete. 

The  Round   Tabyll  I  sette  with  knyghtes 

strong, 
Zyt  shaU  I  eome  agen,  thow  it  be  long. 

With  me  dwellyd  Ronland  Oly  vere 
In  all  my  conquest  fer  and  nere. 

And  I  was  kyng  of  Ihemsalem 
The  crowne  of  thoni  I  wan  fro  hem. 


In  the  HarL  MSS.  2067,  f.  86,  there  is  the  draft  of 
a  show  "Intended  to  he  notade  upon  the  petition  to  Mr. 
Recorder,  Aug.  1,  1621,"  of  which  the  I^ine  Worthies 


form  a  part ;  and  from  the  description  it  gives  of  these 
personages  and  their  esquires,  they  must  have  presented 
a  very  imposing  spectacle. 

**  The  9  wortheys  in  compleat  armor  with  Crownes  of 
gould  on  there  heads,  every  on  having  his  esq*  to  beare 
before  him  his  sheild  and  penon  of  armes,  dressed  ac« 
cording  as  there  lords  where  accostumed  to  be :  3  Issaralits, 
8  Infidels,  3  Christians,  &c." 

As  Shakespeare  introduces  Hercules  and  Pompey  among 
his  presence  of  Worthies,  we  may  infer  that  the  characters 
were  sometimes  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
period,  or  the  taste  of  the  auditory.  A  MS.  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  mentions  the  Six 
Wortfiie*  having  been  played  before  the  Lord  Deputy 
Sussex  in  1557. 


(8)  Scene  II.— 

For  tkeasttoUu  Jude;  give  U  him : — Jud-as,  away  /] 

Biron's  quibble  has  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty,  but 
with  the  un&sti<Uous  audience  of  Shakespeare's  a^,  that 
was  &r  from  indispensable  to  a  ioke's  prosperity.  It 
occurs  as  early  as  1566,  in  Heywood  s  Poems,  and  if  worth 
the  search  might  probably  be  traced  still  further  back,— 

"Ok  an  yll  GovsRNoua  called  Jnna. 

*'  A  rule  r  there  was  in  a  countrey  a  fer, 
And  of  people  a  greate  extorcioner : 
Who  by  name  (as  I  understand)  was  caled  Jude, 
One  gave  him  an  asse,  which  gyft  when  he  had  veude, 
He  asked  the  gever,  for  what  intent 
He  brought  him  that  asse.    For  a  present 
I  bryng  maister  Jude  (quoth  he)  this  as  hyther. 
To  Joygne  maister  Jude  and  this  asse  together. 
Whiche  two  Joygned  in  one,  this  is  brought  to  pas, 
I  male  byd  you  good  even  maister  Judas. 
Macabe  or  Iscanot  thou  knave  (quoth  he?) 
Whom  it  please  your  mastership,  him  let  It  be." 
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*'  Or  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  as  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1591,  we  possess  no  exact  transcript ;  for, 
in  the  oldest  edition  which  has  hitherto  been  found  of  this  Play,  namely  that  of  1598,  it  is  said  in  the 
title-page  to  be  newfy  corrected  and  augmented^  with  the  further  information,  that  it  had  been  pre9eiUed 
before  Her  Highness  the  last  Christtnas;  &ct8  which  show  that  we  are  in  possession  not  of  the  first  draft  or 
edition  of  this  comedy,  but  only  of  that  copy  which  represents  it  as  it  was  revived  and  improved  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Queen,  in  1597. 

"  The  original  sketch,  whether  printed  or  merely  performed,  we  conceive  to  have  been  one  of  the  pieces 
alluded  to  by  Qreene,  in  1592,  when  he  accuses  Shakespeare  of  being  an  absolute  Johannes  fae^totum  of  the 
stage,  primarilg  and  principallg  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
betrays  the  earliness  of  its  source  in  the  strongest  manner  ;  secondarily ,  that,  like  Pericles,  it  occasionally 
copies  the  language  of  the  Arcadia,  then  with  all  the  attractive  novelty  of  its  reputation  in  full 
bloom  ;*  and,  thirdly,  that,  in  the  fifth  Act,  various  allusions  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians  seem 
evidently  to  point  to  a  period  when  Russia  and  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  public  consideration,  a 
period  which  we  find,  from  Hackluyt,f  to  have  occupied  the  years  1590  and  1591,  when,  as  Warburton 
and  Chalmers  have  observed,  the  arrangement  of  Russian  commerce  engaged  very  particularly  the 
attention,  and  formed  the  conversation  of  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  coimtry.j: 

"  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  while  no  Play  among  our  author's  works  exhibits  more  decisive  marks 
of  juvenility  than  Lovers  Labour  ^s  Lost,  none,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  strongly  imbued  with  the 
peculiar  cast  of  his  youthful  genius  ;  for  in  style  and  manner  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Fenus 
and  Adonis,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  the  earlier  Sonnets,  than  any  other  of  his  genuine  dramas.  It 
presents  us,  in  short,  with  a  continued  contest  of  wit  and  repartee ;  the  persons  represented,  whether 
high  or  low,  vying  with  each  other  throughout  the  piece,  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of 
jokes,  sallies,  and  verbal  equivoques.  The  profusion  with  which  these  are  every-where  scattered,  has, 
unfortunately,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  an  air  of  uniformity  over  all  the  characters,  who  seem  solely 
intent  on  keeping  up  the  ball  of  raillery ;  yet  is  Biron  now  and  then  discriminated  by  a  few  strong 
touches,  and  Holofemes  is  probably  the  portrait  of  an  individual,  some  of  his  quotations  having  justly 
induced  the  commentators  to  infer,  that  Florio,  the  author  of  First  and  Second  Fruits,  dialogues  in  Italian 
and  English,  and  of  a  Dictionary  entitled  A  World  of  Words,  was  the  object  of  the  poet  s  satire. 

<<  If  in  dramatic  strength  of  painting  this  comedy  be  deficient,  and  it  appears  to  us,  in  this  quality, 
inferior  to  Pericles,  we  must,  independent  of  the  vivacity  of  its  dialogue  already  noticed,  acknowledge, 
that  it  displays  several  poetical  gems,  that  it  contains  many  just  moral  apophthegms,  and  that  it  affords, 
even  in  the  closet,  no  small  fund  of  amusement ;  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  and  may, 
indeed,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the  earliest  and  most  unfinished 


•  Vide  Chalmers*!  Supplemental  Apology,  pp,  281,  282;  and    I       X  Reed's  Shakespeare,  yol.  yii.  p.  151,  note;  and  Chalmers's 
Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  Sapplcmental  Apology,  p.  283. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  498-8,  edit.  1598.  I 
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dramas  of  onr  poet,  a  peculiar  iDteroBt  is  felt  to  be  attached,  not  arising  from  the  fesdnation  of  a  name, 
but  from  an  intrinsic  and  almost  inexplicable  power  of  pleasing^  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  juvenile 
plays  of  other  bards,  and  which  serves,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  criterion,  to  ascertain  the  genuine 
properly  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  touchstone,  which,  when  applied  to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  what 
has  been  termed  ihe  Firsi  Pari  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  must,  if  every  other  evidence  were  wanting,  flash 
conviction  on  our  senses." — ^Drakb. 

**  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  wonderful  activity  of  thought  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first 
scene  of  this  play,  rendered  natural,  as  it  is,  by  the  choice  of  the  characters,  and  the  whimsical  deter- 
mination on  which  the  drama  is  founded.  A  whimsical  determination  certainly ; — ^yet  not  altogether  so 
yery  improbable  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  Courts  of 
Love,  and  all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivalry  which  engaged  even  mighty  kings  with  a  sort  of  serio-comic 
interest,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  more  completely  the  smallef  princes,  at  a  time 
when  the  noble's  or  prince's  court  contained  the  only  theatre  of  the  domain  or  principality.  This  sort 
of  story,  too,  was  admirably  suited  to  Shakspeare's  times,  when  the  English  court  was  still  the  foster* 
mother  of  the  state  and  the  muses ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  courtiers,  and  men  of  rank  and 
fashion,  affected  a  display  of  wit,  point,  and  sententious  observation,  that  would  be  deemed  intolerable 
at  present, — ^but  in  which  a  hundred  years  of  controversy,  involving  every  great  political,  and  every  dear 
domestic,  interest,  had  trained  all  but  the  lowest  classes  to  participate.  Add  to  this,  the  very  style  of 
the  sermons  of  the  time,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Protestants  to  distinguish  themselves  by  long  and 
frequent  preaching;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  abdication  of 
James  the  Second,  no  country  ever  received  such  a  national  education  as  England 

**  Hence  the  comic  matter-  chosen  in  the  first  instance  is  a  ridiculous  imitation  or  apery  of  this 
constant  striving  after  logical  precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thoughts,  together  with  a  making  the 
most  of  every  conception  or  image,  by  expressing  it  under  the  least  expected  property  belonging  to  it, 
and  this,  again,  rendered  specially  absurd  by  being  applied  to  the  most  current  subjects  and  occurrences. 
The  phrases  and  modes  of  combination  in  argument  were  caught  by  the  most  ignorant  from  the  custom 
of  the  age,  and  their  ridiculous  misapplication  of  them  is  most  amusingly  exhibited  in  Costard ;  whilst 
examples  suited  only  to  the  gravest  propositions  and  impersonations,  or  apostrophes  to  abstract  thoughts 
impersonated,  which  are  in  fact  the  natural  language  only  of  the  most  vehement  agitations  of  the  mind, 
are  adopted  by  the  coxcombry  of  Armado  as  mere  artifices  of  ornament. 

''The  same  kind  of  intellectual  action  is  exhibited  in  a  more  serious  and  elevated  strain  in  many  other 
parts  of  this  play.  Biron's  speech  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  it.  It  is  logic 
clothed  in  rhetoric ; — ^but  observe  how  Shakspeare,  in  his  two-fold  being  of  poet  and  philosopher, 
avails  himself  of  it  to  convey  profound  truths  in  the  most  lively  images, — the  whole  remaining 
£uthful  to  the  character  supposed  to  utter  the  lines,  and  the  expressions  themselves  constituting  a 
further  development  of  that  character.  This  speech  is  quite  a  study ; — sometimes  you  see  this 
youthfid  god  of  poetry  connecting  disparate  thoughts  purely  by  means  of  resemblances  in  the  words 
expressing  them, — a  thing  in  character  in  lighter  comedy,  especially  of  that  kind  in  which  Shakspeare 
delights,  namely,  the  purposed  display  of  wit,  though  sometimes,  too,  disfiguring  hb  graver  scenes ; — 
but  more  often  you  may  see  him  doubling  the  natural  connection  or  order  of  logical  consequence  in  the 
thoughts,  by  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  and  sought-for  resemblance  in  the  words,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  third  line  of  the  play  : — 

'  And  then  gnce  us  in  the  diignce  of  death ;'« 

this  being  a  figure  often  having  its  force  and  propriety,  as  justified  by  the  law  of  passion,  which, 
inducing  in  the  mind  an  unusual  activity,  seeks  for  means  to  waste  its  superfluity, — when  in  the 
highest  degree— in  lyric  repetitions  and  sublime  tautology— (a/  ker  feet  ke  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at 
her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead,) — and,  in  lower  degrees,  in  making  the 
woids  themselves  the  subjects  and  materials  of  that  surplus  action,  and  for  the  same  cause  that  agitates 
our  limbs,  and  forces  our  very  gestures  into  a  tempest  in  states  of  high  excitement. 

^  The  mere  style  of  narration  in  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  like  that  of  .£geon  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  of  the  Captain  in  the  second  scene  of  Macbeth,  seems  imitated  with  its 
defects  and  its  beauties  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  whose  Arcadia,  though  not  then  published,  was 
already  well  known  in  manuscript  copies,  and  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
Shakspeare  as  the  friend  and  client  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  chief  defect  consists  in  the 
parentheses  and  parenthetic  thoughts  and  descriptions,  suited  neither  to  the  passion  of  the  speaker, 
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nor  the  purpose  of  the  person  to  whom  the  information  is  to  be  given,  but  manifestly  betraying  the 
author  himself,— not  by  way  of  continuous  under-song,  but — palpably,  and  so  as  to  show  themselves 
addressed  to  the  general  reader.  However,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  how  strong  a  presumption  the 
diction  and  allusions  of  this  play  afford,  that,  though  Shakspeare*s  acquirements  in  the  dead  languages 
might  not  be  such  as  wo  suppose  in  a  learned  education,  his  habits  had,  nevertheless,  been  scholastic, 
and  those  of  a  student.  For  a  young  author's  first  work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuitd, 
and  his  first  observations  of  life  are  either  drawn  from  the  immediate  employments  of  his  youth,  and 
from  the  characters  and  images  most  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  in  the  situations  in  which  those 
employments  had  placed  him ;— or  else  they  are  fixed  on  such  objects  and  occurrences  in  the  world,  as 
are  easily  connected  with,  and  seem  to  bear  upon,  his  studies  and  the  hitherto  exclusive  subjects,  of  his 
meditation.  Just  as  Ben  Jonson,  who  applied  himself  to  the  drama  after  having  served  in  Flanders, 
tills  his  earliest  plays  with  true  or  pretended  soldiers,  the  wrongs  and  neglects  of  the  former,  and  the 
absurd  boasts  and  knavery  of  their  counterfeits.  So  Lessing's  first  comedies  are  placed  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  consist  of  even^  and  characters  conceivable  in  an  academic  life." — ^Coleridoe. 

''  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  numbered  among  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare's  youth.  It  is  a  humorsome 
display  of  frolic  ;  a  whole  cornucopia  of  the  most  vivacious  jokes  is  emptied  into  it.  Youth  is  certainly 
perceivable  in  the  lavish  superfluity  of  labour  in  the  execution  ;  the  unbroken  succession  of  plays  on 
words,  and  sallies  of  every  description,  hardly  leave  the  spectator  time  to  breathe  ;  the  sparkles  of  wit 
^y  about  in  such  profusion,  that  they  resemble  a  blaze  of  fireworks  ;  while  the  dialogue,  for  the  most 
part,  is  in  the  same  hurried  style  in  which  the  passing  masks  at  a  carnival  attempt  to  banter  each  other. 
The  young  king  of  Navarre,  with  three  of  his  courtiers,  has  made  a  vow  to  pass  three  years  in  rigid 
retirement,  and  devote  them  to  the  study  of  wisdom ;  for  that  purpose  he  has  banished  all  female 
society  from  his  court,  and  imposed  a  penalty  on  the  intercourse  with  women.  But  scarcely  has  he,  in 
a  pompous  harangue,  worthy  of  the  most  heroic  achievements,  announced  this  determination,  when  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France  appears  at  his  court,  in  the  name  of  her  old  and  bed-ridden  iather,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  a  province  which  he  held  in  pledge.  Compelled  to  give  her  audience,  he  falls 
immediately  in  love  with  her.  Matters  fare  no  bette'l*  with  his  companions,  who  on  their  p€urts  renew 
an  old  acquaintance  with  the  princess's  attendants.  Each,  in  heart,  is  already  false  to  his  vow,  without 
knowing  that  the  wish  is  shared  by  his  associates  ;  they  overhear  one  another,  as  they  in  turn  confide 
their  sorrows  in  a  love-ditty  to  the  solitary  forest ;  every  one  jeers  and  confounds  the  one  who  follows 
him.  Biron,  who  from  the  beginning  was  the  most  satirical  among  them,  at  last  steps  forth,  and  rallies 
the  king  and  the  two  others,  till  the  discovery  of  a  love-letter  forces  him  also  to  hang  down  his  head. 
He  extricates  himself  and  his  companions  from  their  dilemma  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  the  broken  vow, 
and  after  a  noble  eulogy  on  women,  invites  them  to  swear  new  allegiance  to  the  colours  of  love.  This 
scene  is  inimitable,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  manner  in  which  they  afterwards 
prosecute  their  love-suits  in  masks  and  disguise,  and  in  which  they  are  tricked  and  laughed  at  by  the 
ladies,  who  are  also  masked  and  disguised,  is,  perhaps,  spun  out  too  long.  It  may  be  thought,  too,  that 
the  poet,  when  he  suddenly  announces  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  and  makes  the  princess  postpone 
her  answer  to  the  young  prince's  serious  advances  till  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  her  mourning,  and 
impose,  besides,  a  heavy  penance  on  him  for  his  levity,  drops  the  proper  comic  tone.  But  the  tone  of 
raillery  which  prevails  throughout  the  piece,  made  it  hardly  possible  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion :  after  such  extravagance,  the  characters  could  not  return  to  sobriety,  except  under  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  influence.  The  grotesque  figures  of  Don  Armadp,  a  pompous  fantastic 
Spaniard,  a  couple  of  pedants,  and  a  clown,  who  between  whiles  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  are 
the  creation  of  a  whimsical  imagination,  and  well  adapted  as  foils  for  the  wit  of  so  vivacious  a  society." 
--Sghlbgel. 
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"  Ths  Comedie  of  Errors"  is  one  of  those  plays  no  copy  of  which  has  been  discovered  prior  to 
that  in  the  folio  of  1623.  It  is  noticed  bj  Meres,  (Falladis  Tamia,  1598,)  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, was  written,  and  acted  first,  in  the  very  dawn  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  The  main 
incident  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Flautus,  but  whether  directly,  or 
through  the  medium  of  some  early  translation  of  the  Roman  comedy,  will  most  likely  remain  a 
su^ect  of  interesting  speculation  to  editors  and  commentators  for  ages  yet  unborn. 

Dteevens  conceived  that  our  author  was  indebted  to  an  English  version  by  W.  W[amer], 
printed  in  1595,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  militate  strongly  against  this  presumption^ 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  almost  decisive  proof  that  the  present  play  was  publicly  performed 
a  year  before  Warner's  Mencechmi  appeared,  since  in  the  Gesta  Grayorum  of  1594  (published  in 
4to,  1688)  is  the  following  entry  : — **  After  such  sports,  a  Comedy  of  Errors  (like  to  Flautus  his 
Menechmus)  was  played  by  the  players ;  so  that  night  was  begun  and  continued  to  the  end,  in 
nothing  but  confusion  and  errors ;  whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  Night  of  Errors." 
(P.  22.)  Again,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  if  Shakespeare  had  adopted  Warner's  version  for 
^e  groundwork  of  his  play,  that  some  coincidence  in  the  names  of  the  characters,  or  at  least 
some  parallelism  in  the  ideas  and  trnns  of  expression,  would  be  evident  in  the  two  works ;  but 
none  has  been  detected.  Another  circumstance  adverse  to  Steevens'  conjecture,  is  the  fact  that 
the  brothers  Antipholus  in  Shakespeare's  comedy  are  respectively  distinguished,  in  the  opening 
scenes,  as  Antipholus  Urates,  or  JSrrotis,  and  Antipholus  Sereptus  (corruptions,  perhaps,  of 
erraticttt  and  surreptm),  appellatives  which  are  not  found  in  Warner.*  Taken  singly,  these 
facts  are  not  of  much  weight,  but  together,  they  certainlv  tend  to  prove  that  the  youthful 
dramatist  either  went  at  once  to  Flautus  for  so  much  of  his  fable  and  characters  as  are  borrowed, 
or  took  them  from  some  other  source  than  the  MenxBchmi  oli  Warner.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  and  popular  hypothesis.  Without  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  those  Commentators  who 
deny  to  Shakespeare  any  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latm  (languages,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, which  were  better  and  more  extensively  cultivated  in  his  day  than  in  ours),  we  may 
safely  suppose  that, — engrossed  as  his  time  and  mind  must  have  been  as  an  actor,  a  shareholder 
in  the  theatre,  and  a  dramatic  writer,  whenever  he  had  more  than  one  source  at  command  for  the 
derivation  of  his  story,  he  preferred  that  which  gave  him  the  least  trouble  to  apprehend. 
That  it  was  his  practice,  where  the  subject  of  his  plot  is  taken  from  the  ancients,  to  resort  to 
existing  translations,  rather  than  apply  to  the  originals  themselves,  we  know,  indeed,  by  com- 
paring Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  &c.  dsc.,  with  the  translation  of 
Plutarch  extant  in  his  time.  The  question  then  arises,  did  any  English  version  of  the  MencBchmiy 
besides  that  by  Warner,  exist  before  the  '*  Comedy  of  Errors  "  was  written.  We  believe  there 
did.  The  indefatigable  Malone  was  the  first  to  discover  evidence  of  an  old  play  called  *'  The 
Historie  of  Error,"  which,  according  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Bevels  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court 
preserved  in  the  Audit  Office,  was  acted  at  Hampton  Court  on  New  Year's  Night,  1576-77, 
*•  by  the  children  of  PowleB."t 

The  same  accounts  contain  an  entry,  under  the  date  of  1582-3,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
refer  to  this  play,  although  the  title,  through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  is 
misprinted,  *'  A  Historie  of  Ferrar  cAiewed  before  her  Majestie  at  Wyndosor  on  Twelfdaie  at 
night,  enacted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlayne's  servauntes,"  <&c. 

•  In  PUutfu,  these  penonagei  axe  deilgnatcd, 

Jf mmtcAmm  Suneptu. 

Mautehmtu  Sosiclee. 
t  See  Cunningham's  Extract!  fxom  the  Aceonnti  of  the  Revels,  p.  lOS. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE, 

In  "  The  Historie  of  Error,"  then,  we  have  possibly  the  foundation  of  Shakespeare's  "  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  and  the  source  whence  he  adopted  the  designations  errcUicus  and  surreptus,  which  the 
players  or  printers  corrupted  into  Erotes  and  Sereptus, 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  observed  that  the  title  of  this  comedy  was  either  a  common  proverb, 
or  furnished  the  subject  of  one;  and  in  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  great  dramatist 
he  adduces  the  following  instances  where  it  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers: — "Anton, 
in  his  Philosophical  Satires,  1616,  p.  51,  exclaims — 'What  Comedies  of  Errors  swell  the 
stage  I'  So  also  Decker,  in  his  Knighte  Conjuring,  1607 — 'His  ignorance,  arising  from  his 
blindeness,  is  the  onely  cause  of  this  Comedie  of  Errors ; '  and  previously,  in  his  Satiro-mastix, 
1602,  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  play  itself — *  Instead  of  the  trumpets  sounding  thrice  before 
the  play  begin,  it  shall  not  be  amisse,  for  him  that  will  read,  first  to  behold  this  short  Comedy 
of  Errors,  and  where  the  greatest  enter,  to  give  them  instead  of  a  hisse,  a  gentie  correction/ 
Again  also,  in  the  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604, — *  This  was  a  prettie  Comedie 
of  Errors,  my  round  host.' " 

How  long  before  the  notice  of  it  by  Mercs  in  1598  the  Comedy  of  Errors  was  acted,  we  can 
only  conjecture  from  internal  indications.  The  ''  long  hobbling  verses,"  as  Blackstone  termed 
them,  that  are  found  in  it,  and  which  were  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  old  plays  anterior  to 
Shakespeare's  day,  would  alone  determine  it  to  have  been  one  of  his  youthful  efforts.  Theobald 
was  of  opinion,  too,  that  Dromio's  reply  (Act  III.  Sc.  2),  to  the  question  where  he  found  France 
in  the  "  globe  "-like  kitchen  wench, — 

'*  In  her  forehead ;  arm'd  and  reverted,  making  war  against  her  htir" 

was  an  allusion  to  the  civil  wars  in  France  upon  the  succession  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre ;  whose 
claim  as  heir  was  resisted  by  the  States  of  France  on  account  of  his  being  a  Protestant.  If  any 
such  equivoque  between  hair  and  heir  were  really  intended,  which  is  fairly  presumable,  this 
passage  would  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play  somewhere  between  1589,  when  the  war  began, 
and  1593,  the  period  of  its  termination. 


SoLiKus,  dvJct  of  Ephestts. 
iBoBOir,  a  mer^iaiU  of  Stracuss. 

(Twin  IrotherSf  ioni  to 
.^OEON   and  Mui- 
Antipholus  of  SVBACUSE,  ]     LiA,  hu  unknown  to 

^    each  other, 
Brokto  of  EpHBSirs,   (  Twin  brothers,  and  attend- 
Dromio  of  SvRAcnsE,  1  anta  on  the  two  Aniipholiues. 
BALTHAZARy  a  mcTchani, 
Anqelo,  a  goldsmith. 


A  Merchant,  fi-iend  to  Aktipholus  of  Syracuse. 
A  Merchant,  trading  with  Akqelo.* 
Pinch,  a  schoolnuuter,  and  a  eor^urer, 

iBxiLiA,  wife  to  iBoEON,  an  Ahhea  ai  Ephbsitsl 

AnaiANA,  foife  to  Antipholus  o/Ephbsus. 

LuGiANA,  her  sitter. 

LucB,  her  servant. 

A  Courtesan. 

Oaoler,  Officers^  and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE.— Ephesus. 


«  This  personage,  who  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
drama,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten,  or  con- 
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founded  with  another  character,  in  every  list  of  the  l>ramatit 
Persona  of  the  play  that  has  heretofore  been  published. 


ACT  I 


SCENE  I.— ^  Hall  in  the  Duke'<  Palace, 


Enter  Ditkh,  .SJgeon,  Gaoler,  Officer,  and  other 
Attendants. 

IRfi-R,  Proceed,  Soliniis,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more  ; 
I  am  not  partial  to  infiinge  our  laws. 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprang  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke. 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, — 
Who,  wanting  guilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 
Have    seal'd    his   rigorous    statutes   with    their 

bloods, — 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jai-s 
'Twixt  ^y  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns. 
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Nay,  more :  if  any  bom  at  Ephesus  be  seen 
At  any  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs, — 
Again,  if  any  Syracusian  born 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

^OE.  Yet  this  my  comfort ;  when  your  words 
are  done, 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusian,  say  in  brief  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home. 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam*st  to  Ephesus. 

Mqi&,  a  heavier  task   could   not   have   been 
impos'd. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable. 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
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[scnni  I. 


Was  wrought  bj  nature,*  not  hj  vile  offence, 

I  '11  utter  what  m j  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Sjracusa  was  I  bom  ;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me, 

And  by  me  too,**  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

"With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy  ;  our  wealth  increased. 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor's  death. 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left,* 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 


»  WoM  wrougkl  by  nature, — ]  Mr.  Collier's  corrector  substitutes 
fortune  for  nature,  a  change  which  is  unneceMsary.  The  sense  of 
the  original  is  clear  enough  :— "  My  death  was  not  a  punishment 
for  criminality,  but  brought  about  by  the  impulses  of  nature, 
which  led  me  to  Ephesus  in  search  of  my  son." 

^  And  hy  me  too,— J  The  word  too  was  added  by  the  editor 
of  the  second  folio.  It  was,  no  doubt,  omitted  by  error  in  the 
first. 

c  And  ih»  great  eare  of  goods  at  random  left^  — ]  In  the  original 


Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me ; 

And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  distinguish'd  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self  same  inn, 

A  poor  *  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden — male  twins,  both  alike. 

Those, — ^for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, — 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return. 


we  have,  "And  he"  frc.    The  emendation,  which  if  eaay  and 
happy,  we  owe  to  Malone. 

^  A  poor  mean  woman— \  Poor  is  an  addition  from  the  foUo, 
16S2.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  is  the  right 
word ;  for,  as  Malone  observes,  immediately  below  we  have : — 

"  —  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor." 
Perhaps,  instead  of  A  mean  tMWMm,   the   line    should   read, 
"  A  wManing  woman,"  i.  e.  a  woman  in  labour. 
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[scsiri  T. 


Unwilling  I   agreed — alafl !   too  soon  wo   came 

aboard  : 
A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd, 
Before  the  always- wind>obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm ; 
Bat  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  <£d  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death  ; 
Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac'd, 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  moum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was — ^for  other  means  was  none : 
The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 
Had  &sten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 
fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And,  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towiurds  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
Ai  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispers'd  those  vapours  that  offended  us  ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 
The  seas  waz'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  hr,  making  amain  to  us, — 
Of  Ck)rinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 

But  ere  they  came O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

DnxB.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break 
off  so; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

iEGE.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us  I 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues. 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which,  being  violently  borne  upon,* 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike. 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  witii  more  speed  before  the  wind  ; 

(•)  Firit  folio,  borne  up, 

^  80  hit  etue  was  like^^]  The  second  folio  subttitiited  for  in 
place  of  «o,  and  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  subsequent 
editors.  Those  who  adopt  the  original  reading,  "  to  hit  case  was 
like/'  interpret  it  to  mean,  hit  eate  wat  to  like.  But  does  it  not 
rather  mean.  "  at  his  case  was  like,"  f  This  use  of  to  we  meet 
tig^Hn.  shortly  after,—"  Am  I  to  round  with  you,  at  you  with 
mer  &c. 

b  To  tedt  Myhope  6y  hent^MaihOp:^  The  foUo,  1623,  hu  htilp, 
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And,  in  our  sight,  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  CoriDth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwreck'd  guests ; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail; 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  thdr  course. 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss  ; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

DuKS.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sor- 
rowest  for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full. 
What  hath  befall'n  of  them  and  thee*  till  now. 

J^^,  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importun'd  me 
That  his  attendant  (so  *  his  case  was  like, 
Befb  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him ; 
Whom,  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Koaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia^ 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus ; 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  ill  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  iESgeon,  whom  the  &te8  have 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall'd 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement ; 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help  i*' 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die  : — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

J^^,  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  ^geon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liveless  end.        [Exeunt, 

•  First  foUo,  they. 

Pope,  and  muiy  of  the  modem  editors,  read,  "  To  seek  thy 
life"  frc.    Steevens  proposed  reading : — 


"  To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  a 

"  To  seek  thy/n«"  has  also  been  suggested;  and  Is  a  plausible 
conjecture:  but  as  iEgeon  is  made  to  repeat  the  Duke's  words 
in  Aqp0-less,  A«(p-less,  and  live-\e»§,  1  have  no  doubt  hope,  or 
kolp,  was  what  the  poet  wrote. 

I  2 


SCENE  n.— il  Public  Place, 

Enter  Antipholus  •  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  Merchant. 

Meb.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Lest  that  jour  goods  too  soon  he  confiscate. 
This  very  day  a  Syracusian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  heing  ahle  to  huy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go  hear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time  ; 
Till  that,  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town. 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dbg.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your 
word. 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

[Exit  Dbg.  S. 


*  AvTXPROLV*— ]  The  folio,  1623,  b«a,  *' Enter  Antipholis 
botes,  a  Merchant,  and  Dromio.** 

k  A  tnut9  Tillain,— ]  A  ftAtkful  bondwmn,  or  $lav€.  Bt  these 
Appellatimis  each  Antipholus,  throughout  this  Comedjr,  denomi- 
nates the  Dromio  attached  to  him.  So  in  our  author's  '*  Bape  of 
Laereoe,**  where  a  Roman  ilave  is  mentioned  :— 

«  The  homely  fMlmin  curt'siee  to  her  low."— Malovb. 
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Ant.  S.  a  trusty  villain,**  sir ;  that  very  ofl, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

Meb.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon,  at  five  o'clock,* 
Please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterward  consort*  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Airr.  S.  Farewell  till  then ;  I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Meb.  Sir,  I  conmiend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[Exit  Merchant. 

Ajst,  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own 
content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  feUow  forth. 
Unseen  inquisitive !  *  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 


«  Soo%t  0l>M  o'eloekt — ]  That  is,  about  Jht  o'clock. 

^  And  afterword  consort  jfou—]  Malone  proposed  to  read, 
"consort  with  you;"  hut  the  original  is  prohitilj  right — conoori 
fou  meaning  companion  yo«.  accompanp  yo«. 

•  Unseen  inqmsitiTe  !j  This  is  inraiishly  printed,  "  Unseen, 
inquisitlTe,*'  ftc. ;  hut  inqttuiiivot  I  beUere,  is  used  here  ftir 
imquMtor, 


Enter  Bbomio  of  Ephesas. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date.* — 
What  now?  how  chance  thou  art  returned  so  soon? 

Dso.  E.  Betum'd  so  soon !  rather  approach'd 
too  late. 
The  capon  hums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
Mj  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  **  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir :  tell  me  this, 
I  pray, — 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 

Dbg.  E.  O  !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday 
last, 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper, — 


a  The  almaiuick  of  mg  true  date.'\  He  thus  denominatei 
Dromio,  because  they  were  both  bora  in  the  same  hour,  sjid  there- 
fore the  date  of  Dromio's  birth  ascertains  that  of  his  master.— 
Malovb. 

b  Are  penitent  — ]  That  is,  performing  penance. 

•  —  I  ekall  be  post  indeed. 

For  the  will  score  pour  fault  upon  mp  pate.} 


The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 
Dbg.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at 
dinner : 
I  fix)m  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post "  indeed. 
For  she  will  score*  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 

clock  ,t 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are 
out  of  season  ; 
Beserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 
Dbg.  E.  To  me,  sir  ?    Why,  you  gave  no  gold 

to  me. 
Ant,  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your 
foolishness. 


(*)  First  folio,  ecoure. 


(t)  First  folio,  eooke. 


In  former  times  shopkeepers  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  petty 
dealings  by  chalk-marks,  or  notches,  on  a  post  of  their  shop, 
after  the  manner  of  our  modern  Bonifaces.  We  haye  the  same 
quibbling  allusion  in  "Henry  IVth,"  Part  I.  Act  V.  8c.  S:^ 
"  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-fyee  at  London,  I  fear  the  shot 
here ;  here's  no  ecoring  but  upon  the  pate.** 
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AOT  I.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


[SCXKl  II. 


And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposM  thy  charge. 

Dbg.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from 
the  mart; 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner ; 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me. 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  ^  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dbg.  £.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pate; 
Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  shoulders ; 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  botL 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks  ?  What  mistress, 
slave,  hast  thou  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress,  at 
the  Phoenix ; 


*  Bestow'd  my  money, -]  That  ii,  ttowedt  geereted. 
■>  She  that  doth  fast,  &c. 

And  prays  that  yoic  iri//,  &c.] 

The  quibble  here,  on  fast  and  prajf,  must  be  understood,  or  the 


She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner,^ 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  What!  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto 
my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?  There,  take  you  that,  sir  knare. 

Dbg.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  for  Grod's  sake, 
hold  your  hands ;    . 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'U  take  my  heels. 

lExU  Dbg.  E. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'erraught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ;  (1) 
As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  die  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  ®  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe. 


only  point  in  the  passage  is  lost. 

c  Liberties  of  tin :]  Hanmer  reeommended  Ubertintt  of  H%;  and 
this  is  the  reading  countenanced  by  Mr.  Collier's  old  correetor  of 
the  Perkins'  folio. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Public  Place. 


EnUr  Adbiana  and  Luciana.^ 

Adb.  Neither  my  huBband  nor  the  slave  re- 
tum'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  firom  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty ; 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 
TheyTl  go  or  come :  If  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adb.  Why  should  their  Uberty  than  ours  be 
more? 


a  AoBXAir A  and  Lvcxav a.]  The  folio,  I6SS,hai "  Enter  Adtiana, 
wtfSs  to  Anttpholia  Sereptas,  with  Luciana  her  Siater." 

b  He  takes  it  ill.]  The  first  folio  has  thus,  instead  of  ill.  The 
latter  word,  which  seems  called  for  by  the  rhyme,  was  supplied  in 
the  folio  of  16S2. 

e  Is  lash'd  with  woe.]  It  was  suggested  to  Steevens  by  a  lady, 
that  we  should  tead  leask*df  i.  e.  coupled  like  a  headstrong  hound ; 


Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adb.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill.** 

Luc.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adb.  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  •  with 
woe. 
There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls. 
Men,*^  more  divine,  ihe  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  wat'ry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 


but,  as  he  remarks,  "when  the  mariner  lashes  his  guns,  the 
sportsman  leashes  his  dof^s,  the  female  lacet  her  clothes,  they  all 
perform  one  act  of  fastening  with  a  lace  or  eord,"  No  alteration, 
therefore,  is  required. 

d  The  first  folio  reads  Man,  and  master,  in  this  line,  and  Lotd, 
in  the  next.    Hanmer  made  the  necessary  corrections. 
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ACT  IL] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[SCEKE   I. 


Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords ; 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adb.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  hut  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adb.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
some  sway. 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  1*11  practise  to  obey. 

Adb.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other- 
where?* 

Luc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adb.  Patience  unmov'd !  no  marvel  though  she 
pause; 
They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
But,  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless*"  patience  would  relieve  me ; 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  fool-begg'd  *  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  wUl  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. 
Here  comes  your  man — now  is  your  husband  nigh. 


Enter  Dbomio  (/Ephesus. 

Adb.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Nay,  he's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adb.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?  Know'st 
thou  his  mind  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Ay,  ay ;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine 
ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not 
feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home  ? 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dbg.  E.  Why,   mistress,   sure  my   master  is 
horn-mad. 


a  start  toms  otherwhere  f—]     Johnson  thought  Shakespeare 
wrote  :^ 

"  —  start  some  other  hart  t  *' 

Bttt  oih«rwhtr«  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  these  Plays ;  and 
Adxiana  uses  it  again  in  the  present  Scene :— 

"  ~  his  eye  doth  homage  oMer«pA«re." 
It  signifies  other  place.  The  sense  of  the  passage  Is,  Howj  if  pour 
hmtbandgoeg  roaming  after  some  other  tooman  f  as  is  shown  by  the 
rejoinder  of  Luciana:— 

"  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear." 

The  word  is  now  quite  obsolete;  but  our  ehewhere  has  much  the 
same  meaning. 

b  Helpless  patience  —]    Heiplee*  patience  is  patience  which 
Imparts  no  help.    Thus,  in  the  poem  of  *'  Venus  and  Adonis :  "— 

"  As  those  poor  birds  that  helpiete  beirles  saw." 
•  Thii  fool-begg'd  paHenee—']  Johnson  suggested  that  the 
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Adb.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 
Dbg.  E.  I  mean  not,  cuckold-mad ; 
But  sure  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir*d  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand*  marks  in  gold : 
^TU  dinner  time,  quoth  I. — Mjf  gold,  quoth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  bum,  quoth  I. — My  gold,  quoth 

he: 
WUl  you  come  home  ?  *  quoth  I. — My  gold,  quoth 

he: 
Where  u  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  vil- 
lain $ 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burned, — My  gold,  quoth  he : 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I. — Bang  up  thy  mistress  ; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress :  out  on  thy  mistress  I 
Luc.  Quoth  who? 
Dbg.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
/  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress. 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adb.  Go   back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch 

him  home. 
Dbg.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
home? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 
Adb.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate 

across. 
Dbg.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with 
other  beating. 
Between  you,  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adb.  Hence,  prating  peasant ;  fetch  thy  master 

home. 
Dbg.  E.  Am  I  so  round*  with  you,  as  you 
with  me. 
That,  like  a  football,  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in 
leather.'  ^Exit. 

Luc.  Fie ! — ^how  impatience  low'reth  in  your 

face! 
Adb.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 


(•)  First  foUo,  a  hundred. 

allusion  was  to  the  custom  of  begging  an  idiot  to  get  the  charge 
of  his  fortune.  May  not  bepg'd  be  a  misprint  for  bagg'dt  in 
reference  to  the  bag  which  the  fool  usually  carried  ?  Or  for  badg'dr 
"  This  patience  with  the  fooVe  badge"  &c.  (See  Douce's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakespeaie.) 

^  Will  pou  come  home  f  j  The  word  home,  not  in  the  original, 
was  supplied  by  Capell. 

e  Jm  I  eo  round  with  gou,—'\  Dromio  plays  on  the  word  round, 
applying  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  spherical,  like  a  football,  to 
himself,  and  in  the  meaning  of  plain  epoken  to  his  mistress'  lan- 
guage.   Thus  in  ••  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.  8c.  S  :— 

*•  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you." 

So  aUo,  in  "  Henry  V."  Act  IV.  8c.  I  :— 

*'  Your  reproof  Is  something  too  round.** 

f  Youmuet  ease  me  in  leather.]  Footballs,  genenlly  bladdcia, 
are  coTered  with  leather. 


ACT  IL] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[SCEKB  II. 


From  mj  poor  cheek?  then  he  hath  wasted  it. 
Are  my  discom'sefi  dull  ? — barren  mj  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
That's  not  my  fault — ^he's  master  of  my  etate. 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found, 
By  him  not  rum'd  ?     Then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.*    My  decayed  fiiir  ** 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair ; 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaka  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stale.  ^ 

Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy!  —  Fie,   beat  it 
hence! 

Adb.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs 
dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain  ; 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain,' 
So  he  would  keep  &ir  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
"^TU  lose  his  beauty;  and,  though  gold  'bides 

still 
That  others  touch,  yet  often-touching  will 
Wear  gold;*  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name. 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 

lExeunt, 


SCENE  U.— The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse.* 

Akt.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio   is  laid 
up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur,  and  the  heediul  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 


•  Pint  foUo,  Jntipholu  ErroiU. 

*?L?if  !*'***"*••]    That  It,  my  |/|./oo*#,  rf*/«c«ii«ii.    We 

meet  with  the  tame  expreeslon  in  Act  V.  So.  1  of  this  PUy  :— 

"  And  cireftil  houn,  with  Time**  deformed  hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeature*  in  my  Ikce." 

k  Jfjr  deeaged  fkir— ]  Fair,  for  faimese,  or  beautm.    Our  author 

hoa  tereral  times  used/air  as  a  snbstantiTe :— 

*'  Demetrius  loves  your /a*r." 

A  Midntmmer  NightU  Dream. 
Again,  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  8c.  1  :— 
«'  Oh,  heresy  ln/«<r,"  &c. 

^  ^^^/  **  *"'  *?  •**''-l  ^*^  *••  "y  **»«  commentators,  his 
*iaiiinff-*oree,  a  pretence,  the  maek,  under  which  he  covers  his 

SJto^-crilbSSATrilV.  ^7:  J  "°  •"'  •' ""'  '-^'"- 

"  Poor  I  am  slate,  a  garment  out  of  fuhion. 


By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  fi^m  the  mart.     See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir  ?     Is  your  merry  humour  alter'd  ? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ? — ^You  receiv'd  no  gold  ? — 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? — 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?     Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dbg.  S.  What  answer,  su:?     When  spake  I 

such  a  word  ? 
Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here, — ^not  half  an 

hour  since. 
Dbg.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 
hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou   didst   deny  the   gold's 
receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 
Dbg.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry 
vein : 
What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in 
the  teeth? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest?     Hold,  take  thou  that,  and 
that!  [Beats  Dromio. 

Dbg.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake  I   now  your 
jest  is  earnest. 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common'  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines,  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  jou  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 


d  Wouid  thatalone,hion9  he  would  detain,— ]  The  original  has  :— 
"  Would  that  alone  a  loue,"  &c. 

The  received  reading  is  from  the  second  foUo.  Both  appear  to  be 
corrupt.    Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  :— 

"  Would  that  alone,  alone  eke  would  detain." 
She  being  the  otherwhere, 

•  Wear  gold  :'\  In  the  old  copy  this  passage  runs  thus:— 

" Yet  the  gold  bides  still 

That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will. 
Where  gold  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
Bff  falshood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame." 
The  amended  reading  was  formed  by  Pope,  Warburton,   and 
Steevens;   but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  expiesses  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker, 
wi^*^  "*^**  *  common  of  mg  teriout  hours.]  Steevens  says. 
That  is,  intrude  on  them  when  you  please.    The  allusion  is  to 
those  tracts  of  ground  destined  to  common  use,  which  aie  thence 
called  commons." 
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▲OT  II.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORa 


[boxki  n. 


Dbo.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  So  jou  would 
leave  battering,  I  had  raUier  hare  it  a  head  :  an 
you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for 
my  head,  and  insconoe  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek 
my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  But,  I  pray,  sir,  why 
am  I  beaten  ? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know? 

Dbo.  S.  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dbo.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say, 
every  why  hadi  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  first, — ^for  flouting  me;  and  then, 
—wherefore. 
For  urgmg  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dbo.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten 
out  of  season  ? 
When,  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir!  for  what? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something,  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I'll  mt^e  you  amends  next,  to  give 
you  nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it 
dinner-time  ? 

Dbo.  S.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  meat  wants  that 
I  have. 

Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  sir,  what's  that  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dbo.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  pur- 
chase me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time : 
there's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dbo.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you 
were  so  choleric. 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir  ?  * 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the 
plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dbo.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover 
his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  re- 
covery? 

Dbo.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and 
recover  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 
being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessbg  that  he  bestows 
on  beasts ;  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  *  in 
hair  he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 


(•)  First  folio,  Mmi. 


^  In  a  kind  oS  JoUity.]  This  hai  been  passed  bT  all  the 
editors  without  comment ;  but  is  not  Joltity^  of  old,  spelt  jolliHtt 
a  misprint  for  pollicie  t  Tbexe  is  a  Und  otpoUcff  in  a  man's  losing 
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Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath 
more  hair  than  wit. 

Dbo.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the 
wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men 
plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dbo.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  loat: 
yet  he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity.* 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dbo.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dbo.  S.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dbo.  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dbo.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  tyring : '  the  other,  that,  at  dinner,  they 
should  not  drop  iu  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved, 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,*  no  time 
to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial, 
why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dbo.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it: — ^Time  himself  is 
bald,  and,  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  hav« 
bald  followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  oonduaion: 
but,  soft  I  who  wafts  us  yonder? 

Enter  Adbiana  and  Luciana. 

Adb.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and 

fix)wn; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects  : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou,  unurg'd,  wouldst 

vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  weU-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to 

thee. 
How  comes    it    now,    my    husband,    oh,    how 

comes  it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part. 
Ah  !  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 


hb  hair  to  sare  his  money,  and  to  prevent  an  uncleanly  addition 
to  hU  porridge ;  but  where  is  the  joUitp  t 
^  In  tyring;]  A  conection  of  Pope's.    The  old  copy  reads  te 


itfing. 


^wmelft  no  time—]  The  folio,  16SS, has  "  namely,  innotime.*' 


ACT  II.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[BOSKI  II. 


Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
Ab  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ! 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ! 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot-brow,^ 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring. 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst,  and  therefore  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possessed  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  grime  *"  of  lust : 
For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 


'^  And  tear  the  itabi'd  ikin  off  my  harlot  brow,—]  It  vouM 
appear  flrom  thii  and  other  passages  in  our  author  that  the  prac- 
tice of  branding  criminals  on  the  forehead  was  extended,  in  the 
case  of  women,  to  notorious  offenders  against  chastity.  Thus  in 
**  Hamlet,"  Act  IV.  8c.  5  :— 

' ;  brand*  the  harlot 

Even  here,  between  the  ehatte,  wumirehed  brow 
Of  my  true  mother." 

Again,  in  the  same  Play,  Act  III.  Sc.  4  :— 


Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep,   then,  fair   league    and    truce  with   thy 

true  bed ; 
I  live  dis-stain'd,*  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  &ir  dame  ?     I  know 
you  not : 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk  ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 
Want  *  wit  in  all,  one  word  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  chang'd 
with  you : 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you,  by  Dromio,  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 

Dbg.  S.  By  me  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  wanU. 
;  takes  off  the  rose 


From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  loTe, 
And  set*  a  blister  there.** 
b  My  blood  i*  mingUd  with  the  grime  oflnet:}  The  folio,  1623.  haa 
"  crime  of  lust."  As  Warburton.  to  whom  we  owe  the  emendation, 
remarks  :— "  Both  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor  and  the  word  blot 
show  that  we  should  read  '  grime  of  lust.' "  This  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  aline  in  Hall's  "  Satires,'*  Book  IV.  8.  1  :— 

'*  Besmeared  all  with  loathsome  *moake  of  iuet." 
c  Dis-stain'd,— ]  Probably  a  misprint  for  Miula<»'tf. 


Adb.  By  thee ;   and   this  thou   didst  return 
from  him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Denied  my  house  for  his, — me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman ? 
"What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dbo.  S.  I,  sir  ?    I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.    Villain,    thou   liest  !     for   even    her 
very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dbo.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by 
our  names. 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adb.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  I 
Be  it  my  wrong, — you  are  from  me  exempt,* 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  witli  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine ; 


*  You  are  from  me  exempt,—]  Johnson  interprets  exempt,  sepa- 
rated, parted.  The  sense  appears  to  be, "/  am  wronged  sufficiently 
in  your  separation  from  me  ;  do  not  add  to  that  another  wrong, 
contempt/' 

b  Thouartantlm,m^hutband  l—J,ayintl-^]  So  in  Catullus:— 

"  Lenta,  qui,  Telut  assitas 
Vitis  implicat  arbores, 
Iraplicabitur  in  tuum 
Complexum." 
And  in  Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  V.  1.  215  :— 
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Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband ! — I,  a  vine  !  ** — 
Wliose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger*  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, — 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss; 
Wlio,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  wiih  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.   To   me  she   speaks,   she  moves  me 

for  her  theme ! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or,  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  offer'df  fitllacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for 

dinner. 
Dbo.  S.  Oh,  for  my  beads  I  ^  I  cross  me  for  a 

sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land ! — O,  spite  of  spites  ! — 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish*  sprites ! 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue,— 


(•)  Plrst  folio,  t*ra»i^»r. 


(t)PirstfoUo,A««'<». 


" they  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms. ' 

e  Oh,  for  mp  beads  I]   See  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  p.  S, 

note(c). 

^  And  elvish  epritee  /]  The  old  copy  omits  elvUk ;  but  the  folio 
1632,  has  elvee,  which  Rowe  changed  to  elvish. 


AOT  II.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


[SCBNJi  II. 


They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  ua  black  and 
blue. 
Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,* — thou  anail, — thou   slug, 
— ^thou  sot ! 
Dbo.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I?t 
Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art  in  mind;  and  so  am  I. 
Dbo.  S.  Xay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 

shape. 
Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 
Dbo.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou   art  chang'd   to   aught,  'tis   to 

an  ass. 
Dbo.  S.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long 
for  grass. 
'Tis  so ; — I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 
Adb.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 


(«)  First  folio,  ihou  Dromio.  (t)  First  folio,  am  I  not. 


To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. — 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate. — 
Husband,  I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive^  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  sister ; — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 
Ant.  S.    Am  I   in  earth,  in  heaven,   or    in 
heU,— 
Sleeping  or  waking, — ^mad  or  well  advis'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd  ? 
I  'U  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 
Ay;   and  let  none  enter,   lest   I  break 

your  pate. 
Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late. 

[^Exeunt, 


Adb. 
Luc. 


^  And  shriTC  you—'i   That  ii,  bring  fou  to  eonftuion,  and 
absolve  pou. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  l.—27te  tame. 


^n<er  AimPHOLU8o/Ephe8iiB,DBOMio  o/Epheaus, 
AnoelO;  a  GoidsmUh,  and  Balthazab,  a 
Merchant, 

Amr.  E.  Gtx>d  Siguier  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 
us  all; — 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours : — 
Say  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  msJking  of  her  carkanet,^ 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 


ft  Carlunet,^]  A  carcanet,  from  carcan,  a  chain  or  collar,  is  a 
necklace. 

*'  Nay,  1 11  be  matcjilesi  for  a  eortonet, 
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But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down. 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold, 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house ! 
Thou   drunkard    thou,    what    didst   thou   mean 

by  this? 
Dbg.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know 

what  I  know : 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand 

to  show : 


Whose  pearls  and  diamonds  plac'd  with  ruby  rocks 
Shall  circle  this  fkir  neck  to  set  it  forth." 

Hiiiri».9uuHM,  1610. 


ACT  ni.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORa 


[80EV1  X. 


If  the  skill  were  parchment,  and  the  hlows  you 

gave  were  ink, 
Yotur  own  handwritmg  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dbo.  E.  Many,  so  it  doth  appear, 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked ;  and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of 
an  ass. 
Anr.  E.  You  are  sad,  Siguier  Balthazar ;  pray 
God  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ajxt.  E.  O,  Siguier  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh 
or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty 
dish. 
Bal.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every 

churl  affords. 
Airr.  E.  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
Bai«.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 

merry  feast. 
Ant  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more 
sparing  guest. 
But,  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with-  better 

heart. 
But,  soft;  my  door  b  lock'd:   go  bid  them  let 
us  in. 
Dso.  E.  Maud, Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

GinM 
Dbo.  S.  IWithin.']  Mome,*  malt-horse,  capon, 
coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  !** 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch. 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st 

for  such  store. 
When  one  is  one  too  many?  go  get  thee  from 
the  door. 


«  Home,']  Sir  J.  Hawkini  doires  this  word  firom  the  French 
MOOToii,  which  tigniiles  the  gaming  at  dice  in  masquerade,  the 
enatom  end  rule  of  which  is,  that  a  strict  silence  is  to  be  obsetTed : 
whatcrer  sum  one  stakes,  another  coTers,  but  not  a  word  is  to  be 
spoken;  tnm  hence  also,  he  says,  comes  our  word  Mumf  for 
•uenc*.  Douce  thinks  we  have  wumte  from  one  of  those  similar 
words  found  in  many  languages  to  imply  something  foolish.  In 
this  place  it  clearly  means  (/oeUemI,  dolttfool. 

b  Patch  I]  This  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  long  before,  appears 
to  hare  been  the  generic  term  for  a  fool  or  tester,  deriyed,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  from  his  pied  or  paieJI^d  restments.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  supposed  poIcA,  howeyer,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  the  Italian  poMxo,  which  signifies,  properly,  a  fool. 
Shakespcaie  uses  it  again  in  the  present  Scene,  and  elsewhae  :— 

" what  soldiers  patch  r 

Macbeth,  Act  V.  8c.  S. 
•«  What  a  pied  ninny's  this  f    Thou  scurry  patch  r 

Tempest,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 
*'  The  jM<c*  if  kind  enough." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II.  Be.  S. 


Dbo.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?  my 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dbo.  S.  Let  him  walk  fi^m  whence  he  came, 

lest  he  catch  cold  on 's  feet. 
Ant.  E.  Who    talks    within    there?    Ho! — 

open  the  door. 
Dbo.  S.  Right,   sir;   111  tell  you  when,  an 

you'll  tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore? — ^for  my  dinner;  I  have 

not  din'd  to-day. 
Dbo.  S.  Nor,  to-day,  here  you  must  not ;  come 

again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  E.  What  art  thou,  Uiat  keep'st  me  out 

from  the  house  I  owe  ?* 
Dbo.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my 

name  is  Dromio. 
Dbo.  E.  O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name ; — 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 

blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  wouldst  have  chang'd  thy  hce  for  a  name, 

or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Lucb.  [  Within.^  What  a  coil  is  there !  Dromio, 

who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Lucb.  Faith,  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dbo.  E.  O  Lord  1 1  must  laugh — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb : — Shall  I  set  in  my 

daff 
Luce.   Have  at  you  with  another:    that's — 

TThenf  CanyouteUf^ 
Dbo.  S.  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce, — ^Luce, 

thou  hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E.    Do  you  hear,  you  minion?   you'll 

let  us  in,  I  hope  ?  • 
Lucb.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dbo.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dbo.  E.  So  come  help, — ^Well  struck  I — ^there 

was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luck.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 


«  lowef]  I  own, 

*'  Who  eves  that  shield? 
I  —  and  who  owm  that  t  '* 

The  Four  PrentUee  ofLmUom,  161S. 

d  When  f  Can  you  tell  f  ]  This  proTerbial  query,  often  met  with 
in  the  old  playwrights,  occurs  again  in  '*  Henry  IV."  Part  I. 
Act  II.  8c.  1:- 

"  Ay,  when  f  canst  tell? '» 

And  is  perhaps   alluded  to  Just  before  in  this  Scene,  when 
Dromio  8.  says  :— 

'*  Bight,  sir;  I'll  Ml  pan  tehen,  an  you'll  tell  me  wherefore." 

•  I  hope  T]  Malone  thought  that  a  line  following  this.  In  which 
the  speaker  threatened  Luce  with  the  correction  of  a  rope,  has 
been  lost.  "  In  a  subsequent  Scene  he  puts  the  threat  into 
execution,  by  ordering  Dromio  to  70  and  buy  a  rope's-end."  As 
all  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  is  in  rhyme,  and  hope  here  has  no 
comsponding  word,  perhaps  Malone  was  right. 
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ACT  III.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


[scene  I. 


Dbo.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 

Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat 

the  door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Adr.  [  Within,']  Who  is  that  at  the  door  that 

keeps  aU  this  noise  ? 
Deo.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled 

with  unruly  boys. 
Ajnt.  E.   Are  you  there,  wife? — ^You  might 

have  come  before. 
Adb.   Your  wife,  sir  knave! — Go;    get  you 

from  the  door. 
Dbo.  E.    If  you  went  in   pain,   master,  this 

knave  would  go  sore. 
Ano.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome ; 

— ^we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part 

with  neither. 
Dbo.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ; — ^bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that 

we  cannot  get  in. 
Dbo.  E.    You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your 

garments  were  thin. 
Your  cake,  here,  is  warm  within ; — you  stand  here 

in  the  cold ; — 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so 

bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.   Go,  fetch  me  something,  I'll  break 

ope  the  gate. 
Dbo.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll 

break  yt>ur  knave's  pate. 
Dbo.  E.  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you, 

sir,  and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 

behind. 
Dbo.  S.  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking,  out 

upon  thee,  hind  I 
Dbo.  E.  Here's  too  much,  out  upon  thee  I  I 

pray  thee  let  me  in. 


•  Once  <*<«,— ]  "Thltexpre»slon."ob8erveiMaloiie,"appeari 
to  me  80  singular,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  the  passage  to 
be  corrupt."  Steevens  thinks  it  may  mean,  Onctfor  alt,  at  onee, 
and  more  recent  editors  accept  this  interpretation.  1  he  tnith  Is, 
Qnee,  or  one;  was  very  commonly  used  by  the  old  writers  in  place 
of  nonce,  or  nones,  implying  the  occasion,  the  purpose  in  hand, 
the  time  being,  See,,  as  in  the  following  examples :-~ 

"if  any  eyyll  come  thereof,  ye  can  consider  to  whome  it  must 
be  imputed,  ones  the  example  is  very  straunge  and  perillous."— 
Ellis's  Original  Lettern,  8cc.  1st  Series,  vol.  u.  p.  1 70. 

Here  the  meaning  I  take  to  be,  "meantime  the  example  is  very 
strange,"  ftc.  In  a  passage  of  the  Ancient  Morality,  "  Hycke 
Scomer,"  (Hawkins'  Edition,)  p.  S5,  we  meet  with  a  notable 
instance,  where  the  word  ones  seems  to  be  used  both  in  the  sense 
it  bear*  in  the  present  day  and  in  that  of  for  the  nonee  .*— 

"  For  as  toone  as  they  hare  sayd,  In  ntanus  iua,  ones 
By  Ood,  theyr  truthe  is  stopped  at  ones." 
Again,  in  "  WUy  Beguiled,"  (Hawkins'  Edition,)  p.  344 :— 

"  Thus  cxaft  by  cunning  once  shall  be  beguiled." 
Again,  in  Peele's  "  DaridaDd  Bethsabe,'*(Dyce*s£dition,)p.  44:— 
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Dbo.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 

fish  have  no  fin. 
•   Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in ;  go,  borrow  me  a 

crow. 
Dbo.  E.   a  crow  without  feather  ? — Master, 

mean  you  so  ? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow 

together. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone ;  fetch  me  an  iron 

crow. 
Bal.  Have  patience,  sir,  Oh,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolatcd  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once(l)  this,* — your  long  experience   of  her* 

wisdom. 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead,  on  her*  part,  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why,  at  this  time,  the  doors  are  made^  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner. 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself,  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  you  ofier.to  break  in, 
Now,  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 
Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation. 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 
And  dweU  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 
For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant  .E.  You  have  prevail'd ;  I  will  depart  in  quiet. 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, — 
Pretty  and  witty — wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle, — 
There  wiU  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 


(•)  First  folio,  pour. 

"  Live,  Absalom,  my  son,  onee  in  peace." 
In  Ben  Jonson's  "Cynthia's  Bevels,"  Act  IV.  8c.  1  :~- 

"  I  would  this  water  would  arrive  onee." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Play  of  "The  Nice  Valour." 
Act  II.  8c.  1:— 

"  I'll  have  all  woman-kind  struck  in  time  for  me. 
After  thirteen  once." 
So,  also,  in  our  author,  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  I.  8c.  2 : — 

"  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society,  onee,  —** 
And  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.  8c.  S  :— 

"  Onee,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not  to  deny  him." 
"  Onee  this,"  then,  in  the  passage  above,  may  mean,  for  the 
nonce,  this,  &c. ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  preccdM 
and  what  follows. 

b  The  doors  are  made  against  fo«.]    To  make  the  door,  i.  e.  to 
bar  the  door,  is  an  expression  still  used  in  parts  of  England. 


ACT  III.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORa 


[scene  II. 


To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home 

And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this  I  know  'tis  made : 

Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ;  * 

For  there 's  the  house ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 

(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 

Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste ; 

Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 

I'll   knock  elsewhere,  to   see   if  they'll  disdain 

me. 
Ano.  I'll  meet  you  at  that  place  some  hour 

hence. 
Ant.  E.  Do  so  ;  this  jest  shall  cost  me  some 

expense.  l_Exeuni, 


SCENE  11.— The  same. 
Enter  Luciana*  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be,  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?     Shall  Antipholus, 
Even   in   the  spring  of  love — ^thy   love-springs 
rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,t  grow  so  rainous  ?  ** 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness ; 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,'  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your    false    love  with  some  show  of 
blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet, — speak  fair, — ^become  disloyalty ;  ** 

Apparel  Vice  like  Virtue's  harbinger ; 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ?  X 
'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board. 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 


(•)  Piist  folio,  Juliana,  (f)  Pint  folio,  buildinos. 

(I)  Pint  folio,  attain, 

«  Poicopfno;]  In  the  old  editions,  for  Porcupine,  we  haye 
•Iwayi  Porpentine. 

b  Shall  lov9t  in  building,  grow  to  rninoui?]    Tbe  fint  folio 
tcftds,-^ 

'*  Shall  lore,  in  buiUing§,  grow  so  ruinatt,** 
As  a  rhyme  i»  evidently  required  to  Antipholne,  Mr.  Steerens 
recommended  ruinout,  in  place  of  ruinate ;  and  this  lection  is 
•Imost  inyariably  adopted.    It  is  in  some  measure  Justified  too, 
by  a  passage  in  "Tbe  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  V.  Sc.  4,— 
**  Lcare  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall." 
'*  With  respect  to  tooe-epringt,"  or  "  the  buds  of  loTe,"  Mslone 
lemarlis,— *' It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  tvringe,  in  its 
primary  signification,  means  the  young  shoots  or  buds  of  plants." 
*'  This  canker  that  eaU  up  looe*i  tender  epring." 

Venue  and  Adonie, 
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Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe,* 

Being  compact  of  credit,*  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve : 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister, — cheer  her, — call  her  wife : 
'TIS  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers 
strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress  (what  your  name  is  else 
I  know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine). 
Less,  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace,  you  show 
not, 

Than  oiu*  earth's  wonder;    more  than  earth, 
divine  I 
Teach  me,  dear  creature  I  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors, — feeble, — shallow, — weak, — 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?     Would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll 
yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline. 
Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bride '  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die :  (2) 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 

Luc.  WTiat,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  ^  how,  I  do  not 
know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun, 
being  by. 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  not  beUeve. 

e  Or,  if  gou  like  elsewhere, — ]  See  note.  p.  120,  on  otherwhere. 
^  Become  dielogaltg ;]  That  is,  render  it  becoming,  tet  it  og. 
•  Being  compact  of  credit,—]    That  is  to  say,  made  up  of 
eredulitg. 

**  If  he,  compact  of  Jars,  grows  musical." 

J»  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  8c.  7, 
*'  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

A  Mideummer  Night' t  Dream,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 
So,  in  Nash*8    "  Pierce  Pennilesse/*— "  The  Prenchman  (not 
altered  tnm  his  own  nature)  is  whollie  compact  of  deceivable 
courtship." 

t  And  as  a  bride  rit  take  thee,—)    Por  bride,  I  am  responsible. 
The  authentic  copy  reads  bud,  which  was  transformed  to  bed  in 
the  second  folio,  and  this  has  been  followed  in  every  edition 
since  t 
V  Kot  mad,  but  mated ;]  Mated,  that  is,  bewildered,  fascinated . 


ACT  III.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


[BCEIfE  II. 


Luc.  Gaze  where*  you  should^  and  that  will 
clear  jour  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink^  sweet  love !  as  look 
on  night, 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ? — call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself, — mine  own  self's  hotter  part, — 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim ! 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  he. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet!  for  I  aim* 
thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ! 
Thou  hast  no  hushand  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  Oh,  soft,  sir ! — ^hold  you  still ! 

I'U  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will. 

lExit  LUCIANA. 


Enter,  from  the  house  of  Antipholus  ©/"Ephesus, 
D&OMio  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  ? — where 
run'st  thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir? — am  I  Dromio? 
— am.  I  your  man  ? — am  I  myself  ? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio; — thou  art  my  man; 
— thou  art  thyself. 

Dbo.  S.  I  am  an  ass ; — I  am  a  woman's  man ; 
— and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  Wliat  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due 
to  a  woman; — one  that  claims  me; — one  that 
haunts  me ; — one  that  will  have  me ! 

Ant.  S.  Wliat  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would 
lay  to  your  horse ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a 
l)ea8t :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have 
me ;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature, 
lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she? 

Dro.  S.  a  very  reverent  bwly  ;  ay,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  ho  say,  sir- 


(•)  First  folio,  when. 

•>  For /aim  thtfe.]  The  folio,  1623,  has,  "I  am  thee."  Steevens 
suggested,  "  I  aim  thee." 

l>  Without  he  say,  sir  reverence :]  A  very  common  and  a  very  old 
corruption  of  aalrd  reverentid,  save  reverence,  used  as  an  apology 
l<efore  saying  anything  not  very  cleanly.  "  I'he  time  hath  been, 
when,  if  we  did  speak  of  this  loathsome  stuff,  tobacco,  we  used 
to  put  a  '  Sir  reverence '  before,  but  we  forget  our  good  manners." 
—Old  tract  on  the  origin  of  tobacco,  quoted  by  Gifford,  in  his 
Edition  of  '*Ben  Jonson,"  vol.  vi.  p.  149.  This  inte^ection, 
and  another, "  saving  your  presence,"  are  still  adopted  among  the 
lower  classes. 

•  For  why  the  sipea/«,— 1  For  vhy,  Mr.  Dyce  tells  us,  is 
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reverence:^  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match, 
and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen- wench, 
and  all  grease :  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put 
her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from 
her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and 
the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland  winter :  if 
she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  bum  a  week  longer 
than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  Wliat  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face 
nothing  like  so  clean  kept.  For  why*^  she 
sweats, — ^a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime 
of  it. 

Ant.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain ;  Noah*s  flood 
could  not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir;  but  her  name  and*  three 
quarters,  that 's  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not 
measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from 
hip  to  hip ;  she  is  spherical  like  a  globe, — I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands 
Ireland? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks ;  I  found 
it  out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S,  Wliere  Scotland? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  \Miei-e  Franco  ? 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead ;  arai'd  and  revert<?d, 
making  war  against  her  heir.(S) 

Ant.  S.  Wliei-e  England  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  1 
could  find  no  whiteness  in  them ;  but  I  guess,  it 
stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran 
between  France  and  it. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it  hot 
in  her  breath. 

Ant.  S.  WTiere  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro.  S.  O  sir,  upon  her  nose, — all  o'er  em- 
bellished with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  de- 
clining their  rich   aspect   to   the   hot   breath  of 


(•)  First  folio,  •*. 


equivalent  to  becauee,  for  thi$  reason  that,  and  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  have  an  interroi;ation  point  put  after  it;  and  he  cites, 
among  other  examples,  the  following,— 

'*  But  let  me  see ;  what  time  a  day  is't  now  1 
It  cannot  be  imagined  by  the  tsunne, 
For  why  I  have  not  scene  it  shine  toHJIaie." 

A  framing  for  Faire  Women,  1599,  Big.  £.  4. 

He  might  have  added  this,  f^om  our  author's  ''Richard  II.*' 
Act  V.  Sc.  1,— 

**  For  why  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise." 


Spain,  who  sent  whole  armadoea  of  carracks  to 
be  baUast  at  her  nose.* 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

Dbg.  S.  O  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To 
conclude,  this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me; 
caird  me  Dromio ;  swore  I  was  assured  •*  to  her ; 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  mc, — as 
the  mark  of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck, 
the  great  wart  on  my  lefl  arm, — that  I,  amazed, 
ran  from  her  as  a  witch ; 
And  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel. 
She  had  transform'd  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made 
me  turn  i'the  wheel. 

Ant.  S.    Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the 
road; 
And,  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 
"WTiere  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dbg.  S.  As  from  a  beai*  a  man  would  run  for  life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.      lExii, 


ti  Tobe  ballast  at  kernote.^  Ballast,  Mr.  Malone  remarks,  was  a 
contraction  not  of  butla$ted,  but  of  bnkued,  or  balaced,  Spain  sent 
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Ant,  S.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit 
here. 
And,  therefore,  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  Anqelo,  mth  the  chain. 

Ano,  Master  Antipholus. 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang.    I  know  it  well,  sir.     Lo,  here  is  the 

chain; 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine ; 
The  chain  unfinishM  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with 

this? 
Ano.  "WTiat  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made 

it  for  you. 
Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir  I  I  bespoke  it  not. 


whole  fleets  of  vessels  to  be  fVeighted  with  the  treasures  of  her  nose. 
*>  Assured  to  her ;]  Affianced  to  her. 

K  2 


ACT   III.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[8CE5B  II. 


Ano.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times 
you  have. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now. 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 
Anq.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  you  well! 

[Exit. 


Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot 
tell; 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain, 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I  'U  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.       [^ExU, 


ACT    IV 


SCENE  l.—The  same. 


JSnier  a  Merchant/  Akgelo,  and  an  Officer. 


M£B. 


the 


You  know  since  Pentecost 

dae, 
And  since,  I  have  not  much  impdrtun'd  jou ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  hut  that  I  am  hound 
To  Persia,  and  want  guilders  for  my  voyage 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 


sum  IB 


ik  A  Merchant,]  The  folio,  1623,  contains  no  list  of  the  persons 
represented  in  this  play ;  but  in  the  list  invariably  adopted  by 
modem  editors,  this  character,  strange  to  say,  has  been  omitted 
altogether. 

t»  J$  grotiing  to  me—]    Accruing  to  me.    Thus,  in  Act  IV. 


Or  I  'U  attach  you  h j  this  officer. 

Ano.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  jou^ 
Is  growing  **  to  me  hy  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain ;  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Fleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  hond,  and  thank  you  too. 


Sc.  4  :— 

*'  And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it/ 
Again,  same  Act  and  Scene : — 

••  Say,  how  grow*  it  due  ?  " 
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ACT  IT.] 


COMEDY  OF  KRROR& 


[scene  I. 


Enter  A>'tipholu8  of  EpJiesus,  and  Dbomio  of 
Ephesus,  from  the  Courtezan's. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save;    see  where 

he  comes. 
Ant.  E.  \\liile  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house, 
go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  *  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
But,  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith ;  get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year! — 
I  buy  a  rope  I  •  [Exit  Dbomio. 

Ant.  E.  a  man  is  well  help  up  that  trusts  to 
you : 
I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain, 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long 
If  it  were  chain'd  together,  and  therefore  came 
not. 
Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour ;  here 's  the 
note. 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat. 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargefid  fashion. 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  T  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman. 
I  pray  you  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 
Ant.  E.  I  am  not  fumish'd  with  the  present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her 

yourself? 
Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 

time  enough. 
Ang.  Well,  sir,  I  will.     Have  you  the  chain 

about  you  ? 
Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you 
have; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  yoiu*  money. 
Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the 
chain : 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord !  you  use  this  dalliance  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 


But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Meb.  The  hour  steals  on;  I  pray  you,  sir, 

despatch. 
Ang.  You  hear  how  he  importunes  me ;  the 

chain — 
Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch 

your  money. 
Ang.  Come,  come;  you  know  I  gave  it  you 
even  now : 
Either  send    the  chun,   or  send  me  by  some 
token.* 
Ant.  E.   Fie !   now  you  run  this  humour  out 
of  breath. 
Come,  where 's  the  chidn  ? — I  pray  you  let  me 

see  it. 
•    Meb.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Gt)od  sir,  say  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me  or  no ; 
If  not,  I  '11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Ant.  E.  I  answer  you  !  What  should  I  answer 

youl 
Ang,  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  E.  I   owe  you   none  till   I   receive  the 

chain. 
Ang.  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 

since. 
Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me 

much  to  say  so. 
Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it. 
Consider,  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 
Meb.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 
Off.  I  do ;  and  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name, 

to  obey  me. 
Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation. 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer. 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir ;  you  hear  the  suit. 
Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail; — 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 


Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse  from  the  Bay, 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.  Our  fraughtage,  sir. 


(«)  Pint  folio,  thHr. 

>  r  bttp  a  thousand  pound  a  ^enr!^!  hup  a  rope  f]  What  con- 
nexion is  there  between  the  purchue  of  a  thousand  pound  a  year 
and  a  rope  t    Here,  aa  In  many  other  instances  of  obscurity  in 
Shakespeare,  there  may  have  been  an  allusion  well  understood  at 
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the  time ;  but  which,  referring  merely  to  some  transitory  event,  or 
to  some  popular  bye-word  of  the  moment,  has  passed  into  oblivion, 
and  will  never  be  recovered. 

b  Or  tend  me  by  some  token.]  It  has  been  proposed  to  read,— 
or  send  by  me.  See. ;  but  the  inversion  was,  doubtless,  a  peculiarity 
of  the  period. 


ACT  IT.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORa 


[8CEKB  II, 


T  have  convey  d  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamura,  and  aqua  vitro. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land :  they  stay  for  nought  at  all, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.   How  now  ?  —  a  madman  ?  —  Why, 
thou  peevish  sheep,* 
What  ship  of  Epidomnum  stays  for  mo  ? 

Dro.  S.  a  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave  1  I  sent  thee  for 
a  rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon. 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will   debate  this   matter  at  more 
leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk, 
That 's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it : 
Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street. 
And  that  shall  bail  me : — hie  thee,  slave ;  begone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison,  till  it  come. 
[^Exeunt  Merchant,  An»elo,  Officer,  and  Ant.  E. 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana ! — ^that  is  where  we  din'd, 
T^liere  Dowsabcl  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass ; 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

lExU. 


SCE^'E  Jl.—TJie  same. 
Enter  Adriana  and  Lfciana. 

Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye, 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 
Look'd  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily  ? 
"WTiat  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of*  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?** 

Lrc.  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right.* 

Adr.  He  meant  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  my 
spite. 

Lrc.  Then  swore  he,  that  ho  was  a  stranger  here. 


(•)  First  folio,  Oh. 

»  Why^  thou  peevish  sheep, 

What  ship—] 
The  sane  quibble  on  sheep  and  ship  occurs,  it  will  be  remem- 
beied,  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

b  0/  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  f]  A  strange  conceit. 
She  means,  What  opinion  did  you  form  as  to  the  rcAlity  of  his 
solicitation  from  the  varying  emotions  expressed  by  his  visage? 
I  suspect,  however,  that  ease  is  a  misprint  for  race.  The  rapid 
changes  of  expression  in  the  countenance  may  be  not  inaptly 
termed  a  race. 

c  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right.]  This  was  an  idiom 
in  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  day.  Thus,  in  "  Richard 
III.'*  Act  I.  Sc.  3  :— 


Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn 

he  were. 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of 

me. 
Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy 

love? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then  my  speech. 
Adr.  Didst  speak  him  fair? 
Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his 

will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-fac'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  making,*^  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a 
one? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah  !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse : 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away ;  • 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue 
do  curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  SjTacuse. 

Dro.  S.  Here,  go ;  the  desk — the  purse ;  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  S.  By  running  fast. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio?  Is  he  well? 
Dro.  S.  No  ;  he 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than 
hell. 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  (1)  hath  him  ; 
One,  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf, — nay,  worse — a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,   a    shoulder-clapper,  —  one  that 

countennands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry 
foot  well  ;(2) 


"  You  may  denp  that  you  were  not  the  cause,"  See. 
A  Stigmatical  in  making^—]  That  is,  branded  fty  nature  with 
deformity. 

•  Far  from  her  nest  the  laptHng  cries  mpay ;]  This  allusion  to 
the  habits  of  the  lapwing  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  old  poets. 
"  You  resemble  the  lapwing,  who  crieth  most 
Where  her  nest  is  not." — Lilt's  Campaspe,  1584. 
So,  also,  Greene,  in  his  Second  Part  of  "  Coney  Catching,"  1592;— 
"But  again  to  our  priggers,  who,  as  before  I  said, — cry  with  the 
lapwing  farthest  from  her  nest"  &e. 
And  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Underwoods  :"— 

*'  Where  he  that  knowes,  will  like  a  lapwing  Jtie, 
Farrefrom  the  nest,  and  so  himself  belle." 
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One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls 
to  hell.(3) 
Adu,  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dho.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case. 
Adb.  \Miat! — is   he   arrested? — tell   me   at 

whose  suit. 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested 
well; 
But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that 

can  I  tell. 
Will   jou   send   him,   mistress,   redemption,   the 
money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adb.  Go  fetch  it,  sister.      This  I  wonder  at, 

[Exit  LUCIANA. 

That  he,*  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt. 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dbg.  S.  Not  on  a  band,'  but   on   a  stronger 
thing : 
A  chain — a  chain  ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adb.  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dbo.  S.  No,  no,  the   bell;    'tis  time   that   I 
were  gone : 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and   now  the   clock 
strikes  one. 
Adb.  The  hours  come  back  I — that  did  I  never 

hear. 
Dbo.  S.  0,  yes :  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

a'  turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adb.  As  if  time  were  in  debt! — ^how  fondly 

dost  thou  reason ! 
Dbo.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and   owes 
more  than  ho 's  worth  to  season. 
Nay,  he*s  a  thief,  too :  have  you  not  heard  men 

say, 
That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  a' t  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 

way, 
Ilath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a 
day? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adb.  Go,  Dromio;  there's  the  money — bear 
it  straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit, — 
Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury. 

lEx^unt. 


(•)  First  folio,  Thu$. 


(t)  First  folio,  If /. 


1^  Ona  band,—]  Dromio  equivocates  between  bandf  i.e.  a  legal 
bond,  and  a  bandt  or  tie  for  tlie  neck. 

b  What,  have  yov  pot  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new  apparelPdf] 
Theobald  conjectured  that  a  word  or  two  had  slipped  out  in 
copying,  or  at  press;  and  proposed  to  rectify  the  omission  by 
reading,  "  What,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  picture  ? "  &c.  The 
addition  seems  uncalled  for.  Dromio  on  his  return,  surprised  to 
find  his  master  unattended  by  the  officer,  asks,  "Have  you  got 
the  picture  of  old  Adam  new  apparell'd  r "  that  is,  Have  you 
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SCENE  HI.— The  same. 


Enter  ANTrPHoms  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth 
salute  me. 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me :  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now,  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 
What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
appareU'd?** 

Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this  ?  What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Nou  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise, 
but  that  Adam  thai  keeps  the  prison :  he  diat  goes 
in  the  calf 's-skin  that  was  killed  for  the  prodigal ; 
he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel, 
and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dbo.  S.  No  ? — why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that 
went  like  a  base-viol  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the 
man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
them  a  fob,^  and  'rests  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes 
pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives  them  suits  of 
durance;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more 
exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. (^) 

Ant.  S.  What ! — -thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  God  give  you  good  rest  I 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be 
gone? 

Dbo.  S.  Why,  sir.  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to 
tarry  for  the  hoy.  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels 
that  you  sent  for  to  deliver  you. 


put  him  on  a  new  suit,-~ehtinged  hie  suit  t  quibbling  on  tuit^ 
the  action,  and  suit,  the  apparel.  He  terms  the  sergeant  *'  old 
Adam,"  because  both  went  in  buff-leather.  A  very  ancient  jest  on 
our  first  parents'  costume.  The  sergeant's  dress,  however,  waa 
not  always  the  "  suit  of  durance."  He  at  times  wore  a  black  cloak, 
or  gown : — 

"  Had  we  blacke  gownes,  upon  my  life  I  sweare 
Many  would  sny  that  we  foure  Seijeants  were." 

The  Knave  of  Hearts,  &c.,  S.  Bowlakd,  1612. 
«  When  fffntlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  'rests  them  ;] 
The  folio,  1623,  has  a  sob,  which  is  clearly  wrong,  but  what  is  gained 
by  8ubititutii)g/o6  f    Would  not  sop  be  more  to  the  purpose  r 
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Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  bo  am  I, 
And  hero  we  wander  in  illusions; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

CouB.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me 
not! 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  is  this  Mistress  Satan  ? 

Ant.  S.  It  :s  the  devil ! 

Dbo.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse — she  is  the  devil's 
dam ;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light 
wench :  and  thereof  £omes,  that  the  wenches  say, 
God  dam  me;  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  God 
make  me  a  light  wench.  It  is  written,  they  ap- 
pear to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect 
of  fire,  and  fire  wiU  bum ;  ergOy  light  wenches 
will  bum.     Come  not  near  her. 

CouB.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
sir. 
"Will  you  go  with  me?  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  if  you*  do,  expect  spoon- 
meat,  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon 
that  must  eat  with  the  dcvU. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid,  then,  fiend !    WTiy  tell'st  thou 
me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress. 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

CouB.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner. 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd ; 
And  1 11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dbo.  S.  &>me  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of 
one's  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cheny-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous, 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise ;  an'  if  you  ^ve  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chdin,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

CouB.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the 
chain ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !     Come,  Dromio, 
let  us  go. 

Dbo.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mistress, 
that  you  know. 

[^Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dbo.  S. 

CouB.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducat8,(^ 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain ; — 


(*)  The  fint  folio  omits  yom. 


Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 

The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 

Of  his  own  doors  bemg  shut  against  his  entrance. 

Belike  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 

On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 

And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 

He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 

My  ring  away.     This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 

For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [^Exit, 


SCENE  lY.—The  tame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  0£Bcer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break 
away: 
I  'U  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day, 
And  will  not  lightly  tmst  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dbomio  q/*  Ephesus,  with  a  ropi^  end. 

Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 
Dbo.  E.  Here  '^  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 

them  all. 
Ant.  E.  But  where 's  the  money  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the 

rope. 
Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 
Dbo.  E.   I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at 

the  rate. 
Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 

home? 
Dbo.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir,  and  to  that  end 

am  I  retum'd. 
Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  \Beat\ng  him. 

Off.  Gtx)d  sir,  be  patient. 
Dbo.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am 
in  adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 
Dbo.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 
Dbo.  E.  I  would   I  were  senseless,   sir,  that 
I  might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dbo.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove 
it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the 
hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have 
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notMng  at  his  hands  for  mj  service  but  blows. 
Wlien  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when 
I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with  beating :  I  am  waked 
with  it  when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it  when  I  sit ; 
driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home ; 
welcomed  home  with  it  when  I  return ;  nay,  I  bear 
it  on  my  shoulders  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ; 
and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg 
with  it  from  door  to  door. 

jEnter  Adriana,  Luciana,  the  Courtezan,  and 
a  Schoolmaster  called  FmcH. 

Ajjt.  E.  Come,  go  along ;   my  wife  is  coming 

yonder. 
Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  ^nem,  respect  your 
end;    or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,* 
Beware  the  ropers  end. 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [Beats  him, 

CoTJB.  How  say  you  now  ?    Is  not  your  hus- 
band mad  ? 
Ann.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. 
Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
CorRv  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  I*' 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel 

your  pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your 

ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within  this 
man, 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  siunts  in  heaven. 

Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace;  I  am  not 

mad. 
Adb.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 
Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
tomers? 
Did  this  companion"  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feaat  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 

Ann.  O,  husband,  God  doth  know  you  dined  at 
home; 


<^  Like  the  pMnot,— ]  Warburton  says  this  alludes  to  people's 
teaching  that  bird  unlucky  words ;  with  which,  when  any  pas- 
senger was  offended,  it  was  the  standing  Joke  of  the  wise  owner 
to  say,  "  Take  heed,  sir,  my  parrot  prophesies  I"  To  this  Butler 
hints  when,  speaking  of  Ralpho's  skill  in  augury,  he  says :~ 

"  Could  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean 
That  spesk,  and  think  contrary  clean ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  Ulk, 
When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk,  knave,  walk." 

b  How  he  trembles  in  hi*  ecstasy  I]  Thus,  in  our  Author's 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  159S  :— 

"  Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  eestaay." 

*  Ecstasy  meant  aberration  of  mind. 
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Where,  would  you  had  remainM  until  this  time, 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 
Ant.  E.   Din'd  at  home !    Thou  villain,  what 

say'st  thou  ? 
Dbg.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 

home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

shut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,*  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and 

you  shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reviPd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 

and  scorn  me  ? 
Dro.  E.  Certes,  she   did;   the  kitchen-vestal 

scom'd  you. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from 

thence  ? 
Dro.  E.  In  verity  you  did ;   my  bones  bear 
witness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  con- 
traries? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmidi  to 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas !  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

Dro.  E.  Money  by  me ! — Heart  and  good-will 
you  might, 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of 

ducats? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.    God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  roe 
witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 
sessed, 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks; 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.  E.   Say,  wherefore   didst  thou  lock  me 
forth  to-day? 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 


"  Extaste,  or  trance.  O.  extas^ ;  Lat.  ecstasis,  abstractio  mentis. 
Est  propria  mentis  emotio,  et  quasi  de  statione  suA  deturbaiio, 
seu  furore,  seu  admiratione,  seu  timore,  aliove  casu  decidat." — 
Minsheu.  Diet.  1617. 

e  This  companion — }  Companion  was  formerly  applied  con- 
temptuously, as  we  now  use  fellow. 

'*  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion." 

Henry  IV.  Xd  Part,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 
*  Perdy,— ]  Corrupted  ftrom  the  French,  Pardieu.    It  occurs 
frequently  in  old  authors,  and  three  or  four  times  again  in  these 
Plsys.    Thus,  in  •'  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2 :— 

"  My  lady  is  unkind,  penly." 
and  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2  :— 

•'  Belike  he  likes  It  not,  perdy."* 


Dbo.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out, 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both! 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  I'll  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

l^Enter  three  or  four,  and  offer  to  bind  him. 
He  striven* 
Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him !  let  him  not  come 

near  me. 
Pinch.  More  company — the  fiend   is   strong 

within  him. 
Lrc.  Ay  me,  poor  man ! — ^how  pale  and  wan 

he  looks ! 
Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me?     Thou 
gaoler,  thou. 


*  This  ii  the  ste^  direction  in  the  authentic  copy. 


I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go ; 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch,  (jo,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic 
too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer  ? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself  ? 

Off.  He  is  my  prisoner ;  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee  ere  I  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  Master  Doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  house.     O,  most  unhappy  day ! 

Ant.  E.  O,  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for 
you. 

Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost 
thou  mad  me  ? 
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ACT  IV.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[SCEJTB   IT 


Be 


Dbo.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ? 
mad,  good  master ;  Cry,  the  devil ! — 

Luc.  God  help  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 
Adb.  Go  bear  him  hence.     Sister,  go  you  with 
me. 
[^Exeunt  PmcH  and  Assistants,  wiih  Ant.  E. 
and  Dko.  E. 
Say,  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 

Ofp.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith ;  do  you  know 

him? 
Adr.  I  know  the  man.     What  is  the  sum  he 

owes? 
Opf.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adb.  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

Ofp.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adb.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had 

it  not. 
CouB.  Whenas'   your   husband,  all 
to-day 

Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adb.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it. 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is ; 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 


rage. 


•  Whenas  your  husband, — ]  This  is  commonly  printed  when 
a$,  &c. ;  in  some  editions  when,  at.  Sic.  As  we  remarked  in 
note(c)  p.  21,  uhen  as  and  when,  whereM  and  where,  were  of  old 
used  interchangeably. 

b  Exeunt,  &c.]  The  old  copy  has  two  stage  directions  here. 
One,  "Bunne  all  oii<,"and  immediately  after,  '*  Exeunt  omnes, 


Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  wUh  his  rapier 
draum,  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.    God,   for   thy  mercy !    they   are  loose 

again ! 
Adb.  And  come  with  naked  swords :  let's  call 
more  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off.  Away;  they'll  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Officer,  Adb.  and  Lrc.** 

Ant.  S.  I  see  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dbo.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran 

from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence : 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dbo.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night ;  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm. — You  saw,  they  speak  us 
fair,  give  us  gold  :  methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle 
nation,  that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff*  aboard. 

[Exeunt. 


a*  fast  a$  may  be,  frighted.** 

c  To  get  our  %XMf!  aboard.]  One  of  the  meanings  attached  to  this 
commonly-used  word,  stuff,  in  early  times,  was  lupgage.  In  the 
orders  issued  for  the  royal  progresses,  Malone  says,  the  king's 
baggage  was  always  thus  denominated. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I,— The  same.     Be/ore  an  AW>ey, 


Enter  Merchant  aiid  Angelo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Meb.  How  is  the  man  estoem'd  here  in  the 
city? 

Ang.  Of  very  reverent  i-eputation,  sir, — 
Of  credit  infinite, — ^highly  belov'd, — 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Meb.  Speak   softly;    yonder,  as  I   think,  he 
walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dkomio  of  Syracuse. 

Ang.  *Tis  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his 
neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I'll  speak  to  him. 


Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble, 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  cii-cumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend  ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea  to-day : — 
This  chain  you  had  of  me, — can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Meb.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it 
too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear 
it? 

Meb.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did 
hear  thee : 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch  !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to-impeach  me  thus! 
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ACT  v.] 


COMEDY  OP  ERRORS. 


ini  prove  mine  honour  aiid  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 
Meb.  I  dare^  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

\_Tkey  draw. 

Enter  Adbiana,  Jjuciana,  Courtezan,  and  others. 

Adb,  Hold! — ^hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake! 
— ^he  is  mad ; 
Some  get  within  him ; '  take  his  sword  away ; — 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dbg.  S.  Eun,  master,  run ;  for  GK)d's  sake,  take 
a  house ; — 
This  is  some  priory ; — in,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dbg.  S,  to  the  Pricry, 

Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people !  wherefore  throng  you 
hither? 

Adb.   To  fetch   my  poor   distracted  husband 
hence : 
Let  us  come  in  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ano.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Meb.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  h^d  the 
man? 

Abb.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad. 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck 
of  sea  ? 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?   Hath  not,  else,  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Abb.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last : 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should,  for  that,  have  reprehended 
him. 

Abb.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adb.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply  in  private. 

Adb.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adb.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  confeixjnce. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it : 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 


*  Somt  gtt  within  ^tm;]    Gel  tcUhin  hi*  guard; 
him. 
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elote  with 


Abb.  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad. 
The  venom  clamour  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing ; 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st,  his  meat  was  sauc*d  with  thy  up- 

braidings: 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, — 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st,  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls: 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair, 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest, 
To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man,  or  beast : 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demean'd   himself  rough,   rude,   and 

wildly. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  ? 
Adb.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. 
Grood  people,  enter  and  lay  hold  on  him ! 
Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 
Adb.  Then  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 

forth. 
Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adb.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  witli  me. 
Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have. 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayei-s. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal**  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, — 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 
Adb.  I  will  not  hence  and  leave  my  husband 
here; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  h&yo 
him.  [Exit  Abbess. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 
Adb.  Come,  go ;  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  teare  and  prayers 
Have  won  liis  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  tlie  abbess. 


l>  A  formal  liuifi— ]  This  seems  to  mean,  A  reatonabU  irsn. 
A  well  regulated  man. 


ACT  v.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[SCElfE   I. 


Meb.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  'm  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  pci-son 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, 
The  place  of  death*  and  sorry'*  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  ahbey  here. 

Ano.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Meb.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusian  merchant, 
"Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ano.  Sec  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc.   Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the 
abbey. 


Enter  Duke,  attended;  -SkjKON,  hare-headed; 
with  the  Headsman  and  other  Officei-s. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly. 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
He  shall  not  die, — so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adb.  Justice,  most  sacred   duke,  against  the 
abbess! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adb.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband, 
WTiom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important"  letter8,(l)  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him  ; 
That  desp'rately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
(With  him  hb  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens. 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence. 
Kings,  jewels, — any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
WTiilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went, 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him. 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one,  with  ireful  passion, — with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us. 


•  The  place  of  death—]  The  original  has  depth  initead  of  death  ; 
and,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  right]y.  According  to  his 
▼iew,  "Mew  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  vol.  i.  p.  225,  "  •  The 
place  of  depth,'  in  the  Greek  story,  the  Barathrum^  means  the 
deep  pit,  into  which  oflenders  were  cast." 

b  And  sorry  execution,^]  Meaning  di»ti.ol,  sorrowful  execution. 

c  At  pour  important  letters,—]  That  is,  in  the  language  of  our 
old  writers,  your  importunaU letters.  Thus,  in  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing/'  Act  II.  Sc.  I :—  "  —if  the  Prince  be  loo  important^  tell 
him  there  is  measure  in  everything,"  &c. 
So  in  *•  King  Lear,*'  Act  IV.  Sc.  4  :— 

••  Therefore  great  France 
My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied." 

d  Beaten  the  maids  a-row,— ]  Arow  is  explained  by  the  com- 
mentators, one  after  another^  successively, 

•<  A  thousand  time  a-row  he  gan  hire  kisse." 

Chacceb,  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6586,  Tyrwhitt's  Ed. 
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Chas'd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  bind  them :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  fortli,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Thei-efore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command, 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 
Dtjke.  Long  since,  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in 
my  wars; 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
WTien  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  tliis  before  I  stir. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Sehy.   O   mistress,  mbtrcss!    shift  and  save 
yourself! 
My  master  and  his  man  arc  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,**  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beaixl  they  have  singed  oflf  with  brands  of 

fire; 
And,  ever  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while, 
His  man,  with  scissors,  nicks  him"  like  a  fool ; 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  tliey  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are 
here, 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us, 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life  I  tell  you  true ! 
I  have  not  breath'd,  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch'  youi-  face,  and  to  disfigure  you : 

[Cry  wUhin, 
Hark,  hark  !   I  hear  him,   mistress ! — fly  ! — be 
gone ! 
Duke.  Come,   stand    by   me ;    fear    nothing. 
Guard  with  halbcrts. 


"  The  curtal  Friar  in  Fountain  Abbey 
Well  can  a  strong  bow  draw ; 
He  will  beat  you  and  your  yeomen 
Set  them  all  on  arow." 

OldBailadSf  Evans,  vol.U.  >.l  * 

e  Nicks  Aim  like  a  fool;]  The  custom  of  »AaWfi^  and  nicking 
the  head  of  a  fool  Is  very  old.  Toilet  says  there  is  a  penalty  9f 
ten  shillmga,  in  one  of  Alft«d's  ecclesiastical  laws,  if  one  oppio- 
briously  shave  a  common  man  like  a  fool;  and  Malone  cites  a 
passage  from  "  The  Choice  of  Change,"  &c.,  by  S.  R.  Gent,  4to. 
1598,—*'  Three  things  used  by  monks,  which  provoke  other  men 
to  laugh  at  their  follies  :  1.  They  are  shaven  and  notched  on  the 
head  like /«o/M." 

f  To  scorch  pour  face,—]  So  the  old  copy.   The  same  spelling 
occurs  in  the  folio,  1623,  Act  III.  Sc.I,  of  "  Macbeth  :*'— 
''  We  have  scorch* d  the  snake,  not  killed  it ;  " 
where,  however,  the  word  meant  is  probably  scotched. 


Adr.  Ah  mc,  it  is  my  husband !    Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borae  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  tlie  abbey  here, 
And  now   he's   there,   past  thought   of  human 
reason  ! 


Enter  Antepholus  and  Dhomio  ofEphesus. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  most    gracious    duke!     Oh, 
grant  me  justice ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  spars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
^GE.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  mc 
dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio. 

»  WkiU  she  with  harlots—]  Antipholus  does  not  mean  eour- 
tmans,  but  base  compatiionst  villains.     So  in  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  Act  II.  8c.  S:- 
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Ant.  E.  Justice,   sweet   prince !   against  that 
woman  there. 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife ; — 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour'd  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong. 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me 

just. 
Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the 
doors  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots'  feasted  in  my  house. 
Duke.  A  grievous  fault.      Say,  woman,  didst 

thou  so  ? 
Adb.  No,  my  good  lord ;  myself,  he,  and  my 
sister. 
To-day  did  dine  together :  so  befal  my  soul 
As  this  is  false,  he  burdens  me  withal ! 


' for  the  harlot  king 

Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm.' 


ACT  tJ 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[sosiri  I. 


Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on 
night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth ! 

Ano.  O  perjur'd  woman!   they  are  hoth  for- 
sworn. 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargcth  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine, 
Nor,  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: — 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her. 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
^liere  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him. 
And,  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 
That  I  this  day  of  him  recciv'd  the  chain, 
'^Miich,  (rod  he  knows,  I  saw  not ;  for  the  which. 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  rctum'd. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them. 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd 

villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hoUow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, — 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  &ce,  as  'twere,  out-facing  me, 
Cries  out  I  was  possess'd :  then,  all  together, 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence. 
And,  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home, 
There  left  me  and  my  man  both  bound  together ; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace,  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ano.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness 
with  him, 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out. 

DoKE.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee  or  no? 

Akg.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Meb.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn  these  ears  of 
mine 


i  And  careflil  »oi«r*,— ]  Painful,  anrhu4  hours. 
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Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart : 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me ; 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  Heaven  1 
And  this  is  false  you  bm^en  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been. 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. 
You  say  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying.     Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dbg.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  tiiere,  at  the 
Porcupine. 

CouB.  He  did;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd 
that  ring. 

Ant.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had 
of  her. 

Duke.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the 
here? 

CouB.  As   sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your 
grace. 

DuKK.  Why,  this  is  strange.     Go,   call   the 
abbess  hither. 
I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad. 

lExit  an  Attendant. 

JGoE.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak 
a  word: 
Haply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

DuKB.  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt. 

JEqk,  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman,  Dromio? 

Dbo.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman, 
sir. 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords. 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

.£o£.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dbo.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you  j 
For  lately  we  were  bound  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient, — are  you,  sir? 

JEoE.  Whj  look  you  strange  on  me?     You 
know  me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

JEkiB,  Oh !  grief  hath  chang'd   me  since  you 
saw  me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,*  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.** 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

.^Ege.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

Mqe,  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 


b  strange  defeatures  in  my  /ace.]  See  Note  (»),  p.  121. 

L   2 


Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir,  but  I  am  sure  T  do  not ;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  *  to 
believe  hint. 

JEoB,  Not  know  my  voice  ?     Oh,  Time's  ex- 
tremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory — 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left — 
My  dull  deaf  eai*8  a  little  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son,  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  ff^ther  in  my  life. 

JEgv.,  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syraeusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted ;  but,  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in 
the  city. 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so ; 
I  ne'er  saw  Syraeusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  years 


»  You  are  now  bound,  &c.]    Of  course,  a  quibble  on  poor 
^geon'«  bonds. 
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Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syraeusa. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 


Ente7'  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse, 
and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  \_All  gather  to  see  them. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or   mine  eyes  de- 
ceive me. 
Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  otlier; 
And  so  of  these,  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?     \Mio  deciphers  them  ? 
Dro.  S.  I,   sir,   am   Dromio ;    cominand   him 

away. 
Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio,  pray  let  me  stay. 
Ant.  S.  iEgeon,   art   thou   not?    or   else   his 

ghost ! 
Dro.  S.  Oh,  my  old  master !  who  hath  boimd 

him  here? 
Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  libei-ty ! 
Speak,  old  -<Egeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  call'd  Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons ! 
Oh,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  -^geon,  speak  ! 


ACT    v.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[dCfillE  I. 


And  speak  unto  the  samo  Emilia ! 

./EoE.  If  I  dream  not/  thou  art  .^^ilia ! 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up. 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth, 
By  force,  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
"WTiat  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

DuK£.  Why,  here  begins   his   morning  story 
right; 
These  two  Antipholus', — these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance ; 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea : 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children,* 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  fii-st. 

Ant.  S.  Xo,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Dufiis.  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord. 

Dho.  R  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that   most 
famous  warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adb.  Wiich   of  you   two  did   dine   with   me 
to-day? 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adh.  And  are  not  you  ray  husband  ? 

Ant.  E.  No  ;  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I ;  yet  did  she  call  mc  so : 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother.     WTiat  I  told  you  then,* 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ano.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had 
of  me. 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested 
me. 

And.  I  think  I  did,  sir;  I  deny  it  not. 


•  //  I  dream  noty—J  In  th«  folio,  1623,  thU  ipeeeh  of  Ageon, 
and  the  subsequent  one  of  the  Abbess,  are  misplaced,  and  come 
after  the  Duke's  speech,  commencing,—"  Why,  here  begins,"  &c. 
Malcne  made  the  necessary  transposition. 

b  To  tke$e  children,—}  Children  must  be  pronounced  as  a  tri- 
syllable. 

e  What  I  told  you  then,  Sic]  This,  and  the  two  lines  following, 
are  addressed  to  Luciana,  and  should  perhaps  be  spoken  aside  to 
her. 

d  Tkeee  Erftors  rare  aro$e.']  The  ancient  copy  has  errors  are^ 
and  this  incontestable  misprint  is  faithftiUy  followed  by  modem 
editors.  Mr.  Collier's  old  corrector  endeavours,  not  very  success- 
fally,  to  rectify  it  by  reading  all  for  are.  I  venture  to  substitute 
rare,  which,  besides  being  closer  to  the  origiilal,  appears  to  give  a 
better  meaning. 

•  Twenty*five  feare  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 

Ofyouy  mjr  eons;  and,  till  this  present  hour, 
M$  heavy  burden  ne'er  delivered.] 


Adp*.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 
Dro.  E.  No  ;  none  by  me. 
Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from 
.       you, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me : 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man, 
And  I  waa  ta'en  for  him  and  he  for  me, 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  *  rare  arose. 

Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father 

here. 
Duke.  It  shall  not  need, — thy  father  hath  his 

life. 
CouB.  Sir,  I   must   have  that  diamond  from 

you. 
Ant.  E.  There,  take  it,  and  much  thanks  for 

my  good  cheer. 
Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the 
pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 
And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That,  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error. 
Have  sufier'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  moke  full  satisfaction. 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  and,  till  this  present  hour," 
My  heavy  burden  ne'er  delivered. 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me;' 
After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity! 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this 

feast. 

lExeunt  Dukk,  Abbess,  JEqbov,  Courtezan, 

Merchant,  Anqslo,  and  Attendants. 

Dbg.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from 

ship-board  ? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou 

embark'd  ? 
Dbg.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in 

the  Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me ;  I  am  your  master, 
Dromio : 


The  original  copy  has  "  thirtie  three  yeares."  The  rectification  of 
time  was  made  by  Theobald,  who  pointed  out  that  as  Mgeon  had 
related  how  at  eighteen  years  his  youngest  boy  "  became  inquisi- 
tive after  his  brother ;"  and,  in  the  present  Scene,  says  it  is  but 
seven  years  since  they  parted,  the  date  of  their  birth  is  settled 
indisputably.  For  the  emendation,  ne'er  for  are,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Dyce. 

f  Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me; 

After  so  long  griefs  such  festivity  Ij 

The  old  copy  gives  us  :— 

"  After  so  long  grief,  such  natlvltg" 

which  can  hardly  be  right,  "  such  nativity,"  that  is,  equai,  or 
proportionate  nativitft,  being  without  sense  here.  Johnson  pro- 
posed festirUg,  which  is  most  likely  what  the  poet  wrote.  The 
compositor  seems  to  have  caught  nativitg  ftrom  the  line  Just  above. 
I  believe,  however,  thia  wora  ia  not  the  only  corruption  in  the 
pastage. 
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ACT  Y.] 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


[SCSVE  I. 


Come,  go  with  us ;  we  '11  look  to  tliat  anon ; 
Embrace  thj  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Antipholus  S.  and  E.,  Adr. 
and  Luc. 
Dbg.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  jour  master's 
house, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ; 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,-^not  my  wife. 

Dbg.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not 
my  brother ; 
I  see  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-fac'd  youth. 


Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 
Dbg.  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dbg.  E.  That 's  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it? 
Dbg.  S.  We  'U  draw  cuts  for  the  senior ;  till 

then,  lead  thou  first. 
Dbg.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus ; 
We  came  into  the  world  hko  brother  and  bro- 
ther; 
And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [Exeunt. 


ILLUSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1 )  Scene  11.— Tkeytay  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage,  d:c,] 
This  was  the  character  attributed  to  Ephesua  in  remote 
agee.  Steeyens  augeeita  that  Shakenieare  might  have 
got  the  hint  for  this  aescription  from  Wamer^s  translation 
of  the  "  Menschmi,"  159o.  "  For  this  assure  jourselfe, 
this  Towne  Bpidamnum  ia  a  place  of  outragioua  ex- 
penoes,  exceeding  in  all  ryot  and  lasoiTiousneese :  and 
(I  heare)  as  full  of  Ribaulds,  ParaaiteB,  Drunkards,  Catch- 
poles.  Cony*  catchers,  and  Sycophants,  as  it  can  hold/*  &c. 
But  it  is  observable  that  Shakespeare,  with  great  pro- 
priety, makes  Antipholus  attach  to  the  Ephesians  higher 
and  more  poetical  qualities  of  cozeni^  tnan  those  enu- 
merated by  the  old  translator.  It  is  not  merely  as  "  catch- 
poles/'  **  cony-catchers/'  and  the  like,  but  as  "  dark- 
working  sorcerers,"  and  "  soul-killing  witches,"  that  he 
speaks  of  them.    And  hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  him 


attribute  the  oross-purposes  of  the  scene  to  supernatural 
agency,  and  see  no  mconsistency  in  his  wooing  Luciana  as 
an  enchantress : — 

"  Teach  me,  dear  creature !  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors — feeble— shallow — weak — 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ?" 

Or  in  his  imagining  that,  to  win  the  sibyl,  he  must  lose 
himself:— 

"  Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 

And  as  a  bride  I  'H  take  thee,  and  there  lie  ; 
And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 

He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die  I " 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I. — Once  tku.'\  The  following  note  in  Gifibrd's 
"Ben  Jonson"  (vol.  iii.  p.  218)  helps  to  confirm  our 
opinion  that  once  in  this  place,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
is  only  another  form  of  nonce,  and  means  for  the  occation, 
for  the  time  being,  ftc.  **  For  the  nonce,  is  simply  for  the 
once,  tor  the  one  thing  in  question,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  is  invariably  its  meaning.  The  aptitude  of  many  of 
our  monosyllables  beginning  with  a  vowel  to  assimie  the 
n  is  well  known ;  but  the  progress  of  this  expression  is 
distinctly  marked  in  our  early  writers,  'a ones,  'an  anes,' 
' for  the  anes,'  'for  the  nanes,'  ' for  the  nones,'  'for  the 
nonce.' " 


(2)  Scene  U.—Ife  gains  hy  death,  that  hath  such  means 
to  die.]  The  allusion  is  obviously  to  the  long  current 
opinion  that  the  syren,  or  mermaid,  decoyed  mortals  to 
destruction  by  the  witchery  of  her  songs.  This  super- 
stition has  been  charmingly  illustrated  by  Leyden,  in  his 

m,  "The  Mermaid,"  {vide  Scott's  "Minstrelsy  of  the 

►ttish  Border,"  vol.  iv.  p.  2d4.) 


'  Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  Chieftain's  woe, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 
The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow, 
lie  seem'd  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 


That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light, 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 
And  round  her  bosom,  hteving  bright, 
Her  glossy,  yellow  ringlets  play. 


Borne  on  a  foamy-crested  wave, 
She  reach'd  amain  the  bounding  prow, 
Then  clasping  fast  the  Chieftain  brave, 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below." 

The  reader  desirous  of  particular  Information  concerning 
the  supposed  existence  and  habits  of  these  seductive  beincp, 
may  consult  Maillot's  "Telliamed,"  Pontopiddan's  "Na- 
tural History  of  Norway,"  and  Waldron's  "Account  of 
the  Isle  of  Man." 

(8)  Scene  II.— 
Ant.  S.  Where  Fnjicel 
Dbo.  S.  In  her  forehead;  amCd  and  reverted,  making 

irar  ctgainsi  her  heir.] 
As  Theobald  first  observed,  an  equivoque  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  between  the  words  hair  and  heir ;  and  by  the 
latter,  was  meant  Henry  IV.  the  heir  of  France,  con- 
cerning whose  succession  to  the  throne  thero  was  a  civil 
war  in  the  oountiy  from  1589  for  several  years.  Henry, 
after  struggling  long  against  the  League,  extricated  him- 
self frx)m  ul  his  difficulties  by  embracing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  at  St.  DenuL  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
July,  15d3,  and  was  crowned  long  of  France  in  February, 
1594.  In  1591,  Lord  Essex  was  dispatched  with  4,000 
troops  to  the  French  king^s  assistance,  and  his  brother 
Walter  was  killed  before  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  From  that 
time  till  Henry  was  peaceably  settled  on  the  throne,  manpr 
bodies  of  troops  were  sent  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  his 
aid :  so  that  his  situation  must  at  that  period  have  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  a  subject  oi  conversation  in 
England.  From  the  reference  to  this  circumstance,  Malone 
im^nnes  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  to  have  been  written 
before  1594. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  II.— ^  devil  in  an  everlasting  oarment  hath 
him.]  A  sergeant's  buff  leather  garment  was  called  durance; 
partly,  it  would  appear,  on  noooant  of  its  everlastina  qualities, 
and  nartly  from  a  quibble  on  the  occupation  of  the  wearer, 
which  was  that  of  arresting  and  dapping  men  in  durance. 
In  Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Uourtier,"  sig.  D,  8d 
edit.  1620,  there  is  a  graphic  aescription  of  a  sergeant,  or 
sheriff's  officer.  "  Oae  of  them  had  on  a  buffe-leather 
jerkin,  all  greasie  before  with  the  droppings  of  beere,  that 
fell  from  his  beard,  and  by  his  side,  a  skeine  like  a 
bre.wer's  bung  knife  ;  and  muffled  he  was  in  a  doke,  tum'd 
over  his  nose>  as  though  hee  had  beene  ashamed  to  showe 
his  face.*' 

This  peculiar  garb  is  again  referred  to  hy  our  author  in 
a  passage  of  "  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  I.  So.  2,— 

"  And  if  not  a  fra^^ jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance?" 
the  point  of  which  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  under- 
stood by  the  commentators.  A  robe  of  durance  was  a  cant 
term,  impl3ring  imprisonment;  and  the  Prince,  after 
dilating  on  purse-stealing,  humorously  calls  attention  to 
its  prolMible  consequences,  by  his  query  about  the  buff 
jerhn.  See  MiDDLBTON'fl  "  Blurt,  Master  Constable,"  Act 
III.  8c.  2  :~ 

"  Tell  my  lady,  that  I  po  in  a  $uU  of  durance:" 

(2)  Scene  II. — A  hound  that  runs  oounter,  and  yet 
draw*  dry  foot  veil  A  To  run  connttr  is  to  follow  on  a 
false  scent ;  to  draw  dry  foot  means  to  track  by  the  mere 
scent  of  the  foot.  A  hound  that  doos  one  is  not  likely  to 
do  the  other ;  but  the  ambiguity  is  explained  by  the 
double  meaning  attached  to  the  words  counter  and  dry  foot. 
The  former  implying  both  faUe,  and  a  prison,  and  the 
latter,  privation  of  scentj  and  lack  of  means.  The  sheriff 's- 
offioer,  as  he  tracks  for  a  prison,  may  be  said  to  run 
counter,  and,  as  he  follows  those  who  have  expended  their 
substance,  he  draws  dry  foot. 

(3)  Scene  II. — One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries 
poor  souls  to  hell.]  By  b^ore  the  iiidgmerU,  in  its  secondary 
sense,  Dromio  is  supposed  to  allude  to  arrest  on  mesne- 
process.  Hell  was  a  cant  term  for  the  worst  dungeon  in  the 
wretched  prisons  of  the  time.  There  was  the  Master's  Side, 
the  Knights  Ward,  the  Hole,  and  last  and  most  deplorable, 
the  department  ctJled  Hell,  which  was  the  receptacle  for 
those  who  had  no  means  to  pay  the  extortionate  fines 
exacted  for  better  accommodation. 

(4)  Scene  III. — He  thai  sots  up  his  rost  to  do  more  ex- 
ploits with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike.]  Dromio  plays 


on  the  word  rest,  arrest,  and  a  metaphor,  very  common  in 
our  old  writers,  setting  up  his  rest,  which  is  t^en  from 
p;aming,  and  means  slaking  his  ail  upon  an  event.  Hence 
It  was  frequently  applied  to  express  fixed  determination, 
steadfast  purpose.  Thus,  in  ''  All 's  Well  that  Ends  WelL" 
Act  II.  Sc.  1  :- 

"  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  tet  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy.** 

The  Morris-pike  is  oflen  mentioned  by  old  writers. 
It  was  the  Moorish  pike,  and  was  constantly  used  both 
in  land  and  sea  warfare,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

(6)  Scene  III.— ^  ring  he  hath  qf  mine  vorth  forty 
ducats.]  The  number  forty  was  very  anciently  adopted  to 
express  a  great  many,  in  the  same  way  that  we  now  use 
dfty,  or  a  score.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  recorded  that  the 
flood  was  forty  days  on  the  earth ;  the  Israelites  were 
forty  years,  and  our  Saviour  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  Job  mourned  forty  days.  In  Hindustani,  the 
word  chalis,  forty,  has  the  same  indefinite  acceptation ; 
chaiis-sutun,  denoting  literally /or(y  columns,  being  ap- 

Plied  to  a  palace  with  a  number  of  pillars.  So  also  in 
or sia,  chihal  signifies  furty,  and  Porsopolis,  because  it  is 
a  city  of  mrmy  towers,  is  called  chihal-minar,  "  the  forty 
towers."  In  like  manner,  too,  the  insect  which  we  name 
centipede,  is  there  known  as  chihal-pd,  **  forty  feet."  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  not  at  all  unoommon  among  old 
English  writers ; — 

"  Quoth  Nicenesa  to  NewfanKle,  thou  art  such  a  Jacke, 
That  thou  devisest /or/t>  fashions  for  my  ladle's  backe." 

The  Cobler's  Prophecy,  1594. 

And  it  is  so  used  repeatedly  by  Shakespeare;  fix* 
example, — 

"  I  have  learned  these /orjjf  years." 

Richard  II.' Act  I.  Sc.  3. 
"  I  will  have /or<^  moys." 

Henry  F.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
"  I  myself  fight  notonre  in  forty  years." 

Henry  FI.  Part  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 
"  Some  forty  truncheoneers  draw." 

Henry  Fill.  Act  V.  Sc.  5. 
"  I  could  beat/or/^  of  them." 

Coriolanue,  Act  III.  Sc.  I. 
"  I  saw  her  once  hop /or/y  paces." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  II.  Sc  2. 


'  1  had  rather  than  forty  pound." 

Tu  "" 


wetftk  Night,  Act  V.Sc.  I. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I.— At  your  important  fetters,  <fe.\] 
''Shakspoare,  who  gives  to  all  nations  the  customs  of 
his  own,  seem?  from  this  pa^sago  to  allude  to  a  court  of 
wirds  in  Ephosus.  The  court  of  wards  was  always  oon- 
si<lered  as  a  grievous  opproasion.  It  is  glanced  at  as  early 
as  in  the  old  morality  of  Hycke  Scomer : — 

* these  ryche  men  ben  unkinde : 

Wydowes  do  curse  lordcs  and  gentyllmen, 

For  they  contrayne  them  to  marry  with  th^ir  men ; 

Ye,  wheder  they  wyll  or  no.'"— Steevsvs. 
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"In  the  passage  before  us,  Shakapeare  was  thinking 
particularly  on  the  interest  which  the  king  had  in  England 
in  the  marriage  of  his  wards,  who  were  the  heirs  of  his 
tenants  holding  by  knight's  service,  or  in  capiti,  and  were 
under  ago;  an  interest  which  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Shak- 
speare's  time  exerted  on  all  occasions,  as  did  her  suo- 
cossors,  till  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries ;  the  poet  attributes  to  the  duke  the  same  right 

to  choose  a  wife  or  a  husband  for  his  wards  at  Ephesus? 

Malone. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


ON 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERROES. 


"  The  alternate  rhymes  that  are  found  in  this  play,  as  well  as  in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/ 
'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  'The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/  are  a  further  proof 
that  these  pieces  were  among  our  author's  earliest  productions.  We  are  told  by  himself  that '  Venus 
and  Adonis'  was  'the  first  heir  of  his  invention.'  The  'Rape  of  Lucrece'  probably  followed  soon 
afterwards.  When  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage,  the  measure  which  he  had  used  in  those  poems 
naturally  presented  itself  to  him  in  his  first  dramatick  essays :  I  mean  in  those  plays  which  were 
written  originally  by  himself.  In  those  which  were  grounded,  like  the  Henries,  on  the  preceding 
productions  of  other  men,  he  naturally  followed  the  example  before  him,  and  consequently  in  those 
pieces  no  alternate  rhymes  are  found.  The  doggrcl  measure,  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  employed  in 
none  of  our  author's  plays  except '  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  *  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost/  also  adds  support  to  the  dates  assigned  to  these  plays ;  for  these  long  doggrel  verses 
are  written  in  that  kind  of  metre  which  was  usually  attributed  by  the  dramatic  poets  before  his  time 
to  some  of  their  inferior  characters.*  He  was  imperceptibly  infected  with  the  prevailing  mode  in  these 
his  early  compositions ;  but  soon  learned  to  '  deviate  boldly  from  the  common  track '  left  by  preceding 
writers."— Malonb. 

"  This  drama  of  Shakspeare's  is  much  more  varied,  rich,  and  interesting  in  its  incidents  than  the 
Menaechmi  of  Plautus ;  and  while,  in  rigid  adherence  to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  our 
poet  rivals  the  Roman  play,  he  has  contrived  to  insinuate  the  necessary  previous  information  for  the 
spectator,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  artful  than  that  adopted  by  the  Latin  bard ;  for 
whilst  Plautus  has  chosen  to  convey  it  through  the  medium  of  a  prologue,  Shakspeare  has  rendered  it 
at  once  natural  and  pathetic,  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of  i£geon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers. 

"  In  a  play,  of  which  the  plot  is  so  intricate,  occupied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  mere  personal  mistakes 
and  their  whimsical  results,  no  elaborate  development  of  character  can  be  expected ;  yet  is  the  portrait 


•  LIKE  WILL  TO  LIKE. 

1568. 

"  RortT.  If  four  name  to  me  you  will  declare  and  ihowe, 
You  may  in  thif  matter  my  minde  the  sooner  knowe. 

Tos.  Few  wordes  are  best  among  freends,  this  is  true, 
Wherefore  I  shall  briefly  show  my  name  unto  you. 
Tom  Toipot  it  is,  it  need  not  to  be  painted, 
Wherefore  I  with  Ratfe  Roister  must  needs  be  acquainted,'*  &c. 

COMMONS  CONDITIONS. 
(About  1570.) 

"  Ssirr.  By  gogs  bloud,  my  maistert,  we  were  not  best  longer 
here  to  staie, 
I  thinke  was  never  such  a  craft  ie  knave  before  this  dale. 

{Ex,  Am  BO. 
Co!f D.  Are  thei  all  gone?  Ha,  ha,  well  fare  old  Shift  at  a neede : 
By  his  woundes  had  I  not  devised  this,  I  had  hanged  indeed. 
TLnkers,  (q^  you)  tinke  me  no  tinkes ;  TU  meddle  with  them  no 

more; 
I  thinke  was  never  knave  soused  by  a  companie  of  tinkers  before. 
By  your  leave  111  be  so  bolde  as  to  looke  about  me  and  spie, 
Lett  any  knaves  for  my  coming  down  in  ambush  do  lie. 
By  your  license  I  minde  not  to  preache  longer  in  this  tree. 
My  tinkerly  slaves  are  packed  hence,  as  farre  as  I  male  see/*  &c. 

PROMOS  AND  CASSANDRA. 
1578. 

"  The  wind  it  yl  blows  no  man's  gaine :  for  cold  I  neede  not  care : 
Here  is  nine  and  twentie  sutes  of  apparel  for  my  share  : 


And  some,  bsrlady,  very  good,  for  so  standeth  the  case, 
As  neither  gentlemen  nor  other  Lord  Promos  shcweth  any  grace ; 
But  I  marvel  much,  poore  slaves,  that  they  are  hanged  sosoone, 
They  were  wont  to  staye  a  day  or  two,  now  scarce  an  after- 
noone;"  &c.- 

TIIE  THREE  LADIES  OP  LONDON. 
1584. 

'  You  think  I  am  going  to  market  to  buy  roat  mcate,  do  ye  not  f 
I  thought  so,  but  you  are  deceived,  for  I  wot  what  I  wot : 
I  am  neither  going  to  the  butchers,  to  buy  veale,  mutton,  or 

beefe. 
But  I  am  going  to  a  bloodsucker,  and  who  is  it?  faith  Usuria, 

that  theefe." 

THE  COBLER'S  PROPHECY. 
1594. 

'  Quoth  Niceness  to  Newfkngle,  thou  art  such  a  Jacke, 
That  thou  dcvisest  fortie  fashions  for  my  ladle's  backe. 
And  thou,  auoth  he,  art  so  possest  with  everie  frantick  toy, 
That  followmg  of  my  ladle's  humour  thou  dost  make  her  coy. 
For  once  a  day  for  fkshion-sake  my  lady  mutt  be  sfcke, 
No  meat  but  mutton,  or  at  most  the  pinion  of  a  chicke; 
To-day  her  owne  haire  best  becomes,  which  yellow  is  as  gold, 
A  periwig  is  better  for  to-morrow,  blacke  to  behold : 
To-day  in  pumps  and  cheveril  gloves  to  walk  she  will  be  bold, 
To-morrow  cufres  and  countenance,  for  feare  of  catching  cold. 
Now  is  she  barefast  to  be  seene,  straight  on  her  mufler  goes ; 
Now  is  she  hufft  up  to  the  crowne,  straight  nusled  to  the  nose.** 
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of  ^geon  touched  with  a  disoriminative  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  is  so  painted,  as 
to  throw  a  solemn,  dignified,  and  impressiye  tone  of  colouring  over  this  part  .of  the  fable,  contrasting 
well  with  the  lighter  scenes  which  immediately  follow, — a  mode  of  relief  which  is  again  resorted  to  at 
the  dose  of  the  drama,  where  the  re-union  of  ^eon  and  i£milia,  and  the  recognition  of  their  children, 
produce  an  interest  in  the  denouement  of  a  nature  more  affecting  than  the  tone  of  the  preceding  scenes 
had  taught  us  to  expect. 

'<  As  to  the  comic  action  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  this  piece,  if  it  be  true,  that,  to  excite 
laughter,  awaken  attention,  and  fix  curiosity,  be  essential  to  its  dramatic  excellenpe,  the  Comedy  of  Enron 
cannot  be  pronounced  an  unsuccessful  effort ;  both  reader  and  spectator  are  hurried  on  to  the  close, 
through  a  series  of  thick-coming  incidents,  and  under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  novelty,  expectation, 
and  surprise  ;  and  the  dialogue  is  uniformly  vivacious,  pointed,  and  even  effervescing.  Shakspeare  is 
visible,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well  in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  aa  in  the 
cast  of  its  more  chastised  parts, — a  combination  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  punishment  and 
character  of  Pinch,  the  pedagogue  and  conjuror,  who  is  sketched  in  the  strongest  and  most  marked  style 
of  our  author. 

^' If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  foble,  the  narrowness  of  its  basis,  and  thai  its 
powers  of  entertainment  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  continued  deception  of  the  external 
senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  has  not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model,  but,  making 
allowance  for  a  somewhat  too  coarse  vein  of  humour,  has  given  to  his  production  all  the  interest  and 
variety  that  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  his  subject  would  permit." — ^Dbake. 

"  Shakespeare  has  in  this  piece  presented  us  with  a  legitimate  farce  in  exactest  consonance  with  the 
philosophical  principles  and  character  of  farce,  as  distinguished  from  comedy  and  fix)m  entertainments. 
A  proper  farce  is  mainly  distinguished  from  comedy  by  the  license  allowed,  and  even  required,  in  the 
fable,  in  order  to  produce  strange  and  laughable  situations.  The  story  need  not  be  probable,  it  is 
enough  that  it  is  possible.  A  comedy  would  scarcely  allow  even  the  two  Antipholuses,  because 
although  there  have  been  instances  of  almost  undiatinguishable  likeness  in  two  persons,  yet  these  are 
mere  individual  antecedents,  caxw  ludeniis  natura,  and  the  verum  will  not  excuse  the  inverisimiie.  But 
farce  dares  add  the  two  Dromios,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws  of  its  end  and  constitution. 
In  a  word,  farces  commence  in  a  postulate  which  must  be  granted." — Coleridge. 

"  'The  Comedy  of  Errors'  is  the  subject  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus,  entirely  recast  and  enriched 
with  new  developments.  Of  all  works  of  Shakspeare  this  is  the  only  example  of  imitation  of,  cr 
borrowing  from,  the  ancientb.  To  the  two  twin  brothers  of  the  same  name  are  added  two  slaves,  also 
twins,  impossible  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  of  the  same  name.  The  improbability 
becomes  by  this  means  doubled ;  but  when  once  we  have  lent  ourselves  to  the  first,  which  certainly 
borders  on  the  incredible;  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  second ;  and  if  the  spectator 
is  to  be  entertained  by  mjere  perplexities,  they  cannot  be  too  much  varied.  *  *  *  *  In  short,  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  alf'wtitten  or  possible  Meniechmi ;  and  if  the  piece  be  inferior  in  worth  to  other 
pieces  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  merely  because  nothing  more  could  be  made  of  the  materials." — Schlegeu 
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ActTILSc  3. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


The  pathetic  legend  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  the  plot  of  this  beautiful  tragedy  has 
been  cherished  from  time  immemorial  among  the  traditions  of  Italian  history,  although  no  such 
story  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the  authentic  records  of  any  particular  state.  The  Veronese, 
Liord  Byron  tells  us,  are  tenacious  to  a  degree  of  the  truth  of  it,  insisting  on  the  fact,  ^ving 
a  date  (1303),  and  showing  the  tomb.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  pardonable  local  vanity ; 
no  account  exists  of  any  actual  Borneo  and  Juliet,  but  a  tale  more  or  less  resembling  that 
immoitalized  by  our  great  dramatist  may  be  found  in  several  ancient  writers.  Mr.  Douce  has 
attempted  to  trace  it  to  a  Middle  Greek  author,  one  Xenophon  Ephesius.  The  earliest  writer, 
however,  who  set  forth  the  romance  in  a  connected  narration  is  believed  to  be  Masuccio  di 
Salerno,  in  whose  "  Novellino,"  a  collection  of  tales  first  printed  at  Naples  in  1476,  a  similar  event 
is  recorded  to  have  occurred,  not  at  Verona,  but  in  Sienna.  He  relates  that  in  Sienna  there 
lived  a  young  man  of  good  family,  named  Mariotto  Mignanelli,  who  was  enamoured  of  a  lady, 
Gianozza,  and  succeeded  in  engaging  her  affections ;  some  impediment  standing  in  the  way  of 
a  public  marriage,  they  arc  secretly  united  by  an  Augustine  monk.  Shortly  after  the  ceremony, 
Mariotto  has  the  misfortune  to  slay  a  fellow-citizen  of  rank  in  a  street  brawl,  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned by  the  Podesta  to  perpetual  banishment.  He  obtains  a  farewell  interview  with  his  wife,  and 
departs  to  Alexandria,  where  resides  a  rich  uncle  of  his.  Sir  Nicolo  Mignanelli.  After  the  flight 
of  Mariotto,  Gianozza  is  pressed  by  her  father  to  accept  a  husband  whom  he  has  found  for  her. 
Having  no  reason  which  sbe  dare  allege  to  oppose  her  parent's  wishes,  she  pretends  to  consent, 
and  then  determines  to  escape  the  hated  nuptials  by  an  act  as  daring  as  it  was  extraordinary. 
She  discloses  her  miserable  situation  to  the  monk  who  had  married  her  to  Mariotto,  and  bribes 
him  to  prepare  a  soporific  powder,  which,  drunk  in  water,  will  throw  her  into  a  death-like  trance 
for  three  days ;  she  drinks  the  narcotic,  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  in  due  time  is  inten'ed  by 
her  friends  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine.  Before  this,  she  had  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  Alexandria,  apprising  her  husband  of  her  detcimination ;  but  the  messenger  is 
unhappily  seized  by  pirates,  and  her  missive  never  reaches  him  ;  instead  of  it,  he  receives  another 
letter  written  by  his  brother,  informing  him  of  her  death  and  that  of  her  father  also,  who  had 
died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  The  wretched  Mariotto  resolves  to  return  forthwith 
to  Sienna,  and  die  upon  her  tomb,  or  perish  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Ho  is  taken  in  an  attempt 
to  break  open  the  vault,  and  is  condemned  to  death.  Gianozza,  in  the  meanwhile,  recovers  from 
her  lethargy,  disguises  herself  in  man's  apparel,  and  sets  out  for  Alexandria  in  search  of  her 
lianished  husband ;  here  she  learns,  to  her  dismay,  that  Mariotto,  believing  her  dead,  had 
departed  for  Sienna.  She  returns  to  that  place,  and,  arriving  just  tliree  days  af^r  his  execution, 
dies  of  anguish  and  a  broken  heart.* 

A  story  closely  corresponding  with  this  in  the  preliminary  incidents,  though  varying  in  the 
catastrophe,  is  told  by  Luigi  da  Porto  in  his  Novella,  "  La  Giulietta,"  first  published  in  1535. 
"Hystoria  Novella  mente  Eitrovata  di  dui  nobili  Amanti:  Con  la  loro  Pietosa  Morte: 
Intervenuta  gia  nella  Citta  di  Verona  Nel  tempio  del  Signer  Bartholomeo  Scala."  Luigi,  in  his 
dedication  to  Madonna  Lucina  Savorgnana,  pretends  to  have  derived  the  legend  from  an  archer 
of  Verona,  one  Peregrine,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  for  it  a  relation  of  his  father's.     In  the 


*  "La  donna  no'I  trova  in  Alesandria,  ritoma  a  Siena, 
e  trova  Tamunto  decollato,  e  clla  sopra  il  suo  corpo  per  dolorc 
si  muore,"  are  the  worda  of  the  "Argument;"  but  in  the 
novel  itaelf  she  is  said  to  retire  to  a  inonastrry, — "Con  in- 


tenso  dolore  e  san^uinose  lagrime  con  poco  clbo  e  niente 
dormire,  il  suo'  Mariotto  di  continovo  chiainando,  in  brevis- 
sinio  tempo  flnl  li  suvi  miserimi  giorni." 
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narrative  of  Peregrino,  we  first  meet  with  the  familiee  of  Montague  and  Capulet  in  connexioQ 
with  the  story,  which  he  relates  to  hare  occurred  in  Verona.  The  real  or  supposititious  archer 
expresses  doubts  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  event,  since  he  had  read  in  some  ancient  chronicles 
that  the  Capelletti  and  Montecchi  had  always  been  of  the  same  party.* 

In  1554,  Bandello  published  at  Lucca  a  novel  on  the  same  subject,  which,  like  Da  Porto,  he 
says  was  related  to  him  by  one  Peregrine.  This  was  followed  at  a  brief  interva.1  by  another,  in 
French,  by  Pierre  Boistean,  founded  on  the  narradves  of  Luigi  da  Porto  and  Bandello,  but 
diffeiing  from  them  in  many  particulars.  From  the  translation  of  Boisteau,  the  English  versions 
of  the  tale — namely,  the  poem  called  **  The  Tragical  Historye  of  Bomeus  and  Juliet,"  (1562,)  by 
Arthur  Brooke,  and  the  novel  found  in  Paynter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  under  the  title  of 
"  The  goodly  hystory  of  the  true  and  constant  love  bctweene  Rhomeo  and  Julietta  " — ^were  both 
derived ;  f  and  to  these,  more  especially  the  poem,  Shakespeare  was  certainly  indebted,  not  for  the 
story, — ^which  seems  to  have  been  popular  long  before  he  adapted  it  for  representation, — ^but  for 
the  names  of  hb  chief  characters,  and  many  of  the  incidents,  and  even  expressions  of  his 
tragedy. 

The  first  edition  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  was  printed  by  John  Lander y  in  the  year  1597,  with 
the  title  of  "  An  excellent  conceited  tragedie  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  often  (witL 
groat  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by  the  right  honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruante." 

The  second  edition  was  printed  by  Th<ynui9  Creede,  for  CtUhbert  Burby,  in  1599,  and  is 
entitled  ''  The  most  excellent  and  lamentable  Tragedie  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  Newly  corrected, 
augmented,  and  amended  :  As  it  hath  been  sundry  times  publiquely  acted,  by  the  right  Honour* 
able  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants." 

The  two  remaining  editions,  published  before  the  folio  collection  of  1623,  are  a  quarto  prints 
in  1609,  and  another  without  date,  both  by  the  same  publisher,  John  Smethwicke, 

The  first  two  of  these  editions  are  extremely  rare  and  valuable ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  numerous  corrections  and  amplifications  in  that  of  1599  are  exclusively 
Shakespeare's  own,  since  the  former  evince  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  master,  and  the  latter 
comprise  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  play.  But  a  correct  copy  of  the  text  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  collation  of  both  these  editions,  as  the  first  is  iree  from  certain  typographical 
errors  which  disfigure  and  obscure  the  second,  and  vice  versd.  The  subsequent  copies  are  aU 
founded  on  the  quarto,  1599,  and  contain  but  few  deviations  from  its  text 

AlS  Shakespeare  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  tliis  play  was  first  published,  it  must 
obviously  rank  among  his  early  productions.  But  the  date  of  publication  is  no  criterion  to 
determine  the  period  when  it  was  written,  or  when  it  was  first  performed.  The  words  on  the 
titlepage  of  the  first  edition,  "  As  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  right  honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruants,"  Malone  considers  proof  that  the  play  was 
first  acted  in  1596,  because  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  held  the  ofBoe  of  Lord  Chamberlain, 
died  in  that  year,  and  his  son  GiBorge,  Lord  Hunsdon,  only  succeeded  to  the  office  in  April, 
1597.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  actors  would  only  have  designated  themselves  **  Lord 
Hunsdon's  servants "  during  the  interval  of  these  dates,  because  they  would  have  been  called 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants "  at  a  time  when  the  office  was  really  held  by  their  noble 
patron.  This  argument,  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  is  no  doubt  decisive  as  to  the  play  being 
performed  before  George,  Lord  Hunsdon  ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  degree  decisive  as  to  the  play  not 
having  been  performed  without  the  advantage  of  this  nobleman's  patronage.  Chalmers  assigns 
its  composition  to  the  spring  of  1 592 ;  and  Drake  places  it  a  year  later.  The  belief  in  its 
production  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  ascribed  by  Malone,  is  strengthened  by  the  indications 


*  Tliis  accords  with  a  passage  in  Dante  (Purgatorio,  c.  vi.). 
where  the  poet,  reproaching  "  Alberto  Tedesco,"  the  German 
emperor  Albert,  for  his  treatment  of  Italy,  exclaims  :— 

"Yieni  a  veder  Montecchi  e  Capelletti, 
Monaldi  e  Fillippeschi,  uom  senxa  cura! 
Color  gii  tristi  e  costor  con  sospetti." 

Which  Gary  renders  :— 

*'  Come,  see  the  Capulets  and  Montagaes, 
The  Fillippeschi  and  Monaldi,  man 
Who  car'st  for  nought  i  Those  sunk  in  grief,  and  theae 
With  dire  suspicion  rack'd." 
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t  The  story  must  have  been  eminently  popular  all  orer 
Europe  iVom  an  early  period.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a 
Spanish  play  by  Lopes  de  Vega,  entitled  "  Los  Castelries  y 
Monteses,"  and  another  by  Don  Francisco  de  Roxas,  under 
the  name  of  "  Los  Vandos  de  Verona."  In  Italy,  so  early  as 
1578,  it  had  been  adapted  to  the  stage  by  Luisi  Groto,  under 
the  title  of  "Hadriana ; "  and  Arthur  Brooke,  In  the  preface  to 
the  poem  above  mentioned,  speaks  of  having  seen  **  the  same 
argument  lately  set  forth  on  stage  with  more  commendation 
than  I  can  looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  forth  then 
I  have  or  can  dooe) :  "  an  allusion  most  probably  to  some 
representation  of  it  abroad,  for  the  rude  condition  of  our 
drama  at  the  time,  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  should  refer  to 
any  play  of  the  kind  performed  in  this  country. 
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of  matured  reading  and  reflection  which  are  displayed  in  the  augmented  edition  of  1599,  b& 
compared  with  that  of  1597.  There  is  also  a  scrap  of  internal  evidence  which,  as  proof  of  an 
earlier  authorship  than  1596,  is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The  Nurse,  describing  Juliet's 
being  weaned,  sajs. — "  On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  he  fourteen ;  that  shall  she  ;  marry, 
I  remembeir  it  well  Tis  since  ihe  earthquake  now  eleven  years."  Tyrwhitt  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  probable  reference  of  this  passage  to  an  earthquake  which  occurred  in  1580, 
and  of  which  Holinshed  has  given  a  striking  and  minute  account : — "  On  the  sixt  of  Aprill 
(1580),  being  wednesdaie  in  Easter  weeke  about  six  of  the  clocke  toward  euening,  a  sudden 
earthquake  happening  in  London,  and  almost  generallie  throughout  all  England,  caused  such 
an  amazednesse  among  the  people  as  was  wonderiull  for  the  time,  and  caused  them  to  make 
their  earnest  praiers  to  almightie  God.  The  great  clocke  bell  in  the  palace  at  West- 
minster strake  of  it  selfe  against  the  hammer  with  the  shaking  of  the  eai-th,  as  diverse  other 
clocks  and  bels  in  the  steeples  of  the  citie  of  London  and  ebwhere  did  the  like.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  Temple  being  then  at  supper,  ran  from  the  tables,  and  out  of  their  hall  with  their  kniues 
in  their  hands.  .  The  people  assembled  at  the  plaie  houses  in  the  fields,  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  were  so  amazed 
that  doubting  the  mine  of  the  galleries,  they  made  hast  to  be  gone.  A  peece  of  the  temple 
church  fell  down,  some  stones  fell  from  saint  Paules  church  in  London :  and  at  Christs  church 
neere  to  Newgate  market,  in  the  sermon  while,  a  stone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  same  church." 
Such  an  event  would  form  a  memorable  epoch  to  the  class  which  constituted  the  staple  of 
a  playhouse  auditory  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  if  an  allusion  to  it  was  calculated  to  awaken 
interest  and  fix  attention,  the  anachronism,  or  the  impropriety  of  its  association  with  an  historical 
incident  of  some  centuries  preceding,  would  hardly  have  deterred  any  playwright  of  that  age 
from  turning  it  to  account.  On  the  theory  that  the  Nurse's  observation  really  applied  to  the 
'earthquake  of  1580,  we  may  ascribe  the  date  of  this  play's  composition  to  the  year  1591 ;  and, 
imfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of  our  poet's  writings,  we 
can  trust  only  to  inferences  and  conjectures  of  this  description  to  make  even  an  approximate  guess 
as  to  the  period  of  its  production. 


|mff»s  Ikjwstirttlr, 


EscALUs,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman^  hinitnan  to  the  Prince, 

Montague,  ^  headi  of  two  Hou»e$,  at  variance  with 

Capulet,     /         eoc^  other. 

An  old  Man,  wide  to  Oapulet. 

Romeo,  ton  to  Montagus. 

Mbrcutio,  kimman  to  ihe  Prince,  and  friend  to 

ROMSO. 

Benvolio,  Tuphew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to 

BOXEO. 

Tybalt,  n^hew  to  Ladt  Capulet. 
Friar  Laurence,  a  Francieean. 
Friar  John,  of  the  tame  order, 
Balthasar,  eervant  to  RoxBO. 
Sampson,  |  ,^^^  ^^  Capulet. 
Qrbgort,  / 


Abram,  servant  to  Montague. 
An  Apothecary, 
Three  Mudciana. 

Chorus,     Boy;  Pc^e  to  Paris;   Peter;   and 
an  Qficer, 


Ladt  Montague,  wife  to  Montague. 
Lapt  Capulet,  wife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 


Citizens  of  Yerona;  several  men  and  women, 
Jtelations  to  both  Houses;  Madcers,  (hards, 
Wittchmen,  and  Attendants, 


SCENE,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Play,  in  Yerona  ;  once,  in  the  fifth  Act,  at  Mantua. 
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PROLOGUE.- 

Choiius. 
Two  households y  both  alike  in  dignity, 

{In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene,) 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

WJiere  civil  blood  makes  civil  hamls  unclean. 
From  forth  tlie  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whose  misadventut^d  piteous  overthrows 

Doth,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents^  strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'' d  love. 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents^  rage, 
Which,  but  tJieir  childreii's  end,  nought  could  remove. 

Is  now  tlie  two  hours*  traffick  of  our  stage  ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


*  ThU  prologue  appeared  in  its  present  fonn,  in  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  quarto  of  1599:  it  is 
omitted  in  the  folio.  In  the  incomplete  sketch  of  the  play, 
published  in  1597,  it  stands  as  under;— 

*'  Two  hotishold  firends  alike  in  dignitie, 

(In  faire  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene) 
From  ciuill  broyles  broke  into  enmitie, 
Whose  ciuill  warre  makes  ciuill  hands  vncleane. 
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From  forth  the  faUll  loynes  of  these  two  foes, 
A  paire  of  starre-crost  loners  tooke  their  life: 
>Vhose  misaducntures.  piteous  oueithrowes, 
(Through  the  continuing  of  their  fathers  strife, 
And  death -markt  passage  of  their  parents  rage) 
Is  noy  the  two  howres  traffique  of  our  stage. 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  eaiek  attend, 
W  hat  here  we  want  wcc'I  studie  to  ameud." 


ACT  L 


SCENE  1.—A  Public  Place. 


Enter   Sampson   and   Gbeoory,   armed  wUh 
swords  and  hiAcklera. 

Sam.  Gregory,  o*  my  word,  well  not  carry 
coals.* 

Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  he  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an*  we  he  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gbe.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out 
o'  the  collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  heing  moved. 

Gbb.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  a  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves 
me. 

Gbe.  To  move,  is — to  stir;  and  to  he  valiant. 


(•)  First  folio,  if, 

•  Well  not  carry  coals.]     We  will  not  submit  to  indignitiet, 
A  favourite  expression  with  the  authors  of  Shakespeare's  era,  and 
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is — to  stand :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou 
run'st  away. 

Sam.  a  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Grb.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True;  and  therefore  women,  heing  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wsdl : — 
therefore  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the 
wall,  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  hetween  our  masters,  and 
us  their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant : 

which  probably  originated,  as  Oifford  suggests,  in  the  fact  that 
the  meanest  and  most  forlorn  dependents  of  a  great  household 
were  those  employed  in  the  senrile  drudgery  of  currying  eooU, 


ACT  L] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scene  r. 


when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  he  cruel* 
with  the  maids ;  I  will*  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gbr.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maiden-heads  ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Ore.  They  must  take  it  inf  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  ahle  to 
stand:  and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of 
flesh. 

Gee.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fish ;  if  thou  hadst, 
thou  hadst  heen  poor  John.^  Draw  thy  tool ;  here 
comes  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues.(I) 


Enter  Abeam  and  another  Servant  of 
Montague. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out ;  quarrel,  I  will 
hack  thee. 

Gee.  How?  turn  thy  hack,  and  run? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gee.  No,  marry ;  I  fear  thee  ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides ;  let 
them  hegin. 

Gbs.  I  will  irown,  as  I  pass  hy  ;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb 
at  them ;°  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they 
bear  it. 

Abe.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abe.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say — ay  ? 

[Asule  to  Geegoby. 

Gee.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gee.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir? 

Abe.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  But  if  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you  ;  I  serve 
as  good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 


(*)  First  folio,  and  cut  of. 


(t)  First  foUo  omits  In. 


*  I  will  be  cmtl  with  the  maide;]  The  quarto  of  1599.  that  of 
1609,  and  the  folio.  1623,  which  was  printed  fh>m  it,  concur  in  read- 
ing ci«<;/.  The  correction  appears  in  a  quarto  edition  without  date, 
published  hy  John  Smethwicke,  '*  at  his  shop  in  Sainte  Dunstanes 
Church,  in  Fleete  Street,  under  the  Dyall."  Smethwicke  also 
published  tbe  quarto,  1609;  and  the  undated  edition,  which 
contains  several  important  corrections  of  pravious  typographical 
errors,  was  probably  issued  soon  after. 

i»  Poor  John.]  The  flsh  called  hake,  an  inferior  sort  of  cod, 
when  dried  and  salted,  wa«  probably  the  staple  fare  of  servants 
and  the  indigent  during  Lent ;  and  this  sorry  dish  is  perpetually 
ridiculed  by  the  old  writers  as  "  poor  John." 
'.  «  /  wiU  bite  my  thumb  at  them  :]  This  contemptuous  action, 
though  obsolete  in  this  country,  is  still  in  use  both  in  France  and 
Italy ;  but  Mr.  Knight  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  identical  with 
what  is  called  giving  the  Jteo.  Biting  the  thumb  is  performed  by 
biting  the  thumb  nail;  or,  as  Cotgrave describes  it,  "by  putting 
the.thumbe  naile  into  the  mouth,  and  with  a  Jerke  (ftom  the 
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Unter  Benvolio,  at  a  didance. 

Gbe.  Say — ^better;  here  comes  one  of  my 
master's  kinsmen.  [^Aside  to  Sampson. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir.* 

Abe,  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  swashingt  blow.*  ITkeyfyhl, 

Ben.  Part,  fools ;  put  tip  your  swords ;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.     IBeats  down  their  awwrd*. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I   do  but  keep  the  peace;   put  up  thy« 
sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What,  drawn,J  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate 
the  word, 
As  I  hate  heU,  all  Montagues,  and  thee : 
Have  at  thee,  coward  !  \They  fight. 


Enter  several  Followers  of  both  Houses^*  who  join 
the  fray  ;  then  enter  Citizens,  unih  dubs. 

1  Crr.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans  1'  strike !  beat 
them  down  ! 
Down  with  tlie  Capulets  I  down  with  the  Montagues! 


Enter  Capulet,  in  his  gown;  and  Lady  Capulxt. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Give  me  my  long 

sword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — ^why  call  you 

for  a  sword  ? 
Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  Montague  is  oome, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 


(•)  First  folio  omits  t<r. 
(t)  Old  copies,  except  the  undated  quarto,  waehing, 
(J)  First  Ibllo,  f* 


upper  teeth)  make  it  to  knaeke."  The  more  ofTensiTe  gettirula.- 
tion  of  giving  the  Jleo  was  by  thrusting  out  the  thumb  betweeu 
the  fore-fingers,  or  putting  it  in  the  mouth  so  as  to  swell  out  the 
cheek. 

^  Remember  thu  swashing  blowA  To  ewaeh  perhaps  originally 
meant,  as  Barret  in  his  "  AWearie,^'  1580,  descnbes  it,  "  to  make 
a  noise  with  swords  against  tercats ;"  but  ewaehima  blom  here,  aa 
in  Jon)on*s  "Staple  of  News,^'  Act  V.  8c.  S,  '*  f  do  conflssa  A 
ewaehing  blow,*'  means  evidently  a  enuuhing,  eruekii^  blow.   ' 

0  Snter  several  Followers,  ftc]  A  modem  direction.  The  old 
copies  have  merely— "it ai«r  three  or  four  eitizene  with  eluhe  or 
partgeone." 

f  Clubs,  bill*,  and  partiuane  /— ]  Shakespeare,  whose  wont  It 
is  to  assimilate  the  customs  of  all  countries  to  tho^e  of  his  own, 
puts  the  anci«nt  call  to  arms  of  the  London  'prentices  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Veronese  citizen. 


ACT  T.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET, 


[8CEKE  I. 


Enter  Montaouk  and  Lady  Montague. 

MoN.  Thou  villain,  Capulet, — Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 
La.  Mon.  Thoa  shalt  not  stir  one*  foot  to  seek 

a  foe.(2) 

Enter  Fbince,  with  Attendants. 

Pbin.  Eebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Pro&ners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will  thcj  not  hear? — what  ho!  you  men,  you 


That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 

"With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, — 

On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 

Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 

And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 

Three  civil  brawls,t  bred  of  an  airy  word, 

By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 

Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets ; 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 

To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 

Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate. 

If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

For  thia  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away : 

You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me. 

And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  farthcrit  pleasure  in  this  case. 

To. old  Free- town,  our  common  judgment-place. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[ExeuTit    Pbincs   and   Attendants ;    Capulbt, 
Lady  Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 

MoN.  T^lio    set    this    ancient    quarrel    new 
abroach  ? — 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them ;  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd : 
Which,  as  he  breathM  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nodiing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  O,  where  is  Romeo ! — saw  you  him 
to-day? 


(•)  First  foUo,  Afoot.  (t)  Pint  folio,  broiU. 

(t)  Pint  folio, /4iM«r'«. 


*  That  molt  an  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, — ]  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597.    Subseqv 
the  folio,  1623,  read  thus  :— 


quent  editions,  including 


'*  Which  then  most  sought,  where  roost  might  not  he  found ; 

Being  cne  too  many  bT  my  weary  self, 

Pursued  my  humour,^'  ftc. 
k  Maaiy  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen,—]  This,  and  the 
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Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Brn.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped 
sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  ; 
Where, — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore. 
That  westward  rooteth  from  this  city's  side, — 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 
I,  measuring  his  afiections  by  my  own, — 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone,* — 
Pursued  my  humour,*  not  pursuing  his, 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  sccn,^ 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs: 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself. 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  niakes  himself  an  artificial  night : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause'? 

MoN.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  imp6rtun'd  him  by  any  means? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  otherf  friends : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  tho  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun.' 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Eomeo,  at  a  distance. 

Brn.  See,  where  he  comes :  so  please  you,  step 
aside ; 
I  '11  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay. 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 
[Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady. 
Bkn,  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
Bom.  Is  the  day  so  young? 


(•)  First  folio,  honour. 


(t)  First  folio,  otkert. 


lines  following  down  to— 

"  And  makes  himself  an  artlflclal  night," 
are  first  found  in  the  quarto  of  1599.    BeuTolio's  inquiry, 

"  Have  you  imp6rtun'd  him  hy  any  means  f " 
and  the  reply,  are  likewise  wanting  in  the  first  quarto. 

e  His  beamtp  to  the  lun.l  The  old  editions  have  «om#.    The 
emendation  was  made  by  Theobald. 

M   2 


ACT  r.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCSVBI. 


Ben.  Bat  new  struck  nine. 

Bom.  Aj  me  I  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

BsN.  It  waB.—^What  sadness  lengthens  Borneo's 
hours? 

Boic  Not  having  that^  which,  having,  makes 
them  short. 

Bbn.  In  love  ? 

BoM.  Oufcr- 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Bom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love.(S) 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  he  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

BoM.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  !• 
Where  shall  we  dine  ? — O  me ! — ^What  fray  was 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's   much  to-do   with  hate,  hut  more  with 

love : — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love !  O  loving  hate ! 
O  any  thing,  of  nothing  firet  created ; 
O  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  *  forms  I 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  I 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  I — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Bom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart*s  oppression. 

Bom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.— 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  ^ine:    this  love,  that  thou  hast 

shown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fiune  of  sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,**  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  noiu^ish'd  with  loving  tears  : 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Ootng, 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along ; 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

BoM.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here ; 
This  b  not  Bomeo,  he's  some  otherwhere. 


(•)  First  folio,  veil  seeing. 

»  See  pathways  to  his  will  I]  This  is  obscare.    The  earliest 
quarto,  that  of  1597,  has,— 

*'  Should  without  lawes  gire  path-waies  to  our  will." 

And  this  may  help  us  to  the  true  reading,  which  yexj  probably 

"  Should  without  eyes  tet  pathways  to  our  will  •,** 
In  other  words,  **  Make  us  walk  in  any  direction  he  ehoosea  to 
appoint." 

b  Being  puig'd,— ]  Johnson  suggested,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  pnrg'd  might  be  a  misprint  for  wp*d.    **  To  woe  the  Are," 
be  obeerves,  "  is  the  technical  term.'^   Mr.  Collier^  conector, 
with  equal  plausibility,  changes  purg'd  to  p«/U 
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Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  diat  you  love? 

BoM.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Qtobh  ?  why,  no  ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

BoM.  Bid*  a  sick  man  in  sadness  maket  hia 
will:— 
A  word  ill  urg*d  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  »m'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

BoM.  A  right  good  mark- man! — ^And  she's 
fair  I  love. 

Ben.  a  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

BoM.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss :  she'U  not  he  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  weQ  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  how  she  lives  unhairm'd.* 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  hide:t  ^^^  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
O,  she  is  rich  in  heauty ;  only  poor. 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  heauty^  dies  her  store.W 

Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still 
live  chaste  ? 

Bom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  hnge 
waste; 
For  heauty,  starved  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  heauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise ;  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love ;  and,  in  that  vow. 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

BoM.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  beauties.^ 

BoM.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more  :* 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  har; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fidr. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note. 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell,  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Bbn.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 


(•)  First  folio  onUta  bid.  (t)  First  foUo,  mmktt. 

(I)  First  foUo,  M. 

«  She  liTcs  unharm*d.]  So  the  quarto  of  1597.  The  ■uha6on«Bt 
quartos  and  the  folio,  1623,  read  *'  unekarm'd." 

d  With  beautydies  her  rtore.]  The  reading  of  all  the  aadent 
copies,  which  Theobald  altered  to  " with  her  dies  beauty's 

•  To  eatthers,  exquisite,  in  qutttion  Mor«:]  ThU  Is  generany 
conceived  to  refer  to  the  beauty  of  Rosaline.    It  may  mean,  how- 
erer,  "  that  is  only  the  war  to  throw  doubt  upon  any  other  heauty 
I  may  see ;"  an  interpretation  countenanced  by  the  after  lines  :^ 
*<  Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fUr, 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passlnf  lUr  r  ** 


SCENE  U.—A  Street. 
Enter  Capulbt,  Pabis,  and  Servant.* 

Cap.  But*  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike  ;  and  'tia  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Pab,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both, 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before ; 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride. 


(•)  First  folio  omiti  Bid. 

«  And  Serrant.]  The  old  editions  have,— « JSfif#r  Capulet, 
Cauniie  Pari*,  and  the  Ctowtur  By  Clown  was  meant  the  merrif- 
mtam ;  and  a  character  of  this  descriptlfn  was  so  general  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare's  early  period,  that  his  title  here  ought  per- 
haps to  be  retained. 

»^  She  Is  the  hopeltal  lady  of  my  earth :]  A  gallicism.  Steevens 


Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early 
made.* 
Thet  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  CMth  :  ** 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast,  (^) 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  I  love  ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 


(•)  The  first  quarto,  1597,  reads  wiarrUd. 
(t)  First  folio  omits  Tht, 

says,  Fille  de  terre  being  the  French  phrase  for  an  heiress.  But 
Shakespeare  may  hare  meant  by,  ••  my  earth,"  my  corporal  partt 
as  in  his  146th  Sonnet,— 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinftil  earth.** 
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ACT  L] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scene  II. 


Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light:  • 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female*  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,**  niine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me. — Go,  sirrah,  [to  Serv.]  trudge 

about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out, 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  [^*wa  a  paper,"] 

and  to  them  say, 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

\_Bxeunt  Capulet  and  Pahis. 
Sbbv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 
here?  It  is  written— that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last, 
the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  heref  writ,  and  can  never  find  what 
names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must 
to  the  learned : — In  good  time — 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another's 
burning. 

One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help  by  backward  turning ; 

One    desperate    grief    cures    with    another's 
languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  J  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  WTiy,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom,  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad- 
man is : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — God  den,  good  fellow. 

Serv.  God  ye  good  den. — I  pray,  su*,  can  you 
read? 

RoM.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 


(•)  First  folio, /eiifie//. 
(t)  First  folio  omits  here.  { t)  First  folio,  tkt  eye. 

.*  ThatmaJLO  dark  heaTcn  light:]  Warburton  pronounces  this 
nonsense,  and  Mason  thinks  it  absurd.    The  former  would  read,— 

" that  make  dark  evtn  light ;" 

and  the  latter,— 

" that  make  dark  heaven's  light." 

Mr.  Knight  adheres  to  the  old  reading,  *<as  passages  in  the 
masquerade  scene  would  seem  to  ladicate  that  the  banqueting 
room  opened  into  a  garden."  A  better  reason  for  abiding  by  the 
original  text  is  to  consider  that  the  *'  dark  heaven,"  in  Shakespeare's 
mind,  was  most  probably  the  Heovtn  of  the  stage,  hung,  as  waa 
the  custom  during  the  performance  of  tragedy,  with  black. 

b  Such,  amongst  e^ir  uf  mafiy,— ]  The  reading  of  the  quarto, 
15^7.    The  quarto,  159»,  that  of  1609,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have, 
**  Which  one  more  view,"  tee.  Neither  reading  affords  a  clear  sense. 
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Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  leam'd  it  without  hook : 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

RoM.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Sekv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;  rest  you  merry  ! 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow ;  I  can  read.  [Beads. 

SiGNiOB  Mabtino,  and  his  wifsy  and  daughter; 
CoTTNTY  Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  sisters;  the 
lady  widow  of  Vitruvio  ;  Siqnior  PLACEjrrio, 
and  his  lovely  nieces  ;  Mbrcutio,  and  his  bivlher 
Valentine  ;  mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and 
datighters ;  my  fair  niece  Rosaline  ;  Livia  ; 
SiONiOB  Valentio,  and  his  cotuin  Tybalt; 
Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  fair  assembly ;  [Gives  hack  the  v^nte."]  Whither 
should  they  come  ? 

Serv.  Up.*' 

Rom.  Whither  to  supper  ? 

Serv.  To  out  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

RoM.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now  111  tell  you  without  asking.  My 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and 
crush**  a  cup  of  wine :  rest  you  merry.  [ExU^ 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither  ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

RoM.  TMien  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to 
fires  !* 
And  these, — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut  I  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by. 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye : 
But  in  that  crystal  scales^  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love"  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  show  you,  shining  at  this  feast, 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,t  that  now  shows  best. 

RoM.  I'D  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown ^ 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt, 

(•)  Old  editions.  Jfre. 
(t)  First  foUo,  $he  tke»  scant  shell,  veil,  frc. 

e  Up.]  Is  this  a  misprint  for  '•  to  supf  »* 

d  Come  and  crush  a  cup  of  vine:]  This,  like  the  crack  a  bottle 
of  later  times,  was  a  common  invitation  of  old  to  a  carouse. 
The  following  instances  of  its  use,  which  might  he  easUjr  mul- 
tiplied, were  collected  hy  Steevens : — 

"  FiU  the  pot,  hostess,  frc,  and  we'll  crush  it.*' 

The  Two  Angrff  Women  of  Abingdon^  lil99. 

" we  '11  crush  a  cup  of  thine  own  country  wine." 

Hoffman's  Tragedy^  1611. 
*'  Come,  George,  we  '11  crush  a  pot  before  we  part. ' 

The  Pinder  of  Wakt^ld,  1599. 
•  Your  lady's  love—]  A  eomiption,  I  suspect,  for  "  lady-love." 
ft  was  not  Romeo's  love  for  Rosaline,  or  hers  for  him,  which  was 
to  be  poised,  but  the  lady  herself  "  against  some  other  maid." 


SCENE  in.— ii  Roam  in  Capulet'«  House. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,  whereas  my  daughter?   call 

her  forth  to  me. 
NuBfiB.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head, — at  twelve 
year  old, — 
I   bad   her   come. — ^What,  lamb!    what,  lady- 
bird!— 
Gk)d  forbid  !• — whereas  this  girl  ? — what,  Juliet  I 

Enter  Julibt. 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 

NuBSB.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here. 


*  Wkai,  lady-bird  I — Ood  forbid!—]  An  exquisite  touch  of  nature. 
The  old  nar»e  in  her  fond  canrulity  uses  "  lady-bird"  aa  a  term  of 
t ;  but  recoUacosg  its  application  to  a  female  of  loose 


WTiat  is  your  will? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter : — Nurse,  give  leave 
awhile, 
We  must  talk  in  secret — Nurse,  come  back  again  ; 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  shalt*  hear  our 

counsel. 
Thou  knowest,  my  daughter 's  of  a  pretty  age. 

NuBSE.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

NuBSB.  1 11  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, — 

And  yet,  to  my  teen**  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but  four, — 
She 's  not  fourteen  :  how  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

NuBSB.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls  I — 
were  of  an  age  : — Well,  Susan  is  with  God ;  she 


*  Old  copies,  Ikou'ae. 

manners,  checks  herself;—'*  God  forbid ! ."  her  darling  should 
prove  such  a  one ! 
^  And  yc<  ic  my  teen^]  That  is,  to  my  sorrow, 
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[8CXVB  IIL 


waa  too  good  for  me  :  but,  as  I  said,  on  Lammafl- 
eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ;  that  shall  she ; 
marry,  I  remember  it  well.  'Tis  since  the  earth- 
quake now  eleven  years ;  (7)  and  she  was  wean'd, 
— I  never  shall  forget  it, — of  all  the  days  of  the 
year,  upon  that  day :  for  I  had  then  laid  wormwood 
to  my  dug,  sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house 
wall.  My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  :  * — but,  as  I  said,  when  it 
did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple  of  my  dug, 
and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool !  to  see  it  tetchy,  and 
fall  out  with  the  dug.  Shake,  quoth  the  dove- 
house  :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid  me  trudge. 
And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years,  for  then  she 
could  stand  alone;  nay,  by  the  rood,  she  could 
have  run  and  waddled  all  about.  For  even  the 
day  before,  she  broke  her  brow :  and  then  my 
husband — God  be  with  his  soul !  'a  was  a  merry 
man ; — took  up  the  child ;  Yea,  quoth  he,  dost 
thou  fall  up<m  thy  face  f  thou  wiUfall  backward, 
when  thou  hcut  more  wit ;  wUt  thou  not,  Jide  ? 
and,  by  my  holy-dam,  the  pretty  wretch  left 
crying,  and  said — Ay:  to  see  now,  how  a  jest 
shall  come  about !  I  warrant,  an  I  should*  live  a 
thousand  years,  I  never  should  forget  it;  unit 
^ou  not,  Julef  quoth  he:  and,  pretty  fool,  it 
stinted,^  and  said — Ay. 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold 

thy  peace. 
NmtsE.  Yes,  madam ;  yet  I  cannot  choose  but 
laugh,  to  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — 
Ay :  and  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow  a 
bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone  ;  a  par'lous 
knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly.  Yea,  quoth  my  hus- 
hand,  fair  8t  upon  thy  face  1  thou  wilt  fall  hack- 
ward  when  thou  com*»t  to  age;  unit  thou  not, 
Jule  f  it  stinted,  and  said — Ay, 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse, 

say  I. 
NuBSB.  Peace,  I  have  done.     Ood  mark  thee 
to  his  grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  ihfii  e'er  I  nurs'd : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of:  teU  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour*  that  I  dream  not  oi 
NuBSB.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I'd  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

(•)  Pint  foUo,  ikalL 

•  Naff  I  d»  bear  a  bnin :]  I  ean  remember  welL 
^  It  stinted,—]  To  etint  U  to  stop. 

"  Stint  thy  babbling  tongue." 

Cifntkia'e  ReteU^  Act  I.  8c.  I. 

"  PUh !  for  (bame,  stint  thy  idle  chat." 

MAmraov'i  Whai  Y^n  WUt,  1607,  IndneHon. 
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La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now;  younger 
than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years (8) 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus  then,  in  brief; — 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

NuBSE.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a 
flower. 

NuBSE.  Nay,  he's  a  flower;  in  faith,  a  very 
flower. 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you?  can  you  love   the 
gentleman  ?** 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
Bead  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
Examine  every  married*  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscnr'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes.* 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;'  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without,  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  gloiy, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  leas. 

NuBSE.  No  less?  nay,  bigger;  women  grow 
by  men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 
love? 

Jul.  I'll  loo)^  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  itf  fly. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Seby.  Kadam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 
served  up,  you  call'd,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for, 
the  nurse  curs'd  in  the  pantry,  and  everything  in 
extremity.  I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you, 
follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county 


NuBSB.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 
days.  [ExeunL 

(•)  First  folio,  eeveral.  (f)  Pint  foUo  omits  If. 

«  It  it  an  honoui^]  In  this  and  in  the  next  line,  for  honomr, 
the  quarto,  1599,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have  howre. 

4  Can  you  love  the  gentleman  ?]  The  whole  of  this  speech  was 
added  after  the  puhlicarion  of  the  first  quarto. 

•  /«  M«niargent  of  Mm  «ye«.]  See  note,  p.  101,  in  the  lUnstratiTe 
Comments  on  "  Love's  Lshour  's  Lost." 

f  Tk«  fieh  livet  in  <A«  sea;]  Mason  veiy  properly  obserrea  that 
"the  eea  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  hcautlflal  oovar  to  aflsh,*  aai 
•uggesu  that  eea  was  a  misprint  for  "  sheU.*' 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Street. 

Enter  Boinso,  MercutiOjW  Benvolio,  wUhJive 
or  six  other  Maskers,  and  Torch-bearers. 

Bov.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Bkn.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity  :• 
We'll  hare  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  sci^rf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Searing  the  Udies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 


»  The  date  is  out  of  aaeb  prolixity :]  It  appeftxi  to  have  been 
tbe  CTUtom  formerly  for  fuesta  who  were  desirous,  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  intrifue  or  from  other  motiyet,  of  being  incognito,  to  go 
in  Tisors.  when  they  vitited  an  entertainment  of  the  description 
giTcn  by  CapoJet,  and  to  send  a  masked  messenger  before  them 
with  an  apologetic  and  propitiatory  address  to  the  host  or  hostess. 

^  Alter  the  prompter,  «e.]  This  and  the  preceding  line  are 


After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  :* 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,^  and  be  gone. 
Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,  (10)_I  am  not  for  this 
ambling ; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Eomeo,  we  must  haye  you 

dance. 
EoH.  Not  I,  believe  me;  you  have  dancipj^ 
shoes, 
With  nimble  soles  :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  Bta)LC8  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 
MsB.  You  are  a  lover  ;**  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 


found  only  in  the  quarto  of  1597.  The  word  entrance  here 
requires  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable,  enteranee. 

«  We'll  meaeure  them  a  measure,  frc]  For  an  account  of  thU 
dance,  see  the  Illustrative  Comments  to  Act  V.  of  "  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost." 

<i  You  are  a  lover;]  The  twelve  lines  which  foUow  are  not 
found  in  the  first  quarto. 
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ACT  I.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCEHE    IT. 


And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feadiers ;  and  so*  bomid, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe ; 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

MRR.tAnd,  to  sink  in  it,  should  jou  burden  love ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Box.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Ms&.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down, — 
€Kve  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in : 

[Putting  an  a  mask. 
A  visor  for  a  visor !  what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Hero  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Bbn.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

BoH.  A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of 
heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes*  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
I  'U  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, — 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done.^ 

MsB.  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,(ll)  the  constable's 
own  word : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire. 
Or  (save  your  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears :  come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho. 

Bom.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mbb.  I  mean,  sir,  in:t  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vun,  like  lamps  by  day.§ 
Take  our  good  meaning  ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  •  wits. 

Bom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask ; 
But  *ti8  no  wit  to  go. 

Meb.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

BoM.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Meb.  And  so  did  I. 

Bom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mbb.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

BoM.  In  bed,   asleep,   while   they  do  dream 
things  true. 

Mbb.  '  O  then,  I  see  queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an||  agate-stone 


(*)  Fint  folio,  to  hcmna.  (t)  Old  eopiet,  HomATXo. 

(I)  Fint  folio,  I  delay 
•    (f )  Fint  folio,  in  tain,  lightt  lightt  »y  dag. 
(I)  Fint  folio  omit*  a». 

•  Tickle  the  lenieleM  nishea—]  Before  the  introduction  of 
carpet!  it  tra«  cnstomarx,  m  everybody  knows,  to  ttretr  rooms 
witn  rusket:  it  it  not  to  generally  known,  however,  that  the  ttage 
was  ttrewn  in  the  tame  manner. 

•< on  the  very  niM«t,  when  the  comedy  is  to  dannce." 

DBCKsn's  GuU's  Hornbooke,  1600. 

b  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fkir,  and  I  am  done.]    An  allusion, 

Bitton  says,  to  an  old  proverbial  saying,  which  advises  to  give 
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On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart*  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

Her  traces,  of  the  smsJlest  spider's  web  ; 

Her  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams : 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film  : 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Prick'd  fi^m  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid :  t 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  o'  mind  the  fiuries'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love : 
On   courtiers'  knees,  that  dream    on    court'sies 

straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Wliich  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breathsij:^^  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit:' 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  §  tithe-pig's  tiul. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he||  of  another  benefice: 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  arabuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear ; IT  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks**  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she— (12) 

BoM.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace ; 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mbb.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Wliich  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, . 


(•)  First  folio,  over. 
C)  First  folio,  breaih. 
(tl)  Fini  Wio,  he  dreams. 
(**)  FinttoliOtelk-loekt. 


(t)  First  foUo.  Mois. 
(f )  Fiivt  folio  omiU  t 
iS)  First  foUo,  eare. 


over  when  the  game  was  at  the  fkirest ;  but  we  donbt  if  thia  ia 
the  true  meaning  of  Romeo's  "  grandsire  phrase.** 

0  In  our  five  wits.]  Old  copies  /»«;  the  correction  was  mada 
by  Malone. 

4  Of  emrlHng  oni  a  suit :]    By  emit  in  this  place  it  not  mesnt, 
a  process  or  law-suHt  but  an  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the  crowii. 

"  If  you  be  a  eevrtier,  discouive  of  the  obtaining  of  smUs." 

DscKSm's  GmtFs  Homkooke,  1609. 


A«T  l] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCKITB  Yl 


And  more  inoonBtant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
]^Ten  now  the  fiozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  snger'd,  puffs  away  fix>m  thence, 
Turning  iSb  face*  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

BSN.  This  wind,  jou  talk  of,  blows  us  from 
ourselves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Bom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  misgives, 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
SbaU  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast, 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail  !t — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

BxN.  Strike,  drum.  [Exeunt,*' 


SCENE  v.— i  Hall  in  Capulet'*  ffotue. 
Musicians  waiting.     Enter  Servants. 

1  SsBV.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away?  he  shift  a  trencher!  he  scrape  a 
trencher  I 

2  Sbbv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  allj:  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwash'd  too, 
'tis  a  foul  thing. 

1  SsBV.  Away  with  the  ioint-stools,  remove  the 
court-cupboard,*'  look  to  the  plate : — good  thou, 
save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane;^  and,  as  thou 
lovest  me,  let  the  porter  let  m  Susan  Grindstone, 
and  NeU. — ^Antony !  and  Potpan ! 

2  Sebv.  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

1  SsBY.  You  are  look'd  for,  and  call'd  for, 
ask'd  for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Sbbv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — 
Cheerly,  boys;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.*  [7%«y  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capulbt,  &e.  tffith  the  Guests,  and  the 
Maskers. 

1  Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen !  ladies,  that  have 
their  toes 


(•)  Flnt  folio,  tide.  (t)  Pint  foUo,  tuii. 

(I)  First  folio  omits  all. 

^  ExeuuL^  The  folio,  1623,  has  the  following  itaffo  direction  :— 
*'  Theg  march  mbout  the  stage,  and  Serving-men  eome  forth  with 
iheir  napkint.'* 

fc  Memowe  the  eonit-cnphoard  —1  A  eonrt-evpboard  appeua  to 
have  been  what  wo  now  call  a  cabinet,  and  was  used  to  display 
the  sUver  flagoni,  cups,  beakeri,  ewers,  ftc,  constituting  the 
plate  of  the  eftobliahment. 

c  Save  ate  a  piece  e/ marchpane ;]  A  (kvourite  confection  with 
our  anceators;  something  like  almond  cakes,  but  richer,  being 
compoecd  of  pistachio  nuu,  almonds,  pine  kernels,  sugar  of  roses, 
and  flour. 

4  This  scene  first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1599. 

•  Will  have  a  bonl^  ^o  the  quarto,  1597:  the  subsequent 
eapies,  and  the  folio,  waik  about. 

t  Welcome,  gentlemen !— ]  The  remainder  of  this  speech,  down 
to  "  More  light,  jou  knaves ;-  ftc.  was  added  after  the  printing  of 
t}fa  1597  quarto. 


Unplagu'd  with   corns,  will  have  a  bout*   witlL 

you: — 
Ah  ha,*  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty. 
She,  I'll  swear,  hath  corns ;  am  I  come  near  ye 

now? 
Welcome,  gentlemen  I '  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell . 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please; — 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis 

gone: 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ! — Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[Music  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  you  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin'  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is 't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man  ?  'tis  not  so  much  ;  'tis  not 

so  much : 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Luoentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  Tis  more,  'tis  more,  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

EoM.  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ?  (13) 

Srrv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

RoM.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 
bright ! 
It  seems**  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I  '11  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 


(•)  Quartos,  1599,  ftc,  and  folio.  Ah,  Mff  mietreteee! 

g  Oood  cousin  Capulet,— "]  Unless  within  the  degree  of  parent 
and  child,  or  brother  and  sister,  one  kinsman  usually  addressed 
another  as  cousin  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Thus  the  King  in 
"  Hamlet"  calls  his  nephew  and  step-son 

"—my  eoutin  Hamlet," 

and  Lady  Capulet,  in  Act  III.  of  the  present  play,  speaks  of  her 
nephew  as 

"Tybalt,  my  co«iii/" 

l>  It  seems  she  havge  upon  the  cheek  of  night—']  This  is  the 
lection  of  the  early  quartos,  and  of  the  folio,  1623.  The  folio, 
1632,  satotituted 

"  Htr  beautg  hangs,"  ftc. 

which  has  been  thought  so  gxeat  an   improvement  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  adopted. 


A€T  L] 


EOMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[8CBirS  T. 


Did  my  heart  lore  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  tnie  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Mon- 
tague:— 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy : — ^what !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1  Cap.  Why,   how  now,  kinsman?  wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montngue,  pur  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1  Cap.  Young  Bomeo  is*t? 

Tyb.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Bomeo. 

1  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  say  tpith,  Verona  brags  of  him> 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-gpvem'd  youth  : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this*  town. 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement: 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest ; 
I  'U  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd ; 

What,  goodman  boy ! — I  say,  he  shall ; — ^go  to ; 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him ! — God  shall  mend  my  soul — 
You  11  make  a  mutiny  among  myf  guests  { 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  !*  you'll  be  the  man ! 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy : — ^is  't  so,  indeed  ? 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  ;^-rr-I  know 

what. 
You  must  contrfry  me !  marry,  'tis  time — ^^ 
Well  sidd,  my  hearts : — ^you  are  a  prinoox  f  go : 
Be  quiet,  or^-more  light,  more  light :  for  shame ! 
1 11  make  you  quiet ;  what ! — cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  Patience  per£}rce,^   with    wilful    choler 
meeting. 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  iheir  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intrusion  sh^, 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.   [Fxtt, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  th€. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  th€. 


•  Yomiaill$etcock-tAiwm\—]  A  phraie  of  very  donbtful  origin. 
Some  writers  think  it  an  allusion  to  a  cnstom  they  say  existed  of 
taking  the  eo€k  or  spigot  out  of  the  barrel  and  laying  it  on  the 
hoop.  I  rather  suppose  it  to  refer  in  some  way  to  the  boastful, 
proTooative  crowing  of  the  cock,  but  can  find  nothing  explana- 
tory of  its  meaning  in  any  author. 

t>  To  scathe  pou;]  That  is,  to  damage  you. 
«  You  are  a  princox ;— ]  A  eoxcomft. 

d  Patience  perforce,— ]  From  the  old  adage,— *<  Paftoicc  upon 
farce  it  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog." 

•  My  life  is  my  foe's  debt]  He  means  that,  as  bereft  of  Juliet 
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Boh.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 

[To  JUUBT. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  sin  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand* 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul..  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand 
too  much. 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do 
touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
QoM.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers 

too? 
Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Bom.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for 

prayers'  sake. 
EoM.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[Kissing  her, 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have 

tooL 
Bom.  Sin  from  my  lips?   O  trespass  sweetlj 
urg'd ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word 

with  you. 
BoM.  What  is  her  mother  ? 
Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 
Bom.  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt.* 
Ben.  Away,  begone ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best' 
Bom.  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest 

1  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. — « 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?  why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen  ;  good  night:— 
More  torches  here ! — come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 


(•)  First  folio,  did  readp  eUmd. 

he  should  die,  his  existence  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  CapuIeL 
Thus  in  the  old  poem  :— 

*'  So  hath  he  leamd  her  name  and  knotrth  she  Is  no  geast. 
Her  father  was  a  Capilet,  and  master  of  the  feast. 
Thus  hath  hit  foe  iu  chojfMe  to  gece  him  life  or  deaths 
That  scarcely  can  his  woftill  brest  keepe  in  the  lively  breath.** 

f  The  sport  is  at  the  best.]    This  seems  to  mean,  "We  have 
seen  the  best  of  the  sport." 
g  Towards.—]  Approaching,  near  at  hand. 


Ah,  sirrali,  [to  2  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  kte  ; 
m  to  my  rest. 

lExeuni  aU  hut  Julikt  and  Nurse. 
Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse :  what  is  yon  gentle- 
man ?(H) 
KuBSB.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 
JiTL.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 
NuBSB.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Pe- 

truchio. 
Jul.  "What's  he,  that  follows  there,*  that  would 
not  dance  ? 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  Acr«. 


Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name : — ^if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding*  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Bomeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

NuBSE.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul.  a  rhyme  I  leam'df  even  now 


(•)  Pint  folio, 


(t)  Pint  fdUo,  lMni#. 
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ACT  l] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCSKE  T. 


Of  one  I  danc'd  withal. 

10 ne  calls  within,  Juliet. 
NuKSE.  Anon,  anon :  — 

Come,  let 's  awaj ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Hxeunt. 

Enter  Chorus.* 

y<m  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 
And  y(mng  afection  gapes  to  he  his  heir ; 

Thai  fair,  for  which  love  groarCd  for,  and  would 
die. 
With  tender  Jvliet  maicKd,  is  now  not  fair. 


»  Chorus.]  First  printed  in  the  edition  of  1599. 


Now  Borneo  is  beloved,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks; 
But  to  his  foe  supposed  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  lovers  sweet  bait  from  fearful 
hooks: 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To'breatJie  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear  ; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less. 

To- meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to 

meet, 
Temp'nng  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.    \^Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  place  adjoining  Capulct'«  Garden, 


Enter  Eomeo. 

Bom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 
[J7tf  dimbi  the  waU,  and  leaps  doum  within  it. 


Enter  Bkxvolio  and  Mkrcutio. 

Bbn.  Borneo !  my  cousin  Borneo  !  Borneo  ! 

Mkr.  He  is  wise  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  Btol'n  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall: 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mrb.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. — • 

Borneo !  humours  !  madman  !  passion  !  lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh, 


»  Kay.  111  conjaie  too.—]  The  folio,  1623,  assigns  these  words 
to  BcDToiio. 

k  We  priBt  this  line  according  to  the  text  of  the  earliest  edition, 
15&7,  all  the  othen  helng  singularly  corrupt ;  for  example,  the  first 
Ibllo  reads  :— 

Of  me  but  Of  9U,  Provant,  but  Love  and  day. 


Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  I  pronounce**  but —  hve  and  dove; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir,* 
Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim,° 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. — 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not; 
The  ape  is  dead,  andf  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Bosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  Uiigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us ! 

Brn.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Meb.  This  cannot  anger  him :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 


(•)  First  folio,  her. 
(t)  First  folio  omiU  and, 

e  So  the  quarto,  1597;  later  editions,  true. 
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ACT  II.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCBHX  IL 


Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mbtress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those* 
trees, 
To  he  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mbb.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
Oh  Bomeo  that  she  were,  oh  that  she  were, 
An  open  et  ccBtera,  thou,  a  poprin  pear  I 
Bomeo,  good  night ; — ^I  'U  to  my  truckle-bed ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  to  me  to  deep: 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  fcund. 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. — Capulet'«  Garden. 

Enter  Bomeo. 

Bom.  He  jests   at  scars,   that   never  felt  a 
wound. — *• 
[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  window. 
But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! — 
Arise,  &ir  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou  her  maid  art  f^  more  fair  than  she : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. — 
It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing ;  what  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  intrcat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  ihete, 

*  He  Je«U  at  tears,  ftc.]  It  hat  been  disputed  whether  Romeo, 
OTerhearing  Mercutlo't  banter,  refers  to  that,  or  to  hit  having 
believed  hlmtelf,  before  he  taw  Juliet,  to  invincible  in  hit  love  for 
Roialine,  that  no  other  beauty  could  move  him.  We  feel  no 
doubt  that  the  allution  it  to  Mercutio;  indeed,  the  rhyme  in 
fimnd  and  wound  teemt  purposely  intended  to  carry  on  the  con- 
nexion of  the  speeches;  and  at  this  moment  Rotaline  It  wholly 
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See,  how  she  leans  her  chedc  upon  her  hand ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 
Jul.  Ay  me ! 

BoM.  She  speaks : — 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  ^dute-upturaed  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  nJl  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds,* 
And  sails  iqnm  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Borneo,  Bomeo  I  wherefore  art  thoa 
Bomeo? 
Deny  thy  &tlier,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wiH  not,  be  bat  sworn  my  love. 
And  I  '11  BO  longer  be  a  Capulet 

Bom.  Shall  I  bear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
this?  lAside. 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy ; — 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague  (1) 
What 's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part" 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  qther  name ! 
What 's  in  a  name  ?  *  that  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  word  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Bomeo  would,  were  he  not  Bomeo  call'd, 
Betain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title : — ^Borneo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Botf .  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Bomeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreenM 
in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

BoM.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  f  yet  I  know  the  soimd  ; 
Art  thou  not  Bomeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Bom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and 
wheref6re  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  dimb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 


(/)  Firtt  folio,  What  tin  at 
(t)  Firtt  folio,  of  My  tongwM  utUrinf, 

forgotten. 

i»  The  laay-paclng  cloudt,— ]  So,  the  earlieit  edition.  1507;  all 
the  othert  have  toxy-puffing,  which  Mr.  ColUer'a  M8.  correetor 
altera  to  /azy-patting. 

«  Nor  any  other  part—]  Thete  wordi  are  found  only  la  thm 
quarto  of  1597. 


ACT  IL] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCSifB  IX. 


It  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  her& 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch 
these  walls, 
I^or  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  arc  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  morder  thee. 

EoM.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Bom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
eyes. 
And,  but  *  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this 
place? 

EoM.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  in- 
quire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot,  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would*  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  en 
my  face. 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  check. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  ;  but  farewell  complement!** 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  f  I  know,  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.^     O,  gentle  Eomeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfiilly : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  froVn,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  f&ir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour§ 

light: 
Bat  trust  me,  gentleman.  111  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning^  to  be  strange.' 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'waie. 
My  true  love's  passion :  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

RoM.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  ||  moon  I  vow, 


(•)  First  foUo,  tkonU,  (t)  First  folio  omits  tme. 

(I)  First  folio,  lauffbi.  (|)  First  folio,  behaviour. 

(0)  First  folio  omits  bUtsed. 

»  Indt  but  tkou  love  wtt,—  ]    That  is,  unless  thou  love  me. 
b  But  fkrewell  complement  I]  Away  with  formality  and  punc- 

e  Cunning—]  80  the  quarto,  1537 ;  later  editions,  including 
tiie  first  folio,  eofing. 

^  To  be  strangv.]  To  be  sfravge  is  to  be  co/jf^  rucrved.    Thus  in 
Art  HI.  Se.  2,  of  the  present  FUyft^ 
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That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

EoM.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatiy. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

BoM.  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear.  Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say — it  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night !  • 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Qood  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Bom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Bom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request 
it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Bom.  Would'st  thou   wiUidraw  it?    for  what 
purpose,  love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  dear  love,  adieii ! 
Anon,  good  nurse. — Sweet  Montague,  be  ti'ue. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit, 

Bom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afcard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re-trUer  Juliet,  above. 

Jul,  Three  words,  dear  Bomeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable,  (2) 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 


" 'till  «/ra«9eloye,  grown  hold, 

Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modehty." 

So,  too,  in  Greene's  "  Mamilia,"  1593: — 

*'  Is  it  the  fsshion  in  Padua  to  he  so  strange  with  your  (Hendk  ? " 

«  Sweet,  good  night !]  This,  and  the  intermediate  lines  down 
to  "Stay  hut  a  little,"  ftc,  were  added  after  the  printing  of  the 
1597  quarto. 
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ACT  II.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[flCElTE  lit. 


Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite; 
And  all  mj  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  '11  lay, 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world ; — 
[NuBSB.  [  Within.']  Madam  ! 
Jul.  I  come,  anon  : — ^but,  if  thou  mean'st  not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

[NuiiSB.  {^Within.']  Madam! 
Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come  : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,*  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

EoH.  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.  a  thousand  times  good  night !         {_Exit. 
EoM.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy 
light- 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  their 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school,  with  heavy  looks. 

[Jietiring  dowly. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above, 

Jul.  Hist!  Romeo,  hist! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  (3)  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine,* 
With  repetition  of  my  Eomeo's  name.^ 

EoM.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  sofitest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Bomeo  ! 

Bom.  My  dear  !  ® 

Jul.  What  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Bom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Bom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Bemembering  how  I  love  thy  company, 

BoM.  And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 


(*)  First  folio  omits  mine. 

*  So  the  undated  quarto;  the  first  folio  reads  »Mfe. 

^  Mv  Romeo' »  name.}  So  the  quarto,  1597;  that  of  1599,  and 
fintt  folio,  read  only,  "  of  my  Romeo.** 

c  My  dear  I]  The  quarto,  1597,  has  madam;  that  of  1599,  and 
folio,  1623,  have  My  neeee,  .which,  in  the  second  folio,  was  altered 
to  My  tweet.    Our  reading  is  that  of  the  undated  quarto. 

<l  Farting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,—]  In  the  folio,  162S,  and  some 
of  the  quartos,  this  speech  is  allotted  to  Romeo,  and  the  first 
line  of  the  next  to  Juliet. 

e  My  ghostly  father's  cell;}  My  ghottly  father  i%  my  tplritual 
father. 

f  And  flecked  darknett — ]  Flecked^  or,  as  the  folio,  1623,  spells 
it,  Jleekled,  means  tpotted,  dappled,  Jlaked.  We  meet  with  the 
same  image  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3:— 

" and  look,  the  gentle  day, 

Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about, 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey." 

f  From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels:]  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  1597 :  in  the  other  editions,  these 
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Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almost  morning;  I  would  have  thee 
gone : 
And  yet,  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her*  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silkf  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

BoM.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow,** 
That  I  shall  say — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exit. 

BoM.  Sleep  dwell  upon  tbme  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast !' — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  •  cell ;  J 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.   [^Exk. 


SCENE  111.— Friar  Laurence'*  CelL 

Enter  Friar  Laubence,  with  a  basket. 

Fei.  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning 
night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  *"  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  §  wheels : « 
Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers.(*) 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ;  ^ 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind. 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  difierent. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 


{•)  Quarto,  1599,  and  first  folio,  hi*. 
h)  Quarto,  1599,  and  first  f^lio,  Milken. 
(t)  First  folio,  friar's  close  cell. 
(§)  First  folio,  6Mriiifi^. 

four  lines,  slightly  Taried  in  the  concluding  couplet,  which  mna 

thus,— 

And  darknesse  fleckeld  like  a  drunkard  reeles. 

From  forth  dayes  patkwhj,  made  by  Titans  wkeeles, — 

are  also  printed  in  the  middle  of  Romeo's  speech  abore.  The 
editor,  or  printer,  of  the  folio,  VSS2,  thought  he  was  correcting 
the  blunder  by  crossing  the  lines  out  of  the  fHar's  speech,  and 
assigning  them  to  Romeo. 

hThe  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb;]  So  Lu- 
cretius :— 

"  Omniparens,  eadem  rerum  commune  sepulchrum." 
And  our  author,  in  *'  Pericles,"  has  a  parallel  idea: — 

" Time 's  the  king  of  men, 

For  he*s  their  parent,.and  he  is  their  grave." 


For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  t£e  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strainM  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified.* 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs, — grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant 


*  By  action  dignified.]  After  these  words  the  ancient  copies, 
except  the  first  quarto,  which  has  no  direction,  have,—"  Enter 
Momeo;**  but  it  rery  frequently  happens  in  old  plays  that  the 
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Enter  Eomeo. 

Rom.  Good  moirow,  father  ! 

Fri.  Benedicite ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  : 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuff'd  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign: 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  with  ^me  distemperature ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 


entrance  of  a  character  is  marked  some  time  before  he  really  takes 
part  in  the  scene.  Such  direction  probably  meaning  that  the 
actor  is  to  be  at  hand,  ready  to  enter  when  the  cue  is  giren. 

n2 


ACT  IlJ 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scBrx  lY 


Oar  Romeo  bath  not  been  in  bed  to-nigbt 

RoK.  That  laBt  is  true,  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine. 

Fm.  Gkxi  pardon  sin!  wast  thou  with  Bosaline? 

Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  gbostlj  father  ?  no ; 
I  haye  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  son:  but  where  hast  thou 
been  then  ? 

Roic  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  agen. 
I  have  been  feasling  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  woimded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Pbl  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  *  homely  in  thy 
drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love 
is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
9  By  holy  marriage.     When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  tow, 
I  'U  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Ebi.  Holy  saint  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  that  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love  then  lies, 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Je9U  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste. 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ringf  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  ; 
And  art  thou  chang'd?  pronounce  this  sentence 

then — 
Women  may  fiaJl,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

RoM.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oil  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fbi.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fbi.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 


(«)  First  folio,  rest  homely. 


(t)  First  folio,  yei  ringing. 


*  She  whom  I  love  now,—]  Bo  the  earliest  quarto,  1597.    The 
other  old  copies,  including  the  folio,  1623,  read~ 

"I  pray  thee,  chide  me  not,  her  I  love  now." 
b  I  stand  on  sudden  haste.1  It  imports  me  much  to  he  speedj. 
So  in  "  Richard  II."  Act  II.  Sc.  S:— 

**  It  $land»  your  grace  m^ii,  to  do  him  right." 
Again,  in  "  Richard  III."  Act  IV.  8e.  2  :— 

" It  etande  me  much  upon, 

To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  danger  me." 
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RoM.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she  whom  I  love 
now,* 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow ; 
The  odier  did  not  so. 

Far.  O,  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and*  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  aUianoe  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  households' f  rancour  to  pure  love. 

RoM.  O,  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste.^ 

Far.  Wisely,  and  slow;  they  stumble,  that  nm 
&st.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  rV.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mebcutio. 

Meb.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  ? — 
Came  he  not  home  to  night? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  fathers  ;  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Meb.  Why,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Brn.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Meb.  a  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Bfj^.  Romeo  wiU  answer  it. 

Meb.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Meb.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  aheady  dead  ! 
stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot 4: 
through  the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin*  of 
his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft ; 
and  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Meb.  More  than  prince  of  cats,(5) 

I  can  tell  you.*'  O,  he 's  the  courageous  captain 
of  complements :  *  he  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song, 
keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion ;  rests  me  his 
minim  rest,§  one, — two, — and  the  third  in  your 
bosom :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist, 
a  duellist ;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, — 
of  the  first  and  second  cause :  Ah,  the  immortal 
passado !  the  punto  reverse !  the  hay ! — {^) 

Ben.  The  what? 


(•)  First  folio,  tAai. 
(})  First  folio,  runne. 


(t)  First  folio,  AoMcAoM. 

{%)  Fint  folio,  he  ruU  his  minum. 


e  The  wrg  pin  of  hie  heart  cleft—]  See  "  The  Two  Gentlemeu 
of  Veruna,"  Act  Y.  Sc.  4,  note  (b),  p.  39  of  the  present  Vol. 

d  I  can  tell  you.]  These  words  are  found  only  in  the  quarto, 
1597. 

•  Captain  of  complements:]  See  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  note  ('),  p.  53  of 
the  present  Vol. 


Mrb.  The  pox  of  Buch  antick^  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes ;  *  these  new  tuners  of  accent  I — By  t 
JesUy  a  very  good  blade! — a  very  tollman  I — a  very 
good  wlwre  I — Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
grand  sire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these 
strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers,  these  pardon- 
nez-Tnoys,  who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form, 
that  thej  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ?  O, 
their  boiu,  their  bons! 

Enter  Komeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 
Mrb.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring : — 


(•)  All  but  the  flrtt  CQFy  read  phantaeiet. 
(t)  First  folio  omitv /ly. 
*  Yomr  French  slop ;]  Tke  ttop  is  said  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
loose  kneed  breeches  or  irousere. 

t>  The  slip,  »ir,  the  slip ;]  The  equivoque  here  is  well  explained 
in  the  following  p«s«age  from  Greeners  "Thieres  falling  out, 
True  Men  come  by  their  Goods :"—"  And  therefore  be  went  and 


O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  I—  now  is 
he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  : 
Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  a  ki tchen -wench ; — 
marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her: 
Dido,  a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy;  Helen  and 
Hero,  hildings  and  harlots;  Thisbl^,  a  grey  eye 
or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose. —  Signior  Romeo, 
bonjourJ  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop ;  •  you  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly 
last  night 

RoH.  Good  morrow  to  you  both;  what  counter- 
feit did  I  give  you  ? 

Meb.  Tlie  slip,  sir,  the  slip ;  **  can  you  not  con- 
ceive? 


got  him  certain  elipe,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money, 
being  brasse,  and  covered  orer  with  silver,  which  the  common 
people  call  elipe.**  Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  *'  Magnetick  Lady," 
Act  III.  Sc.  6:— 

"  I  had  like  t' have  been 
Abtts'd  i'  the  business,  had  the  elip  slur'd  on  me, 
A  eennter/eii,*' 
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ACT  II.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


tSCEKE  IT. 


Rom.  Pardon,  good*  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may 
strain  courtesy. 

Meb.  That's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'sy. 

Meb.  Thou  hast  most  kindly*  hit  it. 

RoM.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Meb.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

RoM.  Pink,  for  flower  ? 

Mrs.  Right. 

RoM.  "WlSy,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd.'* 

Meb.  Sure  wit :  °  follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump;  that,  when  the 
single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after 
the  wearing,  solely-singular. 

RoM.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for 
the  singleness  1 

Meb.  Come  between  us,  good  *  Benvolio ;  my 
witf  faints. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs;  or 
I'll  cry  a  match. 

Meb.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  (7) 
I  am  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  tlu3  wild-goose 
in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my 
whole  five.    Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose  ? 

RoM.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Meb.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not.** 

Meb.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter-sweeting;  it  is 
a  most  sharp  sauce. 

RoM.  And  is  it  not  Well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose? 

Meb.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,'  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  I 

RoM.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — ^broad: 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide 
a  broad  goose.' 

Meb.  Why,  is  not  thia  better  now,  than  groan- 
mg  for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou 


(**)  First  folio  otnits  good. 


(t)  FiMt  folio,  Witt, 


»  Thou  host  moti  kindly  hit  it,}  That  in,  most  pt^tinenHy  hit 
it.   8oiii"Henxy  VI."PartI.ActIII.Sc.  1,  when  Warwick  say s,-- 

<*  Sweet  king !  the  bishop  hath  a  kindlp  gird,'* 
he  does  not  mean,  as  it  has  been  interpreted.  "  a  reproof  meant 
in  kindness,"  but  an  apposite  reproof;  a  reproof  t«i  kind.  This 
■ense  of  the  word  is  very  clearly  shown  in  a  passage  of  Mid- 
dleton's  plav,  "The  Mayor  of  Queenborough,"  Act  III.  Sc.  3, 
where  Vortigem,  having  discovered  the  trick  of  Hengist  in 
cutting  the  hide  into  thongt,  tells  him  his  castle  shall  be  called 
Thong  Castle ;  to  which  the  latter  replies  :— 

"  — —  there.your  grace  quites  me  kindlg." 

^  Then  ie  my  pump  well  flower'd.]  The  idea  seems  to  be,— my 
■hoe  OT  pump  helag  pinked  or  punched  with  holes  is  well;foirer'tf  ; 
there  may  also  be  a  latent  allusion  to  the  custom  of  wearing 
ribbons  in  the  shape  of  flowers  on  the  shoes. 

«  Sure  wit:]  The  earliest  quarto,  1597,  haa  "Well  said; "the 
subsequent  quartos,  and  the  folio,  162.1,  read,  "Sure  wit,**  which 
Malone  conjectured  to  be  a  mistake  for  ** Sheer  wit." 

^  Good  goose,  bite  not.]  An  old  proverbial  saying,   "Good 
Vooiey  do  not  bite." 
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Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well 
afi  by  nature :  for  this  di'ivelling  love  is  like  a  groat 
natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his 
bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Meb.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale 
against  the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  would'st  else  have  made  thy  tale 
large. 

Meb.  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made 
it  short :  for*  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale,  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer. 

RoM.  Here's  goodly  geer  ! 


Enter  Nurse  and  Peteb. 

Meb.  a  sail,  a  sail !  a  sail !' 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter  I 

Peteb.  Anon? 

NuBSE.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Meb.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face;  for  her 
fan's  the  fairer  face. 

NuBSE.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mbb.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

NuBSE.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Meb.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you;  for  the  bawdy 
hand  of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nubse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  num  are  you  ? 

RoM.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  GKhI  hath  made, 
for  f  himself  to  mar. 

Nubse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  J  said  ;—for  him- 
self to  mavy  quoth'a ! — ^Grentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

RoM.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  hun,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name, 
for  'fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 


(•)  First  folio,  or.  (f )  First  folio  omits  for. 

(I)  First  folio  omits  well. 

•  A  wit  of  cheverel,— 1  Cheoerel,  or  cheveril,  is  a  soft  leather  used 
for  gloves.  Its  capacity  of  extension  is  frequently  refetied  to  by 
our  old  poets.    Thus,  in  "  Henry  VI 11."  Act  II.  Sc.  S,— 

" your  soft  ehereril  conscience." 

So,  too,  iu  "  HistriomAstix,"  1610:— 

"The  eheveril  conscience  of  corrupted  law." 
And  Draytonjn  "The  Owl:"— 

"  A  cheterel  conscience,  and  a  seakvhing  wit,** 
f  A  broad  poow^^The  quibble  here  not  being  understood,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  we  should  read  :— 

" proves  thee  far  and  wide  abroad,  goose." 

Jut  Romeo  plays  on  the  woMs  a  broad,  antl  a  brode.    "The 
Tumament  of  Tottenham,"  Harl.  MSS.  No.  6396  :— 
••Forther  would  not  Tvb  then, 
Tyl  scho  had  hor  bro'de-htn 
Set  in  hur  lap." 
g  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail  !1  So  ths  quarto,  1537.      The  other  old 
copies  gire  these  words  to  Romeo. 


ACT  IL] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCBNB  IV. 


Mrb.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took, 
i'  faith  ;  wisely,  wisely. 

NuBSE.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confi- 
dence with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mee.  a  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !  So  ho  !* 

Bom.  What  hast  thou  found? 

Mee.  No  hare,  sir;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a 
lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  <>re  it 
be  spent. 

An  old  hare  hoar^ 

And  an  old  hare  hoar, 
h  very  good  meat  in  Lent : 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar, 

Is  too  much  far  a  score. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent, — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we  '11  to 
dinner  thither. 

HoM.  I  will  follow  you. 

MsB.  Farewell,   ancient  lady;  farewell,  lady, 
lady,  ladyX^) 

lExeuTU  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Nurse.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  merchant* 
was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery  ?  ** 

Rom.  a  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute, 
than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me,  I'll 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  histier  than  he  is,  and 
twenty  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  those 
that  shall.  Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt- 
gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates :  * — And  thou 
must  stand  by  too,  and  suffer  every  knave  to  use 
me  at  his  pleasure. 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure ;  if 
I  had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you :  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scuivy  knave ! — • 
pray  you,  sir,  a  word :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young 


»  So  ho !]  The  hubtsman's  cry  when  the  hut  is  found  in  her 
sect. 

i>  An  old  hare  hoar,—]  This  may  be  a  snatch  of  some  quaint 
old  ballad,  but  is  more  probably  an  extempore  rhyme  sung  by 
Mercutio  for  the  nonce.  In  the  quarto,  IA97,  it  is  headed  by  a 
stage  direction,— "  He  valket  bp  themt  and  siugt." 

c  Whal  saucjf  merchant—]  Merekani,  aa  Strevens  has  shown, 
was  formerly  often  applied  in  the  derogatory  sense  of  pedlar  or 
low  dealer;  thus  our  author,  "Henry  VI."  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  3,~ 

'*  This  is  a  riddling  merekani  for  the  nonce.*' 

So,  too,  in  Churchyard's  "Chance,"  1580:— 

<*  What  taueie  marekaunt  speaketh  now,  said  Venus  in  her  rage." 

d  So  full  of  hit  ro^ryl]  That  is,  Hbaldry. 

•  I  am  none  of  hU  flirt-gills ;  /  am  none  of  kU  skains -mates :— ] 
The  meaning  of  fUrt-gilU  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  implied,  like 
fit,-sig^  another  term  of  the  same  age,  a  wUd^  Jlirtiny,  romping 
wench ;  but  Mkaine-mates  has  been  a  sore  puzale  to  all  the  com- 


lady  bid  me  inquire  you  out ;  what  she  bid  me  say, 
I  will  keep  to  myself:  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye 
should  lead  her  into*  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say, 
it  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  tliey  say : 
for  the  gentlewoman  is  young ;  and,  therefore,  if 
you  should  deal  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an 
ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and 
very  weak  dealing. 

KoM.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
mistress.     I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nuesk.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her 
as  much :  Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  WTiat  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  ?  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

Nuhse.  I  mil  tell  her,  sir, — ^that  you  do  protest ; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rosf.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to 
shiift 
This  afteiiioon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

NuESE.  No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to ;  I  say,  you  shall. 

NunsE.  This  afternoon,  sir?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 

Rom.  And  stay,'  good  t  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair, 
\N1iich  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ! — be  trusty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains: 
Farewell ! — commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

NuESE.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee ! — hark 
you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

NuESE.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  hear 
say- 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee ; '  my  man's  as  true  as 
steel. 

NuESE.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  lord !  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, 
— O, — there 's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that 


(*)  First  folio.  In. 


(t)  First  folio,  thou  ^od. 


mentators.  Some  have  derived  it  Arom  ekein,  a  knife  or  dagger; 
others  suppose  it  a  mispronunciation  of  kins-mates:  and  Mr. 
Douce  ventures  a  random  conjecture  that  the  skains  in  question 
might  be  skeins  of  thread,  and  that  the  Nurse  meant  nothing  more 
than  sempstresses !  The  difficulty,  after  all,  proves  of  easy  solu- 
tion. The  word  skain,  I  am  told  by  a  Kentish  man,  was  formerly 
a  familiar  term  in  parts  of  Kent  to  express  what  we  now  call  a 
scape-grnce  or  n^er-do-well ;  Just  the  sort  of  person  the  worthy  old 
Nurse  would  entertain  a  horror  of  being  considered  a  companion 
to.  Even  at  this  day,  my  informant  says,  skain  is  often  heard  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  about  the  adjacent  coast,  in  the  sense  of  a 
reckless,  dare-devil  sort  of  fellow. 

f  And  «tay,— ]  The  remainder  of  this  scene  is  not  in  the  first 
edition,  1597. 

g  I  warrant  thee .]  I  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  second 
folio. 
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ACT  II.] 

would  fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  she,  good  rouI, 
had  as  lieye  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I 
anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the 
properer  man ;  but,  111  warrant  you,  when  I  say  so, 
she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  Tarsal  world. 
Doth  not  rosemary  and  Eomeo  begin  both  with  a 
letter? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker  I  that's  the  dog's  name. 
R(0)  is  for  the  dog.*  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with 
some  other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sen- 
tentious of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  lExit. 

NuBSE.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — ^Peter ! 

Peter.  Anon. 

Nurse.  Before,  and  apace.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  v.— Capulet'*  Garden. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCEHE  T- 


Enter  Juliet. 


Jul. 


The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send 
the  nurse : 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him : — ^that's  not  so. — 
O,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  f  should  bo  thoughts,* 
Wliich  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams. 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowring  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  Love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwicldly,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

O  God,  she  comes ! — 0  honey  nurse,  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?  send  thy  man  away. 

Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.    [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  sweet  nurse, — O  lord!  why 
look'st  thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile ; 


(•)  PiTit  foUo  omiti  dog.  (f)  Pirtt  folio,  herald. 

»  Should  be  thoughts,—}  This  scene  wu  greatly  augmented 
and  improTed  afer  the  first  quarto.  In  that  eiiition,  Juliet's 
speech  is  continued  fh>m  the  ateve  words,  as  foUows  :— 
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Fie,  how  my  bones  ache!  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had 
Jul.  I  would,  ihou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy 
news : 
Nay,  oome,   I  pray  thee,  speak; — good,   good 
nurse,  speak. 
Nurse.  Jesu,  what  haste?  can  you  not  stay 
awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou 
hast  breath 
To  say  to  me — ^that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse,  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance: 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is 't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ; 
you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Bomoo !  no, 
not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's, 
yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and 
a  foot,  and  a  boi]y, — ^though  they  be  not  to  be 
talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare :  he  is  not 
the  flower  of  courtesy, — but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb. — -Go  thy  ways,  wench;  serve 
God : — what,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before ; 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 
Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !  what  a  head 
have  I? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'  other  side, — O,  my  back,  my  back ! — 
Beshrew  your  heart,  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  ! 

Jul.  I'  faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well :  * 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my 
love? 
Nurse.  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,   I    warrant,   a    virtuous: — ^where  is    yoor 
mother? 
Jul.   \\Tiere    is    my  mother? — ^^'hy,   she    is 
within ; 
Where  should  she  be  ?  how  oddly  thou  reply'st : 
Tour  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother  ? 

Nurse.  O,  Good's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?  marry  come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here's  such  a  coil;— come,   what  says 

Romeo? 
Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to- 
day? 


(•)  First  folio,  so  ire//. 

"  And  runne  more  swift,  than  hastie  powder  flerd, 
Doth  huirie  from  the  fearful!  cannons  mouth ; 
Oh  now  she  comes.    Tell  me  gentle  nurse, 
What  tayea  my  loue  t " 


Jul.  I  have. 

NuBSE.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence' 
ceU, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go,  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie    to    high    fortune ! — ^honest    nurse, 
farewell.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl,— Friar  I^urence'«  CelLm 

Enter  Friar  Laubkxce  and  Romeo. 

Fbi.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I 


EoH.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare ; 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fbi.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
"WTiich,  as  they  kiss,  consume.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousncss, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  : — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  so  light  is  vanity. 
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ACT   II.l 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCENE  TL 


Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Borneo  shall  thauk  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  is*  his  thanks  too 
much. 

HoM.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heapM  Uke  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue, 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 

(•)  Flnt  folio,  in, 

»  Conceit, — ]  Conceit  here  means  imagination.    So,  in   '•  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece," — 

•• which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud."— SfAT.oHE. 

b  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  lialf  my  wealth.]  So  the  second 


Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,*  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words. 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth.'' 

Frl  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.   [^Exeunt. 

quarto,  1590 ;  and  so.  also,  the  undated  quarto,  and  the  folio,  1633, 
except  that  they  misspell  the  second  "sum,"  "Mate."  The 
meaning  seems  plain  enough,  "  I  cannot  sura  up  the  sum  or 
total  of  half  my  wealth  ;*'  but  the  passage  has  been  modernized 
into, — 

"I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth." 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I,— A  Public  PLice. 


Enter  MEHctTio,  BK^n'oLio,  Page,  and 
Servants.  • 

Bkn.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire ; 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad, 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Mkb.  Thou  art  like  one  of  these  fellows,  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  God  send  me 
no  need  of  thee  I  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  him  on  the  drawer,  when, 
indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 


Mkh.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in 
thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  soon  moved  to 
be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Bkn.  And  what  too*? 

Meb.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou  I  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou  hast 
hazel  eyes ;  what  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy 


•  And  what  too?]  So  the  old  copies,  meaning,  "And  what 
eUet"  or,  "What  m»re f"  The  modem  editions  read,  ''And 
what  tot" 
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ACT  III.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scene  I. 


out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thj  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels, 
as  an  egg  is  fiill  of  meat ;  and  yet  thj  head  hath 
been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling. 
Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in 
the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that 
hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall 
out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before 
Easter?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  shoes 
with  old  riband  ?  and  yet  thou  wUt  tutor  me  from 
quarrelling  I 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Meb.  The  fee-simple  ?  O  simple ! 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulots. 

Meb.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Entsr  Tybalt  and  others. 

.  Tyb.  Follow   me  close,  for  I   will   speak   to 

them. — 
Gentlemen,  good  den ;  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Meb.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple 
it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
an  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Meb.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
^ving? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Eomeo, — 

Meb.  Consort  I*  what,  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords :  here's  my  fiddlestick ;  here's 
that  shall  make  you  dance.     'Zounds,*  consort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart  ;^  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Meb.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze ; 
I  wiD  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  1.* 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir  I  here  comes 
my  man. 

Meb.  But  I  '11  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  '11  be  your  follower ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him — ^man. 


(•)  First  folio,  Come. 

»  Consort !]  Bee  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2, 
note  (b),  p.  26  of  the  present  Vol. 

b  Or  else  depart;]  Or  else  part.  See  "Love's  Labour 's  Lost," 
Act.  IL  8e.  1,  note  (•),  p.  62  of  the  present  Vol. 

c  /  vill  not  budge  for  no  num't  pteature,  I.]  The  duplication  of 
the  pronoun  is  a  construction  of  frequent  use  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare's  time.    So  in  the  "  Tempest,"  Act  I II .  Sc.  S : — 

*Tou  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in 't)  the  never  surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belch  up  iron." 

d  The  love  I  bear  thee,-~]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient 
1S6 


Enter  Hoiieo. 


Tyb.  Romeo,  the  love**  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
Xo  better  term  than  this — ^Thou  art  a  viOain. 

KoM.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
^ee. 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting : — ^Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

EoM.  I  do  protest,  I  never  injured  thee ; 
But  love*  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Oapulct, — ^which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  minef  own, — ^be  satisfied. 

Meb.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  ! 
A  la  ttoccata  •  carries  it  away. —  [Draws. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Meb.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal, 
and,  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the 
rest  of  ^e  eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out 
of  his  pilcher'  by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine 
be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing, 

KoM.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Meb.  Come,  sir,  your  passado,       [Theyfighi. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio;  beat  down  their  weapons. 
Gentlemen,  for  shame,  forbear  this  outrage  ; — 
Tybalt, — ^Mercutio, — ^the  prince  expressly  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  streets : — 
Hold,  Tybalt ; — ^good  Mercutio. 

[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  hU  partisanK.' 

Meb.  I  am  hurt. — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses! — I  am  sped  : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben,  TVTiat,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mbb.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;  marry,  'tis 
enough ; — 
Where  is  my  page  ? — ^go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

[Exit  Page. 

RoM.  Courage,  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Meb.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church-door;   but  'tis  enough,  'twill 


(•)  First  foUo,  he'd. 


(t)  First  foUo,«y. 


copies,  except  the  quarto,  1597,  which  has— <*  the  hate  I  bear 
thee,"  ftc. 

•  A  la  stoecata^]  Stoccalo  or  ttoeeado  is  an  Italian  term  for  a 
ihmet,  or  stab,  in  fencing.    The  folio,  1623,  spells  it  etncatko. 

f  Out  of  his  pilcher-]  A  pilek  was  the  name  for  some  outer 
garment  made  of  leather.  Nash,  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless's 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,"  16!I2,  speaks  of  *'a  caneroaB  in  a 
lether  pilche;**  and  the  word  might  be  applied  suitably  enough 
for  the  leathern  sheath  of  a  rapier.  Perhaps  we  should  read, 
*'  out  of  his  pilch,  sir,"  tee.  The  quarto,  1597,  has  "come  drawe 
your  rapier  out  of  your  scabard,"  &c. 

f  Exeunt,  ftc]  The  first  quarto  has  here  a  stage  diiectioa, 
running  thus : — 

"  Tibalt  under  Romeo's  arme  thrusts  Mercutio,  in  and  llyes.** 


ACT  UI.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[soxira  I. 


seire  :  ask  for  me  to-moirow,  and  jou  shall  find 
me  a  grave  man.(l)  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for 
this  world : — ^A  plague  o'  both  jour  houses  ! — 
'sounds,*  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch 
a  man  to  death  I  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain, 
that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  ! — ^Why  the 
devil  came  jou  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under 
jour  arm. 

Bom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Meb.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  fisunt :  a  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me ; 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too : — your  houses ! 

[Exeunt  Mebcutig  and  Bsntolio. 

KoM.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  efiTeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 

Be-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  O  Bomeo,  Bomeo!  brave  Mercutio's dead; 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd*  the  clouds, 
\^liich  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Boh.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend ; 
Tills  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Reenter  Tybalt. 

Bbn.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

KoM.  Alive ^  in  triumph!  and  Mercutio  slain! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity,' 
And  fire-ey'd  fiiry*  be  my  conduct^  now  ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  bat  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staymg  for  thine  to  keep  him  company ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Bom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[They  fight;  Tybalt  falls. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Wbut,  (f )  Pint  folio,  Jlr*  m^  /«ry. 

*  ffatk  upir'd  the  e/o«if,— ]  In  theuM  of  atpirt,  tome  particle, 
*•  to  or  <^«r,  is  now  considered  indispensable.  So  to  the  word 
trhte  we  alwars  add  d,  mnto,  or  im;  but  the  old  writers  tn- 
mumtlv  adopted  the  construction  in  the  text.  Thus  Marlowe,  in 
*'  Tamburlaine,"  1590,— 

**  And  both  our  souls  tupirt  celestial  thrones." 
And  our  author,  "  Henry  VI."  Part  IH.  Act  V.  8c.  S  :— 
"  — -  those  powers  that  the  Queen 
Hath  raised  in  Oallia,  hare  arrii^d  the  coast.** 
^  Alire  in  triumph!]    So  the  quarto,  1597;  that  of  1599  hat 
*«^f«a,  and  the  folio,  162S,  reads  A*  oom  in  triumph.     Modem 
editon  have,  "  AUto  !  in  triumph  I " 


Bbn.  Borneo,  away,  be  gone ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain :— ' 
Stand  not  amaz'd: — the  prince  will  doom  thee 

death. 
If  thou  art  taken : — hence  ! — ^be  gone ! — away ! 
KoM.  O I  I  am  fortune's  fool !  * 
Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[£xit  BoMBO. 

Enter  Citizens,  <£rc. 

1  Crr.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Bbn.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Crr.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me ; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Fbingb,  attended  ;  Montagub,  Capulbt, 
their  Wives  and  others, 

Pbin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray? 

Ben.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Bomeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin ! — O  my  brother's 
chHd! 
O  prince !  O  cousin !  husband !  O  the  blood  is  spill'd ' 
Of  my  dear  kinsman ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 
O  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody*  fray? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Borneo's  hand 
did  slay ; 
Bomeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice'  the  quarrel  wa5,(2)  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure :  all  this — ^uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,   knees  humbly 

bow'd,— 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen. 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercmg  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Betorts  it :  Bomeo  he  cries  aloud, 


(•)  Pirst  folio  omits  bioodp. 

e  Respective  lenity,— ]    Considerate  mildness, 
d  Mif  conduct  »o»  /I    Mt  guide,  my  conductor. 
•  O !  I  am  fortune  8  fool  I  j    I  am  the  sport  of  fortune.    The 
first  quarto  reads,  **  Ah,  I  am  fortune's  slare.'* 
f  The  quarto,  1597,  reads, 

UnMapn  «<^AI/  ah,  the  btood  ia  *pUi, 

K  How  nice—]  Nie§  here  signifies,  not  delieatt^  tqutamitkf  ftc, 
as  in  some  other  inatancea  in  these  Plays,  but  trivial^  umim- 
oorUmi,  as  in  Act  V.  Sc.  S,— 

"  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  ftill  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import." 
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ACT  III.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCEKK  IL 


Hold,  friends  !  friendSy  part  I  aiid,  swifter  than 

his  tongue, 
His*  a^le  ann  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
But  by  and  by  eomes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 
And  to 't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for,  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain  ; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Komeo  turn  and  fly : 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  time : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life : 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give ; 
Bomeo  slew  Tybalt,  Eomeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Eomeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

MoN.*  Not  Eomeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And,  for  that  offence, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  **  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ; 
But  I  '11  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine : 
If  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out^  abuses. 
Therefore  use  none :  let  Bomeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he 's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but§  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exewntn 

SCENE  11.—^  Ro(m  in  Capulet'«  House. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phcebus'  lodging ; "  such  a  waggoner 


(•)  Fir«t  folio,  Ctfp. 
{%)  Pint  folio,  our. 


(t)  First  folio,  //. 
(§)  Pint  folio,  not. 


»  Hit  agile  arm—^    So  the  ouarto,  1 507 ;  that  of  1599,  and  folio. 
1623,  read  o^ctf,  which  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  altered  to 
abie. 
^  Your  hates' — ]  The  quarto,  1599,  and  folio,  read  hettrtt. 
c  Towards  Phoebus'  lodging;]    The    first  quarto  reads,    To 
Pktrhu»'  mansion. 

d  Immediately.—]  Here  Juliet's  speech  terminates  in  the  first 
quarto,  1597 ;  the  whole  scene  is  rery  much  amplified  in  the  edition 
of  15tf9. 

«  By  their  own  beauties:]  Steevens  observed  that  Milton,  in 
his  '*Comus,"  might  have  been  indebted  to  this  passage:— 
"  Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 
Bv  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk." 

f  Grown  hold^—]  An  emendation  of  Rowe's;  the  old  copies 
have,  "flrow  bold." 
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As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.* — 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  loye-performing  night ! 
That  run-awaysM^)  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  ! — 
Ijovcrs  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By*  their  own  beauties:  •  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeka,(^) 
With  thy  black  mantle;  till  strange  love,  grown'' 

bold, 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night !  come,  Eomeo  !  come,  thou  day  in 

night ! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back.' — 
Come,  gentle  night;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd 

night. 
Give  me  my  Eomeo :  and,  when  he  *  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish^  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd :  so  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 
And  she  brings  news;    and  every  tongue,  that 


But  Eomeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Enter  Nurse,  with  cordsX^) 

Now,  nurse,  what  news  ?  What  hast  thou  there  ? 

the  cords. 
That  Eomeo  bid  thee  fetch? 

NuBSB.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[^Throws  them  dvwn, 
Jul.  Ah  me!  what  news!  why  dost  thou  wring 
thy  hands  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  And  bp. 

K  Whiter  than  snow— ]  So  the  undated  quarto;  the  other  editioos 
read, 

Whiter  than  new  tnow  upon  a  raven**  buck. 

k  And,  when  he  $haU  die,—]  This  is  another  valuable  emendatkm 
of  the  undated  quarto;  all  the  other  early  editions  read,  "when 
/shall  die/' 

1  Garish  sun. — ]  That  is,  gaudy,  blazing,  sun.  Milton  was 
not  unmlndftil  of  this  beautiful  speech  when  he  compoeed  "/I 
Pen*eroso!"  compare*- 

" Come,  eitil  night. 

Thou  sober-suited  matron, — ** 
and— 

"  Pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun," 
with  hU— 

*«  Till  ciHlsuU'd  mom  appear." 
and^ 

"  Hide  me  ftom  day's  garieh  eye. ' 


ACT  III.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scene  II. 


NuBSE.  Ah,  well-a-day!  he's  dead,  he's  dead, 
he 's  dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! — 
Alack  the  day ! — he 's  gone,  he 's  kill'd,  he 's  dead ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  he  so  envious  ? 

NuBSB.  Romeo  can, 

Though  heaven  cannot : — O  Romeo  !  Romeo ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — ^Romeo ! 

Jul.  "WTiat  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  toiment 
me  thus  ? 
This  torture  should  he  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /,* 
And  that  bare  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice :  ** 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  /; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,*  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not — »o  ; 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

NuBSE.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes,— 
God  save  the  mark  !  ^ — ^here  on  his  manly  breast : 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood  ; — I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O    break,   my   heart  ! — ^poor    bankrupt, 
break  at  once  ! 
To  prison,  eyes !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  1 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

NuBSE.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had ! 
0  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dcar-lov'd  t  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

NuESE.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished ; 
Bomeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God  ! — did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
blood? 

NuBSE.  It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  d^y !  it  did.* 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven  ! "  wolvish-rayening  lamb  ! 


(•)  Old  copies,  thoi.  (t)  First  folio,  deareMi. 

•  5«f  tko%  but  1,-1  The  old  spelling  of  the  afflrmative,  Atf,  is 
tf  necessity  tetained  m  this  passaf^. 

>>  Duih-Aartins  egt  of  cockatrice:]  Shakespeare  has  several 
allusions  to  the  supposed  destmctive  power  of  this  ftihled  mon- 
ster's eye.    Thus,  in  "Henry  VI."  Part  11.  Act  111.  8c.  2  :— 

" Come,  basilhk. 

And  kili  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  tight** 

So,  also,  in  Part  III.  of  th^same  Play,  Act  lil.  Sc.  2:~ 
" I'll  slag  more  gascrs  than  the  botiiuk." 

And  again,  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III.  8c.  4  :— 

" they  will  kill  one  another  fry  the  look,  like  cockatrice*" 

c  God  save  the  mark!—]  This  exclamation  appears  to  have 


Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  I 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,^  an  honourable  villain  ! 
O,  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
Wlien  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  moiiAl  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

NuBSE.  There 's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  Where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vUcb  : — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me 

old. 
Shame  come  to  Komeo ! 

Jul.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  *  him  ! 

NuBSE.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hus- 
band? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

name, 
\Mien  I,  thy  three-hours'  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
WTiich  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain  ; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  hus- 
band: 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death. 
That  murder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O  !  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds : 
Tt/baU  is  dead,  and  Bwneo — banished  ; 
That — banished,  that  one  word — banished, 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  deatli 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 

(•)  First  folio  omits  at. 

been  proverbial,  but  its  meaning  has  hitherto  baffled  the  research 
and  sagacity  of  every  commentator.  It  occurs  again  in  "Henry 
IV."  Part  I.  Act  1. 8c.  3,  and  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  II. 
8c.  2  ;  and  in  "Othello,"  Act  I.  8c.  1,  we  have  GotibtetMthe  mark. 
In  the  quarto,  1597,  instead  of  "Ood  save  the  mark!"  in  the 
present  passage,  we  have,  "God  save  the  sample/'  an  expression 
equally  obscure. 

<i  Alas  the  day!  it  did.]  The  speeches  here  are  misappropriated 
in  the  quarto,  1599,  and  the  folio,  1623,  but  are  correctly  given  in 
the  undated  quarto. 

•  Dove-feather'd  raven  !]    The  quarto,  1599,  and  folio  read— 
"  Barenous  dove-feather'd  raven,  wolvish-ravening  lamb." 

f  A  damned  saint,—']  So  the  undated  quarto.  That  of  1599  has 
dimme^  the  folio,  1623,  dimne. 
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ACT  III.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCESE  III. 


Or, — if  BOUT  woe  delights  in  fellowship,* 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  gneb, 

AVhy  followed  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt's  dead, " 

Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 

Which  modem  ^  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ? 

But,  with*  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Borneo  is  bariished, — ^to  speak  that  word. 

Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  slain,  all  dead : — Borneo  is  banished  /-* 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 

In   that  word's  death;    no  words  can  that  woe 

sound. — 
"Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

NuBSE.  Weepmg  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's 
corse: 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears ;  *  mine 
shall  be  spent, 
"WTien  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take    up    those    cords:  poor    ropes,    you    are 

beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden -widowed. 
Come,  cords;  come,  nurse ;  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  ! 

NuiisB.  Hie  to  your  chamber:  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 

I'll  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 
Jul.  O  find  him  !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight. 

And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— Friar  Laurence'*  Cell. 

Enter  Felab  Laubence  and  Romeo. 

Fhi.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fear- 
ful man; 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

RoM.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's 
doom? 
Wliat  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  which. 

•  Sottr  woe  delights  in  fellowship,^]  Compare— 

"  SoUmen  miserls  socios  habuisse  dolcris." 
b  Modern  lameHtaiion — 1  That  is,  ordinarjf,  well-knoKU  lamen- 
tation.   So,  in  ••  AU's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  Act  II.  So.  3  :— 

" Make  wiodern  and  familiar  things, 

Supernatural  and  causeless." 

And  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Act  11.  8c.  9:— 

"Full  of  wise  saws,  and  modem  instances.** 

c  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears;]  All  the  modern  editions 
place  a  note  of  interrogation  alter  these  words,  but  perhaps  in 
error.    The  Nurse  tells  Juliet  her  father  and  mother  are  weeping 
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Fni.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's 
doom? 

Fbi.  a  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips. 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment 

Rom.  Ha!   banishment?   be  merciful,   say — 
death: 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death :  do  not  say — ^banishment. 

Fai.  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

RoM.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death :-— then  banished 
Is  death  mis-term'd :  calling  death,  banishment,* 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fbi.  O  deadly  sin  !  O  rude  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  prince. 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
And  tum'd  that  black  word,  death,  to  bamshment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy:  heaven  is 
here. 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
Ajid  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her. 
But  Romeo  may  not. — ^More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo ;  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Jidiet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Wlio,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished.'' 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? — • 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean, 
But — ^banished — to  kill  me ;  banished  ? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  heU  ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 


(•)  First  folio,  banishtd. 

over  Tybalt's  corse,  and  asks  if  she  will  go  to  them;  to  which 
Juliet  replies,—"  No,  let  them  wash  his  wounds  with  tears;  mine 
shall  be  spent  in  wailing  Romeo*s  banishment." 

<i  He  is  banished.]    Here,  in  the  quarto,  1599,  occur  the  follow- 
ing two  lines ;  they  are  omitted  in  the  folio: — 

"  Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  fronr  this  must  fly. 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished." 

Capell  rightly  conjectures  that  the  author's  first  draft  of  this  pas- 
sage was  left  standing  in  the  MS.,  and  so  got  printed  with  the 
after  version. 

e  That  exile  is  not  death  ?— ]  This  line  and  the  preeeding  one  are 
transposed  in  the  old  copies. 


To  mangle  me  with  that  word — ^banished  ? 

Fbi.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  a  little  speak/ 

HoM.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fhi.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

RoM.  Yet  banished  ? — hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevaib  not ;  talk  no  more. 

F&i.  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that*  wise  men 
have  no  eyes  ? 

Fbi.  Let  me  disputef  with  thee  of  thy  estate.** 


(*)  Pint  foUo  omiU,  that. 


(t)  First  folio,  ditpaire. 


*  Then  fond  mad  nuui,~]    So  the  undated  quarto :.'  the  other 
quartos  read  then  for  thou;  the  folio,  1623, 

"  Then  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  speak." 
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EoM.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost 
not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,*  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me — banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hmr, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measm^e  of  an  unmade  grave. 

\_Knockmg  toithm.^ 
Fm.  Arise,   one  knocks;    good  Bomeo,   hide 

thyself. 
Rom.  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans, 


(*)  First  folio,  a*  Juliet  my  love. 

b  Dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate.]    Let  me  rtanm  with  you 
upon  your  ekfain. 

c  Knocking  within.]    The  stage  direction  in  the  old  copies 
is,  "  Enler  N%r»tt  ttmd  knockei.*' 
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ACT  III.] 


EOMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[flCEing  ni. 


Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  Bearch  of  eyes. 

[^Knocking, 
Fbi.  Hark,  how  they  knock ! — ^who's  there  ? — 
Bomeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  he  taken : — ^Stay  a  while : — stand  up ; 

[Knocking, 
Run  to  my  study : — ^By  and  hy : — Gws  will ! 
What  wilfulness  •  is  this ! — I  come,  I  come. 

\_Knocking, 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 
NuBSB.  [u^i^in.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you 
shall  know  my  errand ; 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fbi.  Welcome  then. 

JSnter  "Nurae. 

NxTBSB.  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where 's  Romeo? 

Fbi.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his.  owii  tears 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 
Just  in  her  case  I 

^Ri.  O  woeful  sympathy  I 

Piteous  predicament !  ^ 

NuBSE.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubheringand  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering : — 
Stand  up.  Stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Roii.  Nurse! 

NxTBSB.  Ah  sir  I  ah  sir! — ^Well,*  death's  the  end 
of  aU. 

Rom.  Spak'sttthouof  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  oonceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd^  love? 

NuBSE.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 


(•)  First  folio  omltf,  Well.  (t)  First  foUo,  »p*ak*st, 

(t)  First  folio,  eonetaPd. 

«  ITAaf  wilfulness  i«  Ml« /^  So  the  first  quarto,  1597:  all  the 
subsequent  editions,  qusirto  and  folio,  read  $impUneu. 

^  Piteous  predicament  1]  These  words  form  part  of  the  Nurse's 
speech  in  the  old  copies.  Farmer  first  suggested  they  must  be  the 
Fiiai's. 

0  Drawing  his  sword.]  In  the  first  quarto,  1597,  Is  the  fol- 
lowing sUge  direction:— H«  offera  to  $tab  himtel/e,  and  nurse 
enatekes  the  dagger  awag. 

d  That  in  thy  life  lives,  — ]    The  quarto,  1597,  has,— 
"And  slay  thy  lady  too,  that  Uves  in  thee." 
The  quarto,  1599,  and  folio,  162S,  read,— 

"  And  slay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  /<««." 

•  Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,—]    Malone  Justly  remarked, 
that  Romeo  does  not  here  rail  on  his  birth,  though  in  the  old 
poem  he  is  made  to  do  so  :— 
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Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly*  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — ^O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hatefril  mansion,  [Drawing  his  iword,' 

Fbi.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art  ;{^) 
Thy  tears  are  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  I 
Ort  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  that  in  thy  life  lives,* 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,*  the  heaven,  and  earth? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  loee. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  aboimd'st  in  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed. 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  I>eijury, 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish: 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask. 
Is  set  o'  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 
And  thou  dismemoer'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What,  rouse  thee,  man !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt;  there  art  thou  happy  too: ' 
The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  became  thy  friend, 
And  tum'd  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  t  light  upon  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd§  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune »  and  thy  love : 


(*)  First  folio,  dead. 

{%)  First  folio,  or  bleseing. 


(t)  First  folio,  And. 

(f )  First  folio,  muehaped. 


"  Fyrst  Nature  did  he  blame,  the  author  of  his  lyfb, 
In  which  his  joyes  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorowea  aye  so  ryfe; 
The  time  and  place  of  byrth  he  fiersly  did  reproTe, 
He  cryed  out  (with  open  mouth)  against  the  starres  aboTC.** 

*'  Shakspeare  copied  the  remonstrance  of  the  friar,  without  re- 
viewing the  former  part  of  his  scene." 

f  There  art  thou  happg  too:l  Thus  the  quarto,  1597;  in  the 
subsequent  quartos,  and  the  folio,  162S,  the  word  too  is  omitted. 

ff  Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune— ]  The  quarto,  1599,  reads,  putt 
up;  the  folio,  162^,  pultest  up ;  and  in  the  quarto,  1597,  the  line 
stands— 

"  Thou  frown'et  upon  thy  fate,  that  smUes  on  thee." 

The  true  reading  is  got  at  through  the  undated  quarto,  which  has 
|K>ap/«. 


ACT  in.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCBWB  IV. 


Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
GK>,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her ; 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the*  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Wliich  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  : 
Borneo  is  coming. 

NuBSE.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  staid  here  all 
thet  night. 
To  hear  good  counsel  r  O,  what  learning  is ! — 
My  lord,  I  '11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

KoH.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

NuRSK.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you, 
sir: 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Bom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 


(•)  Pint  folio.  My. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  the. 


Fei.  Qo  hence :  good  night ;  and  here  stands 
all  your  state; — • 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I  'U  find  out  your  man, 
Ajid  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here : 
Give  me   thy  hand;    'tis  late:   farewell;    good 
night. 

Bom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me^ 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— ii  Eoom  in  Capulet'«  house. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter: 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I ; — ^well,  we  were  bom  to  die. — 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 


*  And  here  stands  all  your  state;  - 
depends  on  this."    Johssok. 


]  "The  whole  of youT fortune 


ACT  III.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[sesirs 


I  promise  you,  but  for  your  eompanyy 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Pab.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time*  to 
woo: 
Madam^    good    night;    commend    me    to  your 
daughter. 
La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
morrow; 
To-night  she 's  mew'd  •  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender^ 
Of  my  child's  lore :  I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love ; 
.And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But,  soft ;  what  day  is  this  ? 

Pab.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?  ha!   hal  well,  Wednesday  is 
too  soon, 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  ;— o*  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado ; — ^a  friend,  or  two : — 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much : 
Therefore  we  11  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thurs- 
day? 
Pab.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were 

to-morrow. 
Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone : — o'  Thursday  be  it 
then : 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ei^  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. 
Farewell,  my  lord.     Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  I 
Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  t  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by : — ^good  night. 

lExeunt 

SCENE  v.— Juliet'*  ehamber. 

Enter  Eomeo  and  Juliet. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near 
day: 
It  was  the  nightmgale,  and  not  the  lark. 


(*)  Fint  folio,  Um€i, 


(t)  Fint  folio  omits,  tery. 


*  To-night  she's  mew'd  up—}  A  phrase  taken  from  falconry : 
the  »tew  was  the  inclosure  where  the  hawks  were  confined. 

^     /  toUl  make  a  desperate  tender 

Of  my  child's  tove:] 
I  will  make  a  confident  oger,  or  promise,  of  my  daughtef  •  1ot«. 

«  Nightly  she  sings  on  Yon  pomegranate  tree:]  According  to 
^teevens,  this  is  not  merely  a  poetical  supposition.  "It  is  ob- 
served," he  says,  "of  the  nightingale  that,  if  undisturbed,  she 
sits  knd  sings  upon  the  same  tree  for  many  weeks  together/'  And 
Russell,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  **  The  nightingale  sings 
ftom  the  pomegranate  groyes  in  the  daytime." 

4  The  pole  refiex  of  Cynthia's  brow;]    The  annotator  of  Mr. 
Collier's  second  folio  substitutes  how  for  "  brow :"  a  very  happy 
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That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
NighUy  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree :  * 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

EoM.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,(f )  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops ; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die, 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sim  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Bom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  deadi ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  '11  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ;  * 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  wiU  to  go ; — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is't,  my  soul?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ; 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ;  * 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us: 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ;' 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  aflPray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up(8)  to  the  day. 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Bom.  More  light  and  light! — ^more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes  I 

Enter  Nurse. 

NuBSE.  Madam! 
Jul.  Nurse! 

NuBSE.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about, 

[Exit  Nurse. 
Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
Bom.  Farewell,  farewell!   one   kiss,  and   I'll 
descend. 

[BoMEo  descends, 

conjecture,  and  one  which  certainly  affords  a  better  reading  than 
the  old  text.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  brow  is  the 
word  in  all  the  ancient  copies,  and  that  Shakespeare  has  allowed 
himself  great  latitude  in  the  use  of  it  in  other  places.  In 
"  Othello  "  we  meet  with  the  «•  brow  of  the  sea  i"  and  in  "  Kins 
John  "  with  the  "  brow  of  night." 

•  Makes  tweet  division ;]  Division  in  music,  meant  what  we 
now  term  variation ;  where,  instead  of  one  note,  two,  three  or 
more  notes  are  sung  to  one  syllable,  or  to  one  chord. 

f  The  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes;]  The  lark  has  ugly 
eyes  and  the  toad  very  fine  ones ;  hence  arose  a  common  saying  that 
ike  toad  and  lark  had  changed  eyes.  Poor  Juliet  wishes  they  had 
changed  voices,  too,  because,  as  Heath  suggested,  the  croak  of 
the  toad  would  have  been  no  indication  of  the  day's  approach,  and 
consequently  no  signal  for  Romeo's  departure. 


Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love !  lord !  ay,  hus- 
band !  friend ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
0 !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Borneo, 


RoH.  Farewell !  I  wiU  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 
Jul.  O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 
EoM.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  i^roes  shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 
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ACT  lU.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SOSITB  T. 


Jul.  O  Qod  1  I  have  an  iU-diyimng  soul  ;• 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
Ab  one  dead  in  the  hottom  of  a  tomh : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Boh.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so   do 
you : 
Diy  sorrow  drinks  our  hlood.     Adieu  I  adieu ! 

lExU  Romeo. 

Jul.  O   fortune,  fortune!^   all  men  call  thee 
fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him, 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle,  fortune  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  hacL 

La.  Cap.  [within,']  Ho,  daughter !  are  you  up? 

Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 


Bnter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Whj,  how  now,  Juliet? 
Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

•  La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 
death? 
What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears? 
.  An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him 

live; 
Therefore,  have  done :  some  grief  shows  much  of 

love; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 
La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 
friend, 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  hut  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  his  death, 
Aa  tliat  the  villun  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 
Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 
La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Eomeo. 

Jul.  Yillun  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  I "  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart 


*  I  hare  an  ilMWining  soul;]  "This  miserable  prescience  of 
Ititurity,"  Steevens  obsenres,  "  I  bave  always  regarded  as  a  cir- 
cumstance particularly  beautiAil.  The  same  kind  of  warning  from 
the  mind,  Romeo  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of,  on  his  going  to 
the  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Capulet : — 

'  ~—  my  mind  misgives 
Borne  oonteqnence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  tetattH  date 
With  this  night's  revels.'" 

b  O  fortune,  fortune  II  This  and  the  intervening  lines  to  the 
entrance  of  Ladv  Capulet  are  not  found  in  the  quarto,  1597. 
Indeed,  the  whofe  scene  was  considerably  amplified  and  altered 
after  the  publication  of  that  edition. 

c  Oo4  pardon  him  1]  Bim  was  first  inserted  in  the  foliO)  16S2. 
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La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer* 
lives. 

Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands. 
Would    none    but  I  might  venge  my  couun's 
death! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.   I  '11  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, — 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram,^ 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company ; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Bomeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd : — 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Bomeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.     O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him, — 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt,* 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughtered  him ! 

La.  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I  '11  find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I  '11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  lime : 
TMiat  are  they,  It  beseech  your  ladyship? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  iliy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that?  ^ 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thm^ay 
mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  county  Paris,^at  saint  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  §  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter 
too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride.  W 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear. 
It  shall  be  Bomeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  murderer. 
iX)  Pint  foUo,  ikie. 


(f)  First  folio  omits, /. 
(I)  First  foUo  omiU,  Mere. 


d  Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom'd  dram,—]  The  quarto, 
1597,  reads:— 

"  That  should  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught." 

•  Mjf  couein  Trbalt,— ]  This  line  terminates  at  eomeim  In  the 
older  copies.  Tjfhalt  was  added  in  the  folio,  1632,  yet  we  doubt 
if  this  were  the  omitted  word,  and  think,  with  Malone,  it  was  more 
probably  some  epithet  to  cousin. 

f  TAe  county  Par<#,—]  An  earl  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  com- 
monly styled  couniif  or  countie. 


▲or  III.] 


ROMEO  ANB  JULIET. 


[bcena  v. 


Rather  than  Paris : — ^These  are  news  indeed  I 
La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father ;  tell  him  so 
yourself, 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

JEnier  Capttubt  and  Nurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,    the    earth*  doth 

drizzle  dew  ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
Jt  rains  downright. —  * 

How  now !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
^Evermore  showering  ?     In  one  little  body 
Thou  coimterfeit!8t  a  hark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
"Who, — raging  with  thy*   tears,  and  they  with 

them, — 
Without  a  sudden  cahn,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body :  how  now,  wife  ? 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

liA.  Cap.  Ay,  sir ;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives 

you  thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave  I 
Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,* 

wife. 
How !  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
80  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
Jul.  Kot  proud,  you  have ;  but  thankful,  that 

you  have : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ;  t 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.  How  now!   how  now,  chop-logic  I*  what 

is  this? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — ^and,  I  thank  you 

not; — 
And  yet  not  proud; — mistress  minion,  you  !* 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Mtf. 


(t)  ¥intto\iQ,kave, 


•  rie  earth  dotk  drizzle  dew  f\  80  the  quarto,  1090,  and  folio, 
16S3 ;  the  undated  auatto  reada,  air.  The  reading  of  earth,  besides 
heing  philosophically  true,  ia  strongly  supported  by  a  line  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece,— 

"  But  as  the  eurik  doth  weep,  the  *un  being  set.** 

b  Take  me  with  you,—]  Let  me  understand  you. 

e  How  iMWt  chop-logic  1]  So  the  earliest  quarto.  The  other  old 
copies,  including  the  folio,  1623,  read  ehopi  logicke.  Stceyens 
remarks  that  Capulet  uses  chop-logie  for  a  nickname,  as  it  occurs 
in  The  XXIIII  Orders  of  Knaves,  bl.  1.  <'  Ckoplogyk  is  he  that 
vhan  his  mayster  rebtiketh  his  senraunt  for  his  defawtes,  he  will 
gyre  hym  XX  wordes  for  one,  or  eUes  he  wyll  bydde  the  devylles 
paternoster  in  scylence." 

d  And  yet  not  proud  ;~mistTes8  minion,  you  I]  This  line  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  first  folio,  since  it  is 
found  in  the  quarto,  1609,  from  which  this  play  in  the  folio  was 
printed,  and  occurs  also  in  the  quarto,  1599. 

e  Bui  fettle  your  JInejolHte—}  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
1623,  and  the  other  old  editions.  To  fettle  means  to  jpr^pore,  to 
make  ready: — 

"  When  the  sheriifo  saw  Little  John  bend  his  bow, 
Re  fettled  him  to  be  gone." 

Pssct's  Seliques  I.  92,  ed.  1767. 


Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  •  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  I  out,  you  bag- 
gage I 
You  tallow-face ! 

La.  Cap.         Fie,  fie  I  what,  are  you  mad? 

Jul.  Grood  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage !  disobedient 
wretch! 
I  tell  thee  what, — ^get  thee  to  church  o' Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My  fingers  itch:  wife,  we  scarce  thought  us bless'd, 
That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  I 

NuBSE.  Grod  in  heaven  bless  her ! — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom?  hold  your 
tongue. 
Good  prudence ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,*  go. 

NuBSE.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  Qod  ye  good  den  I ' 

NuBSE.  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl,t 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  Gt>d's  bread!'  it  makes  me  mad : 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  stiU  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble^  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd,* 
Stuff'd  (as  they  say,)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man,**— 


(•)  First  folio,  ffoeetp. 


(t)  First  folio, 


"  Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  cam. 
But  sells  his  teme  toidfeitleth  to  the  warre." 

Hall's  Saiiree,  B.  IV.  Sat.  6. 

The  word  does  not  occar  again  in  our  author,  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  been  overlooked  in  this  passage  by  every  editor, 
fi-om  Howe  downwards  ;  modem  editions  all  reading  eeiUo. 

f  O,  God  ye  good  den  I]  God  aive  $ou  good  even.  In  aU  the  old 
copies  but  the  quarto,  IA97,  this  exclaination  is  given  as  part  of 
the  nurse's  speech.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

g  GK>d*s  bread  Ij    Hie  quarto  of  1597,  reads  :^ 

<'  Oods  blessed  mother,  wife,  it  mads  me. 
Day,  night,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad. 
Alone,  in  eompany,  waking  or  sleeping, 
Still  my  care  hath  beene  to  see  her  matcht." 

b  Of  noble  Mr«i/fl^,—]    Qntrto,  1597,  haspH«e<^, 

1  Nobly  trun'd,— ]  So  the  quarto,  1597 ;  the  next  edition  reads 

liandf  which  is  doubtless  a  typographical  error  for  traiu'd;  in 

the  succeeding  impressions  it  was  altered  to  mttied. 
k  Ae  one^e  heart  could  wish  a  wtan,—]  The  readlnc  of  the 

quarto,   1597;  the  other  old  editions,  folio  1628  included,  have 

"  as  one's  ihoucht  would  wish  a  man." 
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ACT  nij 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCEVa  T. 


And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,'  in  her  fortunes'  tender, 
To  answer — I  HI  not  wed, — /  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young, — I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ; — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I  'U  pardon  you ! 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with 

me; 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  he  mine,  I  'U  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good : 
Trust  to  't,  bethink  you,  I  '11  not  be  forsworn.  \^ExU. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed. 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La,  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a 
word; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit. 

Jul.  O   God ! — O  nurse !   how  shall  this  be 
prevented  ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven. 
By  leaving  earth  ? — comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  strata- 
gems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself ! — 
What  sa/st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 


•  A  whinimg  mammet,—]  A  puppet,  a  doU;  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mahomet. 

^  Ancient  damnation  I]  In  the  quarto,  1597,  before  this  speech 
is  a  stage  direction  "  She  lookt  after  Nvrte,"  which,  iike  similar 
preacripti  in  that  early  edition,  is  extremely  interesting,  as  affording 


NuBSE.  Taith,  here  it  is :  Borneo 

Is  banished ;  and,  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  bo  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ! 
Bomeo's  a  dishclout  to  him ;  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
As  Paris  hath ;  beshrew  my  very  heart, 
r  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here,  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul,  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

NuBSE.  And  from  my  soul  too ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  manrellouf 
much. 
Gro  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displcas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nubse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

lExU, 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation !  ^  O  most  wicked  fiend ! 
Is  it  *  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue, 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare, 
So  many  thousand  times? — Gk),  counsellor; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.     [JExU, 


(•)  First  folio, // <#. 

us  a  glimpse  of  the  "  stage  business  "  of  this  play  in  Shakespeare's 
time. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  1.— Friar  Laurence'*  Cell. 


Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Pabib, 

Fri.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Pab.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  ha^te.* 

Fki.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not. 

Pab.  Immoderately  she    weeps  for    Tybalt's 
death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  Jove, 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway ; 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fbi.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd. 

\^A9ide, 
Look^  sir^  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 


•  Afid  I  am  nothing  «/ow,  to  tUiek  kit  ktutt.']  Shakespeare'* 
manrellonii  power  of  condensation  sometimes  renders  his  meaning 
obscure.  In  this  instance,  the  sense  appears  to  be,  "and  I  am  not 


Fnter  Juliet. 

Pab.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Pab.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday 

next. 
Jul.  What  must  be,  shall  be. 
Fbi.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Pab.  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this 

father? 
Jul.  To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 
Pab.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
Pab.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me, 
Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price, 
Being   spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your 

face. 
Pab.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with 

tears. 
Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  spite. 


slow  in  mw  own  prtparation*  for  tke  wodding,  to  gi9§  him  any 
rmon  to  slacken  his  hasty  proceedings." 
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ACT  lY.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[8CEHE  I. 


Pab.  Thou  wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with 
that  report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  mj*  face. 

Pab.  Thj  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd 
it. 

Jul.  It  maj  he  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holj  father,  now. 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ?• 

Fbi.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter, 
now: — 
My  lord,  wef  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Pab.  Gk)d  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion  I — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you : 
Till  then,  adieu !  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

lUxit  Pabis. 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door!  and  when  thou  hast 
done  so, 
Come  weep  with  me;  Past  hope,  past  cure,^  past 
help! 

Fbi.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  t  mo  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of 
this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise. 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Eomeo's,  thou  our  hands ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Bomeo  seal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,° 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time,* 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twizt  my  extremes  and  me,  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire,  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die, 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fbi.  Hold,  daughter ;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 


(•)  First  folio,  thp,  (t)  Pint  foUo,  yon. 

({)  Pint  folio,  streamea. 

•  Attreningmataf}  It  is  strange  that  Shakespeare,  who  on 
other  occasions  has  shovrn  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  should  have 
fkllen  into  this  error.  The  celebration  of  mass,  it  is  well  known, 
ean  only  take  place  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day. 

b  Ptui  cure, — ]  So  the  edition  of  1597,  the  other  copies  read  care. 

e  The  label  to  another  deed,—]  *'The  seals  of  deeds  in  our 
muthox's  time  were  not  impressed  on  the  parchment  itself  on 
which  the  deed  was  written,  but  weze  appenaed  on  distinct  slips 
or  labels  aflBxed  to  the  deed."— Malone. 

d  Thy  long-ezperienc'd  time,—]  This  scene  was  expanded 
considerably  after  the  publication  of  the  quarto,  1597.  In  that, 
the  nine  lines  of  this  speech  from  the  first  couplet  are  all  wanting. 

•  Of  yonder  tower;]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597. 
The  subsequent  old  copies  have  "anw  tower." 

t  A  dead  wtan  in  hie  shroud ;]    Shroud  is  supplied  fh>m  the 
undated  quarto,  the  word  haring  dropped  out  in  the  editioni  of 
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Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 

As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent 

If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 

Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay*  thyself; 

Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 

A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 

That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it ; 

And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ;• 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways  ;.  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears ; 
Or  shutf  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ;' 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me 

tremble ; 
Ajid  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fbi.  Hold,   then;  go  home,   be  merry,  givo 

consent 
To  marry  Paris :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  diou  lie  alone, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  $  liquor  drink  thou  off:  (^) 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease. 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st;' 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes  ;^  thy  §  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  ||  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall,  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Xow,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,)  W 
In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier,' 


(•)  First  folio,  «/ay. 

it)  Tint  folio,  dUlillinff. 

(II)  First  folio,  «A«I. 


(t)  First  foUo,  ik»^. 
(I)  First  folio,  Me. 


1599  and  1609.    The  folio,  1623,  Inserts  ffrave. 

g  Shall  testify  thou  liv'st;]   In  the  first  quarto  this 
stands  thus  :— 

"  A  dull  and  heavy  slumber,  which  shall  seaie 

Each  Titall  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keepe 

His  natural  progresse,  but  surcease  to  beate ; 

No  eigne  of  breath  shall  testifie  thou  liust." 

h  To  paly  aehee;}     8o  the  undated  quarto.    That  of  1599, 

and  the  folio,  I68S,  read,  To  manp  ashes. 

1  In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier,—]  After  thia 
line,  the  early  editions,  quarto  and  folio,  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing,— 

"  Be  boxne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  graTe." 
Which,  Steeyens  remarks,  the  poet  very  probably  had  atniek  out 
on  his  reriaal,  because  the  leose  of  it  is  repeated  in  the  next  tiae. 


ACT  IT.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SOSVS  III. 


Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vaults 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  agunst  thou  ^alt  awake, 
Shall  Borneo  bj  m j  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  sheJl  he  come ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  wateh  thy  waking,*  and  that  very  night, 
Shall  Borneo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame, 
If  1K>  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  yalour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jux.  UiTe  me,  give   me  I  O  tell  me  not  of 
fear.* 

Fbi.  Hold;  get   you    gone,  be    strong    and 
prosperous 
In  this  resolve :  I'U  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  kMrd. 

JiTL.  LoTe,  give  me  strength !  and  strength 
shall  help  afford. 
EareweU,  dear  father  1  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  11.—^  Rwm  in  Capulet'«  House, 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capuust,  Nurse,  and 
Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

\_Exit  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2  Sebv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir  j  for  I'll 
try  if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Sebv.  Many,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers :  ^  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick 
his  fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  (3o,  begone. —  \_Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd'  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laiurence  ? 

NuBSE.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on 
her: 
A  peevish  self-wiU'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nub.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 

merry  look. 
Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong?  where  have 

you  been  gadding  ? 
Jul,  T^^re  I  have  leam'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoin'd 


(*)  Fint  folio,  ear^. 

»     and  be  tnd  I 

WUl  wftteh  thy  waking,—] 
TbcM  -words  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  16SS,  although  they  are 
found  In  the  quarto,  1600,  which  the  folio  copied. 


By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here,  (8) 
To  beg  your  pardon : — ^pardon,  I  beseech  you  I 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county ;  go  tell  him  of  this ; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthfrd  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't;  this  is  well, — 
stand  up : 
This  is  as 't  should  be :  let  me  see  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, — 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet. 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday ;  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her : — ^we'll  to  church 
to-morrow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  We  shall  be  shixi  in  our  provision ; 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  I  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Gt)  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her ; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — ^let  me  alone ; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — ^What,  ho  I — 
They  are  all  forth :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  up  him* 
Agunst  to-morrow :  my  heart  is  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE  in.-^uliet'«  ChamJber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best: — ^but,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need  you 
my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  madam;  we  have  cull'd  such  neces- 
saries. 


(•)  First  foUo,  Mm  up. 

b  Lick  hie  own  fingers :]    An  old  saw  quoted^by  Puttenham  in 
his  "  Aite  of  English  Poesie,  1588,"  p.  157,— 

**  As  the  olde  coeke  crowes  so  doeth  the  chick : 
A  bad  cooke  that  cannot  his  owne  fingers  lick.*' 
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ACT  IT.] 


ROMKO  AND  JULIET. 


[80KHB  IT. 


As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  jou,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  jou ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  sudden  business.    * 

La.  Cap.  Good  night ! 

Gret  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

Jul.  Farewell! — 

^Exeunt  Lady  Capui^t  and  Nurse. 
Qod  knows,  when  we  shall  meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins,(4) 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life :  * 
I  'U  caH  them  back  again  to  comfort  me ; — 
Nurse  ! — what  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Shall  I  be  married  then  to-morrow  morning  ? 
No,  no ; — this  shall  forbid  it : — lie  thou  there. 

^Laying  down  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonoured, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Bomeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought.* — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb^ 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Bomeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Bomeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
TMiere,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  fest'ring  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night,  spirits  resort; — 
Alack,  alack !  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking, — ^what  with  loathsome  smells, 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes' (^)  torn  out  of  the 

earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; — 
O  !  if  I  wake,t  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  tlicse  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 


(•)  Firit  folio, ;lr«. 


(t)  Pint  foUo,  wulk. 


»  I  will  not  Gntertain  »o  bad  a  thought.—]    This  line  is  found 
only  in  the  quarto,  1597. 

b  In  the  pastry.]  "  That  is,  in  the  room  where  paste  was  made. 
So  laundry y  •pieery,  ftc."  says  Malone ;  but  as  he  gives  no  example 
of  this  use  of  the  word,  we  subjoin  one  :— 
"  Now  having  seene  all  this,  then  shall  you  see,  hard  by. 

The  DM'He,  meatehouse,  and  theroome  wheraa  the  coales  do  ly.'* 
A  Ftoorish  upom  Ftatci*,  6y  N[xcH0L4s]  B[ssTOii],  Otnt,  1562. 


And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look  !  metlunks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Bomeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a*  rapier's  point: — stay,  Tybalt,  stay! — 
Bomeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drmk  to  thee.i^') 

IShe  throws  hertdf  on  the  bed, 

SCENE  IV.— Capulet'*  HalL 

Enter  Lady  Capulbt  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch 

more  spices,  niu*se. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
pastry.* 

EnUr  Capulbt. 

Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,   stir!  the   second  cock 
hath  crow'd, 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung.  His  three  o'clock : — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

NuBSE.  Go,  you  cot-quean,*  go, 

Get  you  to  bed ;  'faith,  you  11  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit;  what!  I  have  watch'd 
ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  f  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt'  in 
your  time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap,  a  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood! — ^now, 
fellow, 
Wliat's  there? 

Enter  Servants,  with  spits,  logs,  and  baskets. 

1  Serv.  Things  for  the  c(^k,  sir ;  but  I  know 

not  what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serv.] — 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Seby.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.       [ExiL 
Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson ! 
ha, 


(•)  First  folio,  Mf. 


(t)  First  foUo,  !#««. 


e  You  cot-quean,—]  Cot^quMU  was  nothing  more  than  another 
name  for  what  housewives  now  term  a  motly-eoddU ;  a  man  whe 
busies  himself  in  allkirs  which  properly  belong  to  the  softer  eex. 

4  A  mouse-hunt—]  The  marten,  an  animal  of  the  weaiel  tribe, 
is  called  mou$e-kunt ;  and  from  Lady  Capulet's  use  of  it,  the  nam* 
appears  to  have  been  familiarly  applied  to  any  one  of  rakish 
propensities.  Heywood  has  a  proverb,  "Cat  after  r*  ' 
MoaM«-A««il.''~JoHM  Hit  wood's  Worket,  4to.  IMS. 


ACT  IT.] 


ROMKO  AND  JULIET. 


[SOBVH  T. 


Thou  shalt  be  logger-head — Grood  faith,*  'tis  day : 
The  countj  will  be  here  with  muaic  straight) 

IMusic  within. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near : — 
Nurse  I — Wife ! — ^what,  ho  1 — ^what,  nurse,  I  say  I 

^n<^  Nurse. 

Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up ; 
1 11  go  and  chat  with  Paris : — ^hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already : 
Make  haste,  I  say !  *  IJExeurU. 


SCENE  v.— Juliet'*  Chamber;  Juliet  on  the 
Bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

NuBSE.  Mistress! — what,  mistress! — Juliet! 

— ^fast,  I  warrant  her,  she — 
\^Tiy,  lamb ! — ^why,  lady ! — ^fie,  you  slug-a-bed! — 
WTiy,  love,  I  say  I — ^madam !  sweet-heart  1 — ^why, 

bride ! — 
What,  not  a  word  ? — ^you  take  your  pennyworths 

now; 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  countj  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest,*^ 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
(Marry,  and  amen !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her: — ^madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed ; 
Hell  fnght  you  up,  i'faith : — ^will  it  not  be? 
What,  drcst!   and  in  your  clothes!   and  down 

again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you :  lady !  lady  1  lady ! 
Alas !  alas ! — ^help !  help !  my  lady's  dead ! — 
0,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! — 
Some  aqua-vit®,  ho ! — ^my  lord !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

NuBss.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  ^Tiat  is  the  matter  ? 

NiTBSx.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 


(•)  Pint  foUo»  Father, 

•  Ifake  haste,  I  tay !]  In  the  quarto,  1597,  thli  speech  consists 
only  of  four  lines  :-> 

"  Well  goe  thy  war,  thou  shalt  he  logger  head. 
Come,  come,  make  hast,  call  up  your  daughter. 
The  eountie  wUl  he  heete  with  muslcke  straight, 
Gods  me  hees  come,  nurse  call  Tp  my  daughter." 
^  ffea  set  up  his  rest,—]    A  phrase  horrowed  ftom  the  gaming 
Uble.    See  note  (4),  p.  150  of  the  present  Vol. 

•  Every  edition,  except  the  quarto,  1597,  assigns  this  speech 
to  the  Friar ;  hut  at  the  present  Juncture  he  is  too  critically 
placed  to  he  anxious  to  lead  the  conversation.  Moreover, 
the  answer  of  Capulet  tends  to  show  that  Paris  had  asked  the 
question. 


La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me! — ^my  ohUd,  my  only 
life, 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! 
Help,  help ! — call  help. 

Enter  Capuust. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord 

is  come. 
NxTRSB.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead;  alack 

the  day ! 
La,  Cap.  Alack  the   day!    she's   dead,  she's 

dead,  she's  dead. 
Cap.  Ha!  let  me  see  her: — out,  alas!  she's 
cold; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff ; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lie's  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
NuBSB.  O  lamentable  day  I 
La.  Cap.  O  woful  time ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  ¥rill  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Fi-iar  Laurence  and  Paris,  with 
Musicians. 

Par.*  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

Cap.  Beady  to  go,  but  never  to  return : 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride  :* — see,t  there  she 

lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded !  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,^  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's 
face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La,  Cap,  Aocurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful 
day! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight.  (7) 


(«)  First  foUo»  wif€. 


(t)  First  foUo  omits,  i 


<l  Life,  living,  mil  it  dtolh*».]    So  the  old  copies.    Most  of  the 
modem  editors  follow  Capell,  and  read, — 

" life  leaTing,  all  is  death's." 

The  change  is  uncalled  fhr;  "Hvimg"  here  implies  eostcff- 
WoM,  fortune*,  not  exieienee.  We  meet  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion hetween  il/«**and  living  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act 
V.  8c.  1,  where  Antonio,  whose  lift  had  heen  saved  bj  Poitia, 
says,— 

"  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  Uvin§t 
Yot  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road." 
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i€T  IV.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scsin:  T« 


NuBSE.  O  woe  1  O  woful,  woful,  wofiil  day  ! 
Most  lamentable  day !  most  woful  day. 
That  ever,  erer,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
O  day !  O  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Pab.  BeguilM,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain ! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd 
By  cruel,  crael  thee,  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love !  O  life ! — ^not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 

Cap.    Despis'd,    distressed,    hated,    martyr'd, 
kiU'd!— 
Uncomfortable  time !  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O  child !  O  child ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! — 
Dead  art  thou! — alack  !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried  I 

Fbi.  Peace,  ho,  for  shame!  confusion's  cure* 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  port  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was — ^her  promotion ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanced : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced, 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  ? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long; 
But  she's  best  married,  that  dies  married  young* 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all*  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church : 
For  though  fond^  nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 


(•)  Firtt  foUo,  And  in,  ftc. 

»  Con/tuiom*9  cure—]    The  old  copies  read  eare;  corrected  by 
Theobald. 

b  For  though  fond  nature—]   So  the  tecond  folio ;  the  previoat 
editions  read  some  nature. 

c  Uj  heart  is  fUIl  of  woe :]    The  words  "  of  woe~  are  found 
only  in  the  dateless  quarto;  all  the  other  old  editions  reading, 
"My  heart  is  ftill."    "Jfy  heart  it  fuU  of  woe,"  and  " Hearl't 
eaee,**  were  popular  tunes  of  the  period.    In  the  Pepys'  collection 
is  *'  A  pleasant  Ballad  of  two  Lovers,"  beginning  thus  :— 
"  Complaine,  my  lute,  complaine  on  him, 
That  staves  so  long  away; 
He  promis'd  to  be  here  ere  this, 
But  still  unkind  doth  stay ; 
But  now  the  proverbe  true  I  flnde. 
Once  out  of  sight,  then  out  of  mind. 
Hey  ho  I  mjf  heart  ie  full  0/  woe. " 

d  0,  ptau  me  tome  meny  dump,  to  comfort  me.]  This  line  is  not 
found  in  tne  folio,  1623.    In  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
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And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 
Fbi.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with 
him; — 
And  go,  sir  Paris ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave : 
The  heavens  do  lour  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 
\_JSxeunt  Capulbt,  Lady  Capulet,  Pabib, 
an(i  Friar. 
1  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 
be  gone. 

NuitSB.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put 
up; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[jExU  Nurse. 
1  Mus.  Ay,   by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

JEntej'  Peteb.  (8) 

Pet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  ffearfs  ease, 
heart's  ease;  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — 
heart's  ease, 

1  Mus.  Why  hearCs  ease  ? 

Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself 
plays — My  heart  is  full  of  woe : '  O,  play  me 
some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me.* 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play 
now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet.  1  will  then  give  it  you  soundly. 

1  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek :  * 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving- 
creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's 
dagger  on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets  : 
I  '11  r€  you,  I  '11 /a  you ;  do  you  note  me  ?' 

1  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and /a  us,  you  note  us, 

2  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 


we  hear  of  "a  deploring  dump;"  and  in  "The  Arraignment  of 
Paris,"  1584,  when  the  shepherds  have  sung  an  elegiac  hymn  over 
the  hearse  of  Colin,  Venus  says  to  Paris,— 

" How  cheers  my  lovely  boy  after  this  dump  of  woe?" 

and  Paris  replies,— > 

"  Such  dumps,  sweet  lady,  as  bin  these,  are  deadly  dumpe  to  prove." 
Dumpe  appear  to  have  been  heavy,  mournful  tunes,  and  Master 
Peter's  "  merry  dump  "  was  a  purposed  contradiction  in  terms. 

•  The  gleek :]  To  give  the  if  leek,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  old 
game  of  cards  called  gleek,  signified  iojlout  or  scorn  any  one;  and 
as  a  gieekman,  or  gligman,  was  a  name  for  minstrel,  we  get  a 
notion  of  the  quibble  meant.  A  similar  e^ivoque  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  in  "  the  serving-creature,"  but  the  allusion  is  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

f  I  '11  re  you,  I  '11  fa  you;  do  you  note  mef]  This  is  In  the 
same  strain  as  the  rest  of  the  dialogue.  Re  and  Fa  are  the 
svllables  used  in  sol-faing  the  notes  d  and  f  in  the  scale  of  music. 
The  pun  on  note  is  self  evident,  and  the  word  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  one  to  play  upon,  for  Shakespeare  has  used  it 
with  a  double  meaning  at  least  a  score  of  times. 


ACT  IT.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scEirs  T. 


Pet.  Then  have  at  jou  with  my  wit;*  I  will 
dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron 
dagger : — answer  me  like  men : 

When  griping  grief  ^  the  heart  doth  wound, 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress,^ 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound  ; 

Why,  silver  sound  ?  why,  music  with  her  silver 
9ound  t  what  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

1  Mu8.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.  Pretty!*  what  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck?'* 

2  Mns.  I  s&j— silver  sound,  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  protest. 

»  Then  hare  at  yon  with  my  wit ;]  The  tint  folio  has  these 
words  annexed  to  the  second  minstrel's  speech. 

b  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,—]  These  are  the 
opening  lines  of  a  song,  "  In  commendation  of  Musick,"  bv 
Richard  Edwards,  printed  in**  The  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises,^' 
1576. 

"  Where  gripyng  grief  the  hart  would  wound,  and  dolfuU  domps 
the  mind  oppresse, 

There   Musick  with  her  siWer  so&d  is  wont  with  spede  to 
give  redresse.** 

e  Anddolef^il  dumps  the  mind  oppress,—]  This  line  is  omitted 
in  all  the  old  editions,  except  the  quarto,  1597. 


Pet. 


Pretty  too ! — what  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post? 

3  Mrs.  Taith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy ;  you  are  the  singer : 
I  will  say  for  you.     It  is — music  with  her  silver 
sound,  because  such  fellows*  as  you  have  seldom 
gold  for  sounding : — 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound. 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress, 

[Exit,  singing. 

1  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  ! 

2  Mus.  Hang    him.    Jack!    come,   we'll    in 
here ;  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

[Exeunt. 


d  Hugh  Rebeck  f]  The  rebeck  was  a  sort  of  fiddle  with  three 
strings,  played  on  with  a  bow.  It  is  frequently  noticed  by  the 
old  writers, — 

"  He  turned  his  rebeck  to  a  moumftil  note, 
And  thereto  sung  this  doleful  elegy." 

DSATTOV,  Sif.  11. 

**  When  the  merrr  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound." 

MiLTOir,  VAlUgro^  ▼.  91. 

•  Such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold—]  Thus  the  quarto, 
1597.  All  the  other  old  copies  read,  "  because  musicians  have  no 
gold,"  &c. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Mantua.     A  Street. 


Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I    may   trust  the  flattering  eye*  of 
sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaecustom'd  spirit 


»  Flattering  eye  of  sleep,—]  This  is  according  to  the  earliest  copy. 
The  subsequent  editions  have  "  truth  of  sleep/'  which  is  still  less 
intelligible.  By  "e^f  of  sleep,"  Shakespeare  perhaps  meant 
VMJoff,  vieWt  prospect.    Thus,  in  "  King  John,"  Act  11.  Sc.  I.  :— 

*'  These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town." 
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Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead ; 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think,) 
And  oreath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 
WTien  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy. 


And  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,**  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. :~ 

"  And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving— delicate  and  f\ill  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul." 


Enter  Balthasab. 

News  from  Verona ! — ^how  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  is  my  father  well  ? 
How  doih  my  lady  Juliet?  that  I  ask  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill ; 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument, 
And  her  inmiortol  part  with  angels  lives ;  * 


(»)  Vint  foVLo,  lite, 

*  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience:]  The  quarto,  1597, 
leadi,— 
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I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you : 
O  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  defy*  you,  stars  !^ 
Thou  knowest  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  post-horses ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience  :  • 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,-and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  denp, 
*  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus." 

P 


ACT  y.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[8CS5E  II. 


KoM.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  hid  thee  do : 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  fi-iar? 

Bal,  No,  my  good  lord. 

KoM.  No  matter:  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses ;  I  '11  he  with  thee  straight. 

[^Exit  Balthasab. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let 's  see  for  means  : — 0,   mischief  !   thou  art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 
I  do  rememher  an  apothecary, —  (1) 
And  hereahouts  he*  dwells, — which  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  hrows, 
Culling  of  simples  :  meagre  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  hones ; 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuff 'd,*  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes ;  and,  ahout  his  shelves, 
A  heggarly  account  of  empty  hoxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Kemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
0,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  seU  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho  I  apothecary ! 

JSnter  Apothecary. 

Apoth.  'WTio  calls  so  loud  ? 

KoM.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see,  that  thou  art 
poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 


.      (♦)  Pint  folio  omits,  he. 

»  An  alliRator  ttufTd,— ]  "  He  made  an  anatomie  of  a  rat,  and 
after  hanged  her  over  his  head,  instead  of  an  apothecary's  crocodile 
or  dried  aUigator."  Naahe's  "  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden, 
1596." 

l>  Need  and  rppreseion  starveth  in  iky  eyeM,—"]  Otway,  in  his 
Caius  Marius,  much  of  which  is. stolen  ft-om  this  play,  exhihits 
the  line  thus  :— 

"  Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thy  eyes ;  *' 

but  although  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
modem  editors,  and  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  other,  I  have  not 
felt  justified  in  departing  ft-om  the  old  text.  The  quarto,  1597, 
has,— 

"  And  starved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks." 
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Apoth.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's 
law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

EoM.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness. 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth**  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back,° 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Apoth.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

EoM.  I  pay*  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  wilL 

Apoth.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off ;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

BoM.  There  is  thy  gold;  worse  poison  to  men's 
souls. 
Doing  more  murder  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compoimds  that  thou  may'st  not 

seU: 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
FareweU;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

[^ExeuTit. 


SCENE  TL.— Friar  Laurence'*  Cdl 

Ervter  Friar  John. 

John,  Holy  Franciscan  friar !  brother,  ho ! 

Enter  Friar  Laubence. 

Lau.  This  same  shoidd  be  the  voice  of  friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  what  says  Eomeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me,* 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town,' 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 


(♦)  First  folio,  pray. 

c  Hangs  upon  thy  back,—]  The  quarto,  1597,  reads,  with  at  least 
equal  force  of  expression, — 

"  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery." 

<l  To  associate  me,—]  It  was  the  custom  for  each  flriar  who  had 
leave  of  absence  to  have  a  companion  appointed  him  by  the 
superior.  In  the  Visitatio  NoUbilis  de  Sdebume,  printed  in 
White's  «  Natural  History,  ftc.  of  Selbome,"  Wykeham  enjoins 
the  canons  not  to  go  abroad  without  leave  from  the  prior,  who  ii 
ordered  on  such  occasions  to  assign  the  brother  a  companion, 
"  ne  eutpieio  einUtra  vel  eeandalum  oriatur.'* 

0  Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 

And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town,—] 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  seems  very  probable,  that  these  lines 
have  got  transposed. 


ACT  Vj 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET, 


Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth ; 
So  that  mj  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  sta/d. 

JjAxt.  Who  hare  m j  letter  then  to  Borneo  ? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — ^here  it  is  again, — 
l^or  get  a  messenger  to  hring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  thej  of  infection. 

!Lau.  Unhappy  fortune  !  hy  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  waa  not  nice,*  but  full  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger :  Friar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit, 

TiAV.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake ; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Bomeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Bomeo  come ; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb ! 

lExit. 


SCENE  III. — A  Ckurchryard  ;  in  it,  a  monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Pabis,  and  his  Page,  hearing  flowers  and 
a  torch, 

Pab.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy:  hence,  and  stand 
aloof;—* 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  t  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thme  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
(Being  loose,  unfirm  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
But  iJiou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me, 
Ajs  signal  that  thou  hearcst  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers :  do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afnud  to  stand  alone. 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  wiD  adventure. 

[Retires, 

Pab.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed 
I  strew,* — 

(O  woe  !  thy  canopy  is  duBt  and  stones !) 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 

Or  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans ; 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep. 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep.* 

[The  hoy  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  afoA 


(t)  Fint  folio,  foung  trut. 


»  Tk€  UiUr  waa  not  nice,—]  Not  txiviaL  8e«  note  g,  Act  III. 
8c.  1.  p.  1«7. 

b  Witki  llowen  tby  bridal  1)ed  I  stzew,— ]  By  the  modern 
panctnation  of  this  passage,  Paris  is  made  to.  promise  that  he 
wfll  niffhtlr  water,  not  the  flowers,  but  the  canopy  of  Juliet's 
"bridal  bed  "I 

e  To  strew  thy  grave  and  weep.]    We  subjoin  this  speech,  as 
it  stands  in  the  original  quarto  edition,  1597  :— 
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[SOiSNE  IlL 

TMiat  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  ♦  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  whOe. 

[Retires, 

Enter  Eomeo   and  Balthasab  ttnth  a  torch, 
mattock,  d;c. 

Bom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee 
WTiate'er  thou  hear'st  or  see'st,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death. 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face : 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring ;  a  ring,  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment :  therefore  hence,  be  gone: — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,*  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs : 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal,  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Bom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  fiiendship :  take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous;  and  farewell,  good  fellow, 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.    [Retires. 

KoM.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  ope, 

[Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I  '11  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 

Pab.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin ; — with  which  giief. 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him : 

[Advances^ 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague ; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursued  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  must,  indeed;  and  therefore  came  I 
hither. — 


(")  First  folio,  wayu. 

"  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  I  strew  thy  bridal  bed : 
Sweete  tombe,  that  in  thy  circuite  dost  containe 
The  perfect  model!  of  etemitie; 
Fair  Juliet^  that  with  angells  dost  remalne, 
Accept  this  latest  fauour  at  my  hands ; 
That  lining  honourd  thee,  and  being  dead, 
IVith  funeral]  praises  doe  adome  thy  toii^be." 
^  B«/J/f Aon,  Jealous,—]  Stitpiciotu, 

v2 


ACT  v.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SCEWB  III. 


Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me; — ^think  upon  these*  gone; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Heap*  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fiiry :— O,  be  gone  1 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself : 
Stay  not, — be  gone ; — live,  and  hereafter  say — 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Fab.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,** 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

EoM.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  then  have  at  thee, 
boy.  {TheyfighU 

Fage.  O  lord !  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  {Exit  Fage. 

Fab.  O,   I   am  slain!    [/o^.] — If  thou   be 
merciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

EoM.  In  faith,  I  will: — ^let  me  peruse  this  face; — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  no'ble  county  Faris  :— - 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betosscd  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think 
He  told  me,  Faris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand ! 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I 
1 11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no  !  a  lantcm,*  slaughtered  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence*  full  of  light 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. 

{Laying  Fahis  in  the  monument. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  ;  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — 0,  my  love  I  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  tky  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ?  (2) 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 


(•)  First  folio,  those, 

»  Heap  not—]  Thus  the  quarto,  1597.  The  quartos  of  15W 
aud  1609,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have  **Put  not,"  for  which  Mr. 
Rowe  substituted  pull. 

*  Conjurations,—]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597.  That 
of  1599  has  *' eommiration,"  which  led  to  the  ** commiseration"  of 
the  quarto.  1609,  and  the  first  folio.  The  meaning  in  "  I  defy 
thy  conjurations  "  may  be  simply  "  I  contemn  your  entreaties;^' 
or,  as  he  suspected  Romeo  had  come  to  do  somt  shame  to  the  dead 
bodies,  he  might  use  conjurations  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  super- 
natural arts,  and  mean  that  he  defied  his  necromantic  charms 
and  influence. 

e  A  lantern,—]  The  lantern  signified  here  was  a  louvre,  or, 
ai  it  was  styled  in  ancient  records,  lanternium ;  i.  e.  a  spacious 
round  or  octagonal  turret,  full  of  windows,  by  means  of  which 
halls,  and  sometimes  cathedrals,  as  in  the  noble  example  at  Ely, 
are  illuminated. 

4  A  feasting  presence—]  Presence  means  presence-chamber; 
the  state  apartment  of  a  palace. 
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Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 

To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — ^Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  Shall  I  believe • 

That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 

And  that  the  leaa  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  still  will  stay  with  thee ; 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again ;'  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  j  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — ^Eyes,  look  your 

lastl 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,'  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark ! 
Here's  to  my  love! — [drinks,']  O,  true  apothecary! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

Enter,  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard,  Friar 
Laurence,  with  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade, 

Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed !  how  oft  to- 
night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves? — WTio's 
there? 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  fiiend,  and  one  that  knows 
you  well. 

Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you !  tell  me,  good  my  fnend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls  ?  as  I  discern, 
It  bumeth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 

Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there's  my  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  T\Tioisit? 

Bal.  Borneo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 


•  Shall  I  believe—]  The  old  copies  read,— 
'I  will  beliete. 


Shall  I  believe,"  kc. 

giving  us  a  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  the  author's  own  manuscript 
f  Depart  again ;— ]  In  the  quartos,  1599  and  1609,  and  also 
in  the  folio,  1633,  which  was  printed  (Vom  the  latter  edition, 
the  following  lines  occur  here ;  they  are  omitted,  however,  in  the 
undated  quarto  :— 

"  Come  lie  thou  in  my  arms, 
Here's  to  thy  health,  where'er  thou  tumblest  In,  ' 

O  true  apothecary, 

Thy  drugs  are  quick ;  thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 
Depart  again ; " 

This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Malone  suggested,  was  a  didfbrent 
version  by  the  author,  imperfectly  cancelled  in  the  manuscript. 
»  Bitter  conduct—]  Guide,  conductor.    So  in  Act  HI.  Sc.  I.:— 
••  And  flre-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now." 


ACT  v.] 

Fri.  (xo  with  mc  to  the  vault. 
Bai..  I  dare  not,  sir : 

Mj  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fcarfuUj  did  menace  me  with  death, 
K  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 
Ffii.  Stay  then,   I'll  go  alone: — ^fear   comes 
upon  me ; 
0,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bau  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree*  here,* 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought^ 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fbi.  Borneo ! — [Advances. 

Alack,  alack  !  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  monumenL 
Borneo  !  O,  pale ! — ^who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  steep'd  in  blood  ? — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance ! — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  wakes, 

Jul..  O,  comfortable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am : — ^W'here  is  my  Borneo  ? 

[Noise  within, 
Fbi.  I  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from  that 
nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  imnatural  sleep ; 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away : 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead ; 
And  Paris  too ;  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet, — [Noise  again,']  I  dare  no 
longer  stay.  [^-i**'- 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — 
What's  here?  a  cup,   clos'd  in  my  true   love's 

hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timebss  end : — 
Ah  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop,** 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.      [Kisses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm  ! 

1  Watch,  [within,"]  Lead,  boy  ;  which  way? 
Jul.  Yea,  noise  ? — ^then  I'll  be  brief. — O  happy 
dagger !      [Snatching  IIomeo'«  dagger. 
This  is  thy  sheath ;  t  [stabs  herself,]  there  rust,  and 
let  me  die. 

[Falls  on  Bomeo'«  body,  and  dies. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[scene  III. 


(•)  First  folio,  young  tret. 


(t)  Pirat  folio,  'Tis{n. 


•  A»  I  did  ilecp  under  this  yew-tree  here,—]  "This  is  one  of 
those  touche«  of  nature  that  would  have  escaped  the  hand  of 
anv  painter  lets  attentive  to  it  tban  Shakespeare.  What  happens 
to  a  person  while  he  is  under  the  manifest  influence  of  fear 
will  seem  to  him,  when  he  is  recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream.''— 
Stxetxvs. 


Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  bum. 
1  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody ;  search  about 
the  churchyard : 
Qo,  some  of  you,  who  e'er  you  find,  attach. 

[Exeunt  some. 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  county  slain ; 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
WTio  here  hath  lain  this  two  days  buried. 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Capideta, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues, — some  others  search ; — 
[Exeunt  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 


Be-enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasab. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him 

in  the  churchyard, 
1  Watch,  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince 

come  hither. 


Re-enter   another   Watchman,  with  Friar 
Laubence. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs, 
and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch.  A  great  suspicion;  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

.  Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  horn  our  morning's  rest  ? 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 

Cap.  Wliat  should   it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 
abroad  ? 

La.  Cap.  The  people*  in  the  street  cry — ^Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  some — Paris ;  and  all  run, 
>Mth  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which   startles  in 

niir  Aft  PA  *?  * 


(•)  First  folio,  0  the  people. 

b  Ah  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop,—]  Thus  the 
earliest  quarto,  1597.    The  folio,  1623,  has :— 

••  0  churl !  drink  all  and  left  no  friendly  drop." 

c  In  our  ear»t}  The  old  copies  have  **your  eartt*'  which  John 
son  corrected. 


1  Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
slain ; 
And  Borneo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
1  Watch.  Here   is   a  friar,   and  slaughter'd 
Romeo's  man ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.    O,   heaven  ! — O,   wife  I   look    how  our 
4      daughter  bleeds  ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  I  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — * 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 


-  for,  lo !  his  house 


Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague,—] 
The  dagger  was  anciently  worn  at  the  back.    Thus,  In  ' 
Longer  Thou  Li  vest  the  More  Fool  Thou  Art,"  1570:— 
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La.  Cap.  0«me  I    this  sight  of  death  is  as  a 
bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Peincb.  Come,  Montague ;  for  thou  art  early 
up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  *  early  down. 

MoN.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mme  age  ? 
Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
MoN.  O  thou  untaught!  what  manners  is  in 
this. 


{*)  First  folio,  now. 

**  Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side, 
And  thy  dagger  handsomely  at  thp  back.' 


ACT  v.] 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


[SOENB  III. 


To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  graye  ? 

Fbincs.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage^  for  a 
while, 
Till  we  can  dear  these  ambignities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 

descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  even  to  death :  mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

F&i.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder ; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  ezcus'd. 
*     Pbikce.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 
in  this. 

Rm.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
fiomeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Eomeo's  faithful  wife : 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Baniah'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You — ^to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betro^'d,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  county  Paris : — ^then  comes  she  to  me ; 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death :  meantime  I  writ  to  Eomeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
'Was  staid  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Retum'd  my  letter  back  :  then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindi^ed's  vault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell, 
TiU  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Borneo : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awaking,)  here  untimely  lay    ' 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Borneo,  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 


»  The  mouth  0/ outrage— ]  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  annotator  sabstl- 
tutee  oufcrg,  but  no  change  is  needed.  In  "Henry  VI."  Pt.  I. 
Act  IV.  8c.  1,  we  find  the  word  with  precisely  the  same  signifl- 
cation  aa  in  the  present  passage  :-^ 


All  this  I  know ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy :  and,  if  aught  m  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed,  some  hour  before  his  *  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

PniNCE.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
man. — 
Where's  Borneo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  to  this  ? 

Bal.  I   brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's 
death; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Princk.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where   is   the    county's  page,  that  raised   the 

watch  ? — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Paqb.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 
grave; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Pbince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes — ^that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet — 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?  Capulet  I  Montague  I — 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ? 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen  :  all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague !  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

MoN.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold ; 
That,  whiles  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Oaf.  As  rich  shall  Eomeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Pbince.  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with 
it  brings; 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head : 
Oo  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things ; 

Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished ;  (3) 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Eomeo.  [EmutiI. 


(•)  First  folio,  the. 
-  Are  you  not  asham'd, 


With  this  immodest  clamorous  outragt 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  t " 
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ILLUSTEATIVE   COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


'  (1)  SOENB  I.— fficrg  comes  of  the  house  of  the  Mon- 
tagues.'] Shakespeare  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Montagues  adopting  a  cognisance  in  their 
hats,  that  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  Capulets, 
since  in  the  play  he  has  made  them  known  at  a  distance. 
The  circumstance,  as  Malone  pointed  out,  is  mentioned  in 
a  Devise  of  a  Masque,  written  for  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Mountaoute,  1576 : — 

**  And  for  a  further  proofe.  he  shewed  in  hys  hat 
Thys  token  which  the  Mountacuiet  did  beare  alwaies,  for  that 
They  covet  to  be  known  ftom  CapeU.  where  they  pass, 
For  ancient  grutch  whych  long  ago,  'tweene  these  two  houses 
was." 

(2)  SCBNS  l.—Thou  shall  not  ^tir  one  foot  to  seek  a 
foe.]  The  earliest  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  quarto  of 
1597, — which  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  presenting 
us  with  the  poet's  first  projection  of  a  play  he  subsequently 
expanded  and  elaborated  with  much  care  and  skUl,  and  is 
valuable  too,  in  helping  us  to  correct  many  typographical 
errors,  and  to  supply  sonde  lines  omitted,  perhaps  by  negli- 
gence, in  the  later  editions, — makes  short  work  of  this 
scene.  In  place  of  the  dialogue,  from  the  entrance  of 
Benvolio  to  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  it  has  merely  the 
following  stage  direction  ; — ''They  dmw,  to  them  enters 
Tybalt,  they  fight,  to  them  the  Frinoe,  old  Mountague, 
and  his  wife,  old  Capulet  and  his  wife,  and  Qther  citizens, 
^d  part  them." 

(8J  ScBKB  I. — Ovi  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love.] 
In  tne  old  poem  of  "  Romeus  %nd  Juliet,"  which  Shake- 
speare adopted  as  the  ground-work  of  his  tragedy,  the 
hero  is  first  introduced  to  tjtt  as  in  the  play,  the  victim  to 
an  unrequited  passion. 

Romeus,  we  are  told, — 

*<  Hath  founde  a  mayde  so  fayre  (he  found  so  foale  his  happe), 
Whose  beauty,  shape,  and  comely  grace,  <lid  so  his  heart  entrappe, 
That  firom  his  owne  aflkjnres,  his  thought  she  did  remove ; 
Onely  he  iought  to  honor  her,  to  serve  Her  and'to  love. 
To  her  he  wrlteth  oft,  oft  messengers  are'sent, 
At  length  (in  hope  of  better  spede)  himselfe  the  lover  went; 
Present  to  pleade  for  grace,  which  absent  was  not  founde : 
And  to  discover  to  her  eye  his  new  receaved  wounde. 
But  she  that  ttom  her  youth  was  fostred  evermore 
With  vertues  foode,  and  taught  in  schole  of  wisdomes  skilfull 

lore: 
Bv  aunswere  did  cutte  of  thaffections  of  his  love,  ' 
That  he  no  more  occasion  had  so  vayne  a  sute  to  move. 
So  Sterne  she  was  of  chere,  (for  all  the  payne  he  tooke) 
That,  in  reward  of  toyle,  she  would  not  geve  a  frendly  lool^e." 

(4)  Scene  I. — That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her 
store.]  The  meaning  of  this  somewhat  complex  passage 
seems  to  be ;— «he  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  unequalled 
beauty,  but  poor,  because,  having  devoted  herself  to 
chastity,  when  she  dies,  her  wealth,  that  is,  beautv,  dies 
with  her.  The  same  conceit  occurs  repeatedly  in  Shidce- 
speare's  poems : — 

SOKKST  1. 

«<  From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  therebv  beauty**  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : " 
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SOVKET  4. 

'<  Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone . 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  t 
Thv  untu'd  beauty  must  be  iomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be." 

See,  also.  Sonnets  2,  3,  5,  6, 10,  11, 12, 18,  and  14. 

(5)  Bc^v^  I.— Examine  other  heautie^.]  So ''the  trustiest 
of  his  feeres  "  counsels  Romeus  in  the  old  poem  : — 

**  Choose  out  some  worthy  dame,  her  honor  thou  and  serve. 
Who  will  geve  eate  to  thy  complaint,  and  pitty  ere  thou  sterve. 
But  sow  no  more  thy  paynes  in  such  a  barrayne  soyle : 
As  yeldes  in  harvest  time  no  crop,  in  recompence  of  toyle. 
Ere  long  the  towiiishe  dames  together  will  resort : 
Some  one  of  bewty,  favour,  shape,  and  of  so  lovelv  poite. 
With  so  fast  fixed  eye,  perhaps  thou  mavst  beholde : 
That  thou  shalt  quite  forget  thy  love,  and  passions  past  of  olde." 

(6)  Scene  II.— This  night  I  hold  an  old  accutUnCd 
feast.]  From  the  old  poem  : — 

"  The  wery  winter  nightes  restore  the  Christmas  games. 
And  now  the  season  doth  invite  to  banquet  towniah  * 
And  fyrst  in  Capels  house,  the  chiefe  of  all  the  kvn 
Sparth  for  no  cost,  the  wonted  use  of  banquets  to  begyn. 
No  Lady  fayre  or  fowle  was  in  Verona  towne, 
No  knight  or  gentleman  of  high  or  lowe  renowne; 
But  Capilet  himselfe  hath  byd  unto  his  feast, 
Or  by  his  name  in  paper  sent,  appoynted  as  a  geast. 

(7)  Scene  lJl.—*Tis  since  the  earthquake  n&w  eleven 
years.]  We  have  already,  in  the  Preliminary  ObservatiiMis, 
alluded  to  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  that  the  earthquake  spoken 
of  by  the  Nurse  was  the  one  chronicled  by  HoUnshed,  aa 
being  felt  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
1580.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  (''New  Illustrations^ 
&o.  &c.,  of  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  II.  p.  120)  contends, 
however,  that  it  is  much  more  probable  the  earthquake 
the  Poet  had  in  his  mind  was  that  which  occurrea  ten 
years  before,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and  was  so 
severe  tl\at  it  destroyed  Ferrara.  "  When  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Ferrara  was  rebuilt,"  Mr.  Hunter  informs 
us,  "an  inscription  was  placed  .agiuost  it,  from  which  we 
may  collect  the  terrible  nature  of  the  visitation  :— 

—*  Cum  anno  u.  d.  LXX  die  XVII  Jfovembris  tertia  noctis  hora, 
quam  maximus  t^rra  motus  banc  prieclarissimam  urbem  ita  con- 
quassasset,  ut  %]us  fortissima  mcenia,  munitissimas  arcea,  itdta 
palatia,  religiosa  templa,  sacratas  turres,  omnesque  ten  sedea 
omnino  evertisset  et  prostrasset,  un/t  ci^m  maximo  civium  damno, 
atque  acerbft  clade."' 

There  is  a  small  tract,  still  extant,  entitled  ''  A  oop^e 
of  the  letter  sent  from  Ferrara  the  zxii  of  November,  1570. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Paules  Churchyarde,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Lucrece,  by  Thomas  Piirfoote ;"  in  which  the  writer 
describes  "the  g.eat  and  horrible  earthquakes,  the  ez- 
oessiue  and  vnrecouenible  losses,  with  the  greate  mortalitie 
and  death  of  people,  the  mine  and  ouerthrowe  of  nn  in- 
finite number  of  monasteries,  pallaoes  and  other  bowses, 
Imd  the  destruction  of  his  graces  excellencies  castle." 
The  first  earthquake  was  on  Thursday,  the  11th,  at 
ten  at  night,   "whiohe  endured  the  space  of  an  Aue 
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ICarie ;"  od  the  17th,  "the  earth  quaked  aU  the  whole 
day."  In  all,  "the  earthqiukkes  are  numbered  to  haue 
been  a  hundred  and  foure  in  xl  bourea." 

(8)  SCENI  m.— 

/  mw  yoiwr  mother  muck  upon  tktte  ytan 
That  you  art  now  a  maidJ] 
In  the  old  poem  Juliet's  affe  is  set  down  at  sixteen  ;  in 
Faynter's  novel  it  is  said  to  be  eig^hteen.  As  Shakespeare 
makes  hia  heroine  only  iburteen,  if  the  words  "your 
mother/'  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  be 
correct^  Lady  Oapnlet  would  be  eight  and  twenty,  while 
her  husband,  having  done  masking  some,  thirty  years, 
must  be  at  least  three-score.  Mr.  ELnight  veils  the  dis- 
parity, and  perhapa  improves  the  passage,  by  printing, 
"  I  was  a  mother  /'  but  we  believe  without  authority. 

{%)  SCBITB  ly.— Iffmdib.]  The  Mercutio  of  the  play  is 
Shakespeare's  own,  the  onl^  hint  for  all  the  wit,  the  gaiety, 
and  the  chivalry,  with  which  he  has  indued  this  fi&vourite 
character,  being  the  following  brief  description  of  his  pro- 
totype in  the  poem  : — 

'*  A  courtier  that  eche  where  was  highly  had  in  pryee, 
For  he  was  coortcoui  of  bis  specbe,  and  pleasant  of  devise. 
Even  as  a  lyon  would  emong  the  lamhes  be  bolde. 
Such  was  emong  the  bashfull  nuydes,  Mercatio  to  beholde.** 

(10)  ScBOT  rV.— (TtM  me  a  torch,']  "The  character 
which  Bomeo  declares  his  resolution  to  assume,  will  be 
beat  explained  by  a  passage  in '  Westward  Hoe,'  bv  Decker 
and  Webster,  1607 ;  '  He  is  just  like  a  torch-bearer  to 
maskers ;  he  wears  good  doaths  and  is  ranked  in  good 
company,  but  he  doUi  nothing.'  A  torch-hearer  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  appeudage  on  ever^  ^''^  ^^  masks. 
To  hold  a  torch  was  anciently  no  degrading  office.  Queen 
Elisabeth's  Gentlemen-Pensioners  attendeid  her  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  held  torchee  while  a  play  was  acted  before  her 
in  the  Chapel  of  King's  College,  on  a  Suiiday  evening." — 
Stkeykhs. 

(11)  Scene  IV.— 

T\U  I  dun*t  the  mouse,  the  conttahUi  own  word : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we*U  draw  thee  from  the  mire.} 
Dun's  the  mouse  was  a  proverbial  saying,  the  precise 
meaidng  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  in  the 
comedy  of  "Patient  Grissil,"  1603,  Babulo  says,  "The 
smi  hath  play'd  bo-peep  in  the  element  any  time  these  two 
hours,  as  I  do  some  mornings  when  you  call.  'What, 
Babulo  I'  say  you.  'Here,  master,'  say  I;  and  then 
this  eye  opens,  yet  don  is  the  m^use — ^lie  still.  '  What, 
Babulo !'  says  Grissil.  '  Anon,'  say  I ;  and  then  this  eye 
looks  up.  yet  down  I  snug  again.  '  What,  Babulo  ! '  say 
yoa  agam ;  and  then  I  start  up,  and  see  the  sun,"  &c. 
The  expression  is  found  also  m  Decker  and  Webstei's 
"  Westward  Hoe,"  1607.and  among  Bay's  proverbial  similes. 
The  allusion  in  the  following  line  is  to  an  ancient  country 
q)ort,  called  Dun  is  in  the  mire,  which  Giflbrd  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  A  log  of  wood  is  brought  into  the  midst  of  the 
room  ;  this  is  Dun,  (the  cart-horse,)  and  a  cry  is  raised, 
that  he  is  stuck  in  the  mire.  Two  of  the  company  advance, 
either  with  or  without  ropes,  to  draw  him  out.  After 
repeated  attempts,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  do  it, 
and  call  for  more  assistanoe. — ^The  game  continues  till  all 
the  company  take  part  in  it,  when  Dun  is  extricated  of 
course ;  and  the  merriment  arises  from  the  awkward  and 
affected  efforts  of  the  rustics  to  lift  the  lo|^,  and  from 
sundry  arch  contrivances  to  let  the  ends  of  it  iUl  on  one 
another's  toes."— FTorib  of  Ben  Jonson,  Vol.  VII.  p.  282. 

(12)  SCBNI  IV. — This  is  she—]  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  original  draft  of  this  fiunous  speech  as  it 
appears  in  Uie  quarto  of  1597  with  the  finished  version  of 


tho  lator  editions,  and  observe  the  ease  and  maatory  ot 
touch  by  which  the  alterations  are  efiected. 
In  the  quarto,  1597,  after  the  line — 

"  Ah,  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you," 

Benvolio  exclaims : — 

"  Qaeene  Mab]  whats  she  I  * 

The  description  then  proceeds : — 

'*  She  is  the  Fairies  Midwife  and  doth  come 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  Aggat  stone 

On  the  forefinger  of  a  Burgomaster, 

Drawne  with  a  teeme  of  little  Atomi, 

A  thwart  mens  noses  when  they  lie  a  sleeps. 

Her  waggon  spokes  are  made  of  spinners  webs, 

The  couer,  of  the  winges  of  Grashoppers, 

The  traces  are  the  Moone-shine  watne  beames. 

The  collers  crickets  bones,  the  lash  of  filmes, 

Her  waggoner  is  a  small  gray  coated  flie. 

Not  halfe  so  big  as  Is  a  little  worme, 

Pickt  from  the  lasie  finger  of  a  maide, 

And  in  this  sort  she  gallops  vp  and  downe 

Through  Louers  brahies,  and  then  they  dream  of  loue. 

O're  Courtiers  knees :  who  strait  on  cursies  dreame, 

O're  Ladies  lips,  who  dreame  on  kisses  strait : 

Which  oft  the  angrie  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breathes  with  sweet  meats  tamted  are : 

Sometimes  she  gallops  ore  a  Lawers  lap, 

And  then  drcames  he  of  smelling  out  a  sute, 

And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pigs  taUe, 

Tickling  a  Parson's  nose  that  lies  asleepe, 

And  then  dreames  he  of  another  benefice : 

Sometime  she  gallops  ore  a  souldlers  nose, 

And  then  dreames  he  of  cutting  foirslne  throats, 

Of  breaches  ambuscados,  countermines. 

Of  healthes  flue  fadome  deepe,  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  eare :  at  which  he  startes  and  wakes, 

And  sweares  a  Praier  or  two  and  sleepes  againe. 

This  is  that  Mab  that  makes  maids  lie  on  theb  backes, 

And  proues  them  women  of  good  cariage. 

This  IS  the  verie  Mab  that  plats  the  manes  of  Horses  in  the  night. 

And  plats  the  Elfelocks  in  foule  sluttish  haire, 

Which  once  vnUngled  mpch  misfortune  breedes. 
Ron.  Peace,  peace,— ^  Ac. 

(18)  ScEUE  v.— 

WhcU  lady  *s  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  S] 
Romeo's  first  sight  of  Juliet  at  the  feast  b  thus  quiuntly 
described  in  the  old  poem  : — 

**  At  length  he  saw  a  mayd,  right  fayre  of  perfect  shape. 
Which  Theseus  or  Paris  would  have  chosen  to  their  rape. 
Whom  erst  he  never  sawe,  of  all  she  pleasde  him  most ; 
Within  himselfe  he  sayd  to  her,  thou  justly  mayst  thee  boste 
Of  perflt  shapes  renoune,  and  beauties  sounding  prayse. 
Whose  like  ne  hath,  ne  shalbe  scene,  ne  livcth  in  our  dayes. 
And  whilst  he  fixd  on  her  his  partiall  perced  eye, 
His  former  love,  for  which  of  late  he  readv  was  to  die, 
Is  nowe  as  quite  forgotte,  as  it  had  never  been." 

(14)  Scene  Y.—Come  hither,  nurse:  what  is  yon  ffentle- 
man  9]    Compare  the  poem. — 

"  What  twayne  are  those  (quoth  she)  which  prease  unto  the  door, 
Whose  pages  in  their  hand  doe  beare,  two  torches  light  before  t 
And  then  as  eche  of  them  had  of  his  houshold  name, 
So  she  Mm  named  yet  once  agayne  the  yongand  wily  dame. 
And  tell  me  who  is  he  with  vysor  in  his  hand, 
That  yender  doth  in  masking  weede  besyde  the  window  stand. 
His  name  is  Romeus  (said  shee)  a  Montagewe, 
Whose  Fathers  pryde  irst  styrd  the  strife  which  both  your 

housholdes  rewe. 
The  woord  of  Montagew  her  joyes  did  overthrow 
And  straight  in  steade  of  happy  hope,  despayre  began  to  grow. 
What  hap  have  I  quoth  she,  to  leve  mv  father's  foe? 
What,  am  I  wery  of  my  welef  what,  ao  I  wishe  my  woer 
But  though  her  grievouse  paynes  distraind  her  tender  hart, 
Yet  with  an  outward  shewe  of  Jove  she  cloked  inward  smart; 
And  of  the  courtlyke  dames  her  leave  so  courtly  tooke. 
That  none  dyd  gesse  the  sodain  change  by  changing  of  her  looke." 
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ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  IL— Thou  art  thyst^,  iJkough  not  a  Montaaue,] 
So  the  old  oopien,  and  rightly.     Malone  appears  to  naye 
been  the  first  who  adopted  the  punctuation,  aince  mTariably 
followed,  of  placing  the  comma  after  "  though" — 
"  Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague." 

"Juliet,"  he  remarks,  "is  simply  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  Romeo's  being  amiable  and  excellent,  though  he  is 
a  Montague ;  and,  to  prove  this,  she  asserts  that  he  merely 
bears  that  name,  but  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  that 
house."  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  her  meaning.  Her 
ima^nation  is  powerfully  excited  oy  the  intelligence  she 
has  just  receired, — 

"His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague/" 

In  that  name  she  sees  an  insurmountable  impediment  to 

her  new-formed  wishes,  and  in  the  fi&ncied  apostrophe  to 

her  lover,  she  eloquently  implores  him  to  abcuidon  it,_ 

"Deny  thy  father,  and  mfus'S  thy  fuime. 


Tis  but  thy  name^  that  Is  my  enemy ; — 
Thou  art  ihpself,  though  not  a  Montague,** 

That  is,  as  she  afterwards  expresses  it,  you  would  still 
retain  all  the  perfections  which  adorn  you,  were  you  not 
called  Montague, 

**  What's  Montague  f  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot,**  &c. 

" O  be  some  other  name.'* 

One  is  puzsled  to  conceive  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
meaning,  especially  as  the  thought  is  repeated  imme- 
diately after, — 

*'  What's  in  a  name  f  that  wMch  we  call  a  rose, 
By  ang  other  word  would  smell  as  sweet  " 

Tlie  same  idea  occurs  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  poem  of 
"  A  Wife,"— 

*'  Things  were  first  made,  then  words ;  she  were  the  same 
With,  or  wWsoui,  that  tUle  or  that  nawie:* 

(2)  Scene  II.— 

If  that  thy  htnt  of  love  he  honourahle. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,} 
Thus  the  old  poem : — 

"  But  if  your  thought  be  chaste,  and  have  on  vertue  ground, 
If  wedlocke  be  the  ende  and  marke  which  your  desire  hath 

found. 
Obedience  set  aside,  unto  my  parents  dewe. 
The  quarell  eke  that  long  agoe  betwene  our  housholdes  grewe, 
Both  me  and  myne  I  will  all  whole  to  you  betake, 
And  following  you  where  so  you  goe,  my  fathers  house  for- 
sake." 

(3)  Scene  II.~ 

0,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tcusel-gende  hack  aaain  /] 
The  tassel,  or,  more  correctly,  the  tiercel,  is  the  male  of 
the  gosshawk,  and  had  the  epithet  gentle  annexed  to  it 
from  its  docility  and  attachment  to  man.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  tiercel  derives  its  name  from  being 
a  tierce,  or  third,  less  than  the  female  ;  but  Tardif,  in  his 
"  Treatise  of  Falconry,"  says  it  is  so  called  from  being  one 
Of  throe  birds  generally  found  in  the  aerie  of  a  falcon,  two 
of  which  are  females,  and  the  third  a  male :  hence  called 
tiercelet,  or  the  thitxl.  This  species  of  hawk  was  in  high 
esteem ;  for  the  old  books  on  the  sport,  which  show  that 
certain  hawks  were  appropriated  to  certain  ranks  of 
society,  tell  us  the  fiilcon  gentle  and  tiercel  gentle  "are  for 
a  prince." 

(4)  Scene  UI.— TFitA  hal^  weeds,  and  precious-juiced 
Jlowers,]  Fanner  has  remarked,  that  Shakespeare,  on  his 
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introduction  of  Friar  Laurence,  prepurea  us  for  the  part 
he  is  afterwards  to  sustain ;  for,  having  thus  early  dis- 
covered him  to  bo  a  chemist,  we  are  not  surprised  when 
wo  find  him  furnishing  the  draught  which  produces  the 
catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

(6)  Scene  IV. — More  than  prince  of  eats,  lean  teU  you.] 
Tibertf  Tyhert,  or  Tyhalt,  are  forma  of  the  ancient  name 
Th'^ult,  When  or  why  the  cat  was  first  so  'called  it  i«, 
perhaps,  hopeless  now  to  inquire.  The  earliest  instanco 
cited  by  the  commentators,  is  in  the  old  story-book  of 
"  Reynard  the  Fox,"—"  Then  the  King  called  for  Sir 
Tibertj  the  cat,  and  said  to  him,  Sir  Tibert,  you  shall  go  to 
Reynard,  and  summon  him  the  second  time."~Ch.  vi. : 
and  the  association  was  evidently  not  uncommon ;  for  Ben 
Jonson  spetUcs  of  ctUs  as  tiberts.  Docker,  too,  in  his 
"  Satiromastix,"  1602,  says :— - 

"  —  tho*  you  were  Tgbertf  the  long-tail' d  prince  of  eats.** 

And  Nash,  in  "  Have  with  You  to  Safih>n  Walden,"  1596 :— 

"  Not  Tibalt,  prince  of  eaU." 

(6)  Scene  ly.—ii  duellist,  a  dudliit;  a  gentleman  of 
the  very  first  house, — of  the  first  and  second  cause:  Ah,  the 
immortal  passado  I  the  punto  reverso  I  the  hap  f]  Mercutio*s 
mockery  is  not  directed  against  the  practice  of  duelling 
in  the  abstract,  for  he  appears  to  be  almost  as  pugnacious 
as  the  fieiT  Tvbalt  himself.  He  is  ridiculing  the  pro- 
fessors and  alumni  of  those  academies  established  in 
London  during  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  for  the 
study  of  "The  Noble  Science  of  Defence,"  as  it  was 
called.  A  class  who  appear  to  have  prided  themselves  on 
the  punctilious  observance  of  certain  absurd  forms  and 
an  affected  diction,  which  had  been  rendered  fitfhionable 
by  the  treatises  of  Saviolo*  and  Carania.  The  plainest 
and  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  "A  gentleman  of 
the  very  first  house"  appears  to  bo  that  l^balt  was  a 
gentleman-scholar  "  of  tne  verj  first  house  "  or  school  of 
roncing,  of  the  greatest  teacher  existing  at  the  period. 
In  G^rse  Silver  s  Paradoxes  qf  Dtfence,  London,  1699, 
quarto,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  three  "Italian 
Teachers  of  Offence;'*  the  first  of  whom  was  Signior 
Rocco,  who  had  oome  into  England  about  thirty  years 
before.  "  He  disbursed  a  great  summe  of  mony  for  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  Warwidce-lane,  which  he  called  his 
coUedge,  for  he  thought  it  a  great  disgrace  for  him  to 
keepe  a  fenoe-schoole,  he  being  then  thought  to  be  the 
only  famous  maister  of  the  arte  of  armes  in  the  whole 
world."  "  He  taught  none  commonly  under  twentie,  forty, 
fifty,  or  an  hundred  pounds."  To  be,  therefore,  a  gentle- 
man of  such  a  house  as  this,  was  really  "  a  very  ribband 
in  the  ci^)  of  youth.*'  In  the  same  tract  occurs  a  curious 
illustration  of  another  expression  in  the  same  apeech  of 
Mereutio : — "  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button.  —"  One 
Austen  Bagger,  a  vorie  tall  gentleman  of  his  handes,** 
resolved  to  encounter  Signior  Rocco,  and  went  to  another 
house  which  he  had  in  the  Blackfriars,  "and  called  to  him 
in  this  manner ;  '  Signior  Rocco,  thou  that  art  thought  to 
bo  the  only  cunning  man  in  the  world  with  thy  weapons ; 
thou  that  takest  upon  thee  to  hit  anie  Englishman  with  a 
thrust  icpoa  anie  button;  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  to 
come  over  the  seas  to  teach  the  valiant  noolemen  and 
gentlemen  of  England  to^ht, — ^thou  cowardlv  fellow, 
come  out  of  thy  house,  if  thou  dare  for  thy  life :  I  am 
oome  to  fight  with  thee.' " 


(«)  Practise  of  the  Duello,  in  2  books,  Vine.  Saviolo,  1595,  4to. 
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The  ezpresaion,  "  a  gentleman  of  the  very  fint  houBe," 
has  been,  however,  usually  underatood'in  a  geoealogl^ 
Bonae  ;  in  which  form  it  occun  nko  in  BeMunont  and 
Fletoher'8  "  Women  Pleased,"  Act  L  So.  8 :— 

"  A  gentleman's  gone  then : 

A  geniiewtan  o'  tktjtrti  Aoiim/— there's  the  end  on't  1^' 

Warbartonsnppoeed  the  aUTuion  waa  to  Tybalt's  pretending 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  fiunily ;  to  which  Steevens  objects 
that  Oapulet  and  Romeo  were  both  before  him ;  but  the 
truth  iSy  that  neither  of  them  at  aU  interfered  with  such 
claim.  Borneo  was  of  the  house  of  Capulet  only  by 
marriage  with  Juliet^  and  in  the  list  of  persons  represented 
in  the  tragedy,  Tybalt  is  called  Nephew  to  Lady  CapuUt, 
The  real  hersldical  reference,  if  that  be  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  passage,  appears  to  have  been  quite  overlooked. 
When  the  bearing  of  armorial-ensigns  became  reduced  to 
a  science,  a  series  of  differences  was  instituted,  the  more 
readily  to  distinguish  between  the  arms  borne  by  the 
several  sons  and  descendants  of  the  same  fiunily,  and  to 
show  their  order  and  consanguinity.  They  consisted  of 
six  small  figures,  called  a  lab^,  crescent,  mullet,  martlet. 
annnlet>  bdA  fleur-de-lis,  which  were  always  to  be  FJaoed 
in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  coat-armour.  These 
signs,  borne  singly,  were  for  the  sons  of  the  original 
ancestors,  who  constituted  that  which  heralds  denominated 
"the  FirH  Houu;**  the  inue  of  those  aons  formed  "the 
Second  House,"  and  carried  their  differenoes  doubled, 
beginning  with  the  crescent  surmounted  of  a  label,  a 
crescent  of  a  crescent,  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  was  ordained 
by  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  the  eldest  son  of  the 
first  member  of  the  first  house  should  be  proferr^  in 
dignity  before  his  uncle;  and  the  same  regulation  was 
also  estaUished  in  France,  and  made  to  include  females. 
Tybalt  was,  therefore,  the  eldest  son  of  Lady  Capulet's 
elder  brother,  and,  without  pretending  to  be  at  the  head 
of  his  family,  was  still  a  gentleman  descended  of  "the 
verv  first  house." 

The  peutado,  more  properly  pastaia,  meant  a  step 
forward  or  aside  in  fencing. 

"  If  your  enemy  be  first  to  strike  at  you,  and  if,  at  that 
instant,  you  would  make  him  a  pauaia  or  remove, 
it  behoveth  3rou  to  be  very  ready  with  your  feet  and  hand, 
and,  being  to  pcuie  or  enter,  you  must  take  heede,"  &c." 
Saviolo,  H.  8. 

The  punlo  reverto  and  the  hay  were  also  Italian  terms, 
the  former  meaning  a  back-handed  stroke  : — 

**  or,  in  both  these  fidse  thrusts,  when  he  beateth 
them  by  with  his  rapier,  you  may,  with  much  aodainnesse 
noake  a  passata  with  your  lefte  foote,  and  your  Di^mr 
commanding  his  Bapier,  you  maie  give  him  tkpunta,  eitoor 
dritta.  or  rt»«ria."— Saviolo,  K.  2. 

And  the  latter  being  the  exclamation  hat,  thou  hatt 
it,  used  when  a  thrust  or  blow  tells ;  from  whence  John- 
son supposes  modem  fencers,  on  the  same  occasion,  cry 
oat  ha/ 

(7)  SCENB  TV,— Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goote 
chase,  I  am  done.]  The  wild-goose  chase  was  a  barbarous 
sort  of  horse-race,  in  which  two  horses  were  started 
together ;  and  tibe  rider  who  first  got  the  lead  compelled 
the  other  to  follow  him  over  whatever  grotmd  the  foremost 
jockey  chose  to  «>.  See  Chambers'  Dictionary,  last  edition, 
under  the  article  Chasb  ;  and  Holt  White's  note  to  this 
passage  in  the  Variorufn  Shakespeare. 


(8)  SCEKS  iy,-~Ladv,  lady,  lady.]  This  is  the  boiden 
of  an  old  ballad,  of  wmoh  a  stansa  is  given  in  Percy's 
"  BeUquee  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  voL  i.  p.  204  :-^ 

**  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon 

Of  reputation  great  by  fame ; 

He  took  to  wife  a  falre  womin, 

Susanna  she  was  eallde  by  name: 
A  woman  fair  and  vertuous ; 

Lady,  lady: 
Why  should  we  not  of  her  learn  thus 
To  live  godly  f " 

(9)  SOENB  IV.^Ah,  moeier/  that*s  the  do^s  name,  Jt 
is  for  the  dog.]  R,  from  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  the 
growl  of  a  dog,  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  known  as  the 
dog*s  letter:  and  was,  therefore,  a  very  unbefitting  initial 
in  the  ear  of  the  old  woman  for  anything  so  sweet  as 
rosemary  and  Bomeo.  The  doff^s  letter  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  a  quotation  Steevens  nas  adduced  from  Butslay's 
"  Ship  of  Fooles,"  1678:— 

"  This  man  malicious  which  troubled  is  with  wrath, 
Nought  els  soundeth  but  the  hoorse  letter  R. 
Though  all  be  well,  yet  he  none  aunswere  hath 
Save  the  doggtet  letUr  glowming  with  nar,  nor.** 

And'Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "English  Grammar,"  says  "Ria 
the  dojfs  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound  :"— 
*'  — Sonat  hlc  de  nare  caninA 
Liters,'*- Prr*.  Sat.  I. 

Erasmus,  as  Bouce  has  shown,  in  explaining  the  adage, 
"canina  fiicundia,"  says,  "B>  litera  qua  in  rixando  prima 
est,  canina  vocatur." 

(10)  ScEVX  Yl.— Friar  Laurence'*  Cell.]  How  much 
the  (Ualogue  in  this  scene  was  amplified  and  improved 
after  the  publication  of  the  earliest  quarto,  let  the  reader 
judge  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  corresponding 
scene  in  that  edition : — 

Enter  JImmo,  Frier, 

Rom.  Now  Father  Laurence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Itiliet, 

Fr.  Without  more  words  I  will  doo  all  I  may, 
To  make  you  happie  if  in  me  it  lye. 

Rom.  This  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  meet. 
And  consumate  those  neuer  parting  bands, 
Witnes  of  Our  harts  loue  by  ioynlng  hands. 
And  come  she  will. 

Fr.  I  getse  she  will  indeed, 
Youths  loue  Is  quieke,  swifter  than  swiftest  speed. 

Enter  luUet,  somewhat  fastt  and  embraeeth  Romeo. 

See  where  she  eomea. 

So  light  of  foote  nere  hurts  the  troden  flower : 

Of  loue  and  joy,  eee  see  the  soueraigne  power. 

lul.  Romeo. 

Rom.  My  luliet  welcome.    As  doo  waking  eyea 
(Cloasd  in  NlghU  mysts)  attend  the  firolicke  Day, 
So  Romeo  hath  expected  luliet, 
And  thou  art  come. 

Jul.  I  am  (if  I  be  Day) 
Come  to  mv  Sunne :  shine  foorth,  and  make  me  fklrs. 

Rom.  All  beauteous  faimes  dwelleth  in  thine  eyes. 

Jul,  Romeo  from  thine  all  brightnes  doth  arise. 

Fr,  Come  wantons,  come,  the  staling  homes  do  passe. 
Defer  imbraeements  till  some  fitter  time, 
Part  for  a  while,  you  shall  not  be  alone. 
Till  holy  Church  haue  ioynd  ye  both  in  one. 

Rom.  Lead  holy  Father,  all  delay  seemes  long. 

lul.  Make  hast,  make  hast,  this  lingring  doth  vs  wrong. 

Fr.  O,  soft  and  faire  makes  sweetest  worke  they  say. 
Hast  is  a  common  hindrer  in  croaae  way.  Exeunt  omnet. 
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ACT  III. 


(1)  ScBNB  l.—Atkfor  me  to-tnorrow,  and  you  thUlfind 
me  a  grave  man.]  X^  Italy  tho  funeral  follows  close  upon 
death,  and  it  was  so  formerly  in  England  too;  hence 
poor  Meroutio's  quibble, '  and  the  fact  of  the  narcotic 
administered  to  «fuliet  being  tempered  to  operate  only 
"  two-and-forty  hours,"  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
usages  of  the  period.  The  same  play  on  the  word  arave 
Steerens  has  found  in  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  1608, 
where  Vindici  dresses  up  his  Lady's  skull  :-- 

**  She  haa  a  •omewhat  grave  look  with  her." 

It  is  met  with  also  in  OverbuiVs  '^Characters,"  ed,  1616, 
where,  speaking  of  a  sexton,  the  author  says,  "  He  could 
willingly  all  his  life  time  be  oonfinde  to  the  church-yard  ; 
at  least  within  five  foot  on 't :  for  at  every  church  stile, 
commonly  ther's  an  ale-house :  where  let  him  be  found  never 
so  idle  pated,  hee  is  still  a  grave  drunkard.** 

Mercutio's  last  words  were  improved  after  the  1697 
quarto.    There  they  stand  thus : — 

"I  am  pepperd  for  this  world,  I  am  sped  yfaith,  he  hath  made 
wormes  meate  of  me,  and  jre  aske  for  me  to  morrow  you  shall  find 
me  a  gnue-man.  A  poxe  of  your  houses,  I  shall  be  Atirely  mounted 
vpon  foure-mens  shoulders :  For  your  house  of  the  Mounteguet 
and  the  Capoleta:  and  then  some  peasantly  rogue,  some  Sexton, 
some  base  slaue  shall  write  my  Epitapth,  that  Tybalt  came  and 
broke  the  Piince»Lawes,  and  Mercutio  was  slaine  for  the  first  and 
second  cause.    Wher's  the  Surgeon ! " 

Bog.  Hee's  come,  sir. 

Mw,  Now  heele  keepe  a  mumbMng  in  my  guts  on  the  other 
side,  come  BenuoUot  lend  me  thy  hand :  a  poxe  of  your  houses. 

Bxeunt.** 


(2)  Scene  I.— 


hid  him  bethink, 


Sow  nice  the  quarrel  vhu.] 

In  the  quarto,  1597*  the  speech  is  continued  as  follows : — 

«  But  Tibalt  still  persisting  in  his  wrong, 
The  stout  Mercutio  drewe  to  calme  the  storme, 
Which  Romeo  seeing  cal'd  stay  Gentlemen, 
And  on  me  cry'd,  who  drew  to  part  their  strife, 
And  with  his  agill  arme  yong  Romeo, 
As  fast  as  tung  cryde  peace,  sought  peace  to  make. 
While  they  were  enterchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Vnder  yong  Romeot  laboring  arme  to  part, 
The  flirious  Tybalt  cast  an  enuious  thrust, 
That  rid  the  life  of  stout  Mercutio. 
With  that  he  fled,  bui  presently  retum'd, 
And  with  his  rapier  braued  Romeo : 
That  had  but  newly  entertain'd  reuengp. 
And  ere  I  could  draw  forth  my  rapyer 
To  part  their  ftirie,  dowpe  did  Tybalt  fall, 
And  this  way  Romeo  fled." 

(8)  Scene  II.— 

Soread  thy  dote  curtain,  love-performing  night  / 
That  run-away^  eyes  may  wink,  and  Jtomeo 
Leap  to  theee  arme,  untalifd  of,  and  unseen  /] 

The  expression  "run-aways*  eyes,"  usually  printed  "run- 
away's eyes,"  in  modern  editions,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  contention  with  the  critics,  and  abundant  are  the  emen- 
dations which  have  been  suggested  to  nu^e  the  meaning 
clear  ;  for  example : — 

Rumour's  eyes by  Heath. 

Renomy's  (Renom6e,  Fr.)  eyes—  Monck  Mason. 

Unawares  eyes —  Z.  Jackson. 

Rude  day's  eyes^ 

Soon  day's  eyes  V — Dyce. 

Roving  eyes       ) 

Luna's  eyes —  Qent.  Mag.  June  IB45. 

Enemies'  eyes —  Perkins'  Folio. 

Rumourer'a  eyes —  Singer. 

Wary  ones' eyes   .         ...  —Anon. 
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Those  who  are  in  fhvour  of  retaining  "run-aways 
interpret  it  diversely.  Steevens  says.  Night  is  the  run- 
away ;  Warburton  thinks.  Day  is  the  run-away ;  Douce,  that 
it  is  Juliet ;  and  some  one  else,  that  it  is  Komeo  ;  while 
Mr.  Halpin,  in  an  elegant  contribution  to  the  Shakespeiu^ 
Society's  Papers,  called  "The  Bridal  Run-away,"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  24, )  endeavours  to  prove  the  fugitive  none  other  than 
Cupid  himself.  Of  the  proposed  emendations,  that  of 
Zachary  Jackson  has  found  most  favour,  having  been 
adopted  by  two  very  opposite  authorities,  Mr.  Collier  and 
Mr.^Knight ;  but  we  must  decline  the  invidious  task  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  tneae 
suggestions,  believing  that  all  are  equally  inadmissible. 
Whether  Shakespeare's  "  run-away"  applied  to  Romeo,  or 
to  Juliet,  or  to  Day,  or  to  Night,  or  to  the  Sun,  for  whom  a 
good  case  might  be  made  out, — 

"  You,  grandsire  Phoebus,  with  your  lovely  eye, 
TkefirmamenVe  eternal  vagabond. 
The  Heav'n's  promoter  that  doth  peep  and  pry." 

Return  from  Parnataui. 

or  to  the  moon,  who  has  some  claim  to  the  distinction, — 

*<  Blest  night,  wrap  Cynthia  in  a  sable  sheet 
.     That  fearful  lovers  may  securely  sleep." 

Blurt,  Maeter  Conelable,  Act  I  It.  Sc.  I. 

or  to  the  stars,  for  whom  much  might  be  said  ;  or  whether 
**  run-away "  sometimes  bore  a  wider  signification,  and 
implied  a  spy  as  well  as  a  fugitive, — ^in  which  case  the  poet 
may  have  meant,  any  wandering,  prying  eyes, — ^we  are 
convinced  that  the  old  word  is  the  true  word,  and  that 
"run-aways"  (runnawayes)  ought  to  retain  its  place  in  the 
text. 

(4)  Scene  n. — Rood  my  unmanned  blood  betting  in  my 
cheeJts.]  The  terms  hood,  unmanned,  and  bating,  are  derived 
from  falconry.  The  hood  was  a  cap  with  which  the  hawk 
was  usually  hood-winked.  An  unmanned  hawk  was  one 
not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  fiuniliar  with  her  keeper,  and 
such  birds  commonly  fluttered  and  beat  their  wings 
violently  in  efforts  to  escape.  Thus  Petruchio,  speaking 
of  Katharine,  says  : — 

"  Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iV.  Sc.  I. 

(5)  Scene  II. — Enter  Nurse,  with  cords,]  In  the  quarto, 
1597,  the  stage  direction  is  : — 

"Enter  Nurse  wringing  her  hands,  with  the  ladder  of 
cords  in  her  lap;** 
and  the  dialogue,  which  is  much  abridged,  begins, — 

"  lul.  But  how  now  Nurse :  O  Lord,  why  lookst  thou  sad  f 
What  hast  thou  there,  the  cordesf 

Nur.  I,  I,  the  cordes:  alacke  we  are  vndone. 
We  are  vndone,  Ladie  we  are  vndone. 

lul.  What  diuell  artthou  that  torments  me  thust 

Nur».  Alack  the  day,  bees  dead,  heea  dead,  hees  dead. 

Jul.  This  torture  should  be  roard  in  dismall  hell. 
Can  heauens  be  so  enuious ! 

Nur.  Romeo  can  if  heauens  cannot. 
I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
God  saue  the  sample,  on  his  manly  breast : 
A  bloodie  coarse,  a  piteous  bloodie  coarse, 
All  pale  as  ashes,  I  swounded  at  the  sight."  &c.  &c. 

(6)  Scene  III.— 

Art  thou  a  man  t  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish.] 
Here,  Shakespeare  has  closely  followed  the  old  poem, — 
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''Art  thoQ  quoth  he  a  manf  thy  shspe  saith,  to  thoo  art ; 
Thy  crying,  and  thy  weping  eyes  denote  a  woman's  hart. 
For  manly  reason  is  quite  tram  of  thy  mynd  outchased, 
And  in  her  stead  affections  lewd  and  fancies  highly  placed. 
So  that  I  stoode  in  doute,  this  howre  (at  the  least) 
If  thott  a  man  or  woman  wert,  or  els  a  brutish  beast.*' 

(7)  Scene  Y.—Ntphfs  candlei  are  burnt  ote/.]  It  has 
been  noticed  that  thia  runs  parallel  with  a  passage  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles, — 

cctvot  fhp  &Kpor  inrcT^r,  h**TC  iawtpot 
XafAVTtip«v  oitnit*  ^0ov.     [▼.  285.] 

"  At  dead  of  night, 

What  time  the  eveniog  tapers  were  expired." 

Bat  Shakespeare  certainly  meant  the  stars,  while  Sophocles 
seems  only  to  have  thought  of  the  less  poetical  lamps  of 
earth. 

(8)  ScETTE  y,—ffuntina  iKu  henet  wUk  kufUi-up  to  the 
day."]  '*  Any  song  intended  to  arouse  in  the  morning, — 
vfea  a  love-song, — ^was  formerly  called  a  hunfi-up  ;  anathe 
name  was,  of  course,  derived  from  a  tune  or  sonf  emploved 
by  early  hunters.  Butler  in  his  Prinripla  qfMutikf  1686, 
defines  a  kunts-up  as  '  morning  music ; '  and  Cotgrave 
defines '  Resveil '  as  a  hmit's-up,  or  Morning  Song,  for  a  new 
married  wife."  See  W.  Chappell'8  Popular  Munc  of  UU 
dtUn  Time;  dec. 

The  following  song,  which  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  in 
Mr.  Collier's  possession,  is  of  the  character  of  a  love-song : — 

•       THE  NEW  HUNT*8-UP. 

"  Thk  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  np. 
Awake,  my  lady  free. 
The  sun  hath  risen,  from  out  his  prison, 
Beneath  the  glistering  sea. 


**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  np, 
Awake,  my  lady  bright, 
The  morning  lark  is  high,  to  mark 
The  coming  of  day-light. 

"The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Awake,  my  lady  fair. 
The  kine  and  sheep,  but  now  asleep, 
Browse  in  the  morning  air. 

**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Awake,  my  lady  gay, 
The  stars  are  fled  to  the  ocean  bed, 
And  it  is  now  broad  day. 

'**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Awake,  my  lady  sheen, 
The  hills  look  out,  and  the  woods  about 
Are  dreat  in  lovely  green. 

"  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 
Awake,  my  lady  dear, 
A  mom  in  spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 
Cometh  in  all  the  year. 

"  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Awake,  my  lady  sweet, 
I  come  to  thy  bower,  at  this  lov'd  hour. 
My  own  true  lore  to  greet." 


(9)  ScEHE  v.— il  jo^uL  hride,^  In  the  later  copies  this 
dialogue  between  Ladv  Capulet  and  Juliet  varies  in  some 
respects  from  the  earliest  quarto.  The  reader  desirous  of 
seeing  it  in  its  original  form  is  referred  to  the  Variorum 
Edition,  where  it  is  given  at  length. 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  SCSHB  I.— 

Takt  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  of.] 
Compare  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old  poem  : — 

"  Receive  this  vyoU  small,  and  keepe  It  as  thine  eye; 
And  on  the  manage  day,  before  the  sunne  doe  cleare  the  skye. 
Pill  it  with  water  full  up  to  the  veiv  brim. 
Then  drinke  it  of,  and  thou  shalt  feele  throughout  eehe  veyne 

andlim 
A  pleasant  slumber  slide,  and  quite  dispred  at  length 
On  all  thy  partes,  from  every  part  reve  all  thy  kindly  strength ; 
Withouten  moving  thus  thy  ydle  parts  shall  rest. 
No  pulse  shall  goe,  ne  hart  once  beate  within  thy  hollow  brest. 
But  thou  Shalt  lye  as  she  that  dveth  in  a  traunce ; 
Thy  kinsmen  and  thy  trusty  niendes  shall  wayle  the  sodain 

chaunce. 
The  corps  then  will  they  bring  to  grave  in  this  churchyarde, 
Where  thy  forefathers  long  agoe  a  costly  tombe  preparde, 
Both  for  nimselfe  and  eke  for  those  that  should  come  after, 
Both  deepe  it  is,  and  long  and  large,  where  thou  shalt  rest  my 

daughter, 
Till  I  to  Mantua  sonde  for  Romeun,  thy  knight; 
Out  of  the  tombe  both  he  and  I  will  take  thee  forth  that  night." 

(2)  SCEWB  I.— 

Then  {as  the  manner  of  our  counirji  is,) 
In  tliy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier, 
Thou  shalt  be  borne,] 
The  enstom  of  bearing  the  dead  body  to  burial  clad  in  its 
ordinary  habiliments,  and  with  the  &oe  uncovered,  appears 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  tne  old 
poem: — 

"  An  other  us«  there  is,  that  whosoever  dyes, 
Borne  to  their  church  with  open  face  upon  the  beere  he  lyes. 
In  wonted  weeds  atlfrde,  not  wrapt  in  winding  sheete." 


and  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter,  ("New  Illustra- 
tions of  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  II.  p.  189,)  from  "  Ooryat*s 
Crudities ;" — "  The  burials  are  so  strange,  botii  in  Venice, 
and  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  Italy,  that 
they  differ  not  only  from  England,  but  from  all  other 
nations  whatever  in  Christendom.  FoV  they  carry  tiie 
corse  to  church  with  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  all  naked, 
and  wearing  the  same  apparel  that  the  person  wore  lately 
before  it  died,  or  that  which  it  craved  to  bo  buried  in  ; 
which  apparel  is  interred  together  with  their  bodies/' — 
Vol.  n.  p.  27. 

(8)  SOEKE  IL— 

And  am  enjoin* d 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here,] 

From  tins  point  the  scene  is  thus  exhibited  in  the  first 
quarto: — 

"  And  craue  remission  of  so  foule  a  fact. 
She  kneeles  downs. 

Moth.  Why  thats  well  said. 

Capo.  Now  before  Ood  this  holy  reuerent  Fridr 
AH  our  whole  Citie  is  much  bound  vnto. 
Ooe  tell  the  Countie  presently  of  this. 
For  I  will  haue  this  knot  knit  vp  to  morrow. 

Jut.  Nurse,  will  you  bo  with  me  to  my  Cloi^ 
To  sort  such  things  as  shall  be  requisite 
Against  to  morrow. 

Moth.  I  pree  thee  do,  good  Nurse  goe  in  with  her, 
Helpe  her  to  sort  Tyres,  Rebatoes,  Chaines, 
And  I  will  come  vnto  you  presently. 

Nur.  Come  sweet  hart,  shall  we  goe ; 

Jul.  I  pree  thee  let  vs.  Egeumt." 
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<4)  SoEin  in.— /Aav«  afaitU  cold  fear  thrills  through 
My  veins.]  So  the  old  poem :— 
('  Her  dainty  tender  parts  gan  sheyer  all  for  dred, 

Her  golden  beares  did  stand  upright  upon  her  chilliah  hed. 

Then  piesaed  with  the  feare  that  she  there  lived  in, 

A  swmtt  a*  eoldt  at  mountoine  jrw  ptant  tkromffk  her  ilender 
skin," 

(5)  Scnrx  in.— 

And  shrieks  like  mandrake^  torn  out  qf  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  nm  mad.] 
The  plant  called  mandrake  waa  &buloiuly  endowed  with 
'  a  degree  of  animal  life  and  feeling,  and,  when  drawn  from 
the  earth,  was  said  to  utter  cries  so  terrible  as  to  kill  the 
gatherer,  and  madden  all  who  ^eard  them :  "  Therefore, 
Xkej  did  tye  some  dogge  or  other  lyvinff  beast  unto  the 
roote  thereof  wyth  a  oorde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  oom- 
passe  round  about,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  stopped  their 
own  eares  for  feare  of  the  terreble  shriek  and  cry  of  this 
Mandraek,  In  whych  err  it  doth  not  only  dye  itselfe, 
but  the  feare  thereof  kylleth  the  dogge  or  beast  which 
pulleth  it  out  of  the  earth."— Bulleme's  "Bulwarkeof 
Defence  Against  Sickness,"  &c.  1575. 

(6)  Scene  in.— Amwo,  /  come!  this  do  I  drink  to  thee.] 
The  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597,  which  has  been  desenredly 
preferred  to  the  redundant  and  seemingly  corrupt  line  of 
the  subsequent  old  copies, — 

*'  Romeo,  Romeo,  Romeo,  here*s  drink,  I  drink  to  thee." 
In  other  respects  the  soliloquy  is  much  superior  in  the 
latter  editions,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  their  yersion 
with  the  following  of  the  first  quarto  :— 

"  Ah,  I  doo  Uke  a  fearftill  thing  in  hand. 
What  if  this  Potion  should  not  worke  at  all, 
Must  I  of  force  he  married  to  the  Countle  f 
This  shall  forbid  it.    Knife,  lye  thou  there. 
What  if  the  Frier  should  giue  me  this  drinke 
To  poyson  roee,  for  feare  I  should  disclose 


Our  former  mairlage  f    Ah,  I  wrong  him  much, 

He  is  a  holy  and  religious  Man : 

I  will  not  entertalne  so  bad  a  thought 

What  if  I  should  be  stifled  in  the  Toomb  f 

Awake  an  houre  before  the  appointed  time : 

Ah  then  I  feare  I  shall  be  lunaticke. 

And  playing  with  my  dead  forefiithers  bones, 

Dash  out  nay  firanticke  brains.    Me  thinkes  I  see 

My  Cosin  Tgbalt  weltring  in  his  bloud, 

Seeking  for  Romeo :  stay  T^alt  sUy. 

Bowteo  I  come,  this  doe  I  drinke  to  thee." 

iShefmit  vpon  her  bed  within  the  Curtainee. 

(7)  Scene  V.— 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  sulaee  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch*  d  it  from  my  sight,] 
In  this  part  of  the  scene  the  quarto,  1597,  has  the  following 
stage  direction  : — "  All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their 
hands; "  and  to  the  next  couplet — 

"  And  all  our  Joy,  and  all  our  hope  is  dead. 
Dead,  lost,  undone,  absented,  wholly  fled"  — 

is  prefixed,  A II  cry.  From  which  we  must  infer  that  all  the 
characters  present  here  spoke  together.  At  the  dose  of 
the  scene  the  direction  is : — **  They  all  hut  the  Nurse  goe 
foorth,  casting  Rosemary  on  her  and  shutting  the  Curtens" 

(8)  Scene  Y.^Enter  Peter.]     The  first  quarto  has 
"  Enter  Seruingman;"  and  the  scene  begins  : — 

"  Ser.  Alack  alack  what  shal  I  doe,  come  Fidlers  play  me  some 
mery  dumpe. 
1  Mut.  A  sir,  this  is  no  time  to  play. 
Ser.  You  will  not  then? 
1  — ,  No  marry  will  wee. 
Ser,  Then  will  I  giue  it  you,  and  soundly  to. 
1  — .  What  wUl  you  giue  vs  t 
Ser,  The  fldler,  lie  re  you,  He  fa  you.  He  sol  you. 
1  ~.  If  you  re  vs  and  fa  vs,  we  will  note  you,  frc.  &c.  frc." 

In  the  after  quartos,  1599  and  1609,  the  direction  is, 
"Enter  Will  Kemp;"  from  which  it  appears  that  Peter 
was  one  of  the  characters  played  by  this  popular  actor. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I,— I  do  rememher  an  apotheearv,]  This  well- 
known  description  was  carefully  elaborated,  after  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  quarto,  where  it  reads : — 
•• As  I  doo  remember 

Here  dwells  a  Potheearie  whom  oft  I  noted 

As  I  past  by,  whose  needie  shop  is  stuflt 

With  beggerly  accounts  of  emptle  boxes  : 

And  in  the  same  an  Aligarta  hangs. 

Old  ends  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 

Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  vp  a  show. 

Him  as  I  noted,  thus  with  my  selfe  I  thought: 

And  if  a  man  should  need  a  poyson  now, 

(Whose  present  sale  is  death  in  Mantua) 

Here  he  might  buy  it.    This  thought  of  mine 

Did  but  forerunne  my  need :  and  here  about  he  dwels." 

<2)  Scene  m.— 7>6a2<,  liat  thou  there  in  thy  bloody 
theet  f]    Cknnpare  the  old  poem : — 

"  Ah  cosin  dere,  Tybalt,  where  so  thy  restles  sprite  now  be. 
With  stretched  handes  to  thee  for  mercy  now  I  crye. 


For  that  before  thy  kindly  howre  I  forced  thee  to  dye. 
But  if  with  quenched  lyre,  not  quenched  be  thine  vre, 
But  with  revengeing  lust  as  yet  thy  hart  be  set  on  fyre, 
What  more  amendes  or  cruel  wreke  desyrest  thou 
To  see  on  me,  then  this  which  here  is  shewd  forth  to  thee  now? 
Who  reft  by  force  of  armes  from  thee  thy  living  breath, 
The  same  with  his  owne  hand  (thou  seest,)  doth  poyson  himselfe 
to  death." 


(3^  Scene  HI,— Some  shall  he  pardoned,  and  some 
punished.]  "  This  line  has  reference  to  the  novel  from 
which  the  &ble  is  taken.  Here  we  read  that  Juliet's 
female  attendant  was  banished  for  concealing  the  marriage : 
Romeo's  servant  set  at  liberty,  because  he  had  only  acted 
in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders :  the  apothecary  taken, 
tortured,  condemned  and  hanged :  while  Friar  Laurence 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  a  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and  tran- 
quillity."--STEEYENB. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


ON 


EOMEO      AND      JULIET. 


<<  BoiCBO  AND  JnuET  is  a  picture  of  love  and  its  pitiable  &te,  in  a  world  whose  atmosphere  is  too 
roogh  for  this  tenderest  blossom  of  human  life.  Two  beings  created  for  each  other  feel  mutual  love  at 
a  first  glance ;  every  consideration  disappears  before  the  irresistible  influence  of  living  in  one  another ; 
thej  join  themselves  &ecretlj  under  circumstances  hostile  in  the  highest  degree  to  their  imion,  relying 
merely  on  the  protection  of  an  invisible  power.  By  unfriendly  events,  following  blow  upon  blow,  their 
heroic  constancy  is  exposed  to  all  manner  of  trials,  till,  forcibly  separated  from  each  other,  by  a 
Toluntaiy  death  they  are  united  in  the  grave  to  meet  again  in  another  world.  All  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  beautiful  stoiy  which  Shakspeare  has  not  invented,  and  which,  however  simply  told,' will  always 
excite  a  tender  sympathy :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Shakspeare  to  unite  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of 
imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and  passionate  violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.  By  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  i1^  it  has  become  a  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling 
which  ennobles  the  soul  and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses 
themselves  into  soul,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty  from  its  own  nature 
and  external  circumstances :  at  once  the  deification  and  the  burial  of  love.  It  appears  here  like  a 
heavenly  spark  that,  descending  to  the  earth,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  which  mortal 
creatures  are  almost  in  the  same  moment  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating 
in  the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  on  the 
first  opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed  into  this  poem.  But  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest 
blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly-bold  declaration  of  love 
and  modest  return,  to  the  most  unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union :  then,  amidst  alternating 
storms  of  rapture  and  despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love 
survives  them,  and  as  by  their  death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every  separating  power. 
The  sweetest  and  the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  festivity  and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces 
and  sepulchres,  the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are  all  here  brought  close  to  each  other : 
and  all  these  contraHts  are  so  blended,  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a  unity  of 
impression,  that  the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind,  resembles  a  single  but  endless 

Sig^." — SCHLEGEL. 

'^  Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikes  us  in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes, — ^in  the  relative 
shapes  of  rocks,  the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the  leaves  of  the  beech  and 
the  oak,  the  stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  mountain  trees,  varying  from 
verging  autumn  to  returning  spring, — compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations  7 — ^From  this,  that  the  natural  landscape  is  affected,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy, 
modified  ab  iiUra  in  each  component  part.  And  as  this  is  the  particular  excellence  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama  generally,  so  is  it  especially  characteristic  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

^  The  groundwork  of  the  tale  is  altogether  in  family  life,  and  the  events  of  the  play  have  their  first 
origin  in  family  feuds.  Filmy  as  are  the  eyes  of  party-spirit,  at  once  dim  and  truculent,  still  there  is 
commonly  some  real  or  supposed  object  in  view,  or  principle  to  be  maintained ;  and  though  but  the 
twisted  wires  on  the  plate  of  rosin  in  the  preparation  for  electrical  pictures,  it  is  still  a  guide  in  some 
degree,  an  assimilation  to  an  outline.    But  in  family  quarrels,  which  have  proved  scarcely  less  injurious 
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to  states,  wilfulness  and  precipitancy,  and  passion  from  mere  habit  and  custom,  can  alone  be  expected. 
With  his  accustomed  judgment,  Shakspeare  has  begun  by  placing  before  us  a  lively  picture  of  all  the 
impulses  of  the  play ;  and,  as  nature  ever  presents  two  sides,  one  for  Heraclitus,  and  one  for 
Democritus,  he  has,  by  way  of  prelude,  shown  the  laughable  absurdity  of  the  evil  by  the  contagion  of 
it  reaching  the  servants,  who  have  so  little  to  do  with  it,  but  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  letting  the 
superfluity  of  sensoreal  power  fly  off  through  the  escape-valve  of  wit-combats,  and  of  quarrelling  with 
weapons  of  sharper  edge,  all  in  humble  imitation  of  their  masters.  Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  unhired 
fidelity,  an  ourishness^  about  all  this  that  makes  it  rest  pleasant  on  one^s  feelings.  All  the  first  scene, 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Prince's  speech,  is  a  motley  dance  of  aU  ranks  and  ages  to  one  tune,  as  if 
the  horn  of  Huon  had  been  playing  behind  the  scenes. 
"  Benvolio's  speech — 

"  '  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  ann 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  '— 

and,  far  more  strikingly,  the  following  speech  of  old  Montague — 

"  *  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  teen 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fiesh  morning  dew  '— 

prove  that  Shakspeare  meant  the  Itomeo  and  Juliet  to  approach  to  a  poem,  which,  and  indeed  its  early 
date,  may  be  also  inferred  from  the  multitude  of  rhyming  couplets  throughout.  And  if  we  are  right, 
from  the  internal  evidence,  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  Shakspeare's  early  dramas,  it  affords  a  strong 
instance  of  the  fineness  of  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  passions,  that  Romeo  is  introduced 
already  love-bewildered.  The  necessity  of  loving  creates  an  object  for  itself  in  man  and  woman ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  sexes,  though  only  to  be  known  by  a  perception  of 
it.  It  would  have  displeased  us  if  Juliet  had  been  represented  as  already  in  love,  or  as  femcying  herself 
so ; — ^but  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  experietices  any  shock  at  Romeo's  forgetting  his  Rosaline,  who  had  been 
a  mere  name  for  the  yearning  of  his  youthful  imagination,  and  rushing  into  his  passion  for  Juliet. 
Rosaline  was  a  mere  creation  of  his  fancy ;  and  we  should  remark  the  boastful  positiveness  of  Romeo  in 
a  love  of  his  own  making,  which  is  never  shown  where  love  is  really  near  the  heart. 

**  *  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  fairer  than  my  loye !  the  aU-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun.* 

"  The  character  of  the  Nurse  is  the  nearest  of  anything  in  Shakspeare  to  a  direct  bortt>wing  fix)m 
mere  observation ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  as  in  infancy  and  childhood  the  individual  in  nature  is 
a  representative  of  a  class, — just  as  in  describing  one  larch  tree,  you  generalize  a  grove  of  them, — so  it 
is  nearly  as  much  so  in  old  age.  The  generalization  is  done  to  the  poet's  hand.  Here  you  have  the 
garrulity  of  age  strengthened  by  the  feelings  of  a  long-trusted  servant,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
mother's  affections  gives  her  privileges  and  rank  in  the  household ;  and  observe  the  mode  of  connection 
by  accidents  of  time  and  place,  and  the  child-like  fondness  of  repetition  in  a  second  childhood,  and  also 
that  happy,  humble,  ducking  under,  yet  constant  resurgence  against,  the  check  of  her  superiors ! — 

"  '  Yes,  madam!— Yet  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,'  tte. 

'<  In  the  fourth  scene  we  have  Mercutio  introduced  to  us.  0 !  how  shall  I  describe  that  exquisite 
ebullience  and  overflow  of  youthful  life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  waves  of  pleasure  and  prosperity, 
as  a  wanton  beauty  that  distorts  the  face  on  which  she  knows  her  lover  is  gazing  enraptured,  and 
wrinkles  her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of  its  smoothness !  Wit  ever  Wakeful,  fancy  busy  and  procreative 
as  an  insect,  courage,  an  easy  mind  that,  without  cares  of  its  own,  is  at  once  disposed  to  laugh  away 
those  of  others,  and  yet  to  be  interested  in  them,— these  and  all  congenial  qualities,  melting  into  the 
common  copula  of  them  all,  the  man  of  rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  excellencies  and  all  its 
weaknesses,  constitute  the  character  of  Mercutio  ! " — Colertixje. 
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The  earliest  copy  of  this  diverting  comedy  in  its  present  form,  yet  known,  is  that  of  the 
folio  1623 ;  but  in  the  year  1594  was  printed  an  anonymous  play  entitled  "  A  Pleasant  Conceited 
Historie,  called  The  taming  of  a  Shrew.  As  it  was  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Eight  Honorable 
the  Earle  of  Pembrook  his  seruants.  Printed  at  London  by  Peter  Short  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Cutbert  Burbie,  at  his  shop  at  the  Eoyall  Exchange,  1694,"  *  quarto,  which  from  its  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  drama  acknowledged  to  be  Shakespeare's,  may  be  locked  upon  almost  as 
a  previous  edition  of  the  same  play.  The  "  Pleasant  Conceited  Historie,"  of  1594,  has  an 
Induction,  the  characters  of  which  are,  a  Noble  man,  Slie,  a  Tapster,  Page,  Players,  and 
Huntsmen.  The  incidents  of  this  Prelude,  and  the  story,  the  characters,  and  the  events  of 
the  play  that  follows — with  the  exception  of  an  underplot  taken  from  George  Gascoigne's 
translation  of  Ariosto's  **//  Suppositi/^ — all  so  closely  resemble  those  in  Shakespeare's  drama, 
that  one  was  evidently  framed  upon  the  other.  This  remarkable  similarity,  both  in  the  titles  and 
the  contents  of  these  two  productions,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  interesting  perquisition. 
The  first  impression  would  naturally  be  that  they  were  by  the  same  hand,  and  diat  the  latter, 
wonderfully  improved  in  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue  and  the  ease  and  flow  of  the  verse,  was  only 
a  revised  edition  of  the  other.  This  was  Pope's  conjecture,  and  he  acted  upon  it  by  boldly 
transferring  passages  from  the  anonymous  play  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  In  favour  of 
this  supposition  are  the  facts,  that  the  authorship  of  the  early  play  is  still  unknown, — ^the  almost 
identity  of  the  titles, — ^and  that  Shakespeare's  comedy,  though  undoubtedly  written  and  acted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not  published,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  before 
1623.  Another  theory,  which  has  been  maintiuned  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Hickson  (see 
''Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  194,  227,  345),  is,  that  the  anonymous  comedy  was  produced 
after  and  in  direct  imitation  of  Shakespeare's.  A  third  hypothesis  gives  priority  to  the 
''  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  and  supposes  that  our  author  adopted  it  as  a  popular  subject,  re-casting 
and  re-writing  the  whole  with  as  much  originality  as  was  compatible  with  a  close  adherence  to 
the  frmdamental  incidents  of  his  predecessor.  This  last  assumption  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
customs  of  the  theatre  in  those  days.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the  reproduction  of  dramas 
once  in  vogue,  with  alterations  and  additions ;  and  as  a  close  examination  and  comparison  of  the 
two  works  prove  to  us  convincingly,  that  the  disputed  play  was  neither  written  by  nor  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare,  we  consider  this  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  affinity. 

History  frunishes  us  with  two  or  three  instances  of  such  a  trick  as  that  put  upon  Christopher 
Sly  in  die  prelude  to  this  comedy,  having  been  perpetrated  for  the  amusement  of  some 
distinguished  personage.  The  story  of  ''  The  Sleeper  Awakened "  is  one  of  the  kind,  and 
Mr.  Lane  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  founded  on  a  real  historical  anecdote.  In  that  story  the  rtise 
practised  by  the  Caliph  upon  his  humble  victim  is  only  the  introduction  to  an  acquaintance,  which 
leads  to  a  series  of  entertaining  adventures,  but  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that  with 
which  the  present  play  is  prefaced.  Speaking  of  "  The  Sleeper  Awakened,"  Mr.  Lane  says, — 
**  The  autiior  by  whom   I  have  fotmd  the  chief  portion  of  this  tale  related  aa  an  historical 


*  This,  the  earliest  edition  known,  Is  now  in  the  library  I    The  third  impression,  that  of  1607,  is  with  the  first,  in-4he 

of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    It  was  reprinted  in  1596,  and  I    collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

*  copy  of  that  edition  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  EUesmere.  | 
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anecdote  is  El-Is-hakee,  who  finished  his  history  shorUj  before  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  the 
'Osmanlee  Sultan  Mustafa,  apparently  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1032  (a.d.  1623).  He  does 
not  mention  his  authority ;  and  whether  it  is  related  by  an  older  historian  I  do  not  know,  but 
perhaps  it  is  founded  upon  fact."  This  is  not  a  very  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  Mr.  Lane's 
part,  as  to  the  historiciJ  character  of  the  incident;  but  we  find  its  counterpart  in  chronicles  of 
the  Middle  Ages  much  more  specifically  related.  (See  Heuterus,  De  Rdnu  Burgundicii. 
Goulart,  Thrhar  cPhistoires  admirdbles  et  merveilleiues  de  notre  temps.) 

There  is  a  kindred  story,  too,  recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Barkley  in  "A  Disoouroe  on  the 
Felicitie  of  Man,"  (1598,  p.  24,)  who  relates  it  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  terms  it 
"  a  pretie  experiment  practised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  upon  a  drunkard."  His  tale  is 
that  the  Emperor  encountered  an  unconscious  drunkard  in  the  streets  of  Ghent,  had  him  carried 
home  to  his  palace,  dressed  in  princely  habiliments,  served  by  royal  attendants,  supplied  with  the 
most  costly  dainties,  and  surrounded  by  everything  calculated  to  give  him  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  imlimited  wealth  and  authority.  As  he  thus  sat  **  in  his  Majestic,"  eating  and 
drinking,  "  he  tooke  to  his  cups  so  freelie,"  that  he  fell  fast  asleep  again  as  he  sat  in  his  chur. 
His  attendants  then  stripped  him  of  his  fresh  apparel,  clothed  him  with  his  own  rags  again,  and 
carried  him  to  the  place  where  he  was  first  found.  When  he  awoke  and  joined  his  companions, 
he  narrated  the  particulars  of  his  adventure  in  the  palace  as  the  subject  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

The  more  immediate  source,  however,  whence  the  incident  of  the  Induction  was  taken,  ia 
probably  an  anecdote  in  an  old  collection  of  many  tales  compiled  by  Richard  Edwards,  printed  as 
early  as  1570,*  which  will  be  found  in  the  Illustrative  Conmients  at  the  end  of  the  play. 


*  No  copy  of  thU  edition  la  now  known;  but  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  Aragment  of  a  subsequent  edition  has  lately 


been  discoyered :  and,  curiously  enough,  it  contains  this 
particular  story,  and  scarcely  anything  else. 


Ckaraetera  in 
Induction, 


ike 


ALOBB. 

Chbibtopheb  Slt,  a  Tinker. 
ffosksB,  Page,  Players,  HiinU-/ 

men,  and  other.  Servants.       ) 
Baptibta,  o  r«*  gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViKCBKTio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LnoENTio,  son  to  Yinoentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Pbtbuohio,  a  gentleman  of    Ybboka,  stUtor   to 

Katrabina. 


Gkekio.  an  old  gentleman,)     .^      ^   ^ 

„         *  '  M  suitors  to  BiAscJL. 

HOBTEVSIO,  j 

Tbanio,      1 

BlOXDBLLO,)' 


[servants  to  Lucentio. 


Gbumio, 

GUBTIS, 

TkePedani. 


\servantsto 


Pbtbucbio. 


'Idau^Aeerf  to  BAPTrsTA. 


Widow. 


Tailor,   Baberdather,    and   Servants   attending 
Baptibta  and  Pstbuohio. 


SCENE,— «>m«etine<  in  Padua  ;  and  sometimes  in  Pxteuchio'x  House  in  the  Country. 
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SCENE  1.— Before  an  Aleliouse  an  a  Heath, 


Enter  Hostess  and  Sly.* 

Sly.  1*11  pheeze**  you,  in  faith. 
Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  I 
Sly.  Y'  are  a  baggage ;  the  Slys  are  no  rogues : 
look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Bichard 


*  SnUr  Hostess  and  Sly.]  In  the  old  play  of  "The  Tuning 
of  a  Bhiew,"  we  have  **SnUr  a  Tapster,  beating  out  of  his  doores 
SlU  droonken." 

k  /'//  pheeie  yov,— ]  This  phrase  has  been  much  discussed,  but 
neyer  satisfactorily  explained.  It  was  equivalent  exactly  to  our 
figuxatiTe  saying,  I'll  tickle  pom,  and  had  a  meaning,  amorous  or 
▼filainous,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttex«d;  thus  Rieardo,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "The 
Coxcomb,"  Act  I.  8c.  6,— 

*'  Marry,  sweet  love,  e  'en  here :  lie  down ;      [Seizee  her. 
l'n/ee$ejou:' 
And  AJax,  in  "  Troilns  and  Cressida,"  Act  II.  8c.  S,— 
"  An  a  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze  his  pride." 

«  Paucas  pallabris ;]  Poeaa  palabrae—feto  worde,  a  phrase  of 
Spain,  much  in  vogue  here  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Se*$a  or 
CMM,  be  quiet,  was  probably  another  scrap  from  Sly's  Spanish 
Tocabulary. 


Conqueror:  therefore, /wtico*  po/^ftmy «  let  the 
world  slide :  ^  Seua  I 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
hurst? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier:  go  hy,  S.  Jeronimy* — ^go 
to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.' 


d  Let  the  world  slide :]    An  old  proverbial  saying  :— 

"  will  you  go  drink. 

And  M  the  world  slide,  Uncle  f  " 
Bbaumovt  and  FLBTCHxa's  Wit  Without  Monep,  Act  Y.  8e.  S. 

•  Oo  bv,  8.  Jeronimy—]  Mason  suggested  that  the  troublesome 
S  was  only  the  beginning  of  eaye,  which  the  printers  oroittrd  to 
complete.  This  is  not  unlikely ;  or  it  may  have  been  repeated  in- 
advertently flrom  the  initial  of  Sly's  name.  The  Go  bp,  Jeronimy, 
is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  old  play  called  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy,^'  and  the  line,— 

"  Not  I  i—ffieronimo,  beware  I  gobp,ff0  fty." 

f  Oo  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.]  Edgar,  in  *•  King 
Lear,"  uses  the  same  expression, — 

"  Humph :  go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warm  thee." 

^      *  Act  in.  8c.  4. 
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[SCEITE  I. 


Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the 
thirdborough.*  i^ff- 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  1 11 
answer  him  by  law  :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  ; 
let  him  come,  and  kmdly. 

[Lies  doum  an  the  ground,  and  falls  adeep. 

Wind  horns.    Enter  a  Lord  fi^om  hunting,  with 
his  Train, 

LoBD.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well 
my  hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — ^the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd  ;• 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hw.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

LoBD.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  wiU,  my  lord. 
Lord.  What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk?  see, 

doth  he  breathe  ? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  were  he  not 

warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
LoBD.  O  monstrous  beast  I  how  like  a  swine  he 

HesI 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  be  cannot 

choose. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

he  wakM. 
LoBD.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 
fimcy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 

(•)  CM  copy,  headborough, 

•  Bnch  Merriman,— the  poor  cur  it  emboei'd;]  There  is  a 
difflotUty  here.  "  A  brack  is  a  monnerlv-iuiine  for  all  hound- 
bitches/'  says  an  old  book  on  sports ;  and  Merriman  could  hardly 
be  the  name  given  to  the  female  animal.  Hanmer,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  read  Leech  Merriman;  and  Johnson,  Bathe  Merriman. 
Bmba»i^d  is  a  term  in  hunthig,  applied  to  a  deer  or  dog  who 
foams  at  the  mouth. 
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And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 

Say  J ^What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 

And  say,— Will 't  please  your  lordship  cool  your 

hands? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic  ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is— ,**  say,  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,*  gentle  sirs ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.* 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  11  play  our 
part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

LoBD.  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with  him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. 

[Some  bear  out  Sly.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  co  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds : 

^  [Exit  Servant. 

Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Ee-ent^i*  a  Servants 

How  now  1  who  is  it? 

Skbv.  An  't  please  your  honour,  players. 

That  ofler  service  to  your  lordship. 

LoBD.     Bid  them  come  near. 


.^nfer  Player8.(I) 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Playbbs.     We  thank  your  honour. 
LoBD.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 
2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 

duty. 
LoBD.  With  all  my  heart.      Thi^  fellow   I 
remember. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 
'T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 

b  And,  when  he  sajs  he  is ,1    The  dash  ^e«  i«  »  "»^«™ 

interpolation,  but  Shakespeare  evidently  Intended  a  breafc^tearmj 
Sly's  name  to  be  understood;  the  Lord  not  being  "ttPPJ*^ 
know  what  that  was.  Hanmer  proposed  to  insertpoor,  and  Johnson, 
Slw 

c*  And  do  it  kindly,— 1    ^PPropHa/rfy,  iwjtira/fa. 

d  If  it  be  husbanded  iirt  modesty.]  That  is,  if  ft  he  kept  within 
due  bounds.    If  it  be  managed  discreetly. 


IVDUCTION.] 
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[80EVB  11^ 


I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

1  Plat.  I  think,  't  was  Soto  that  your  honour 
means.* 

LoBD.  'T  is  very  true; — thou  didst  itexcellent. — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contun 
ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

LoBD.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. — 

[^Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page, 

[To  a  Servant. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber. 
And  call  him — madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — ^What  is  't  your  honour  vrill  command, 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then, — ^with  kind  embracements,   tempting 

kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who,  for  this  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him** 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed,** 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 


*  I  thinkf  'twu  Soto  that  your  honour  means.]  The  folio,  1623, 
prefixes  the  name  of  Sinclo  to  this  fine.  Sinclo  was  an  actor  of 
minorpartsin  Shakespeare's  fellowship  of  players;  and  this  allusion 
to  his  excellence  in  Soto  must  have  been  flattering  to  him,  and  was 
no  doubt  pleasant  to  the'audlence.  He  is  introduced  by  name  afcain, 
in  the  "  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,"  and  "  Part  Three  of  Henry  VI." 

b  Hath  etteemed  him— 1    Him,  here,  is  used  for  kimstif. 

e  Close  coHveffed,—}    By  ttnlth  conreyed. 

d  Sly  U  discovered—}  The  stage  direction  in  the  folio  Is,  *«  Enter 
aloft  the  drunkard  witk  attendants,  towu  with  apparel,  baton  and 
ewer,  and  other  qppurtenaneee,  and  Lord ; "  by  which  it  Is  to  be 
understood  that  Sly,  and  those  concerned  in  the  induction,  were 
placed  in  a  balcony,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  play  being  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  before  them.    This  practice  is  revcned  in  the 


See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions. 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  husband  ;- 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I'll  in  to  counsel  them  :  haply,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  11.— A  Bedchamber  in  the  Loid'«  hcnue. 

Sly  m  discovei^ed^  in  a  rich  ni^ht^gatm,  with 
Attendants;  some  with  apparel,  some  with 
basan,  ewer,  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  servants'^) 

Slt.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Sebv.  Will  't  please  your  lordship  drink  a 

cup  of  sadk  ? 

2  Skbv.  Will  't  please  your   honour  taste  of 

these  conserves  ? 

3  Skbv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear 

to-day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Slv;  call  not  me 
honour,  nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my 
life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me 
conserves  of  beef:  ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll 
wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no 
more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than 
feet ;  nay,  sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather. 

LoBD.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour  I 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am 
not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton- 
heath  ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by 
pi-escnt  profession  a  tinker  ?  Ask  Marian  Hacket, 
the  &t  ale-wife  of  Wincot,*  if  she  know  me  not :  if 
she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for 
sheer  ale,'  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave 


present  day ;  the  play  within  a  play,  as  in  Hamlet,  being  always 
exhibited  on  a  temporary  stage,  behind  the  permanent  one,  on 
which  the  performers  enact  the  main  drama. 

•  Of  Wincot,— ]  By  Wincot  the  pott  no  doubt  meant  Wilneeote, 
commonly  called  Wincot,  a  village  near  Stratford ;  and  the  fat 
hostess  was  probably  a  real  personage  equally  well-known  to 
him.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that  the  Burton-heath  Sly  speaks  of 
Just  before,  was  Barton-on-the-Heath,  in  Warwickshire. 

f  Sheer  ate,—]  That  is,  pure,  unmUed  ale;  as  our  brpwera  say, 
•'  Entire  beer."  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Double 
Marriage,"  Act  V.  8c.  1,  Castniccio  is  permitted  to  drink  but 
wine  and  water ;  and  he  asks  indignantly,^ 

"  Shall  I  have  no  sheer  wine  then  t " 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[scene  X. 


in  Christendom.    What!  I  am  not  bestraught:* 
here's 

3  Sbev.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Sebt.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 
droop. 

LoBJ).  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shuns 
your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethiidt  thee  of  thy  birth, 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  drenms. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays,  [Mtmc. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trinmi'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Sebv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds 

are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Sbbv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch 

thee  straight, 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook ; 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

LfORD.  We  11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Sebv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny 

wood; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  thb  waning  age. 

1  Sebv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed 
for  thee, 
Like  envious  floods  o'er-run  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 


*  Bestraught :]  Distraught,  detracted  .•— 

*'  Now  teares   had   drowned  further  speech,  tQl   she   as   one 
bettrnught 
Did  crie,"  &cWA»KBa't  Albion's  England,  1602. 

b  You  vonld  present  her  at  the  leet,— ]  That  if,  the  Court-leet, 
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I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things : — 

Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 

And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly. — 

WeU,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 

And,  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Sebv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 

your  hands  ? 
[Servants  present  an  ewer,  boson,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years  ?  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1  Sebv.  O  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words : — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,** 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seaJ'd  quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Sebv.  TVTiy,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no 

such  maid ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon'd  up,— 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,* 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,   Lord  be    thanked    for    my  good 
amends ! 

All.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

JSnter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  toith  Attendants.(8) 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sly.  Marry,   I   fare   well:  for  here  is  cheer 
enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord,  what  is  thy  will  with  her? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me 
husband  ? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord ;  I  am  your  goodman. 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well.     What  must  I  call  her  ? 

LoBD.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 


where  parties  in  the  practice  of  using  fklse  weifrhtu  and  meaturea 
were  presentable  and  punishable.  The  seafd  quarU  were  the 
licensed  quart  measures,  certified  by  stamp  U>  be  capable  of 
holding  that  quantity  of  liquid. 

0  Old  John  Naps  of  Greece,—]   Probably  o'  th'  Green,  as  Black- 
stone  suggested. 


Lord.  Madam^  and  nothing  else ;  so  lonls  call 
ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  ahovo  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me ; 
Being  all  this  time  ahandon'd  from  your  hed. 

Sly.   'Tis  much:  servants,  leave  me  and  her 
alone. 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  hed. 

Page.  Thrice  nohle  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two  ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  he  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  ahsent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry 
so  long,  hut  I  would  he  loth  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
again ;  I  wiU  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the 
flesh  and  the  blood. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your   honour's    players,   hearing    your 
amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy ; 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play.   Is  it  not  a  com- 
monty,  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  WeU,  we'Usee't: 
Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 

[They  sit  dovm^ 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Padua.     A  Publux  Place. 


Enter  Lucentio  and  Tkanio. 

Luc.  Tranio, — since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, — 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  fathei-'s  love  and  leave,  am  arm*d 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 


*  Vlncentio'c  come,  of  the  BentiTolii;]    Thus  the  old  copj; 
most  modern  editions  read,— 

**  Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii." 

But  Tranio,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  servant  of  Vincentio, 
has  been  brought  up  by  him  from  childhood ;  and  although  for 
dramatic  exigencies  it  might  be  allowable  to  inform  him  that  his 
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Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  fatlier  first, 

A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world  : 

Vincentio  's  come  of  the  Bentivolii  ;* 

Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 

It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived. 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 

And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 

Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 

Will  I  apply,**  that  treats  of  happiness 

By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved. 


master  vras  descended  ft>om  the  Bentivolii,  nothing  could  excuse 
the  absurdity  of  telling  him  this  master's  name. 

b  Will  I  apply,—]  Apply  is  htre  used,  as  it  is  ftvquently  found 
in  old  writers,  in  the  sense  of  ply.  So  in  Gascoigne's  "  Supposes,'* 
1560,  from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  underplot  of  this 
comedy,—"  I  feare  he  applyes  his  study  to,  that  he  will  not  leave 
the  minute  of  an  houre  from  his  booke." 


ACT   I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[SOXITE  I. 


Tell  me  thy  mind,  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  ho  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst 

Tra.  Mi  perdoTuUe,*  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks,* 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd  : 
Balk  logic  ^  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you  ; 
The  ma^ematics,  and  the  metaphysics. 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  sliall  beget 
But  stay  awhile ;  what  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some    show,   to  welcome  us    to 
town. 

Enter'BAVTWTAj  Kathabina,  Bianca,  GnF.Mio,(l) 
and  HoBTENSio.  Lucentio  and  Tranio 
stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know : 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  eidier  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  ^ow  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  vou  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :   she 's  too  rough  for 
roe: 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir,  [to  Bap.]  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ?  ° 

HoR.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  tliat  ?  no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I*  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear ; 
I — ^wis,(2)  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart  : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  bo 


(•)  First  folio.  Me  Pardonalo. 

*  Aristotle's  checks,]  Blackstone  proposed  to  read  eihiea^  and 
ttkie$  is  the  word  substituted  in  the  margin  of  his  folio  by  Mr. 
Collier'R  annotator. 

b  Balk  logic— }  To  hdlk  logic  meant  to  chnp  logic,  to  dispute,  to 
wrangle  logically,  for  the  sake  of  exercise  in  rvasuniiig.  This  sense 
of  balk  is  now  quite  lost. 


To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

HoR.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master ;  mum  I  and  gaze  your 
fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
Wliat  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  .ne'er  tlie  less,  my  girL 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat;*  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye — an  she  knew  why. 

BiAN.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva 
speak.  \_Aside, 

HoR.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  ^^^Jf  will  you  mew  her, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolv'd : 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [JSxU  Bianca. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you, — ^know  any  such. 
Prefer  them"  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men' 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up  j 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  raoi-e  to  commune  with  Bianca.     [Exit. 

Kath.  WTiy,  and  I  trust  I  may  go,  too,  may 
I  not? 
\Miat,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours;   as  though, 

belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave,  ha ! 

[Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam;   your 
gifts  are  so  good  here's  none  will  hold  you. 


«  To  wtakt  a  stale  of  me  amongtt  theee  mates  f ]  The  primary 
meaning  is,  "  Will  you  make  a  common  harlot  of  me  with  these 
fellows  r "  but  Douce  is  probably  right  in  suspecting  a  quibbling 
allusion  to  the  term  itale-mate  in  chess. 

<l  J  pretty  peat;]  A  pet,  from  the  French  pe/lto,  or  liaX\vik petto, 

o  Prefer  ihnu—]  Prffrr  is  defined  to  mean  recommend:  it 
ncoma  to  h'lve  inipli<>d  somrthing  more,  as  to  advance^  ot  promote. 

f  Cunning  men—]  Knowing,  skilful  men. 
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AOT  I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[80EKE  I. 


Their  lore  is  not  so  great/  Hortensio,  but  we  may 
blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out;  our 
cake 's  dough*'  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — ^yet,  for 
the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any 
means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein 
she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father/ 

Hob.  So  will  I,  signior  Grcmio :  but  a  word, 
I  pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it 
toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have 
access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in 
Bianca's  love, — ^to  labour  and  effect  one  thing 
specially. 

Gbb.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

Hob.  Mairy,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her 
sister. 

Gkb.  a  husband !  a  devil. 

Hob.  I  say,  a  husband. 

G^.  I  say,  a  devil :  think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hob.  Tush  I  Qremio;  though  it  pass  your 
patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an 
a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her  with 
all  fieiults,  and  money  enough. 

Gbb.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — ^to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hob.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples ;  but,  come,  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest 
daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  tree 
for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to  *t  afresh. — Sweet 
Biancal — Chappy  man  be  his  dole!*^  He  that 
runs  fastest  gets  the  ring :  *  how  say  you,  signior 
Gremio? 

Gbe.  I  am  agreed :  and  would  I  had  given  him 
tbe  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

^Exeunt  Gbehio  and  Hobtensio. 

Tba.  [^Advancing,']  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — ^is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 


»  Their  love  is  not  to  great,— ]  Whose  love?  Perhaps,  as  Malone 
suggested,  we  ought  to  read  fouf  love;  or  with  the  third  folio, 
our  loye. 

b  Oar  eaA«'«  dough — ]  Our  hopes  aiefhistrated;  aproyerhial 
saying.    It  oecurs  again,  Act  V.  Sc  1.  :^ 

"My  cake  is  dough." 
And  In  "  The  Case  is  Altered,"  1609,-- 

**  Steward,  your  cake  is  dough,  as  well  as  mine." 

e  I  will  with  him  to  her  father.]  I  will  commend  him.  So  in 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Hortensio  says,  "And  wish  thee  to  a  shrew'd,  ill- 
favour'd  wifc." 

<1  Happy  man  he  his  dole !]  This  trite  phrase  means  literally, 
Iiet  the  snaxe  or  lot  dealt  to  him  be  happiness ;  but  it  was  generally 
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I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see  I  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : ' 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee. 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tba.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 

so, — 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo, 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad;  go  forward,  this  con- 
tents; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tba.  Master,  you  look'd    so  longly  on    the 
maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor*  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss*d  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tba.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tba.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it 

stands: — 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrew'd, 
That,  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  ^  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  she  will*"  not  be  annoy 'd  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  fether  's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd  he  took  some  care, 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Tba.  Ay,   many,   am   I,  sir;   and  now,  'tis 
plotted. 


used  in  the  sense  of  encouragement,  as  wishing  good  success  to 
any  one  about  to  undertake  a  contest,  or  business  of  doubtfial 
issue  :— 

**  Now,  my  masters,  hapjpy  man  he  hie  dole,  say  I ; 
Every  man  to  his  business. '^—IfMfy  IV.  Pt.  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  S. 

•  He  that  runt/atleetgete  the  ring :]  An  allusion,  Douceremarks, 
"to  the  sport  of  running  at  the  ring."  Rather  to  the  sport  of 
running/or  the  ring.  A  ring  was  one  of  the  prises  formerly  ^vea 
in  wrestling  and  running  matches. 

{  The  efeet  of  love  in  idleness :  ]  Lote  in  idlenete  was  a  favourite 
flower,  often  mentioned  by  old  authors. 

g  The  daughter  of  Agenor— ]  Europa. 

h  Becaute  the  will  not — ]  So  the  old  copy.  Several  of  the 
modem  editors  needlessly  substitute  ehaU  for  wUL 


ACT  L] 


TAMING  OP  THE  SHREW. 


[scene  II. 


Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tba.  Master,  for  mj  hand. 

Both  our  iuventionB  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

T&A«  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  jour  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

T&A.  Not  possible:   for  who  shall  bear  jour 
part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Yincentio's  son  ? 
Keep  house,   and  plj  his  book;    welcome  his 

friends; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta ;  *  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  jet  been  seen  in  anj  house ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  bj  our  faces. 
For  man  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  mj  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,^  and  servants,  as  I  should  : 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'T  is  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so  : — ^Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  mj  colour'd  hat  and  doak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  jou  need.    [They  exchange  hMis, 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  jour  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 
(For  BO  jour  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son,  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  't  was  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Lrc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  mj  wounded 
eje. 

Fnter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  jou 

been? 
BiON.  Where  have  I  been?  naj,  how  now, 

where  are  jou  ? 
Master,  has  mj  fellow  Tranio  stoFn  jour  clothes  ? 
Or  JOU  stol'u  his?  or  both?  Praj,  what's  the 

news? 
Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  't  is  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  jour  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  mj  life. 
Puts  mj  apparel  and  mj  countenance  on, 


*  BasU;]  Snomgk,  ItalUn  and  Spanish. 

b  Port, — ]  That  U,  show,  state  appearance.  Thus  Baiianio, 
"  Merchant  of  Yeoice,"  Act  I.  8c.  1,  attxibutn  his  dimlniahod 
fontuDes 

**  To  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port  * 
than  hia  means  warranted. 


And  I  for  m j  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  JOU  on  him,  I  charge  jou,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  waj  from  hence  to  save  mj  life ; 
You  understand  me? 

BioN.  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  jour  mouth ; 
Tranio  b  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

BiON.  The  better  for  him;  would  I  were  so  too! 
T&A.  So  would  I,*  faith,  boj,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after, — 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  joungest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  mj  sake,  but  jour  master's,  I 

advise 
You  use  jour  manners  discreetlj  in  all  kind  of 

companies: 
When  I  am  alone,  whj,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  jour  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let 's  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thjself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  if  thou  ask 

me  whj, — 
Suffioedly  mj  reasons  are  both  good  and  weightj. 

[^Exeunt, 


(ne  Pruenten  above  ^xak.)  • 
1  Sk&y.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind 
the  play. 

Sly.  Tea,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I,  a  good  matter, 
surely  ;  comes  there  any  more  of  Uf 
Pagb.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
Sly.    *Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work, 
madam  lady,     '  Would  't  were  done  I 

\_They  sU  and  mark* 


SCENE  11,— The  same.      Before  Hortensio** 
UouM, 

Enter  Petbuchio  and  Gbumio. 

Prt.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  mj  leave. 
To  see  m j  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
Mj  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house: 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  saj. 

Gbu.  Knock,  sir!   whom  should  I  knock?  ia 
there  anj  man  has  rebused  jour  worship  ? 


(•}  First  folio,  covM. 

«  The  Preaentere  above  apeak.]  This  is  the  original  stage  direc- 
tion ;  thtpreaemtera  meaning  Sly,  ac.,  who  are  seated  in  the  balcon/ 
bw'hlnd. 
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Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  hero  •  Boundly. 
Gbu.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  wliat  am 
1,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And   rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's 
pate. 
Gau.  My   master  is    grown   quarrelsome:    I 
should  knock  you  first,    • 


»  JTfioeJr  me  kere^]  An  idiom,  not  unfVequent  in  old  English 
writen,  and  which  is  familiar,  Mr.  Singer  obsenres,  in  the  French 
language:— 

" Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  je  vous  prie, 

Avant  que  de  parler,  prener.-woi  ce  moucholr." 

Moubrk'i  Tartuffe,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

And  M.  Dumanais,  in  his  "  Principes  de  Grammaire,"  p.  388, 
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And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  hy  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  he? 
Taith,  sirrah,  an  you  11  not  knock,  I  'II  wring  it; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[He  ivrings  Gritmio  hy  the  ^an. 
Gru.  Help,  masters,**  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,   knock   when   I    hid  you,    sirrah 
villain ! 


The 


thinki  the  same  expletive  form  of  speech  is  to  be  found  in  ' 
Heautontimorumenoa  "  of  Terence,  Act  I.  Sc.  4.  :— 

"  Fac  me  ut  sciam." 

t>  Jfelp,  masters, — ]  The  old  copy  has,  mittris.  If  this  was  not 
intentional,  the  mistake  arose  from  the  words  Master  Uid  Mistreu 
in  ancient  manuscripts  being  both  denoted  by  the  letter  AT. 


ACT  I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW- 


[SGSHE  lU 


EnUr  H0BTEN810. 


Hob.  How  now?  wliat's  the  matter? — my  old 
friend  Gramio!  and  my  good  friend  Petnichio  I* — 
how  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pbt.  Signior  Hortensio,  como  you  to  part  the 
fray? 
Con  tuUo  U  core  bene  trovalo,  may  I  say. 

Hob.  AUa  nostra  casa  bene  vemOo, 
MoUo  honorato  signor  mio  Petmcio. 
Rise,    Grumio,    rise;    we  will    compound    thie 
quarrel. 

Geu.  Nay,  't  is  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  leges  in 
Lotin.^ — ^If  this  he  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to 
leave  his  service, — look  you,  sir, — ^he  hid  me 
knock  him,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir.  Well,  was  it 
fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so;  heing, 
perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two-and-tliirty, — a  pip 
oat?« 

Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  a  senseless  villain ! — ^good  Hortensio, 
I  hade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gbu.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens  I 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — Sirrah,  knock 

nu  here, 
Rap  me  There,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me 

roundly  9 
And  oome  you  now  with — ^knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pbt.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

HoB.*Petruchio,    patience;   I    am   Gh-umio's 
pledge : 
MTiy,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Grumio ! 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pbt.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,* 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  mo  : 
Antonio,  my  &ther,  is  deceas'd  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 


*  Petnachio!]  In  "The  Supposes"  this  name  Is  spelt  correctly, 
Petrueio;  and  Malone  suggests  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it  Petruekio 
tat  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  actors  the  right  pronunciation. 

^  Naf^  'tis  no  wwtter,  what  he  'leges  in  Latin.— "l  Grumio,  a 
native  of  Italy,  is  here  made  to  mistake  his  own  language  for 
Latin !  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  English  all  through  the  play, 
and  Shakespeare  might  have  thought  of  him  onlv  as  a  type  of 
this  country;  but  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  Tyrwhitt's  proposal 
to  read,  •'  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  be  teget,  in  Latin,  if  this 
he  not  a  lawftil  cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service,"  frc.  The 
amendment  is  effected  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  and 
we  obtain  from  it  a  very  natural  and  humorous  rejoinder,  "  Tis 
no  matter  what  is  law,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause,"  See.  Bv 
the  way,  upon  what  plea  do  the  majority  of  modem  editors  omft 
the  »ir  in  t  nis  paasage  ? 

e  Tw(Hmd-tnirty,— a  pip  out  ?]  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card,  and 
the  alluskm  ia  to  the  now  obsolete  diversion  of  Bone-ace,  or  (fne- 
and4hirtw.  So  in  Massinger's  play  of  "  The  Fatal  Dowry,"  Act  II. 
8c.  t,- 


Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hob.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to 
thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrew'd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel, 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich : — ^but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I  ^11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as 
we 
Few  words  suffice ;  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Floren tins'  love,* 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrew'd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not ;  or  not  removes,  at  least, 
Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  rough' 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas. 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gbu.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly 
what  his  mind  is :  why,  give  him  gold  enough  and 
marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby ;  *  or  an 
old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  diough  she 
have  as  many  diseases  as  two-and-fifty  horses. 
Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hob.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far 
in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Iler  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 
Is, — ^that  she  is  intolerable  cunt ; 
And  shrew'd,  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace ;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect: 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 


*'  You  think,  because  you  served  my  lady's  mother,  are  thirty 
two  feart  old,  which  is  a  pip  out,  you  know  — — ~  " 

d  Bmt,  in  a  few,—]  In  a  few  means,  in  ekort,  to  behrief,  in  a  few 
worde. 

•  Plorentius'love,— ]  This  refers  to  a  story  in  Oower's"Conf)pssio 
Amantis,"  b.  I.,  where  the  hero,  a  knight  named  Florent,  bound 
himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag  on  the  condition  that  she  taught 
him  the  solution  of  an  enigma  on  which  his  life  depended.  The 
legend  is  very  ancient  and  lias  been  often  repeated. 

f  Were  the  as  rough— ^  The  first  folio  reads,  *'  Were  she  it  as 
rough,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

g  An  aglet-baby;]  'Aglets  {aiguUettee)  were  the  tags  to  the 
strings  used  to  Iksten  dresses,  and  these  unlet*  sometimes  repra- 
sented  small  images.  Mr.  Singer  has  shown  that  aglet  also 
signified  a  brooch  m  jewel  in  owft  cap ;  aglet-babg  might  therefore 
mean  a  diminutive  figure  on  the  tags  Just  mentioned,  or  one 
carved  on  a  Jewel. 
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ACT  I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHRBW. 


[SOIHE  U. 


Afi  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack* 

Hob.  Her  fiuher  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  l£no]a, 
Benown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her, 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  fitther  well : 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  gire  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Ghiu.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the 
humour  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as 
well  as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half 
a  score  knaves,  or  so:  why,  that's  nothing;  an 
he  begin  once,  he  'U  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.^  I  '11 
tell  you  what,  sir, — ^an  she  stand  him  but  a  little, 
he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure 
her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see 
withal  than  a  cat :    you  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hob.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  fix>m  me,  and  other  mwe^ 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love : 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd ; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en,* 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gbu.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hob.  l^ow  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
grace; 
And  oflfer  me,  disgms'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen^  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca  : 
That  so  I  may  by  tbis  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Gbbmio  ;  with  him  Lucbntio  dis^ised, 
with  books  under  his  arm. 

Obu.  Here's  no  knavery !  see ;  to  beguile  the 
old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads 


»  S9  'U  rmU  to  kia  rope-tricks.]  Roperf,  or  rope-Mek$,  Malone 
M;r>i  originaUT  tignifled  AbuaWe  UnguAffe,  without  any  deter- 
minate Idea.  In  this  instance,  Oruinio»  perhaps,  plays  upon  the 
iceeniblance  of  rktiorie  and  rope-iriekt,  at  he  does  upon  the  word 
Jtftiret  and  eai  for  Aoto,  in  the  next  sentence. 

b  F*wm  mu,  mfid  oikrr  mort—]  The  folio,  1623.  reads,  ^om  wu. 
Oiktr  More.  Theobald,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thirlby ,  added  the 
eopjuActioa,  and  his  reading  has  been  adopted  by  ereiy  editor 


«  This  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en.'^l  To  lake  ordtr  meant  to 
adopt  eMMfifss.  The  expression  in  this  sense  is  a  common  one 
not  only  with  our  author,  but  with  his  contemporaries.  Thus  in 
"OtheWActV.Sc.  1,— 
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together  I    Master,  master,  look  about  you :  who 
goes  there  ?  ha  I 

Hob.  Peace,  Grumio;  it  is  the  rival  of  my 
love : — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gbu.  a  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

\_They  retire. 

Gbb.  O,  very  well :  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me : — over  and  beside 
Siguier  Baptista's  liberality, 
I  'U  mend  it  with  a  largess : — take  your  papers*  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go  to ;  what  will  you  read  to  her? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yoursdf  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gbe.  O  this  learning  I  what  a  thing  it  is  ! 

Gbu.  O  this  woodoodL !  what  an  ass  it  is  I 

Pbt.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hob.  Grumio,  mum! — God  save  you,  signior 
Gbemiol 

Gbe.  And  you  're  well  met,  signior  Hortensio  : 
trow  you. 
Whither  I  am  going  ? — ^to  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca ; 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour. 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hob.  'T  is  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  mef  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gbb.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Gbu.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.       [AeiJr. 

Hob.  Gremio,  't  is  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tcU  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met ; 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 


(•)  First  foUo,  paper.  ( t)  First  folio,  om. 

'*  Honest  Ia«o  kaik  te'sn  order  te  H." 
Again  in  "  Henry  IV.,-  Fait  II.  Act  III.  8c.  1.— 

"  I  wUl  take  tuck  order,  that  thy  Mends  shaU  ring  for  tkca.** 
And  in  "  Bichard  III."  Act  IT.  8c.  S,— 

•'  I  willloi*  order  for  her  keeping  close." 
d  WtU  seen—]  WeU  MrMd,  well  ekUled,   Thos  Sponacr,— 

**  Well  eeene  In  erety  science  tiiat  wtote  bee." 

Fairie  Qmeeu,  b.  iv.  c.  I. 


ACT   I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[SCEN£  II. 


Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Eatharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowrj  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  haim. 

Gre.  No,8ay'stmeso,finend?  what  countryman? 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's*  son  ; 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O  sir,  such  a  Ufe,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange : 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  o*  God's  name ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But,  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

[^AsUle. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Tliink  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puflfd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  hcai'd 
Lioud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang, 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear,* 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush  !  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs.** 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none.     [^5w/«. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presiunes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

HoB.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

lAside, 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled  ;  and 

BlONBELLO. 

Tba.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !  if  I  may  be 
bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 
BiON.  He    that    has  the    two   fair    daughters ; 
is't  he  you  mean? 
Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 
Gre.  Hark  you,  sir ;  you  mean  not  her  to 


(•)  Pint  folio,  BuUmioa. 

»  A  blow  to  hear,—l  Thus  the  folio,  1628.  The  ordiiuuy  and 
perhaps  paferable  reading  is,  to  ihe  ear, 

b  Fear  boys  with  bugs.]  Fright  children  with  bugbears,  A 
buff  meant  an  object  of  terror,  a  goblin. 
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Tra,  Perhaps,  him   and  her,  sir;  what   have 
you  to  do  ? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I 
pray. 

Tra.  I   love   no  chidcra,  sir;  Biondello,  let's 
away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [Aside. 

HoR.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  ; 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  ? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No  j  if,  without  moi-e  words,  you  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Wliy,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as 
free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason  if  you'll  know. 
That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gi-emio. 

HoR.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  bo  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right,-;— hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown  ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  woocns ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have, 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  Wliat !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;  I  know,  he'll  prove 
a  jade. 

Pet.  Hoitensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 

HoR.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir  ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two  ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth  ; — 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed  : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,*^ — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 


"This  hand  shall  hale  them  down  to  deepest  hell, 
Where  none  but  fUriea,  bugg,  and  tortures  dwell." 

The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Act  V. 

e  Jnd  do  thU  feat,—]  The  old  copies  read  **  and  do  this  eeek ;" 
feat  was  substituted  by  Rows 


ACT  I.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[scene  it. 


For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hob.  Sir,  jou  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden.* 

Tba.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack  :  in  sign  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon,*' 


t^  Beholden.]  Here  and  elsewhere,  the  old  editionn  have  be- 
holding; the  active  and  past  participle,  in  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  being  u^ed  indiscriminately. 

b  We  majf  contrive  thie  afternoon,  — ]  We  may  pcu*  away,  or  wear 


And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 
Gbu.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion  !  fellows^  let 's 

begone. 
Hob,  The  motion's  good    indeed,  and   be   it 
so; — 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  hen  ventUo,      [^Exeunt, 


out,  this  afternoon ;  from  conlrivi,  the  preterite  of  eontero. 

"  Ambulando  totum  hunc  eontrivi  diem." 

Tkrbkcs's  Heepra,  Act  V.  Sc.  S: 


V 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  same,    A  Bcom  in  Baptista'*  ffouse. 


Enter  Kathakina  and  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  these  other  gawds/ 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,* 
tell 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  tkei. 
»  Gmwds,— 1  The  foDo,  1623,  has  sfooda,  for  which  Theobald  sub- 
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Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

BiAN.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
VVTiich  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest :  is  *t  not  Hortensio  ? 

BiAN.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
1*11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more  ; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

BiAN.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 


stituted  gawds.    Mr.  Collier's  MS.  annotator  reads  guards^  in  the 
old  sense  of  ornaments. 

H  3 


ACT  II.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[SCENB    I. 


I  prithee,  sifiter  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 


Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  this 
insolence  ? 
Bianca,  stand  aside ; — ^poor  girl  I  she  weeps : — 
Gk)  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her. 
For  shame,  thou  hilding,  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  *11  be  reveng'd. 
[Flies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  What,  in  my  sight? — ^Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bianca. 
Kath.  What,  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  nay,  now 
I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  helL* 
Talk  not  to  mo.     I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge. 

[Exit  Katharina. 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev*d  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Gbemio,  with  Luckntio  meanly  habited; 
Petbuchio,  with  Hoetensio  as  a  musician;^ 
and  Tbanio,  with  Bi02n)ELL0  hearing  a  lute 
and  hooks. 

Gee.  Gt)od  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good  monx)w,  neighbour  Gremio;  God 
save  you,  gentlemen. 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir ;  pray,  have  you  not  a 
daughter 
Called  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gbe.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio  ;  give  me 
leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  quaUties,  and  mild  behaviour, 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 


•  Lead  apes  in  hell.]  "  To  lead  apes,"  as  Malone  remarks,  was 
one  of  the  employments  of  a  bear-ward,  but  why  or  when  old 
maids  were  condemned  to  the  care  of  them  in  hell,  we  are  ignorant. 
Beatrice,  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  II.  Be.  1,  has  the 
aame  phrase, — 

"  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the' fr«ar<A«rd,  and  lead 
his  apn  into  hell." 

^  At  a  muaician,'}  In  the  old  copies  Uortensio's  entrance  Is 
not  mentioned. 
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Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard  : 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  IIobtensio. 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  j 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap,  You're  welcome,  sir;    and  he  for  your 
good  sake : 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her  ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 
.  Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speoJc  but  as  I  find. 
WTience  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Ajitonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap,  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 

his  sake. 
Gee.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too  ; 
Baccare  ! '  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would 

fain  be  doing. 
Gee.  I   doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse 

your  wooing. 
Neighbour,*  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  ana 
sure  of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself, 
that  have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than 
any,  I  freely  give  unto  you**  this  young  scholar, 
[presenting  Lucentio]  that  hath  been  long  studying 
at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics: 
his  name  is  Cambio  ;  pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  sir,  [to  Tranio] 
methinks,  you  walk  like  a  stranger :  may  I  be  so 
bold  to  kitow  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tea.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  vii*tuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister  : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 


(•)  First  folio,  neighbours. 

e  Baccare!]     An  old  proverbial  saying  of  doubtfiil  derivation, 
but  meaning  stand  back. 

**Baekars,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow, 
Went  that  sow  backs  at  that  bidding,  trow  yon  f  " 

JoiiM  Hkywood's  Book  of  Prowerbs, 
d  I  freelp  give  unto  you— 1    The  folio,  1623,  omits  /  and  yoa, 
which  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Capell. 
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Andy  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books ; 
If  jou  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name?  of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tba.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  a  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  [to  Hon.]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Luc] 

the  set  of  books. 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
HoUa^  within ! 


Writer  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters  ;  and  tell  them 

both. 
These  are  tlieir  tutors  ;  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Fxit  Servant,  nrith  Hortenbio,  Luckntio, 
and  BiONDELLO. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner  :  you  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  ; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,' — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  ray  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd. 
That  is, — her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;   for  I   tell  you, 
father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gust?  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed  I 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 


~I*lltt»sure  her  of 


Her  widowhood,—] 
Her  widowktt^dt  that  is,  her  d^wer. 


Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  afi  mountains  are  for 
winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 


JRe-enter  Hobtensio,  mth  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look 

so  pale  ? 
Hob.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  paJe. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good 

musician  ? 
Hob.  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 

lute? 
Hob.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to 
me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets,^ 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering  ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit. 
Frets,  call  you  these  f  quoth  she :  I'll  fume  with 

them : 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute ; 
While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler, 
And  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  she  had*  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did  : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  I 
Bap.   Well,   go    with    me,   and    be    not    so 
discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankiFul  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us : 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 
[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gbemio,  Tbanio,  and 
Hobtensio. 
^nd  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain 
She  slugs  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 


(•)  First  foUo,*a<i«A«. 

b  Jf^looi  A«r  freti,— ]  K  frei  is  the  point  at  which  a  striog  c 
the  lute  or  guitar  is  to  be  slopped, 
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When  I  shall  a»k  the  banns,  and  when  be  married : — 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good  morrow,  Kate ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing ; 
They  call  me — ^Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pbt.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kale-Hall,  my  super-daintj^  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !    in  good  time :    let  him   that 
mov'd  you  hither 
Bemove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pkt.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint-stool.' 

Pkt.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean.** 

Pet.  Alas, good  Kate!  I  will  not  burthen  thee: 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to 
catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be,  should  buz  ! " 

Kath.  -  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle !   shall   a  buzzard 
take  thee  ? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard/ 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp,  i'  faith,  you  are 
too  angry. 

ELath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  "VMio  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear 
his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.     In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  \Miose  tongue  ? 


[SCEXE  I. 

and  80 


•  a  jolnt-itool.]  "Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  Ajoin'd^tool," 
is  an  old  proverbial  saying.  It  occurs  as  a  proverb  in  Lyly's 
"  Mother  Bnmbie,"  1594.  and  also  in  "  King  Lear,"  Act  III.  Sc.  6. 

b  No  such  jade  as  poy,  if  me  you  mean.]  Petruchio's  reply 
shows  clearly  there  is  some  omission  or  misprint  in  this  line. 

e  Should  bt,  should  buz!]  A  quibble  is  intended  on  the  buzz 
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Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk   of  tales; 
farewell. 
,   Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay, 

come  again. 
Good  Kate  ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I  'U  try. 

[She  strikes  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  agiun. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman. 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  a  herald,  Kate?  O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet.  a  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No   cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like 
a  craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come,  you  must  not 
look  so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Wby,  here 's  no  crab,  and  therefore  look 
not  sour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pkt.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  WTiat,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young 
for  you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  withered. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate:  in  sooth, you  'scape 
not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry  ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit;  I  find  you  passing  gentle: 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous. 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
O  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazel -twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue, 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.    Go,   fool,   and,   whom    thou   keep'st, 
command. 


of  the  bee,  and  buz,  applied  to  a  din  of  words  :— 
"  But  you  wyl  choplogick 
And  be  Bee-to-buue.** 
The  CoHienHon  betwgxte  Churchyeard  and  Camellt  ^c.  1560. 
d  A  buzzard.]  A  beetle :  lo  called  on  account  of  its  kumtmim^ 
buzzing  noise. 


Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
Afl  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportfiil. 

Kath.  Where   did  you  study  all  this  goo<lly 
speech  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm.* 

-   Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in 

thy  bed : 
And,  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — ^your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'gi-eed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn  ; 


•  Te»;  keep  you  wann.]  An  allusion  to  a  proverbial  phrase,  of 
which  the  »en»e  is  not  apparent.     It  is  found  again  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  I.  8c.  1.— 
" that  if  he  have  wU  enough  to  keep  himself  iparm— .'* 


For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate*'  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father  ;  never  make  denial, 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  Siguier  Petnichio,  how  speed  you 

with  my  daughter? 
Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  ?  in 

your  dumps  ? 


•»  From  a  triVif  Kate— 1  Modem  editors  usually  read  "a  wild 
cat"  but  the  intended  play  on  the  words  Kate  eat,  and  Katei 
cati,  is  sufliciently  obvious  without  altering  the  text. 
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Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter  ?  now  I  promise 

you, 

You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the 
world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  she's  not  frowai-d,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
Slie  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience,  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrcee  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  'Jl  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first. 

Gbe.  Hark,  Petruchio!  she  says  she'll  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good 
night  our  part  I 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for 
myself ; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see,* 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock**  wretch  can  make  the  ciu^test  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day : 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say:  but  give  me  your 
hands ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Grb.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
[^Exeuni  PETRUcnio  and  Katharina  severalli/M 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
part, 


»  T  is  a  world  to  see,—]  An  expression  frequently  found  iu  the 
old  writers,  meaning,  it  is  wonderful  to  see. 

b  A  meacock — ]  A  milk-livered^  chicken-hearted  frllow.  The 
word,  Nares  thinks,  was  originally  applied  to  denote  a  hen-pecked 
husband. 

c  Counterpoints,—]  Coverings  for  beds,  now  called  coMn/crpanM. 
"  Counttrrffoints  were,  in  ancient  times,  extremely  costly.  In 
Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  Stowe  informs  us,  when  the  insurgents 
broke  into  the  wardrobe  in  the  Savoy,  *  they  destroyed  a  coverlet, 
worth  a  thousand  marks.'" — Malomx. 
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And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  'Twais  a  conmiodity  lay  fretting  by  you  ; 
'Twill  bring  you  gwn,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in*  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter ; 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for  ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  Ajid  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Greybeard  !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  dotb  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back  ;  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourislieth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen  ;  I  will  compound 
this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  havet  Bianca'q  love. 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
]My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,* 
CosUy  apparel,  tents,*  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 
Pewter*  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  here, 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  only  came  well  in.     Sir,  list  to  me : 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son  ; 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  '11  leave  her  houses  throe  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  "be  her  jointure. 
'V\Tiat !  have  I  pinch'd,you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much*  in  aJl :' 


(•)FirstfoUo,i 


(t)  First  folio,  m^  Bianca' t. 


d  Tents,  —1  Hangings ;  so  called,  it  has  been  suggested,  from  the 
tenters  upon  which  they  were  hung. 

•  Pewter—]  This  composite  metal,  common  as  it  is  now,  was  so 
expensive  formerly,  that  vessels  made  of  it  were  hired  bv  some  of 
the  nobility  by  the  year.  See  Holinshed's  **  Description  of  Eng- 
land," pp.  188,  189. 

f  My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all:]  Warburfon  pioposed 
to  substitute  but  for  not;  and  I  believe  either  but  or  get  was 
Shakespeare's  word. 


ACT  IL] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[scene  I. 


That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy* 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road.** 
What  I  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra.  Gremioy  'tis  known  my  father  hath  no 
less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses,* 
And  twelve  tight  galleys  :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whatever  thou  offer'st  next 

Gee.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all ;  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 
world. 
By  your  firm  promise  ;  Gremio  is  outvied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; ' 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me  : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gbe.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as 
old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  thus  resolv'd  : — 


»  An  argosy—]  An  argo$y^  otargo$ie,  wai  a  large  restel  employed 
for  war,  ur  in  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  more  frequently  the 
latter. 

b  Marseilles'  road.^  The  folio,  1623,  reads,  *'MaretUu»  road."  It 


On  Sunday  next  you  know 

My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 

Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 

Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 

If  not,  to  signior  Gh-emio  : 

And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit. 

Ore.  Adieu,  good  neighbour : — ^now  I  fear  thee 
not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table  :  tut !  a  toy  ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.    [Exit, 

Tra.  a  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide  ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. (2) 
'Ti.s  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio  ; 
And  that's  a  wonder:  fathers,  commonly, 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my 
cunning.(3)  [Exit, 


should  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

e  Beaides  two  galliasses,— ]  Galeaxza,  Ital.  A  huge  galley, 
having  three  masts  and  accommodation  Tor  thirty-two  rowers,  so 
that  it  could  be  propelled  cither  by  sails  or  oars,  or  by  both. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  1,—A  Room  in  Baptista'*  Hotm. 


Enter  LucENTio,  Hobtensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward, 
sir: 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  weleoin'd  you  withal  ? 

Hob.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 


*  Prepoiterous (MI /]  Shakespeare  usespr^/^ot/eroiM  closer  to  its 
primitiTe  and  literal  sense  of  inverted  order,  vortpoy  vportpov,  than 
is  customary  now.    With  us  it  implies  monetrout,  absurd,  ridicu- 
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The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative, 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass !'  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  w^as  ordain'd  ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 


louM,  and  the  like;  with  him  it  meant  misplaced,  out  of  tka 
natural  or  reasonable  course. 


ACT  IIL] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[bosnb  XI. 


After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  jour  harmony. 

Hob.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  hear  these  hraves  of  thine. 

BiAN.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  rcsteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools  ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  leara  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles  ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

HoR.   [To  BiAXCA.]  You'll  leave  his  lecture 
when  T  am  in  -tune?  [Net ires, 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ; — tune  yourinstrument. 

BiAN.  Wliere  left  we  last? 

Luc.  Here,  madam : — 
ffac  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 

Hie  gteterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis,*' 

BiAN.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat,  as  T  told  you  before,** — *9iiiu>M,  I 
am  Lucentio, — ^iV?  fi/-,son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — 
S^eia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ; — 
Hie  steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  woo- 
ing,— Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing 
iny  port, — 'Celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the 
old  pantaloon. 

HoR.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tunc. 

[^Betuniijig, 

BiAK.  Let 's  hear  ; —  [IIortensio  pla^s. 

0  fie  !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

BiAN.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it: 
ffcu:  ibai  Simois,  I  know  you  not ;  hie  est  Sigeia 
tellus,  I  trust  you  not ; — Hie  steterat  Priami,  take 
heed  he  hear  us  not ; — regia,  presume  not ; — eelsa 
senis,  despair  not. 

HoR.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

HoR.  The  base  is  right;   'tis  the  hose  knave ^ 
that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
Pedasctde,  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

BiAN.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistnist  it  not ;  for,  sure,  .^^cides 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

BiAN.  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  pro- 
mise you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest :  now,  Licio,  to  you  : — 
Good  masters,*  take  it  not  unkindly,  proy, 

(*)  First  folio,  ma«/«r. 

»  — ceha  nenig.]  Ovid.    Epwt.  Penelope  Ulytsl,  v.  33. 

^  Hae  ibat,  u  I  told  yon  before.—]  The  humour  of  translating 
Latin  into  English  of  a  different  sense,  an  Malone  remarks,  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  among  our  old  irriters. 


That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both, 

HoR.  You  may  go  walk,  [to  Lucentio]  and 
give  me  leave  awhile ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside, 

HoR.  Madam,  beforo  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  leani  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
T  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  eflfoctual, 
Tlian  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  ; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

BiAN.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ogo. 

HoR.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  IIortensio. 

BiAN.  [Reads,]  Gamut  /  am,  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion  ; 

B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
C  fa  ut,  that  loves  with  ail  affection : 

D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I; 

E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die} 
Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice. 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. ° 

*     Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you   leave 
your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up ; 
You  know,  to-moiTow  is  the  wedding-day. 

BiAN.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both  ;  I  must 
be  gone.       [Exeunt  Bianca  and  Serv. 
Luc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  causo  to 
stay.  [Exit, 

HoR.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  lovo : 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
IIortensio  will  he  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II,— The  same.   Before  Baptista'*  House, 

Enter  Baptista,  Tranio,  Katharina,  Bianca, 
Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Siguier  Lucentio,  [to  Tranio]  this  is  the 
'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 


e  To  change  true  ruin  for  odd  intention*.^  The  first  folio  has 
"  charge,"  the  second  "  change."  The  alteration  of  odd  for  old,  the 
reading  of  the  early  copies,  was  made  by  1  heobald,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  also  for  the  correct  distribution  of  the  apeechea, 
which  in  the  folios  are  perversely  confused  in  this  part  of  the 
scene. 
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ACT  III.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[SC£KE  II. 


And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 
£ath.  No  shame  but  jnine :  I  must,  forsooth, 

be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,'  fiill  of  spleen  ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,**  and  proclaim  the  banns  ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — Lo,  there  is  mad  Petmchio^s  ivife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her, 
Tba.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista 

too; 
Upon  my  life,  Pctruchio  means  but  well,    . 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's  honest. 
Kath.  'Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him, 

though ! 
lUxii,  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca,  and  others. 
Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame   thee  now  to 

weep ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour.* 

Unter  Biondello. 

BiON.  Master,   master !  old  news,*^   and   such 
news  as  you  never  heard  of ! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 
BiOK.  'WTiy,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear*  of  Petni- 

chio's  coming? 
Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 
BiON.  Why,  no,  sir. 
Bap.  WT^atthen? 


(•)  First  folio,  heard. 

»  Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,^]  Bluiterer,  noaggerer.    The 
same  expression  occurs  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  IV.  So.  1,— 
"AtMfMfry,  begone  I" 

»>  Make  friende^  inrite,  yes,—]  The  word  pee  was  inserted  by 
the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

c  0/thy  impatient  humour.]  7Ay  was  also  added  in  the  second 
folio. 

d  Old  »«»#,—]  The  folio,  1623,  omits  old,  apparently  by  Inad- 
Tertence,  as  the  reply  of  Biondello  shows  it  to  be  necessary.  By 
•'  old  news  "  the  speaker  obviously  intends  a  reference  to  the  •'  old 
jerkin,"  **old  breeches,"  "o/d  rusty  swoid,"  &c.  &c.,  which  form 
part  of  Petrurhio's  ^otesque  equipment. 

•  Two  broken  pomts :]  Pointt  were  the  long-tagged  laces  by 
which  part  of  the  outer  dress  was  fastened.  Among  other  ser- 
vices, they  supplied  the  place  of  our  }i resent  braces,  and  ihe 
result  cf  their  breaking  must,  therefore,  have  been  sometimes 
peculiarly  inconvenient  and  unseemly  :— 

••  Cl.  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 
Maria.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold;  or,  if  both 
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BioN.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

BiON.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees 
you  there. 

Tea.  But,  say,  what : — ^to  thine  old  news. 

BioN.  "VMiy,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 
turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle- 
cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty 
sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken 
hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  points :  ^  his 
horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups 
of  no  kindred :  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the 
lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,^  full  of  wind- 
galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows, 
past  cure  of  the  fives,*  staA  spoiled  with  the 
staggers,  begnawn  with  the  hots ;  swayed*  in  the 
back,  and  shoulder-shotten ;  ne'er  legged  before ; 
and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of 
sheep's  leather,  which,  being  restrained  to  keep 
him  from  stumbling,  hath  beenoflen  burst,  and 
now  repaired  with  knots;  one  girth  six  times 
pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  vclure,**  which 
hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly  set  down  in 
studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  packthix?ad. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

BioN.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capa- 
risoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one 
leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered 
with  a  red  and  blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and  The 
humour  of  forty  fancies^  pricked  in't  for  a 
feather ;  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ; 
and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's 
lackey. 

Tba.  'Tis  some   odd  humour  pricks  him  to 
this  fashion; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparcll'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoever  he 
comes. 

BioN.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

BioN,  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 


(t)  First  folio,  vai<l. 

break,  yourgaskins  fall." ^Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

Thus,  too,  in  "  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  4,— 

"  Fals.  Their  point*  being  broken,— 
Prince.  Down  fell  their  hose." 

f  The  fashions,—]  The  disease  in  horses  called  farein  or  fareg. 
So  Decker,  "Gull's  Hornbook,"  1609.  *''Faehione  was  then 
counted  a  disease,  and  horses  died  of  it."  And  S.  Rowland,  in  his 
••  Looke  To  it;  for,  He  Stabbe  Ye,"  1604,— 

"  You  gentle-puppets  of  the  proudest  siae. 
That  are  like  Horses  troubled  with  the  Fashions."    Sig.  6.  2. 

g  The  fives,—]  In  farriery,  the  distemper  known  as  viree,  af- 
fecting the  glands  under  the  ear. 
h  Velure,—]  Velvet.  • 

•  The  humour  of  fortg  fanciee  pricked  in 't  for  a  feather;]  The 
humour  of  fori  p.  fancie*,  Warburton  conjectured,  was  some  popu- 
lar ballad,  or  collection  of  ballads,  of  the  tin  e,  which  Petruchio 
had  »tuck  in  tbe  lackey's  hat  a»  a  ridiculous  ornament. 


ACT   III.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHBEW. 


[scene  IX. 


Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 
BioN.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  hack. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 
BiON.  Nay,  by   Saint   Jamy,   I   hold   you   a 
penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 


Enter  PETBUcmo  and  Geumio.(I) 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who's 
at  home  ? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tea.  Not  so  well  apparelPd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 
How    does   my  father? — Gentles,  mcthinks  you 

frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding- 
day: 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival.^ 

Tea.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  uidike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enfonid  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tea.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  imreverent 
robes  ; 
Gro  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I'U  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  ha'  done 
with  words ; 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes: 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 


•  An  eyeiore  to  our  colemn  festival.]  It  may  be  mentioned  once 
for  all,  that  solemn,  beside  its  ordinary  sense  of  grave,  serious, 
ceremonial,  bore,  in  oar  author's  time,  the  meaning  of  public, 
accustomed,  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance.  Bap- 
tista  does  not  mean  a  grave  religious  festival,  but  the  customary 


But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 
"^Tien  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[_JSxeunt  Petruchio,  Gbumk)  and  Biondkllo. 

Tba.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire ; 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I'U  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit. 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  love**  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking :  which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  I*  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much ;  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Yincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say — ^no, 
I'll  keep  mine  t)wn,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tea.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quunt  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

•    Enter  Gbehio. 

Signior  Gremio !  came  you  from  the  church  ? 
Gbe.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 

home? 
Gre.  a  bridegroom,  say  you?  'tis  a  groom 
indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tra.  Curster  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 
Gre.  Why  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

dam. 
Grr.  Tut !  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio ;  when  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
^^9   ^y  gogS'Wouns,  quoth  he;   and   swore   so 

loud 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 


(•)  First  folio  omits  7. 

public  entertainment  provided  at  weddings. 

b  But,  sir,  to  /ove— ]  The  old  copy  omits  the  preposition,  we 
presume  by  accident,  since  both  sense  and  prosody  require  it. 
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ACT  III.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SUREW. 


[scene  II. 


That  down  fell  priest  and   book,  and  book  aiul 

priest ; 
NwD  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list, 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  rose  up 


again. 


9» 


Gbe.  Trembled    and    shook;    for    why**    he 
stamped,  and  swoi-e, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine : — A  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — quaff 'd  off  the  mu8cadcl,(*^) 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason, — 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack,*' 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame  ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.      [Mu^ic, 


Filter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Bap- 
TisTA,  HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pkt.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  pains : 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come  : 
Make  it  no  wonder  ;  if  you  knew  my  business 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife  : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me  ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tea.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you.     . 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Ka^th.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 


ik  When  he  rote  up  again  f]  So  the  secoud  folio;  the  first  omits 
up. 

b  For  why—]  That  is,  becauee.  See  Note  (c),  p.  130,  of  the 
present  volume. 

e  And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  euch  a  clamorous  smack,—]  The 
salutation  of  the  bride  was  part  of  the  ancient  marriage-cere- 
mony :"**  Surgant  ambo,  sponsus  et  sponsa,  et  acripiat  sponsus 
paeem  a  sacerdote,  et  ferat  sponss,  oaculans  eam,  et  neminem 
allum,  nee  ipse,  nee  ipsa."  Manual*  Sarum.  Paris,  1533. 
Quarto.    So  in  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess  ;— 


ICath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stAy. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse.* 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready;  the  oats  have 
eaten  the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day  ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You    may    be   jogging  whiles  your    boots   are 

green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself: 
'Tis  like,  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.    O  Kate,  content  thee;    prithee  be  not 
angi-y. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry :  what  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir ;  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  rcsist. 

Pet.    They   shall   go   forwai-d,   Kate,   at  thy 
command : 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  ftill  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry  ,r— or  go  hang  yourselves. 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,   look  not  big,   nor  stamp,   nor   stare,   nor 

fi^t; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household  btuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare, 
I  'U  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.     Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man : — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate; 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 
[Fxeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio.(8) 

Bap.  Nay,   let  them  go,   a  couple  of   quiet 
ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
-    laughing. 


"  The  kisse  thou  gav'st  me  in  the  church,  here  take." 
<1  Grumio,  my  horse.]  From  Grumio's  reply,  we  must  take 
horse  to  be  used  as  a  plural  here.  The  after  observation,  that 
'*the  oats  have  eaten  the  horses,"  is,  perhaps,  allied  to  a  sayinf 
common  in  the  stable  now : — "the  horses  have  eaten  their  heads 
off,"  implying,  that  the  money  due  for  their  provender  is  more 
than  they  are  worth.  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  old 
play,  the  meaning  is  expressed  more  openly : — 

"  San.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him :  you  owe  tcnpence 
For  his  meat  and  6  pence  for  stuffing  my  Mistris  saddle.** 


ACT  III.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[scene  II. 


Tba.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like  ! 
Luc.   Mistress,  what's  your  opinion   of  your 

sister? 
BiAN.  That,  being*  mad  herself,  she's  madly 

mated. 
Grk.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Katcd. 
Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 

bridegroom  wants, 


For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast ; 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride 

it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen, 
let 's  go.  lExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  \,—A  Hall  in  Petruchio'*  Country  Haute. 


Enter  Gbumio. 

Gbu.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  i^Tad 
roasters  !  and  all  foul  wa^s !  Was  ever  man  so 
beaten?  was  ever  man  so  rayed?*  was  ever  man  so 
weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  tire,  and  they 
are  coming  after  to  warm  them :  now,  were  not  I 
a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze 
to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire 


»  Wat  ever  ptan  so  rayed*]  Raped,  say  the  commentators,  is 
befouled,  bemired:  perhaps  here  it  rather  means,  chafed,  excoriated, 
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to  thaw  me ;  but,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall 
warm  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller 
man  than  I  will  take  cold.     Holla,  hoa  !  Cmlis ! 


Enter  Cubtib. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 
Gbu.  a  piece  of  ice ;    if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
mayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel>  with  no 


fragedf  ttom  the  French  rager. 


ACT   IT.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[SCSKl  I. 


greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  mj  neck.  A  fire, 
good  Curtis. 

Cttbt.  Is  mj  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Qmmio  ? 

Gbu.  O, ay,  Curtis,  ay:  and  therefore  fire,  fire; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Cttbt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported  ? 

Gbu.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost : 
bat,  thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 
beast ;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master  and  my 
new  mistress,  and  myself,^  fellow  Curtis. 

OcBT.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool!  I  am  no 
beast. 

Gbu.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is 
a  foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least :  but  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to 
our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand) 
tbou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being 
slow  in  thy  hot  office  ? 

CuBT.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how 
goes  the  world  ? 

Gbu.  a  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine ;  and,  therefore,  fire :  do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty ;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

CuBT.  There's  fire  ready;  and,  therefoi^e,  good 
Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gbu.  Why,  Jaclc^  hoy  1  ho,  hoyl^  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt.* 

CuBT.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  coneycatching. 

Gbu.  Why,  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  "Vdiere  's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready, 
the  house  trinmied,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept; 
the  serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  the  white 
stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding  garment 
on?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without," 
the  carpets  laid,'  and  everything  in  order  ? 

CuBT.  All  ready :  and,  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
news? 

Gbu.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

CuBT.  How? 

Gbu.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt :  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

CuBT.  Let  *s  ha%  good  Grumio. 


(•)  Folio,  162S,  irW  <AoM. 

a  And  mjaelf.  fellow  Curtis.]  For  mvtelf,  Warburton  subtti- 
tuted  Ikfself,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  defence  of  my- 
9€lf  by  other  critics,  was  perhaps  right. 

b  Jack,  boy  I  ho,  boy!]  This  is  the  commencement  of  an  old 
round  in  three  parts,  of  which  Hawkins  has  given  the  notes  in 
the  Fariorum  Shakespeare. 

c  Be  the  jacks  fkir  within,  the  jills  fUr  without,—]  A  quibble. 
Certain  drinking  ▼essels  were  called  Jocks  andJilh,  which  terms, 
too,  were  commonly  applied  to  the  male  and  female  servants.  The 
same  pun  Is  found  in  the  "  Puritan,"  16o7.  ••  I  owe  money  to 
several  hostesses,  and  you  know  such  jiiU  will  quickly  be  upon 
aman'sjacJk." 

d  The  carpets  laid,—']  The  carpets  here  meant  were  covenngs 
for  the  tobies.    The  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

•  Burst;]  That  is,  broken.    So  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  In- 
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Gbu.  Lend  thine  ear. 

CuBT.  Here. 

Gbu.  There.  [Striking  him, 

CuBT.  This  'tis  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gbu.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale; 
and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  car,  and 
beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we 
came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind 
my  mistress : — 

CuBT.  Both  of  one  horse  ? 

Gbu.  WTiat  's  that  to  thee  ? 

CuBT.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gbu.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : — ^but  hadst  thou  not 
crossed  fte.  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  shouldst  have 
heu^,  in  how  miry  a  place:  how  she  was  bemoiled; 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he 
beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled;  how  she 
waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how 
he  swore ;  how  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed 
before  ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away  ; 
how  her  bridle  was  burst;  *  how  I  lost  my  crupper; 
with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
to  thy  grave. 

CuBT.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gbu.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of 
you  all  shall  find  when  he  comes  home.  But  what 
talk  I  of  this?— <!all  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph, 
Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter^  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest. 
Let  their  heads  be  slickly  combed,  Uieir  blue  coats 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent'  knit : 
let  them  curtsey  with  their  left  legs;  and  not 
presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse- 
tail, till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they  all 
ready? 

CuBT.  They  are. 

Gbu.  Call  them  forth. 

CuBT.  Do  you  hear,  ho !  you  must  meet  my 
master,  to  countenance'  my  mistress. 

Gbu.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

CuBT.  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gbu.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  calls  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 


duction;  the  Hostess  asks,  "You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you 

have6urf<?" 

t  Of  an  indiiferent  knit :]  Shakesroare  sometimes  uses  indif- 
ferent in  the  sense  of  impartial  Jree  jrom  bias, — 

•« I  beseech  your  grace, 

Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  ind(gerent  sye.** 

J?leAiird//.  Acta.  8c.  S. 
But  by  "  an  indigrrent  knit  **  Is  simply  meant  a  passable,  or 
tolerable  knit.    So  in  *'  Twelfth  Nlght,'^  Act  I.  Sc.  5,— 

♦• as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red." 

ff  To  countenance  my  mistress.]  That  is,  to  receive  or  entertain 
her.  ••  The  old  Law  was,  that  when  a  Man  was  Pln'd,  he  was  to  be 
Fin'd  Salvo  Contenemento,  so  as  his  Countenance  might  be  safe, 
toking  Countenance  in  the  same  sense  as  your  Country  man  does, 
when  he  says,  tfpou  will  come  unto  mv  House,  I  will  skew  pou  tks 
best  Countenance  I  cam,  that  is  not  the  best  Face,  but  the  best 
Entertainment. "«-SsLDB]i's  Table-Talk,  Art.  Fines. 
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CuBT.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 
Gbu.  Why,  Bhe  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
them. 


Enter  four  or  five  Serving-men. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Gnunio. 

Phel.  How  now,  Gnmiio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Gnimio ! 

NiCH.  Fellow  Grumio  ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gnu.  Welcome,  jou ; — how  now,  you  ; — ^what, 
you ; — ^fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready:  how  near  is  our 
master? 

Gbu.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this:  and 
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therefore  be  not — Cock's  passion,  silence! — ^I  hear 
my  master. 

ErUer  Petruchio  and  Kathabina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves?  what,  no  man 
at  door, 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? 

AiiL  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir  I  here,  sir  I  here,  sir!  here,  sir! 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  grooms  I 
What  ?  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? 
Wliere  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain  !  you  whoreson  malt- 
horse  drudge  I 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 


And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Natboniers  coat,  sir,  was  not  fiilly  made, 
And  GabrieFs  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat,* 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing: 
There   were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Balph,  and 

Gregory ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

\JSxeunt  Bome  of  the  Servants. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led —  [Sings. 

Where  are  those sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !  ^ 


Re-enter  Servants,  with  Supper. 

WTiy,  when,  I  say  ? — ^nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 
merry. 

Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains;  when? 
It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,  [Sings, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way: 


•  No  link  to  colour  Peter'*  hat,—]  "  Thi»  cotenage  if  used  like- 
wise in  selling  old  hats  found  upon  dung-hills  instead  of  newe, 
blackt  over  with  the  Mmoake  of  an  oldt  /i»*«."— Greek b's  Mihil 
Mumekanee.  In  this  ludicrous  enumeration  of  his  fellows'  defi- 
ciencies, Grumio  it  evidently  playing  into  kis  master's  hands. 
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Out,  you  rogue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate  : — some  water  here ;  what,  ho  I 
WTiere  's  my  spaniel  Troilus?  Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. 
Where  are  my  slippers? — shall  I  have  some  water  ? 
[A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily : — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 
You  whoreson  villain  I  will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

[StriJces  him. 
Kath.  Patience,  I   pray  you ;  't  was  a  fault 

unwilling. 
P£T.    A  whoreson,   beetle-headed,    flap-ear'd 
knave  1 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 
What 's  this  ?  mutton  ? 
1  Skbv.  Ay, 


It  is  all,  as  Lucio  tays,  "  according  to  the  trick." 

i>  Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  I]  Malone  thought  this  soud  a 
word  coined  hy  Shakespeare  to  express  the  noise  made  hy  a 
person  heated  and  fatigued. 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[eCXKB  IL 


Who  brought  it? 


Pbt. 

1  Sebv. 

Pet.  'T  18  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  theae  I — ^where  ia  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  ▼illams,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

{^Throws  the  meat,  <tc,,  about  the  stage. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What,  do  you  grumble?  I'll  be  with  you  straight 

EIath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

FxT.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried 
away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger  ; 
And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company  : 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[JSxeunt  PKTEucmo,  Eathabina,  and  Curtis. 

Nath.  [Advancing.']  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the 
like? 

Pbteb.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Cubtis. 

Gbu.  Where  is  he  ? 

CuBT.  In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor 

soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak  ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.      [^Exeunt 

Re-enter  Petbuchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully  ; 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fuU-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 


»  Amid  thin  kurip,  I  intend,—]  Intend  for  pretend.  So  in 
••  Richard  III."  Act  HI.  8c.  7,- 

**  The  mayor  it  here  at  hand ;  intend  lome  fear." 

b  To  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ;]  This  has  been  thought  an 
allusion  to  Thomas  Heywood's  play.  "  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness,"  which  is  mentioned  In  Henslowe's  Diary,  under  the 
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Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not; 
Ab  with  the  meat,  some  imdeserved  fault 
I  'U  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  aheets : — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  burly,  I  intend,* 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kiU  a  wife  with  kindness  ;^ 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour ; 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Now  let  him  speak ;  'tis  charity  to  shew.  [^x»f.(l) 


SCENE  II.— Padua.     Before  Baptista'«  ffouse. 

Enter  Tbakio  and  Hobtensio. 

Tba.  Is't  possible,  friend  licio,  that  mistreaa 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Luoentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand.* 

Hob.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 
BiAN.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve 

me  that. 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 
BiAN.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your 

art! 
Luc,  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 
my  heart.  [They  retire. 

Hob.  Quick  prooeeders,  marry  I  now,  tell  me, 
I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov*d  none*  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 
Tba.  O  despiteful  love!    unconstant  woman- 
kind ! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hob.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  Hve  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion  : 


(•)  First  folio.  I 


date  of  February,  1602^.     We  beUeve  the  saying  was  mneh 
older  than  the  play. 

«  She  bears  me  fidr  in  hand.]  To  bear  in  hand  was  to  enctmrage, 
to  hHOff  up.  Thus  in  '•  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act.  IV.  8c.  1,— 
"What!  hear  her  in  hand  until  they  come  to  toke  hands;  and 
then,"'^ 


PWilRP^^W^ 


Know,  sir,  that  I  am  calPd  Hortensio. 

Tba.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  jour  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — ^if  you  he  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca,  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hob.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court  I     Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  hut  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her*  withal. 

Tba.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat: 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  heastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hob.  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
£re  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  them. 


As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  HoBTBNsio. — ^LrcKNTio  and  Bianca 
advance, 
Tba.  Mistress   Bianca,   bless  you   with    such 
grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you  widi  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest:    but  have  you   both 

forsworn  me  ? 
Tba.  Mistress,  we  have. 
Lire.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tba.  I*  faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 
Bian.  God  give  him  joy ! 
Tba.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 
Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tba.  'Faith,  he 's  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 
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ACT  nr.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[flOEHS  ITI. 


BiAN.  The  taming-Bchool  I  what,  is  there  Buch 
a  place? 

Tba.  Ay,  mistreBS,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
lliat  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 


Enter  Biondbllo,  running, 

BioN.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  bo 
long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  (2)  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tba.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

BioN.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,^ 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  fether.*' 

Luc.  Ajid  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  'U  make  him  glad  to  seem  Yincentio ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in*  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[^Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 


Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tea.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  ? 

Ped..  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ;     • 
But  then  up  farther ;  and  as  far  as  Home ; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  Qod  lend  me  life. 

TaA.  Whoi  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ? — ^marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  'T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.  Know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  Hwixt  your  duke  and  him) 
Hath  published  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 
'T  is  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 


a  A  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,—]  A  merchant,  or  a  tehoolwuuter. 
In  the  old  copy  Mareantant. 

b  Surely  like  a  father.]  The  second  folio  reads  "  Surly  like  a 
father,"  which  \*  preferable  ;  eurly  meaning  proud,  lofty ^  Arc. 

<  Take  in—]  The  first  foUo  has  "  Take  «!«,'*  which  Theobald 
corrected. 
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Thifl  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you: 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Pkd,  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tba.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  fa&er,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  Bay, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

BioN.  Ab  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  {Aside. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio.** 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'i 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  court'sy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you: 
Go  with  me,  sir,®  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

{Exeunt. 


SCENE  111.— A  Boom  in  Petruchio'*  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no;  forsooth,  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  staiVd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these 

wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 


d  Like  to  sir  Vincentio.]  We  should  probably  read :~ 

*'  That  you  are  like,  sir,  to  Vincentio." 
•  Go  witk  me,  sir,—]  The  sir  was  added  in  the  second  folio. 


As  who  fihonld  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat*8  foot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good;  I  prithee  let  me 
have  it. 

Gbu.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat : 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiFd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it 
me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  't  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 


Gru,  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 

rest. 
Gbu.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shall  hare  the 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  wilt. 
Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
Kath.  GK),  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  {Beats  himX^ 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  I 
Gb,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 
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EiUer  Petbuchto,  with  a  diih  oj  meat;  and 

HOBTENSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  what,  sweeting,  all 

amort?* 
Hob.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 
Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  biing  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table, 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,"  then  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 


•  All  amort  f  ]  A  gallicism  often  met  with  in  our  old  dramatist!, 
meaning  dtjeeted,  dUpirited,  out  of  heart ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
still  used  in  the  Eastern  Counties.    It  occurs  again  in  *'  Henry 
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Kath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hob.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie!  you  are  to  blame: 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I  'U  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov^st  me. 

[Aside. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  ; — and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fetrthingales,  and  things; 
With   scarfs,   and   fans,   and   double   change  of 
bravery, 


VI."  Pt.  I.  Act  III.  Sc.  2,— 

"  What,  alt  amort  f  Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief.*' 


With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knaverj. 
What^   hast  thou  dined?     The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown : — what  news  with  you,  sir? 
Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 


Pet.  "Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish ; — fie,  fie !  't  is  lewd  and  filthy ; 
Why,  't  is  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby*s  cap ; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I  '11  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hon.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.   \^A9id€. 

ICath.  '  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak; 
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[SOEVS  III. 


And  Bpeak  I  will.  I  am  no  child;  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttennost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pbt.  Why,  thou  sa/st  true;  it  is  a*  paltry 
cap, 
A  custard-coffin,*  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pkt.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay: — come,  tailor,  let 
us  see  't 

0  mercy,  Gt)d !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  I 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  't  is  like  a*  demi -cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  *"  in  a  barber's  shop  : 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hob.  I  see,  she  's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  [Aside. 

Tax.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pkt.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 
T  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shsJl  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
1 11  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 

Eath.  I  never  saw  a  bettei*  fashion'd  gown, 
More   quaint,'   more  pleasing,   nor   more    com- 
mendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  thee. 

Tax.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

I^T.  O  monstrous  arrogance !     Thou  liest,  thou 
thread,  thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st  I 

1  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  bast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceived;  the  gown   is 
made 


(«)  First  folio  omits,  a. 

ft  Custard-coffin,—  ]  A  eoffiH^  Steevens  tells  us,  vas  the  old 
culinaiy  term  for  the  raised  crust  of  a  pie  or  custard. 

b  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop :]  A  censer  was  a  fire-p.m 
with  a  pierced  cover,  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt  to  sweeten  the 
place. 

e  Afore  quaint,—]  Quaint  here  means  dainty,  neat;  but  it 
sometimes  implies,  nimblenesSf  or  cleverness,  as  in  the  "  Tempest," 
Act  I.  8c.  2,— 

•• My  quaint  Ariel." 
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Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gbxt.  I  gave  him  no  order;  I  gave  ^nm  tlie 
stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Gbu.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cot  ? 

Gbu.  Thou  hast  faced  ^  many  things. 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gbu.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  braved'  many 
men ;  brave  not  me.  I  will  neither  be  &oed  nor 
braved.  I  say  unto  thee — ^I  bid  thy  master  cut 
out  the  gown;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to 
pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gbu.  The  note  lies  in  's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said 

60. 

Tai.  Imprimis,  a  loose-hodied  gown : 

Gbu.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.   With  a  small  compassed  cape; 

Gbu.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.   With  a  trunk  sleeve; 

Gbu.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  The  sleeves  curiously/  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gbu.  Error  i*  the  bill,  sir ;  error  i'  the  bill  I 
commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and 
sewed  up  again :  and  that  I  '11  prove  upon  thee, 
though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say ;  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where  thou  shouldst  know  it ! 

Gbu.  I  am  for  thee  straight ;  take  thou  the  bill, 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hob.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio  I  then  he  shall 
have  no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gbu.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir;  'tis  for  my 
mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gbu.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life:  take  up  my 
mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet,  Why,  sir,  what  *s  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gbu.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 
think  for : 


d  Thou  hast  faced  many  things.}  Turned  over  many  garments 
with  faeinffs.    Thus  in  '•  Henry  IV."  Pt.  I.,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,— 
"To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour." 
•  Thou  hast  braved  manp  men ;]  That  is,  bedizened,  ornamented, 
many  men.  Bravery  was  an  ancient  term  for  sumptuous  apparel; 
Petruchio  uses  it  in  this  sense  Just  before,— 

"  With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery.** 
And  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  old  stage  direction  is,— 
"  Enter  Tranio,  brave.** 
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[bcivx  it. 


Take  up  my  mistreBs'  gown  to  his  masier'B  use  1 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  I 

PxT.  HoitenBio,  say  thou  wilt  Bee  the  tailor 
paid : —  [Amde, 

Qo,  take  it  henoe ;  l)egone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hob.  Tailor,  I'U  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow. 
Take  no  nnkindnesB  of  his  hasly  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[EsBit  Tailor. 

PxT.  WeO,  come,  my  Eate ;  we  will  unto  your 
fikiher's, 
'Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account*st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot 
Let 's  see ;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seven  o*c1ock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Eath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  't  will  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Jjook,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
Yon  are  still  crossing  it.— Sirs,  let 't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hob.  Why,  so  1  this  gallant  wiU  command  the 
sun.  [ExeuntS^) 


SCENE  IV.— Padua.     Befwe  Baptista'*  Hoxue. 
Enter  Tbaiho,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 

ViNCENnO. 

Tba.  Sir,*  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you  that 
IcaU? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  G^noa, 
WTiere  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.* 


(•)  Old  copy,  Sir$, 

A  At  the  PegMut.]  In  the  old  copy,  1623,  thU  line  U  glTen  to 
Tnoio. 


Tba.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case. 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  &ther. 


Enter  Bioin>BLLO. 

Ped.  I  warrant  yon :  but,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
T  were  good  he  were  school'd. 

Tba.  Fear  you  not  him.     Surah  Biondollo, 
Now  do  your  duty  thoroughly,  I  advise  you ; 
Imagine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
BiON.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 
Tba  .  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 
BiON.  I   told  him,  that   your  father  was  at 
Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
Tba.  Thou  'rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee ;  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucbntio,* 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : — 

Sir,  [To  the  Pedant]  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told 

you  of: 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son  1 
Sir,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And, — for  Uie  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him, — ^to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I, — ^upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious*  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  ;— 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Eight  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent 


b  Bnler  Baptista  and  Lucbmtio.]     The  follo^   162S,  adds, 
'  Pedant  booted  and  bare  headed/' 
«  Curioua— ]  That  U,  MfvpKfoiM. 
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Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir:  where  then  do  jou 
know  best, 
We  be  affied  ;  and  such  assurance  ta*en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not   in   my  house,  Lucentio;   for,  you 
know. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  heark'ning  still ; 
Ajid,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tba.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir :  * 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night. 
We  11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well :  Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  &ther  b  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife  1 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with   all  my 
heart !»» 

Tba.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer ; 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Rsa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tbanio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

BioN.  Cambio. 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BiON.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

BiON.  Taith,  nothing;  but  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

BiON.  Then  thus: — Baptista  is  safe  talking 
with  the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

BiON.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? 

BiON.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is 
at  your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

BiON.  I  cannot  tell :  expect,*  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance,  take  you  assurance 
of  her,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solilm, 
to  the  church ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some 
sufficient  honest  witnesses : 


^  An  it  like  pou,  sir:]  The  word  sir  was  added  in  the  second 
folio. 

b  With  all  my  heart  II  In  the  old  copy  this  line  is  assigned  to 
Biondello.  and  the  speaker  is  made  to  go  out.  The  '*  business," 
no  doubt,  was,  that  Lurentio  retired  until  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 
the  Pedant,  had  left,  and  then  came  lorward  to  confer  privately 
with  Biondello. 
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If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[Goin^. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BiON.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  ihe  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ; 
and  so  adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me 
to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready 
to  come  against  you  come  with  your  appendix. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her ; 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  [Exit. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Public  Hood. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Kathabina,  and  Hobtbnbio. 

Pbt.  Come  on,  o*   GxkI's   name ;    once  more 
toward  our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 

Kath.  The  moon!  the  sun;  it  is  not  moonlight 
now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  b  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,   and   diat'a 
myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house : — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  bock  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd:  nothing  but  cross'd ! 

Hob.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so 
fjEir, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun  : 

Kath.  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is*  the  blessed 
sun : 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nara'd,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  RO  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 


(«)  First  folio,  in. 

e  Expect,—]  So  the  first  folio.  The  second  reads  exerpt,  U 
expect  is  the  poet's  word,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  anticipate. 
They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance:  Go  you,  anticipate 
their  movements  by  obtaining  a  real  one. 


ACT   lY.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[8CK5B  y. 


Hob.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward :    thus  the  howl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  hias. 
Sut  soft !  Company  is  coming  here ! 

EiUer  ViNCBNTio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 
Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress  :  where  away  ? 

[To  VlNCENTIO. 

Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
!Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ? 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 
Pair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee : 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hob.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  * 
woman  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh, 
and  sweet, 
Whither  away ;  or  where**  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allots  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow  !(^) 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  ?  I  hope  thou  art 
not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green  : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 


»  To  wMke  a  iromufi  of  him.}  Thus  the  second  folio ;  the  flnt 
las  *'  <A«  woman,"  &c. 
b  Or  where—]  The  reading  of  the  second  folio ;  fhe  first  having 


Pet. 


Do,   good    old   grandsire;    and,   withal, 
make  known 
Which  way  thou  travellest ;  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

ViN.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio,  my  dwelling  Pisa  ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

ViN.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverent  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father ; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  tins  hath  married  :  wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  fiill  joyous. 

ViN.  But  is  this  true?  or  b  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

HoB.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 
[^Exeunt  Pbtbuchio,Kathabina,  anrf  Vincentio. 

Hob.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward," 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[^Exit. 


**  whether;' ice. 

c  And  if  the  be  froward,—]  The  first  folio  omits  be,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  second. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Padua.     Befwe  Luoentio'*  Howe. 


Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  Luoentio,  and 
BiANCA ;  GaBMio  walking  o?i  the  other  side,^ 

BioN.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir;  for  the  priest  is 
ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello ;  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

BiON.  Nay,  faith,  I  *11  see  the  church  o'  your 
back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master*  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

[^Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gae.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  PEXBUcrao,  Kathabina,  Vincentio, 
and  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir, here's  the  door, this  is  Lucentio's  house. 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 


(•)  Old  copies,  J/<«/ri«. 
»  Oasmo  walking  on  the  oVur  «<tfe.]    The  oriffinal  lUge- 


ViN.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  beforeyou  go ; 
I  think  I  shall  conmiand  your  welcome  here, 
And  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

IKnoch. 
Ghe.  They  're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock 
louder. 

EfUer  Pedant  above  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What 's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

ViN.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal. 

ViN.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hunditnl 
pound  or  two  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself; 
he  shall  need  none,  as  long  as  I  live. 


direction  is,  Enler  Biondello,  Lncentio  and  Bianaa,  Omdo  i$  out 
be/ur*. 


AOT  T.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[somrB  L 


Pet.  Nay,  I  told  jou  jour  son  waa  well  beloved 
in  Padua. — ^Do  jou  hear,  sir  ? — ^to  leave  Mvolous 
circumBtanoeB^ — ^I  pray  jou,  tell  signior  Lucentio, 
that  his  &ther  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at 
the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Pbd.  Thou  liest ;  his  &ther  is  come  from  Pisa/ 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Yin.  Ai-t  thou  his  father  ? 

PsD.  Ay^  sir ;  so  his  mother  says^  if  I  may 
believe  her. 

Pbt.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  [To  Vincen.] 
why,  this  is  flat  knaveiy,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Pbd.  Lay  hands  on  the  villab.  I  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 

Re-etUei'  Biondsllo. 

BiON.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together; 
God  send  'em  good  shipping  ! — ^but  who  b  here  ? 
mine  old  master,  Vinoentio  ?  now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Yin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

[Seeing  Biondello. 

BiON.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Yin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue ;  what,  have  you 
forgot  me  ? 

BioN.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Yin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,*  Yincentio  ? 

BioN.  What,  my  old,  worsliipful  old  master? 
yes,  marry,  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the 
window. 

Yin.  Is  't  so,  indeed  ?  [BeaU  Biondello. 

BiON.  Help,  help,  help  !  here 's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista  ! 

[Exit  from  the  window, 

Pbt.  Prithee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controversy,  [They  retire, 

Be-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Thanio, 
and  Servants. 

Tba.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my 
servant? 

Ym.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ? 
— O  immortal  gods  1  O  fine  villain  I  A  silken 
doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a 
copatain  hat  I  ^ — O,  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone ! 


(*)  Old  copiM,  Padua, 

»  Tkf  niMter't  father,^]  The  first  folio  reads  mistrU,  which 
was  corrected  In  the  second  folio. 

b  A  copatain  hat!—]  This  was  a  high-crowned  hat  shaped  like 
a  sugar-loaf.  *'  Upon  their  heads  they  ware  fislt-hats  eoppte-tanked, 
a  quarter  of  an  ell  high  or  more."— Com^nef,  tram,  bp  Danet. 

«  Concerns—]  In  the  first  folio, '*eerfi«."  We  read  after  the 
aecond  edition. 


while  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and 
my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tba.  How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  b  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman 
by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman. 
Why,  sir,  what  concerns*  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
gold?  I  thank  my  good  £sither,  I  am  able  to 
maintain  it. 

Yin.  Thy  father  ?  O  villain  I  he  b  a  sail-maker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,  sir;  pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Yin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  Ins  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass!  his  name  is 
Lucentio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to 
the  lands  of  me,  signior  Yincentio. 

Yin.  Lucentio  I  0,  he  hath  murdered  his  master ! 
lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name : 
0,  my  son,  my  son  ! — tell  me,  thou  villain,  where 
is  my  son,  Lucentio. 

Tba«  Call  forth  an  officer  :(^)  carry  this  mad 
knave  to  the  gaol:: — Father  Baptista,  I  charge  you 
see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Yin.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol  I 

[Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 

Gbe.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio ;  I  say  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

G&R.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney-catched^  in  this  business ;  I  dare  swear  this 
is  the  right  Yincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gas.  Kay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tba.  Then  thou  wett  best  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gbe.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard ;  to  the  gaol  with 
him. 

Yin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus'd. 
O  monstrous  villain  I 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 


BiON.  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — ^yonder  he  is ; 
deny  him,  forawcar  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 
Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneeling, 

Yin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tbanio,  and  Pedant  run  out,* 
BiAN.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 


d  Coney-catched— ]  That  is,  cheaied,  impostd  upon.  We  gather 
ft^om  Decker's  "  English  Villanies,"  that  formerly  the  sharpers 
termed  their  gang  a  warren,  and  their  simpleton-victims  rabbit- 
««cArer«  (young  rabbits),  or  conies.  At  other  times  their  confederates 
were  called  bird-catchers,  and  their  prey  guits  (raw,  unfledged 
greenhorns) :  and  hence  it  was  common  to  say  of  any  person  who 
had  been  swindled,  or  hoaxed,  he  was  conepeaiched,  or  gulled. 

•  Run  out.]  The  old  copy  adds,  **  as  fast  as  wMp  be" 
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ACT  v.] 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHRKW. 


[SCXKK   II. 


How  hast  thou  oflfended  ? 


Bap. 
Where  is  Luoentio  ? 

Luc.  Here 's  Lucentio^ 

Right  son  unto*  the  right  Vinoentio  ; 
That  have  hj  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  •  hlear'd  diine  eyne. 

Gbe.  Here's  paclung*^  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all ! 

Yin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  hrav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Camhio  ? 

BiAN.  Camhio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last. 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

ViN.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  gaoL 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?  [To  Lucentio.] 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
good- will  ? 

Vm.  Fear  not,  Baptista  ;  we  will  content  you  : 
go  to :  but  I  will  Im,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy. 

\_ExU. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will 
not  frown.        [Exeunt  Luc.  atid  Bian. 

Gbe.  My  cake  is  dough :  ^  but  I  'II  in  among 
the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

\_ExU. 

Peteuchio  and  Ka.thabina  advance, 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  Wliat,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 
Pet.  'Wliat,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 


(•)  Old  copies,  to. 

*  While  eounlerfeit  suppotea— ]  Supponea  is  here  used  in  the 
tame  sense  as  in  Gascoigne's  Comedy  of  that  name,  for  im- 
potiorit  ekangelings,  &c. 

b  Here '«  packing — ]  Iniquitotu  eolluaion^  chieanertft  plotting. 
The  word  is  used  metaphorically  from  packing  cards  witb  the  view 
to  defraud. 

c  My  cake  is  dough  :]  See  Note  («>),  p.  234. 

4  Bxennt.l  In  the  original,  the  following  stage  direction  and 
dialogue  occur,  after  the  parallel  scene  to  this,— 

"  Slie  sleepes. 

Lord.  Whose  within  there  f  come  hither  sirs  my  Lords 
Asleepe  againe :  go  take  him  easily  vp, 
And  put  him  in  his  one  apparel  againe, 
And  fay  him  in  the  place  where  we  did  find  him, 
lust  vndemeath  the  alehouse  side  below, 
But  see  you  wake  him  not  in  any  case. 

Bov.  It  shall  be  don  my  Lord  come  helpe  to  beare  him  hence, 

Bsit.'* 
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Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid : — ^but  ashamed  to 

kiss. 
Pet.  Why,   then,  let's  home  again: — come, 

sirrah,  let's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  praj 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well? — come,  my  sweet  Kate; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lucentio'«  HoiLse^ 

A  banquet  get  out.  Eiiter  Baptista,  Vixckntto, 
Gremto,  the  Pedant,  Luc£^'TI0,  Bianca, 
Petruchio,  Kathabina,  Hortenbio,  and 
Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and 
others,  attending, 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree; 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done,* 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine : 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 
My  banquet'  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer  :  pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[They  sU  at  table. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat 
Bap.  Padua  aifords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hob.  For  both  oiu*  sakes,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears'  his 

widow. 
WiD.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  bo  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss 
my  sense ; 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

WiD.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round. 


•  Wken  raging  war  it  done,—]  The  old  copies  have,  "When 
raging  war  U  eomef"  which  is  obviously  a  misprint.  Row«  sab- 
stituted  done. 

f  My  banquet—]  A  banquet,  with  our  old  writers,  sometimes 
meant  what  we  call  a  deesert—ti  slight  refection,  consisting  of  fruit, 
sweetmeats,  &c. ;  and  was  occasionally  set  out  in  a  room  sepuated 
from  the  dining  apartment.  Tlius,  in  Massingex's  *'  Unnatural 
Combat,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,— 

*'  We  '11  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here." 
See  also  The  City  Madam^  Act  II.  Sc.  2.    GiPFomo's  Maennger. 
More  often,  in  Shakespeare,  however,  a  banquet  signifies  a  feast, 
as  at  the  present  day. 

ff  Hortensio  fears  his  widow]  To  understand  the  equivoque,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  fear  anciently  had  an  active  as  well 
as  a  passive  sense,  and  meant  not  only  to  feel  alarm,  but  to 
frighten.    So  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2,— 


For  he  fears  none, 


fear  boys  with  bug«, 


m 


Pet.  Boundlj  replied. 

Ka-th.  Mistress,  how  mean  jou  that  ? 

Wn).  Thus  I  conceive  bj  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — ^how  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
Hob.  M j  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet,  Very  well  mended  :  kiss  him  for  that,  good 
widow. 
*  Kath,  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

WiD .  Your  husband ,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew,* 
Measures  my  husband*s  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
WiD.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  rcHpecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate  I 
Hob.  To  her,  widow  ! 
Pet.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 

down. 
Hob.  That's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer : — ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

{DfnnJcs  to  Hobtensio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Grcmio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 
Gbb.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 


•  Shrew,— woe :]  Shrew  wm  frequently  pronounced,  as  well  as 
spelt,  «Aro«p.  Here  it  is  eridently  intended  to  rhyme  withwo*; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  play  it  couples  with  to. 

b  d  bitter  Jest  or  t»o.]  The  old  co|ies  read,  "a  6e//<T jest." 
CapeU  suggested  biiter,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  poet's  word.  So 
in  Act  III.  Sc.  2,— 
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Bian.  Head,  and  butt?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
ViN.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  liath  that  awaken'dyou? 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I  '11 

sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have 
begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two.** 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird?  I  mean  to  shift  my 
bush. 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  dmw  your  bow : — 
You  are  welcome  alL 

IJSjceunt  BiANCA,  Kathabina,  and  Widow. 
Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me:   here,   signior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aira'd  at,  thou  oh  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 
Tba.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
"WTiich  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 
Pet.  a  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tba.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  O  ho,  Petrucliio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,*  good  Tranio. 
Hob.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 


"  Hiding  his  ft<//^  Jests  in  blunt  behaviour.** 

e  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,—]  A  sarcnem,  a  taunt,  a  bitter  jeet. 
"His  life  is  a  perpetual  satyr,  and  he  is  still  girding  the  age's 
vanity,  when  this  very  anger  shows  he  too  much  esteems  it."— 
Earle's  Mierocotmographie.  Char.  fl. 


ACT  T. 


TAMIKO  OP  THE  8HBEW. 


[sonrz  XX. 


Pet.  'A  has  a  little  galFd  me,  I  ocmfm ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'T IS  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two*  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sa^iess,  son  Petnichio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  reriest  shrew  of  alL 

Pbt.  Well,  I-  say — ^no :    and,  therefore,  for 


Let's  each  one  send  nnio  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hob.  Content :  what  is  the  wager  ? 

Lrc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns  I 
ni  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  homid, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 

Hob.  Content 

Pet.  a  match  ;  His  done. 

Hob.  Who  shall  begin  ? 

Luc.  That  will  L 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

BioN.  I  go.  [^BxU, 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.   I'll  have  no  halyes  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  my- 
self. 

Re-enter  Bioimsixo. 
How  now  !  what  news  ? 

BioN.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  I  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gbr.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hob.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife. 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  \^ExU  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho  I  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hob.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now  whore 's  my  wife  ? 

BioN.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand; 
She  will  not  come  ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;    she  will  not  come  I 
OvDe, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  I 
Sirrah  Ghtmaio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  \Exit  Gbumio. 
Hob.  I  know  her  answer. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  too. 

»  For  WfuraiiM,— ]  For  ii  the  eomction  of  the 
the  flnt  hM  Hr* 
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foUo; 


Pbt.  What? 

Hob.  She  will  not. 

Pbt.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katbtabina. 

Bap.    Now,    by    my  holidam,    here    comes 
Katharinal 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  yoa  send 
forme? 

Pet.  Where  isyour  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife? 

Katr.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parionr  ^x^ 

Pet.  Gh>,  fetch  them  hidier ;  if  they  deny  to  oome. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hnsbands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Kathabixa. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hob.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  lore,  and  qaiet 
life. 
An  awfril  rule,  and  right  supremacy  ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fwr  befall  thee,  good  Petnichio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  noTer  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Kathabina,  with  Blanca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward 

wives. 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 
[KATHABiNA/>t</28  offlier  cap,  and  throws  it  dotcn, 

WiD.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  mean  hundred  crowns'*  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these*  head- 
strong women. 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wm.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking;  we  will 
have  no  telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begm  wiA  her. 

WiD.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie  I  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind 
brow; 


b  An  hundred  crowns^}  The  old  leading  is,  "Hath  cott  meilM 
AiMMlr«d  crownt."    Pope  made  the  coneetton. 


ACT  v.] 


TAMINa  OP  THE  SHREW. 


[SOXKS  II. 


And  dart  not  scomful  glanoee  from  those  ejes, 
To  wound  Ay  lord,  thj  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty^  aa  frosts  do  bite  the  meads, 
Confounds  thy  fiune,  aa  whirlwinds  shake  &ir  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moVd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  day  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such,  a  woman  owcth  to  her  husband  : 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  stiUen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 
I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 


*  Then  vail  yoitr  sttmaeks,—]  Abase  your  pHde,  your  ioirii. 
Thus,  in  **  Henry  lY."  Part  II.  Act  I.  8c.  1,  we  are  told  the  bloody 
Douglas 


Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  oome,  you  froward  and  unable  worms. 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 
To  bandy  word  for  woi^,  and  f^wn  for  frown ; 
But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least 

are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,*  for  it  is  no  boot. 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husbands'  foot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease  I 

Pkt.  Why,  there 's  a  wench ! — come  on,  and 

kiss  me,  £ata 
Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad;  for  thou  shalt 

ha't 
Vm.  Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are 

toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 

froward. 
Pbt.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed : — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white; 

[To   LUCENTIO. 

^Vnd  being  a  winner,  Qt)d  give  jou  good  night ! 

[Exeunt  Petbuchio  and  Kath. 
Hob.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

shrew.'*  » 

Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be 
tam'd  so.  lExeuntA^) 


"  'Oan  vail  hi*  $tomaeht  and  did  grace  the  shame 
or  those  that  tum'd  their  backs." 

k  Thou  hiui  tom'd  a  eurtt  shrew.]  Shrew  here  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  pronounced  «Arow.    See  Note  (*),  p.  271. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


INDUCTION. 


(1)  SOBNB  I. — The  folio Vin^  is  the  story  manttoaed  in 
tha  PrdUminary  Nobioa  as  tha  moat  probable  Bourco 
whenoe  the  author  of  the  "Taming  of  a  Shrew"  derlred 
tha  notion  of  his  Prelude  :-^ 

THE  WAKING  HAN'S  DREAME. 

In  the  tim^  that  Phillip,  Dake  of  Bargunig  (who  by  the 
gentlenease  aod  curteousnesi e  of  hii  carriage  purcha%te  the  nama 
of  Good,)  guided  the  reinea  of  the  country  of  Flanders,  this 
prince,  who  was  of  an  humour  plea^in;;.  and  full  of  judlciou» 
goolnesM,  rather  then  silly  simplicitie,  used  pastimas  which 
for  their  singularity  are  comm)nly  called  the  pleasures  of 
Princes :  after  this  manner  he  no  lesse  shswjd  the  quaincneise  of 
his  wit  then  his  prudence. 

Being  in  Bruxellet  with  all  his  Court,  and  having  at  his  table 
discoursed  amply  enough  of  the  vanities  and  greatnesse  of  this 
world,  he  let  each  one  say  his  pleasure  on  this  subject,  whereon 
was  alleadged  grave  sentences  and  rare  exaTuples :  walkin<jr  to- 
wards the  evening  in  the  towne,  his  head  full  of  divers  thoughts, 
he  found  a  Tradesman  lying  in  a  corner  sleeping  very  soundly, 
the  fumes  of  Bacchus  having  surcharged  his  braine.  *  «  »  *  • 
He  caused  his  men  to  carry  away  this  sleeper,  with  whom,  as 
with  a  blocke,  they  mlghte  doe  what  they  would,  without  awaking 
him;  he  caused  them  to  carry  him  into  one  of  the  sumptuousest 
parts  of  his  Pallace,  ln(o  a  chamber  most  state-like  fUrnished, 
and  makes  them  lay  him  on  a  rich  bed.  They  presentlv  strip  him 
of  his  bad  cloathes,  and  put  him  oa  a  very  fine  and  cleane  shirt, 
in  stead  of  his  own,  which  was  foale  and  filthy.  They  let  him  sleepe 
in  that  place  at  his  ease,  and  whilest  hee  settles  his  drinke  the 
Duke  prepares  the  pleasante^t  pastime  that  caa  be  imagined. 

In  the  morning,  this  drunkard  being  awake  drawes  the  curtalnes 
of  this  brave  rich  bed,  sees  himsslfe  in  a  chamber  adorned  like  a 
Paradice,  he  considers  the  rich  furniture  with  an  amazement 
such  as  you  may  imagine:  he  bsleeves  not  his  eyes,  but  layes  his 
finger  on  them,  and  feeling  them  op jn,  yet  perswades  himselfe 
they  are  shut  by  sleep,  and  that  all  he  sees  is  but  a  pure 
dreame. 

Assoone  as  he  was  knowne  to  be  awake,  in  comes  the  officers  of 
the  Dukes  house,  who  were  instructed  by  the  Duke  what  they 
should  do.  There  were  pages  bravely  apparelled.  Gentlemen  of 
the  chimber,  Gantleman  waiters,  and  the  High  Chamberlaine, 
who,  all  in  faire  order  and  without  laughing,  bring  cloathing  for 
this  new  guest :  they  honour  him  with  the  same  great  tc verences 
as  if  hee  were  a  Soveraigne  Prince;  th^  serve  him  bareheaded, 
and  aske  him  what  suite  hee  wHl  please  to  weare  that  day. 

This  fellow,  affrighted  at  the  first,  belesving  these  things  to  be 
inchantment  or  dream^s,  reclaimed  by  thes.*  submissions,  tooke 
heart,  and  grew  bald,  and  setting  a  good  fa^c  on  the  matt;!r, 
chused  amongst  all  the  apparell  that  they  presented  unto  him 
that  which  he  liked  best,  and  which  hee  thou;;ht  to  be  fittest  for 
him :  he  is  accommodated  like  a  King,  and  served  with  such 
ceremonies,  as  he  had  never  seene  before,  and  yet  beheld  them 
without  saying  any  thinit,  and  with  an  assured  countenance. 
This  done,  the  greatest  Nobleman  in  the  Dukes  Court  enters  the 
chamber  with  the  same  reverence  and  honour  to  him  as  if  he  had 
been  their  Sovcraigne  Prince.  *  ♦  • 

Being  risen  late,  and  dinner  time  approaching,  they  asked  if  he 
were  pleased  to  have  his  tables  covered.    He  likes  that  very  well : 

*  *  *  heeates  with  the  same  ceremony  which  was  observed  at 
the  Dukes  meales,  he  made  good  chcere,  and  chawed  with  all  his 
teeth,  but  only  drank  with  more  moderation  than  he  could  have 
wisht,  but  the  Majesty  which  he  represented  made  him  refrainc. 
All  taken  away,  he  was  entertained  with  new  and  pleasant  things : 

•  •  *  they  made  him  passe  the  afternoone  in  all  kinds  of 
sports :  musicke,  dancing,  and  a  Comedy,  spent  some  part  of  the 
time.  •  •  • 

Super  time  approaching,  *  *  •  he  was  led  with  sound  of 
Trumpets  and  Hoboyes  into  a  faire  hall,  where  long  Tables  were 
set,  which  were  presently  covered  with  divers  sorts  of  dainty 
meates,  the  Torches  shined  in  every  comer,  and  made  a  day  in 
the  midst  of  a  night.  •  •  •  Never  was  the  imaginary  Duke  at 
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such  a  feast :  carousses  begin  after  the  manner  of  the  Country ; 
*  *  *  They  serve  him  with  very  strong  wine,  good  Hipocra$, 
which  hee  swallowed  downe  in  great  draughts,  and  frequently 
redoubled;  so  that,  charged  with  so  many  extraordinaryes,  he 
yeelded  to  death's  cousin  german,  sleep.  •  •  • 

Then  the  right  Duke,  who  had  put  himselfe  among  the  throng 
of  his  Officers  to  have  the  pleasure  of  this  mummery,  com- 
manded that  this  sleeping  man  should  be  stript  out  of  hia  brave 
cloathes,  and  cloathed  a;^ine  in  his  old  ragges,  and  so  sleeping 
carried  and  layd  in  the  same  place  where  he  was  taken  up  the 
night  before.  This  was  presently  done,  and  there  did  he  snort 
all  the  night  long,  not  ttking  any  hurt  either  from  the  hardnesse 
of  the  stones  or  tlfe  night  ayre,  so  w^U  was  his  stomacke  filled 
with  good  preservatives.  Being  awakened  in  the  morninfr  bj 
so-ne  passenger,  or  it  may  bse  by  some  that  the  good  Dake 
Philip  had  thereto  appointed,  ha!  said  he,  my  friends,  what  have 
you  donef  you  haverob'dm^a  of  a  Kingdome,  and  have  taken 
m3e  out  of  the  sweetest,  and  happiest  dreams  that  ever  man 
could  have  fallen  Into.  •  •  •  Being  returned  horns  to  his  bouse, 
hee  entertalnes  his  wife,  neighbours,  and  friends,  with  this  his 
dreame,  as  hee  thought.  *  •  • 

In  his  adaptation  of  the  foregoing  incident  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sta^e,  the  writer  or  the  old  play  ha?  displayed 
a  knowledge  of  cbaraoter  and  an  appreciation  of  humour 
and  effect  which  entitle  him,  parhaps,  to  higher  oomnidnd- 
ation  than  he  has  yet  received.  His  Induction  opens 
thufl  :— 

"  Enter  a  Tapster,  beating  out  of  his  do^rea  Slie  Droonken.* 

Tapster.  You  whorson  droonken  slaue,  you  had  best  be  gone. 
And  empty  your  droonken  panch  some  where  else 
For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  to  night.  Exit  Tapster. 

Slie.  Tilly,  vally,  by  crisee  Tapster  He  fese  you  anon. 
Fils  the  tother  pot  and  alls  paid  for,  looke  you 
I  doo  drinke  it  of  mine  ownc  Instegation,  Omne  bene 
Heere  He  lie  awhile,  why  Tapster  I  say, 
Fils  a  fresh  cuahen  heere. 
Heigh  ho,  heera  good  worme  lyin?. 

He  fals  asleepe. 

^  Enter  a  Noble  man  and  his  men  ttttm  hunting. 

Lord.  Now  that  the  gloomie  shaddow  of  the  night, 
Longing  to  view  Orions  drisling  luok^s, 
Leapes  from  th'  antarticke  world  vnto  the  skie, 
A  nd  dims  the  Welkin  with  her  pitchie  breath, 
And  darkesoms  night  oreshades  the  christall  heauena, 
Here  breake  we  off  our  hunting  for  to  night; 
Cupple  vppe  the  hounds  and  let  vs  hie  vs  home, 
And  bid  the  hunts  malf  see  them  meated  irell. 
For  they  haue  all  deaeru'd  it  well  to  dale. 
But  soft,  what  sleepie  fellow  Is  this  lies  heere f 
Or  is  he  dead,  see  one  what  he  dooth  lacke  t 

Seruingman.  My  lord,  tis  nothing  but  a  drunken  sleepe. 
His  head  is  too  heauie  fur  his  bodie. 
And  he  hath  drunke  ao  much  that  he  can  go  no  furder. 

Lord.  Fie,  how  the  alauish  villaine  atinkea  of  drinke.        ... 
Ho,  airha  arlae.    What  ao  sounde  asleepe? 
Go  take  him  v])pa  and  bcare  him  to  my  house,  , 

And  heare  him  easilie  for  feare  he  wake,*'  t^c.  &c. 

(2)  Scene  lI.^EnUr  Lord,  dressed  likeatervafUA  Com- 
pare Shakespeare's  admirable  picture  of  the  tinker's 
transmutatijOQ  with  the  corresponding  scene  in  tho 
original : — 


■  Our  extracts  are  quoted  literatim  &om  the  edition  of  1594. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


"  Eater  ivro  with  a  table  and  a  banquet  on  it,  and  two  otherwith 
Site  aaleepe  in  a  chaire,  lichlie  apparelled,  and  the  musicke 
plaieng. 

One.  So:  sirha now  go  call  ray  Lord, 
And  tel  him  that  all  things  is  ready  as  he  wild  it. 

jl»other.  Set  thou  some  wine  vpon  the  boord 
And  then  He  go  fetch  my  Lord  presentlie.  Bxit. 

Enter  the  Lord  and  his  men. 

Lord.  How  now,  what  is  all  thinges  readier 

One.  1  my  Lord. 

Lord.  Then  sound  the  musick,  and  lie  wake  him  straight, 
And  see  you  doo  as  earst  I  gaue  in  charge. 
My  lord.  My  lord,  he  sleepes  soundlie :  My  Lord. 

Slie.  Tapster,  gis  a  little  small  ale.    Heigh  ho. 

Lord.  Heers  wine  my  lord,  the  purest  of  the  grape. 

Slie.  For  which  Lord  ? 

Lord.  For  your  honour  my  Lord. 

Slie.  Who  I,  am  I  a  Lord  ?  Jesus  what  fine  appaxell  haue  I  got. 

Lord.  More  richer  farre  your  honour  hath  to  weare, 
And  if  it  please  you  I  will  fetch  them  straight. 

Wil.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  ride  abroad, 
He  fetch  you  lustie  steedes  more  swift  of  pace 
Then  winged  Pemuue  in  all  his  pride. 
That  ran  so  swiftlie  ouer  the  Persian  plaines. 
'  Tom.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  huut  the  deere, 
Your  hounds  stand  readie  cuppeld  at  the  doore. 
Who  in  nmning  will  oretake  the  Row, 
And  make  the  long  breathde  Tygre  broken  winded. 

Slie.  By  the  masse  I  think  I  am  a  Lord  indeed, 
What»  thy  name? 

Lord,  Simon  and  it  please  your  honour. 


she.  Simon,  thats  as  much  as  to  say  5ffli leii  or  Simon 
Put  foorth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim  am  I  a  lord  indeed?"  &c.  Sec. 

(3)  Scene  U.— Enter  the  Page,  dke,]   In  the  old  play 
the  scene  proceeds  aa  follows : —  « 

"  Enter  the  boy  in  Womans  attire. 

Slie.  Sim,  Is  this  she? 

Lord.  I  my  Lord. 

Slie.  Ma4sc  tis  a  prettie  wench,  what's  her  name  ? 

Boy.  Oh  that  my  louelie  Lord  would  once  vouchsafe 
To  looke  on  me  and  leaue  these  frantike  fits, 
Or  were  I  now  but  halfe  so  eloquent. 
To  paint  in  words  what  ile  performe  in  deedes, 
I  know  your  honour  then  would  pittic  me. 

Slie.  Harke  you  mistrese,  will  you  eat  a  peece  of  bread, 
Come  sit  downe  on  my  knee,  Sim  drinke  to  hir  Sim, 
For  she  and  I  will  go  to  bed  anon. 

Lord.  May  it  please  you,  your  honors  plaiers  be  come  ; 
To  offer  your  honour  a  plaie. 

Slie.  A  plaie  Sim,  O  braue,  be  they  my  plaiers  ? 

Lord.  I  my  Lord. 

Slie.  Is  there  not  a  foole  in  the  plaie  ? 

Lord.  Yes  my  lord. 

Slie.  When  wil  they  plaie  Sim  t 

Lord.  Eaen  when  it  please  your  honor,  they  be  readie. 

Boy.  My  lord  lie  go  bid  them  begin  their  plaie. 

Slie.  Doo,  but  looke  that  you  come  againe. 

Boy.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus. 

Exii  boy. 

Slie.  Come  Sim,  where  be  the  plaiers?    Sim  stand  by  me  and 
weele  flout  the  plaiers  out  of  their  cotes. 

Lord.  Ile  cal  them  my  lord.    Hoe  where  are  you  there?  " 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I.-— <7r«nto.]  In  the  first  folio,  Gremio  is 
called  **  a  Pantelotpne."  II  Pantalone  was  the  old  bafiSed 
amoroso  of  the  early  Italian  Comedy,  and,  like  the  Pedant 
and  the  Braggart,  formed  a  never-failing  source  of  ridicule 
upon  the  ItaBan  stage. 

(2)  Scene  I.—-/  «?«,  it  it  not  half  way  to'her  heart.]  The 
roni  I  vit,  in  its  ori^n,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective 

gevriif  certain,  turef  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Gorman  getriss,  and  Dutch  gewie.  It  is  always  used  ad- 
verbi^y  in  the  English  writers  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  it  invariably  means 
certainly f  truly.  The  change  of  the  Anglo-Scaon  getoy 
or  if  appears  to  have  been  nmdo  in  the  thirteenth  century, 


(2)1 
word  . 


and  the  lettera  v  or  t  are  used  indifferently,  one  being  as 
right  as  the  other.  But  although  the  word  is  really  an 
adverb.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  thinks  it  questionable 
whether,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was 
not  regaided  ob  a  pre  noun  and  a  verb,  eauivalent  to  the 
German  ich  ueiu.*  That  it  was  so  consiaered  in  the  six* 
tecnth  and  seventeenth  centuries  seems  pretty  generally 
admitted.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  always  printed  with  a 
capital  letter,  /  trit;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  used  it  as 
a  pronoun  and  a  verb,  not  knowing  its  original  sense  as 
an.  adverb. 


•  Bee  the  Glossary  to  Sir  Frederic  Madden's  "Syr  Gawayne. 
Printed  for  the  Bannaii  ne  Club,  1839." 


ACT  II. 


(1)  SCE5E  I,— Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Kathabina  teve- 
TaUy,\  Compare  the  interview  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in 
the  old  comedy  ;— 

"  Enter  ro/e. 

Alfon.Hh  Kate,  Come  hither  wench  &  list  to  me, 
Vse  this  gentleman  friendlie  as  thou  canst. 

Feran.  Twentie  good  morrowes  to  my  louely  Kate 
Kate.  You  iest  I  am  sure,  is  she  yours  alreadie  ? 
Feran.  I  tell  thee  Kate  1 4now  thou  lou'st  me  well 


Kate.    The  deuill  you  doo,  who  told  you  so? 

Feran.  My  mind  sweet  Kate  doth  say  I  am  the  man, 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  marrie  bonnie  Kale. 

Kate.  Was  euer  seene  so  grose  an  asse  as  this  ? 

Feran.  1,  to  stand  so  long  and  neuer  get  a  kisse. 

Kate.  Hands  off  I  say,  and  get  you  f^om  this  plaee; 
Or  I  wil  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Feran.  I  prethe  doo  iffl/*;*they  say  thou  art  a  shrew, 
And  I  like  thee  the  better  for  I  would  haue  thee  w. 

Kate,  Let  go  my  hand  for  feare  it  rcech  your  care, 

Feran.  No  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine  and  i  thy  loue. 
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Kats,  In  faith  sir  no,  the  woodcock  wants  hii  taile. 

Feran.  But  yet  his  bil  wil  seme,  if  the  other  fkile. 

Alfon.  How  now,  Ferando,  what  saies  my  daughter! 

Feran.  Shees  willing  sir  and  loues  me  as  hir  life. 

Kate,  Tis  for  your  skin  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

At/on.  Come  hither  Kate  and  let  me  giue  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  kaue  chosen  for  thy  loue, 
And  thou  tomorrow  shalt  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate.  Why  father  what  do  you  meane  to  doo  with  me, 
To  giue  me  thus  vnto  this  brainsick  man, 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  f 

She  tumes  aside  and  apeakea. 
But  yet  I  will  consent  and  marrie  him, 
For  I  methinkes  haue  lined  too  long  a  maid, 
And  match  him  to,  or  else  his  manhoods  good. 

Alfon   Giue  me  thy  hand  Ferando  loues  thee  wel 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  roaintaine  thy  state, 
Here  Ferando  take  her  for  thy  wife, 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  your  wedding  dav. 

Feran.  why  so,  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  should  be  the  man 
Father,  I  leaue  my  loulie  Kate  with  ^ou, 
Prouide  your  selues  against  our  manage  daie; 
For  I  must  hie  me  to  my  countrie  house 
In  hast  to  see  prouision  may  be  made, 
To  entertaine  my  Kate  when  she  dooth  come. 

Alfon.  Doo  so,  come  Kate  why  doost  thou  looke 
So  sad,  be  merric  wench  thy  wedding  dales  at  hand. 
Sonne  fare  you  well,  and  see  you  keepe  your  promise. 

Bxii  Alfonso  and  Kate.** 


<2)  ScS}!nl.—YaIhavefa^diiwWiacardqfUn.^  "A. 
oommon  phrase/'  savs  Naret,  "  which  we  majy  sap^oae  to 
hare  been  derived  from  some  game  (posnbfy  pnmero), 
wherein  the  standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was  often  saooeealaL 
A  card  of  ten  meant  a  tenth  card,  a  ten,  &o.  I  oonoeive 
the  force  of  the  phrase  to  have  expressed,  origixially,  the 
confidence  or  impudence  of  one .  who,  with  a  ten,  as  at 
bra^,  faced  f  or  out- faced  one  who  had  really  a  fieiced  card 
against  him.  To  moe,  meant,  as  it  still  does,  to  lially,  to 
attack  by  impudence  o£  face." 

(3)  Scene  l.^Tflfail  not  of  my  <Mnning.\  At  the  ter- 
mination of  this  Bceno  in  the  original,  the  followiii^  bit  of 
by-play  is  introduced : — 

"  SUe.  Sim,  when  will  the  foole  come  againet 

Lord.  Heele  come  againe  mv  Lord  anon. 

SHe.  Gis  some  more  drinke  here,  souns  wheres 
The  Tapster,  here  Sim  eate  some  of  these  things. 

Lord.  So  I  doo  my  Lord. 

Site.  Here  Sim,  I  drinke  to  thee. 

Lord.  My  Lord  heere  comes  the  plaiem  againe, 

Slie.  O  braue,  been  two  fine  gentlewomen." 


ACT  ni. 


(1)  SOENE  II.— EwUr  Petbuohio  and  Qrttmio.I  The 
answerable  scene  to  this  in  the  old  piece,  thougn  not 
without  humour,  is  much  inferior : — 

"  Enter  Ferando  baselie  attired,  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head. 

Feran.  Godmorow  father,  Polidor  well  met, 
You  wonder  I  know  that  I  haue  staid  so  long. 

Alfon.  I  marrie  son,  we  were  almost  perswaded, 
That  we  should  scarse  haue  had  our  bridegroorae  heere, 
But  say,  why  art  thou  thus  basely  attired  ? 

Feran.  Thus  richlie  father  you  should  haue  said, 
For  when  my  wife  and  I  am  married  once, 
Shoes  such  a  shrew,  if  we  should  once  fal  out 
Sheele  pul  my  costlie  sutes  ouer  mine  caret, 
And  therefore  am  I  thus  attired  awhile, 
For  manie  thinges  I  tell  you's  in  my  head. 
And  none  must  know  thereof  but  Kate  and  I, 
For  we  shall  line  like  lanimes  and  Lions  sure, 
Nor  Lammes  to  Lions  neuer  was  so  tame, 
If  once  they  lie  within  the  Lions  pawes 
As  Kate  to  me  if  we  were  married  once. 
And  therefore  come  let  vs  to  church  presently. 

Pol.  Fie  Ferando  not  thus  atired  for  shame 
Come  to  my  Chamber  and  there  sute  thy  selfe, 
Of  twentie  sutes  that  I  did  neuer  were. 

Feran.  Tush  Polidor  I  haue  as  many  sutes 
Fantasticke  made  to  fit  my  humor  so 
As  any  in  Athens  and  as  nchlie  wrought 
As  was  the  Massie  Robe  that  late  adomd, 
The  stately  legate  of  the  Persian  King, 
And  this  from  them  haue  I  made  chofse  to  weare. 

Alfon.  I  prethie  Ferando  let  me  in  treat 
Before  thou  goste  vnto  the  church  with  vs 
To  put  some  other  sute  rpon  thy  backe. 

Feran.  Not  for  the  world  if  I  might  gaine  it  to, 
And  therefore  take  me  thus  or  not  at  alL" 


(2)  Scene  II.— 

'•  He  calls  for  wine — 

qV^JBTd  off  the  muscadel"  <fec.] 

The  custom  of  taking  wine  and  sops  in  the  church  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  is  very  ancient, 
and  in  this  country,  in  our  author's  time,  it  was  almost 
universal.  The  beverage  usually  chosen  was  Afiueadelf  or 
Mwcadine,  or  a  medicated  drink  called  Hippoerat.  Thus, 
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in  Robert  Armin's  Comedv-  of  **  The  ]^istory  of  the  Two 
Maids  of  Moreclacke,"  1609,  the  play  begins  with  : — 

"  Bnter  a  Maid  etrewing  floweret  and  a  ierving^man  perfuming 
the  door. 

Maid.  Strew,  strew. 

Man.  The  muteadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church : 
The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  tend 
To  make  them  man  and  wife." 

So  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  1554,  we  read  : — "  The  trumpets  sounded,  asd 
they  returned  to  their  traverses  in  the  quire,  and  there 
remayned  untill  masse  was  done ;  at  which  tyme,  fpyne 
and  sopes  were  hallowed  and  delyvered  to  them  both.  — 
Appendix  to  Leland's  Collectanea. 

(3)  Scene  11.— Exeunt  PETRUcmo,  Katharina,  and 
Gruuio.]  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  play  is  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  Shakespeare  to  his  predeoeaaor 
more  evident  than  in  the  boisterous  vigour  ana  excitation 
of  this  scene.  Compared  with  it,  the  corresponding  situ- 
ation in  the  original  is  torpidity  itself: — 

*'  Enter  Ferando  and  Kate  and  Alfonso  and  Polidor  and  Amelia 
and  Aurelius  and  Pkilema, 

Feran.  Father  farwell,  my  Kate  and  I  must  home, 
Sirra  go  make  ready  my  horse  presentUe. 

Alfon.  Your  horse  f    What  son  1  hope  you  doo  but  lest 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  go  so  suddainly. 

Kate.  Let  him  ro  or  tarry  I  am  resolu'de  to  stay, 
And  not  to  trauell  on  my  wedding  day. 

Feran.  Tut  Kate  I  tell  thee  we  must  needet  go  home, 
Villaine  hast  thou  saddled  my  horse? 

San.  Which  horse,  your  curtail  f 

Feran.  Sounes  you  slaue  stand  you  prating  here  f 
Saddell  the  bay  gelding  for  your  Mistrit. 

Kate.  Not  for  me :  for  He  not  go. 

San.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  haue  him  you  owe  tenpence 
For  his  meate  and  6  pence  for  stuffing  my  Mistria  saddle. 

Feran.  Here  villame  go  pay  him  straight. 

San.  Shall  I  giue  them  another  pecke  of  lauender. 

Feran.  Out  slaue  and  bring  them  presently  to  the  dore. 

Alfon.  Why  son  I  hope  at  least  youle  dine  with  vs. 

San.  I  pray  you  maister  lets  stay  till  dinner  be  don. 

Feran.  Sounes  villaine  art  thou  here  yet  f  Km,  Sander, 

Come  Kate  our  dinner  it  prouided  at  home. 


ILLUSTBATIYE  GOMMSHT& 


Kate.  But  not  for  me,  for  here  I  mtaat  to  dla* 
He  hnu  my  will  in  this  ea  well  as  ron, 
ThoQffh  jon  In  maddiag  mood  would  leeue  your  frendi 
DeepUe  of  you  He  tarry  with  thein  still. 

Penn.  I  Kate  so  thou  shalt  but  at  some  otl^er  time, 
When  as  thy  sisters  here  shall  be  espousd, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  keepe  our  wedding  day. 
In  better  sort  then  now  we  can  prouide, 


For  here  I  promise  thee  before  them  all, 
We  will  ere  long  retume  to  them  againe, 
Come  Kate  stand  not  on  termes  we  will  awaie, 
This  is  my  day,  tomorrow  thou  shalt  rule. 
And  I  will  doo  what  euer  thou  commandes. 
Gentlemen  fsrwell,  wele  take  our  leues, 
It  will  be  late  before  that  we  come  home. 

Exit  Ftrando  and  Kate.* 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

He  thai  knowi  hetter  how  to  taiM  a  ihrett, 
Now  let  him  tpeak;  *tu  ekarity  to  thew,      \Exit.'\ 
Subjoined  is  the  parallel  scene  of  the  older  play : — 

**  Enter  Ferando  and  Kate. 

Peran,  Now  welcome  Kate:  where's  these  villains 
Here,  what  ?  not  supper  vet  vppon  the  borde : 
Nor  table  spred  nor  nothing  don  at  all, 
Wheres  that  Tillaine  that  I  sent  before. 
San.  Now,  ad  mm,  sir. 

Feran.  Come  hether  you  villaine  lie  cut  your  nose, 
You  Rogue  :  helpe  me  of  with  my  bootes  :  wilt  please 
You  to  lay  the  cloth  T  sounes  the  villaine 
Hurts  my  footef  pull  easely  I  say ;  yet  againe. 

He  beatee  them  alt. 
Theg  eouer  the  bord  and  fetch  in  the  meate. 
Sonnet  f  burnt  and  skorcht  who  drest  this  meate  f 
Will.  Forsouth  lohn  cooke. 

He  throwes  downe  the  table  and  meate  and  all,  and  beates 
them. 

Feran.  Oo  you  villaines  bringe  you  me  such  meate, 
Out  of  my  sight  I  say  and  beare  it  hence, 
Come  Kate  wele  haue  other  mpate  prouided, 
Ih  there  a  fire  in  my  chamber  sir  t 

San,  I  forsooth.  Exit  Ferando  and  Kate, 

Manent  seruing  men  and  eate  vp  all  the  meate. 

Tom.  Sounes  ?  I  tbinke  of  my  conscience  my  Masters 
Mad  since  he  was  maried. 

Will.  I  laft  what  a  boxe  he  gaue  Sander 
For  pulling  of  his  bootes. 

Enter  Ferando  againe. 

San.  I  hurt  his  foote  for  the  nonce  man. 

Feran,  Did  you  so  you  damned  villaine. 

He  beates  them  all  out  againe. 
This  humor  must  I  holde  me  to  awhile, 
To  bridle  and  holde  backe  my  headstrong  wife, 
With  curbes  of  hunger  i  ease  :  and  want  of  sleepe. 
Nor  sleepe  nor  meate  shall  she  inioie  to  night, 
He  mew  her  vp  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes. 
And  make  her  gentUe  come  vnto  the  lure, 
Were  she  as  stuborne  or  as  ftill  of  strength 
As  were  the  Tkracian  horse  Alcidet  tamde, 
That  King  Egene  fed  with  flesh  of  men, 
Yet  would  I  pull  her  downe  and  make  her  come 
As  hungry  hawkes  do  file  vnto  there  lure.  Exit." 


■  btU  at  lati  I  spied 


(2)  Scene  II.— 

An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill.**] 
For  upwards  of  a  century,  the  expression,  "An  ancient 
angel,  has  been  a  pusile  to  commentators.  Theobald, 
Hanmer,  and  Warburton  concurred  in  substituting  engle, 
or  enghU  (the  most  innocent  meaning  of  which  is  gMll,  or 
dupe)  for  "angel;"  and  this  word  has  been  supported 
strenuously  by  Oifford.  In  a  note  to  Jonson*s  Poetaster, 
Act  II.  Sc.l,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Gascoigne's  Supposes, 
the  play  Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  been  under  obliga- 
tions to  for  this  part  of  the  plot,  which  he  considers 
decisive: — "There  Eroetrato,  the  Biondello  of  Shake- 
speare, looks  out  for  a  person  to  gull  by  an  idle  story, 
judges  from  appearance*  that  he  has  found  him,  and  is 
not  deceived  :— '  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  met  a  gentleman, 
and  Of  metkou^ht  hy  hit  haXnU  and  hit  looit  he  thonld  he 
none  of  the  wuett*    Again,  'this  gentleman  being,  as  I 


guessed  at  the  first,  a  man  of  email  tapientia.*  And 
Dulippo  (the  Lucentio  of  Shakespeare)  as  soon  as  he  spies 
him  ooming,  exclaims,  '  Is  this  he  f  go  meet  him  :  by  my 
truth,  HE  LOOKS  LIKE  A  GOOD  BOUI^  he  that  fisheth  for 
him  miffht  be  ture  to  cateh  a  codthtad*  **  But,  after  all, 
as  Mr.  Singer  observes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Cotcrrave  explains  Angelot 
d  la  grotte  eteaille,  "  An  old  angell ;  and  by  metaphor  a 
fellow  of  th'  old,  sound,  honest,  and  worthie  stamp/'  So 
an  ancient  angel  may  here  have  meant  only  a  good  old 
simple  tonl.  u  is  singular  that,  while  so  much  coosider- 
ation  has  been  bestowed  on  this  expression,  one  very 
similar  in  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  II.  So.  1,  "  This  ancient 
monel"  should  scarcely  have  been  noticed. 


(8)  Scene  III. — Oo,  get  thee  gone,  thou  falte  deluding 
slave.]  We  subjoin  the  analogous  scene  from  the  original 
play  :— 

"  Enter  Sander  and  kit  Mietree. 

San.  Come  Mistris. 

Kate.  Sander  I  prethe  helpe  me  to  some  meate, 
I  am  so  faint  that  I  can  searsely  stande. 

San,  I  marry  mistris  but  you  know  my  maister 
Has  gluen  me  a  change  that  you  must  eate  nothing. 
But  that  which  he  hlmselfe  giueth  you. 

Kate.  Why  man  thv  Maister  needs  never  know  it. 

San.  You  say  true  indede :  why  looke  you  Mistris, 
What  say  you  to  a  peese  of  beefle  and  mustard  now  t 

Kate.  Why  I  say  tis  excellent  meate,  canst  thou  helpe  me  to 
some? 

San.  I,  I  could  helpe  you  to  some  but  that 
I  doubt  the  mustard  is  too  colerick  for  you, 
But  what  say  you  to  a  sheepes  head  and  ffarlick  t 

Kate.  Why  any  thing,  I  care  not  what  it  be. 

San.  I  but  the  garlike  I  doubt  will  make  your  breath  stincke, 
and  then  my  maister  will  course  me  for  letting 
You  eate  it :  But  what  say  you  to  a  fat  Capon  r 

Kate.  Thats  meate  for  a  King  sweet  Sander  helpe 
Me  to  some  of  it. 

San.  Nay  ber  lady  then  tis  too  deere  for  vs,  we  must 
Not  meddle  with  the  Kings  meate. 

Kate.  Out  villaine  dost  thou  mocke  me, 
Take  that  for  thy  sawsinesse. 

She  beates  him. 


(4)  Scene  lU.— Exeunt.]  The  incidents  in  the  foregoing 
scene  closely  resemble  those  in  the  following  one  from  tho 
old  piece ;  it  is  in  their  treatment  that  the  pre-eminence 
of  Snakespeare  is  recognised : — 

**  Enter  Ferando  and  Kate  and  Sander. 

San.  Master  the  haberdasher  has  brought  my 
Mistresse  home  hir  cappe  here. 

Feran.  Come  hither  sirra:  what  haue  you  there? 

Habar.  A  veluet  cappe  sir  and  it  please  you. 

Feran.  Who  spoake  for  it?  didst  thou  Katef 

Kate.  What  if  I  did,  come  hither  sirra,  glue  me 
The  cap,  lie  see  if  it  will  fit  me.  She  sets  it  one  hir  heat! . 

Feran.  O  monstrous,  why  it  becomes  thee  not. 
Let  me  see  it  Kate:  here  sirra  take  it  hence. 
This  cappe  is  out  of  fashion  quite. 

Kate,  The  fashion  is  good  iuough :  belike  you 
meane  to  make  a  foole  of  me. 

Feran.  Why  true  he  meanes  to  make  a  foole  of  thee 
To  haue  thee  put  on  such  a  eurtald  cappe, 
Sim  begon  with  it. 
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Enter  the  Taptor  with  a  gowne. 

San.  Here  is  the  Taylor  too  with  my  Mistris  gowne. 

Peran.  Let  me  »e«  it  Taylor:  what  with  cutu  and  lagges. 
Sounes  yoa  Tillaine,  thoQ  hast  spoiled  Mie  gowne. 

Taylor.  Why  sir  I  made  it  as  your  man  gaue  me  direction. 
Yon  may  reade  the  note  here. 

Feran.  Come  hither  sirra  Taylor  reade  the  note. 

Taylor.  Item,  a  faire  round  compast  cape. 

San.  I  thats  true. 

Taylor.  And  a  large  truncke  sleeue. 

San.  Thats  a  lie  maister.     I  sayd  two  truncke  tleeuet. 

Feran.  Well  sir  goe  forward. 

Taylor.  Item  a  loose  bodied  gowne. 

San.  Maister  if  euer  I  sayd  loose  bodies  gowne, 
Sew  roe  in  a  seame  and  bcatc  me  to  death, 
With  bottome  of  browne  thred* 

Taylor.  I  made  it  as  the  note  bad  me. 

San.  I  say  the  note  lies  in  his  throute  and  thou  too 
And  thou  sayst  it. 

Taylor.  Nay  nay  nere  be  so  hot  sirra.  for  I  feare  you  not 

San.  Doost  thou  heare  Taylor^  thou  hast  braued 
Many  men :  braue  not  me. 
Thou'st  faste  many  men. 

Taylor.  Well  sir. 

Sin.  Face  not  me  He  neither  be  faste  nor  braued. 
At  thy  handes  I  can  tell  thee. 

Kate.  Come  come  I  like  the  (kshion  of  it  well  enough, 
Heres  more  a  do  then  needs  He  haue  it,  I 
And  if  you  do  not  like  it  hide  your  eies, 
I  thinke  I  shall  haue  nothing  by  your  will. 

Feran.  Go  I  say  and  take  it  vp  for  your  malstcrs  vse. 

San.  Souns  villaine  not  for  thy  life  touch  it  not, 
Souns  take  vp  my  mistris  gowne  to  his 
Maisters  Tse  \ 

Feran.  Well  sir  whats  your  conceit  of  it. 

San,  I  haue  a  deeper  conceite  in  it  then  you  thinke  for,  take  vp 
my  mistris  gowne 
To  his  maisters  vsef 

Feran.  Taylor  come  hethcr;  for  this  time  take  it 


Hence  againe.  and  He  content  thee  for  thy  palnes. 

Taylor.  I  thanke  you  sir.  Erii  TajfUr. 

Feran   Come  Kale  we  now  will  go  see  thy  fathera  hou>e 
Euen  in  the^e  honest  meane  abUliments, 
Our  purses  shall  be  Hch  our  garments  plaine, 
To  shrowd  our  bodies  tmrn.  the  winter  rage. 
And  that's  inough,  what  should  we  care  for  more 
Thy  sisters  Kate  to  morrow  must  be  wed, 
And  I  haue  promised  them  thou  shouldtt  be  there 
The  rooming  is  well  vp  lets  hast  away, 
It  will  be  nine  a  clocke  ere  we  come  there. 

Kate.  Nine  a  clock,  whv  tis  allreadie  past  two 
In  the  after  noone  by  all  the  clocks  in  the  towne. 

Feran.  I  say  tis  but  nine  a  clock  in  the  morning. 

Kate.  I  sar  tis  two  a  clock  in  the  after  noone. 

Feran.  It  shall  be  nine  then  ere  we  go  to  your  fathers. 
Come  backe  againe  we  will  not  go  to  day. 
Nothing  but  crossing  of  me  still, 
He  haue  you  say  as  1  doo  ere  you  go.  Exeunt  Ommem.  * 

(5)  SoEint  v.— Allots  tkee  for  hi*  lovdy  bed-fdUnfff] 
Compare  the  opening  of  the  original  aoene : — 

"  Feran.  Come  Kaie  the  Moone  shines  cleare  to  night 
Methinkes. 

Kate.  The  moone  f  why  husband  you  are  deoeiued 
It  is  the  sun. 

Feran.  Yet  againe  come  backe  againe  it  shall  be 
The  moone  ere  we  come  at  your  fathers. 

Kate.  Why  He  say  as  you  say  it  is  the  moone. 

Feran.  lesus  saue  the  glorious  moone. 

Kate.  lesus  saue  the  glorious  moone. 

Feran.  I  am  glad  Kate  your  stomack  is  come  downe, 
I  know  it  well  thou  knowest  it  is  the  sun, 
But  I  did  trie  to  see  if  thou  wouldst  speake, 
And  crosse  me  now  as  thou  hast  donne  before. 
And  trust  me  Kale  hadst  thou  not  named  the  moone. 
We  had  gon  back  againe  as  sure  as  death, 
But  soft  whose  this  thats  comming  here." 


ACT   V. 


(1)  SCBNB  l.--CaUforik  an  agUser.]  In  the  ori|:inal  the 
pMformaaoe  is  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  Tinker : — 

*'  Slie.  I  say  wele  haue  no  sending  to  prison. 

Lord.  My  Lord  this  is  but  the  play,  theyre  but  in  iest. 

Slie.  I  tell  thee  Sim  wele  haue  no  sending, 
To  prison  thats  flat :  why  Sim  am  not  I  Don  CkrUto  Varyt* 
Therefore  I  say  they  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Lord.  No  more  they  shall  not  my  Lord, 
They  be  run  away. 

Slie.  Are  they  run  away  Simt  thats  well. 
Then  gis  some  more  drinke,  and  let  them  play  againe. 

Lord.  Here  ray  Lord. 

Slie  drinkes  and  then  falls  asleepe." 

(2)  Scene  ll.^Exenni.^  Shakespeare's  riece  terminates 
here,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  inimitaole  Christopher. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  Induc- 
tion having  been  lost,  or  whether  the  poet  purposely  dis- 
missed the  Tinker  and  the  characters  of  the  apologue, 
before  whom  we  were  to  suppose  the  comedy  was  played, 
in  the  first  act,  we  shall  probably  never  know.  In  the  old 
drama,  at  the  end,  the  scene  is  supposed  to  change  from 
the  nobleman's  palace  to  the  outside  of  the  alehouse-door, 


•  Ckritto  Vary  f]  A  humorous  variation  of  Christopher;  whence, 
probably,  Shakespeare's  Chriitopkero  Sly. 


and  SIt  is  properly  re-introduoed  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  first  appeared : — 

"  Then  enter  two  bearing  of  Slie  in  his 
Owne  apparrell  againe  and  leaues  him 
Where  they  found,  him,  and  then  goes  out. 
Then  enter  the  Taptttr. 

Tapiler.  Now  that  the  darkesome  night  is  ouerpast. 
And  dawning  day  appeares  in  chrystall  sky, 
Now  must  I  hast  abroad :  but  soft  whose  this? 
What  Slie  oh  wondrous  hath  he  laine  here  allnight. 
He  wake  him,  I  thinke  he's  starued  by  this, 
But  that  his  bellv  was  so  stuft  with  ale. 
What  how  Slie,  Awake  for  shame. 

Slie.  Sim  gis  some  more  wine,  whats  all  the 
Plaiers  gon :  am  not  I  a  Lord  ? 

Tapsler.  A  lord  with  a  murrin :  come  art  thou  dronken  still  f 

Slie.  Whose  this  ?  Tapster,  oh  Lord  sirra,  I  haue  had 
The  brauest  dreame  to  night,  that  euer  thou 
Hardest  in  all  thy  life. 

Tapeter.  I  matry  but  you  had  best  get  you  home. 
For  your  wife  will  course  you  for  dreaming  here  tonight. 

Slie.  Will  she  f  I  know  now  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
I  dreamt  vpon  it  all  this  night  till  now. 
And  thou  hast  wakt  me  out  of  the  best  dreame 
That  euer  I  had  in  my  life,  but  He  to  my 
Wife  presently  and  tame  her  too. 
And  if  she  anger  me. 

Tapster.  Nay  tarry  Slie  for  lie  go  home  with  thee. 
And  heare  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to  night. 

Bxemnt  Omna.* 
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ON 


THE    TAMING    OF    THE    SHREW. 


"  From  whatever  source  the  Apologue  to  this  drama  may  have  been  directly  taken,  we  cannot  but 
feel  highly  indebted  to  Shakspeare  for  its  conversion  into  a  lesson  of  exquisite  moral  irony,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  unfolds  his  wonted  richness  of  humour,  and  minute  delineation  of  character.  The 
whole,  indeed,  is  conducted  with  such  lightness  and  frolic  spirit,  with  so  many  happy  touches  of  risible 
simplicity,  yet  chastised  by  so  constant  an  adherence  to  nature  and  verisimilitude,  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sketches. 

''So  admirably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Sly,  that  we  regret  to  find  the  interlocution  of  the  group 
before  whom  the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  performed,  has  been  dropped  by  our  author  after  the  close  of 
the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Here  we  behold  the  jolly  tinker  nodding,  and,  at  length,  honestly 
exclaiming,  ^  Would  Utcere  doneP  and  though  the  integrity  of  the  representation  requires  that 
he  should  finally  return  to  his  former  state,  the  transformation,  as  before,  being  effected  during 
his  sleep,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  this  truly  comic  personage ;  whereas  in  the  spurious  play,  he 
is  frequently  introduced  commenting  on  the  scene,  is  carried  off  the  stage  fast  asleep,  and  on  the 
termination  of  the  drama,  undergoes  the  necessary  metamorphosis.  It  woiild  appear,  therefore,  either 
that  our  bard's  continuation  of  the  Induction  has  been  unaccountably  lost^  or  that  he  trusted  the 
remainder  of  Sly's  part  to  the  improvisatory  ingenuity  of  the  performers ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that 
they  were  instructed  to  copy  a  certain  portion  of  what  had  been  written,  for  this  subordinate  division 
of  the  tinker's  character,  by  the  author  of  the  elder  play.  Some  of  the  observations,  indeed,  of  Sly,  as 
given  by  the  writer  of  this  previous  comedy,  are  incompatible  with  the  fEible  and  Dramatis  Perwna  of 
Shakspeare's  production  ;  and  have,  consequently,  been  very  injudiciously  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope ;  but 
there  are  two  passages  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  two  names,  are  not  only  accordant  with  our 
poet's  prelude,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  its  completion.  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  seen,  represents 
Sly  as  nodding  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  and  the  parts  of  the  anonymous  play  to  which  we  allude 
are  those  where  the  nobleman  orders  the  sleeping  tinker  to  be  put  into  his  own  apparel  again,  and 
where  he  awakens  in  this  garb,  and  believes  the  whole  to  have  been  a  dream ;  the  only  alterations 
required  in  ihjsjinale  being  the  omission  of  the  Christian  appellative  Sim,  and  the  conversion  of  Tapster 
into  Hostess.  These  few  lines  were,  most  probably,  those  which  Shakspeare  selected  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  his  piece,  from  the  old  drama  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1690  ;*  and  these 
lines  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  notes  in  all  the  modem  editions,  and  though  distinguished  as 
borrowed  property,  should  be  immediately  connected  with  the  text. 

''As  to  the  play  itself,  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  its  action,  the  skilful  connexion  of  its  double  plot, 
and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  its  principal  characters,  must  for  ever  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  depth  and  breadth  of  colouring  in  its  execution,  a  boldness  and  prominency  of  relief,  which 
may  be  thought  to  border  upon  coarseness ;  but  the  result  has  been  an  effect  equally  powerful  and 
interesting,  though  occasionally,  as  the  subject  demanded,  somewhat  glaring  and  grotesque.  Petruehio, 
KatAarina,  and  Gmmio,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  play,  are  consistently  supported 
throughout,  and  their  peculiar  features  touched,  and  brought  forward  with  singular  sharpness  and 


*  "  I  suspect,**  SETS   Mr.    Malone,    "  that   the   anonymous   I    by  George  Peek  or  Robert  Gieene." 
'  Taming  of  a  Shiew'^  was  written  about  the  year  1590,  either   | 
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spirit ;  the  ^Id  fiELntastio  famnoar  of  the  first,  the  wayward  and  insolent  demeanonr  of  the  seooDd, 
contrasted  with  the  meek,  modest,  and  retired  disposition  of  her  sister,  togBtber  with  the  inaTth^ginA- 
able  wit  and  drollery  of  the  third,  form  a  picture,  at  once  ridi,  variedy  and  pre-emineolly  difintiug.* 
— ^Dbake. 

t(  t  r£^Q  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  has  the  air  of  an  Italian  comedy :  and  indeed,  the  love  of  intrigue, 
which  constitutes  the  main  part  of  it,  is  derived,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  a  pieoe  of  Ariosto. 
The  characters  and  passions  are  lightly  sketched ;  the  intrigue  is  introduced  without  much  preparatioa, 
and  in  its  rapid  progress  impeded  by  no  sort  of  difficulties ;  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  Petrachio, 
though  previously  cautioned  respecting  Katharine,  still  runs  the  risk  of  makrying  her,  and  contrives  to 
tame  her,  the  character  and  peculiar  humour  of  the  Euglish  are  visible.  The  colours  are  laid  somewhat 
coarsely  on,  but  the  ground  is  ^ood.  That  the  obstinacy  of  a  young  and  untamed  girl,  possessed  of 
none  of  the  attractions  of  her  sex,  and  neither  supported  by  bodily  nor  mental  strength,  must  soon 
yield  to  the  still  rougher  and  more  capricious  but  assumed  self-will  of  a  man :  such  a  lesson  can  only 
be  taught  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  perspicuity  of  a  proverb. 

^  The  prelude  is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  play  itself:  the  drunken  tinker  removed  in  his  sleep 
to  a  palace,  where  he  is  deceived  into  the  belief  of  being  a  nobleman.  The  inventioo,  however,  is  not 
Shakspeare'n  ;  Holberg  has  handled  the  same  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with  inimitable  truth ; 
but  he  has  spun  it  out  to  five  acts,  for  which  the  matter  is  hardly  sufficient.  He  probably  did  not 
borrow  from  the  English  dramatist,  but  like  him  took  the  hint  from  a  popular  story.  There  are  several 
comic  motives  of  this  description,  which  go  back  to  a  very  remote  age,  without  ever  beooming 
antiquated.-^hakspeare'  proves  himself  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  a  great  poet :  the  whole  is 
merely  a  light  sketch,  but  in  elegance  and  nice  propriety  it  will  hardly  ever  be  excelled.  Neither  has 
he  overlooked  the  irony  which  the  subject  naturally  suggested  to  him,  that  the  great  lord  who  is  driven 
by  idleness  and  ennui  to  deceive  a  poor  drunkard,  can  make  no  better  use  of  his  situation  than  the  latter 
who  every  moment  relapses  into  his  vulgar  habits.  The  last  half  of  this  prelude,  that  in  which  the 
tinker  in  his  new  state  again  drinks  himself  out  of  his  senses,  and  is  transformed  in  his  sleep  into  hb 
former  condition,  from  some  accident  or  other  is  lost.  It  ought  to  have  followed  at  the  end  of  the 
larger  piece.  The  occasional  observations  of  the  tinker,  during  the  course  of  the  representation  of  the 
comedy,  might  have  been  improvisatory  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Shakspeare  should  have  trusted 
to  the  momentary  suggestions  of  the  players,  which  he  (tid  not  hold  in  high  estimation,  the  conclusion 
of  a  work,  however  short,  which  he  had  so  carefully  commenced.  Moreover,  the  only  circumstance 
which  connects  the  prelude  with  the  play,  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  new  life  of  the  supposed  noblemau, 
to  have  plays  acted  in  his  castle  by  strolling  actors.  This  invention  of  introducing  spectators  on  the 
stage,  who  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  has  been  vexy  wittily  used  by  later  English  poets." — 

SCHLSQEL. 


Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 


KING   JOHN. 


"King  John,"  which  is  the  only  uncontested  play  of  Shakespeare's  not  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  was  first  printed  im  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  Though 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  our  author's  works  by  Meres,  1598,  commentators  have  not  succeeded 
in  determining  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Malone  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
maternal  lamentations  of  Lady  Constance,  for  the  loss  of  Arthur,  are  an  expression  of  the  poet's 
own  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  Hammet  in  1596 ;  and  if  this  theory  were  admissible,  we 
should,  of  course,  be  bound  to  conclude  that  "King  John"  was  not  written  until  after  that  date. 
But  conjectures  of  this  nature  are  very  fanciful.  There  are  undoubtedly  high  authorities  in  lite- 
rature to  justify  a  poet  in  availing  himself  of  such  an  occasion  to  celebrate  an  event  not  strictly 
connected  with  his  theme ;  but  in  those  cases  the  writers  worked  on  great  historical  subjects. 
It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  a  man  of  Shakespeare's  incomparable  sagacity  would  have 
interwoven  a  merely  personal  sentiment  into  a  drama  intended  to  interest  the  public  at  large.  It 
savours  of  a  reproach  to  the  poet's  memory  to  represent  him  giving  utterance  to  his  own  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  an  obscure  lad,  twelve  years  old,  when  depicting  the  anguish  of  such  a 
character  as  Constance  for  the  loss  of  her  princely  Arthur.  The  language  and  ideas  which 
would  be  appropriate  in  the  one  case  would  be  out  of  keeping  in  the  other ;  and  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  habitual  self-negation,  will  not  suspect  him  of 
perpetrating  this  act  of  bathos. 

•Tohnson  has  observed,  that  the  description  of  the  English  army  which  Chatillon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  gives  to  King  Philip,  in  the  first  scene  of  9ie  second  act,  beginning, — 

"  And  all  the  unsettled  humoun  of  the  land,*' — 

may  have  been  suggested  by  the  dramatist's  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  grand  fleet 
despatched  against  Spain  in  1596.  But  here  again  we  must  be  cautious  in  attaching 
particular  meaning  to  descriptions  which  would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  almost  any  expedition. 
The  fleet  which  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Essex  led  against  Cadiz  was  not  the  only  one 
which  had  been  partly  manned  by  gentlemen.     History  furnishes  too  many  instances  where  men 

"  Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs," 

that  they  might  participate  in  adventures  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  Shakespeare  may  have  derived 
the  materials  of  Chatillon's  description  from  the  chronicles  of  different  periods  and  various 
countries.  As  if  to  show,  indeed,  how  fallacious  such  guess-work  often  is,  Johnson  has  attempted 
to  make  a  similar  deduction  from  another  passage  in  this  play.  He  conceived  that  Pandulph's 
denunciation  of  King  John, — 

"  And  meritoriotis>sball  that  hand  be  call*d, 
Canonized,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
^lat  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life,"— 

might  either  refer  to  th»  bull  published  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  canonization  of 
Garnet,  Fawkes,  and  their  accomplices,  who,  in  a  Spanish  book  which  he  had  seen,  are  registered 
as  saints.  The  latter  theory  would  fix  the  writing  of  the  play  after  1605,  and  is  at  once 
demolished  by  a  reference  to  the  corresponding  scene  of  the  old  piece  of  "  King  John,"  printed 
in  1591,  upon  which  this  is  based,  where  the  Legate  denounces  John : — 
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PBELIMIKA&T  NOTICE. 

''ThoB  I  nndnlpk  of  TmSau^  Iflgate  from  ih»i90ftolike  aoa  doe  in  the  name  of  Saint  Peter  and  his  suooeeaor 
our  faohr  ibfcber  Fbpe  IiMoeini,  pfonounoe  thee  aeonned,  diacharging  ereiy  of  thy  autjeots  of  all  datie  and 
fealtie  that  thej  doe  owe  te  thee^  and  pardon  and  ftgrgtvenaaB  of  ainne  to  those  or  them  whatsoever,  which  shall 
oarrie  armes  against  thee,  or  mmtler  thee :  this  I  pronovMs^  and  charge  all  good  men  to  abhorre  thee  as  an 
ezooomiunioate  person." 

Such  lijpoiiheees  as  these,  hcmerer,  if  they  do  little  towaids  establishing  the  dutmologj  of 
Shakespeare's  writings,  are  forcible  confirmations  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote  '^  not  ibr  an  a^,  hat 
for  all  time."  Els  representations  are  so  tnithfiil  and  life-like  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  under- 
takings to  find  a  model  whence  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  drawn  them.  He  describes  the 
ruinous  extrayagance  into  which  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  seduced  in  equipping  theniselTes 
for  a  foreign  enterprise,  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  dealing  with 
a  rebellious  monarch,  with  such  fidelity,  tlutt  we  seem  to  be  reading  a  particular  relation  of 
whichever  individual  occurrence  of  the  kind  our  memory  first  brings  to  notice. 

The  play  of  ''King  John"  stands  pj;ecisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the  old  drama  called 
«  The  Troublesome  Kaigne  of  John  King  of  England,"  &c.,  that  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  '* 
does  to  its  predecessor,  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew."  In  both  cases  the  elder  productions  were 
probably  current  favourites  on  the  stage  when  Shakespeare  first  joined  it ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  customs  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  to  the  dictates  of  his  employers,  he  took  them  up  as  good 
dramatic  subjects,  and  availing  himself  of  the  general  plot  and  leading  incidents  of  each, 
transfused  a  new  vitality  into  the  crude  materials  furnished  by  some  other  workman. 

At  the  present  day  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  vindicate  Shakespeare  fix)m  the  charge 
of  having  falsified  history  in  those  of  his  performances  which  are  founded  on  historical  subjects. 
The  marvel,  indeed,  is,  how  he  has  contrived  to  combine  the  highest  dramatic  effect  with  so 
close  an  adherence  to  historic  truth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  without  any  of  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  the  researches  which  modem  investigation  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  chai'acters  of  particular  personages  and  the  secrets  of  peculiar  transactions.  He  has 
left  us,  notwithstanding,  so  many  masterly  and  instructive  pictures  of  historic  characters  and 
events,  that  it  may  be  safely  said,  the  youth  of  England  would  be  far  less  acquainted  vrith  and 
interested  in  the  veritable  annals  of  their  country,  if  Shakespeare  had  never  written  his  series  of 
Historical  Plays. 


John,  King  of  Enoland. 

Pbihcb  Hbnrt,  his  wm;  aftenDards  Hbitbt  IIL 

Abthub,  Luke  of  Bbetagne,  9on  of  QBrr&ET, 

UUe  Duke  of  Bbbtaoxb,  Ihe  elder  Iroiher  of 

Kino  John. 
WiLLiAK  Mabbbhall,  Ecurl  of  Pembboke. 
Gbffbbt  Fitz-Pbtxb,  Earl  of  Essbx. 
William  Lonoswobb,  Earl  of  Salisbubt. 
Bobbbt  Bioot,  Eatl  of  Nobfolk. 
Hubbbt  Db  Buboh,  CAam&er2atii  to  the  Kino. 
Robbbt   Fauloonbbidgb,  vjn  of  Sib   Robebt 

FAULCONBBinaB. 

pHiLiip  FAiTLCONBBinos,  hie  half  brother,  bastard 

eon  of  Kino  Riohabd  the  Fibst. 
Jakes  Qvbnet,  eervant  to  Ladt  Fauloonbbiboe. 
Petxb  of  PoMFBBT,  a  euppoecd  prophet, 
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Philip,  King  of  Fbancb. 

Lewis,  the  Davphin;  afterwards  Lbwis  YIIL 

AbOHDUKB  of  AUSTBIA. 

Pandulph,  the  Poptfs  Legate. 

Mblun,  a  French  nobleman, 

Chatillon,  ambassador  from   Fbancb  to  Kino 

John. 
Elinob,  the  ividow  of  Henbt  H,  and  mother  of 

Kino  John. 
OoNBTANGB,  mother  0/ Abthub. 
Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile, 

and  niece  to  Kino  John. 
Ladt   FAnLCONBBinoB,  mother  to   Philip   and 

ROBEBT  FaULCONBBIDOE. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  divers  other  attendants,  Sherif, 
Heralds,  Okisens,  Ofieers,  Soldiers,  and  Mes- 
sengers, 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — ^Northampton.     A  JRoom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Kmo  John,  Elinor,  ike  Queen-!Mk)ther, 
Pbmbboks,  Essex,  Salisbubt,  and  others y 
with  Chatillon.'^ 

K  John.  Now  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us? 


*  Chatillon.]  In  the  old  copy  thU  name  is  »pclt  ChaUjflUm, 
or  CkotmUm, 


Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  hehaviour,  to  the  majesty. 
The  horrowM  majesty,  of  England  here. 

Eli.  a  strange  heginning ; — ^borrow'd  majesty  1 
K.    John.    Silence,  good  mother;    hear  the 

embassy. 
Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
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ACT  L] 


KING  JOHN. 


[aCEXI  L 


Of  thy  decease  brother  Geffrey's  soDi 
Arthur  Plantageiiet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  £Eur  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usuipingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlmcnt :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth. 
The  &rthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So  hence !  be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen*  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honoumblo  conduct  let  him  have  : 
Pembroke,  look  to't — ^Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Ell  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage**  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right, 
for  us. 

Ell  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear. 
Which  none  but  Heaven,  and  you,  and  T,  shall 
hcai*. 


Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who  whis- 
pers Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  con- 
troversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you. 


*  And  sullen  pre*age—'\  That  is,  dolrful,  melancholm  presage. 
Thus,  In  "  Henry  IV."  Pan  11.  Act  I.  8c.  I,— 


-  and  his  tongue 


Sounds  ever  after  as  a  ««//<»  bell, 
Remember'd  knolUng  a  departing  Mend.'* 
t>  The  manage—]  Manafft  of  old  meant  government,  contrcf, 
administration  :— 
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That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  [_£xU  Slierif. 
Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

Be-enter  Sheriff,  with  Bobbbt  FAn]:.coKBBiDGE, 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother, 

What  men  are  you  ? 

Bast.  Your  fiuthfrd  subject,  I ;  a  gentleman. 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  C(Bur-dc-lion,  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  AMiat  art  thou  ? . 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that   same   Faul- 
conbridge. 

K  John.  Is  ti^t  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the 
heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  motlier ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Ell  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother, 
And  wound  her  honour,  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a-ycar : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother^s  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow — Wliy,  being 
younger  bom, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r'  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 
O,  old  sir  Robert  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  Heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee ! 

K.  John.  TNHiy,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven 
lent  us  here ! 

Ev-  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  fiace ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him  : 


••  and  to  him  put 

The  manage  of  my  tiate." 

The  Tempe»t,  Act  I.  S«.  t 
c  But  whe'r  I  be  a*  true  begoi,—^  This  contraction  of  wkMhtr 
is  frequent  both  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries ;  but  thef 
Boem  usually  to  have  written  it  where. 


Do  jou  not  read  some  tokens  of  mj  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak, 
"What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my 
father ; 
With  that  half-face  •  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat,  five  hundred  pound  a-year  !  (1) 

Bob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 

Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land ; 
ITour  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Bob.  And  once  dispatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  father's ; 


•  With  that  half-face— 1  This  it  a  correction  of  Theohald'i ;  the 
folio,  1623,  reading.  •'  with  half  that  /ae«." 

^  And  took  it,  on  his  death,—]  Steevens  is  the  onlv  one  of  the 
commentators  who  notices  this  expression ;  and  he  interprets  it 
to  mean,  "entertained  it  as  his  fixed  opinion,  when  he  was  dying." 
We  believe  it  was  a  common  form  of  itpeech,  and  signified  that  he 
•wore,  or  took  oatk^  upon  hi*  death,  of  the  truth  of  his  belief. 
Thus  Falstair,  "  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2,  says, 
'* and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  tan, 
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Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak ; 
But  truth  is  truth  :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, — 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,— 
Wlien  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me  ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death,^ 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers  ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 


I  took  *t  upon  my  honour  thou  hadst  it  not.'*  And  Prince  Henry, 
in  the  First  Part  of  "Henry  IV."  Act  II.  Sc.  4,— "They  take 
it  already  upon  their  salvation."  So,  also,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  "The  Lover's  Progres*,**  Act  V.  Sc.  3,— 


" Upon  my  death 

1  take  it  uncompelled,  that  they  were  guilty." 

We  still  say,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  honour,  meaning,  /  swear 
or  declare  upon  my  life,  &c. 

V 


▲OT  L] 


KING  JOHN. 


[aom  L 


In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  fit>m  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  clum  him  ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  hb,  refuse  him.  This  concludes,* — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether*'  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faul- 
conbridge. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  CoBur-de-Uon, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,®  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert*  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd,  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose,    Igoes  ;  (2) 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  three  farthings 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I  'd  t  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob*  in  any  case.         [fortune, 

Eli.  I  like  thee  welL     Wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance: 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pound  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I  ^  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Out  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

£.  John.   From    henceforth    bear    his   name 
whose  form  thou  bearest : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  t  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother — ^by  the  mother's  side,  give  me 
your  hand ; 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  Roberts.  (f)  Pint  folio,  1  would. 

(t)  Pint  folio,  rite. 

»  This  concludes,— 1  *'This  it  a  decisive  argumenL  As  jour 
father,  if  he  liked  him,  could  not  have  been  forced  to  resign  him ; 
■o.  not  liking  him,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  reject  him."— Johkson. 

D  Whether— 3  According  to  strict  prosody  this  word  should 
have  been  contracted,  as  in  an  instance  Just  noted,  to  whe'r;  but 
the  old  writers,  or  theiz  printers,  exhibited  great  laxity  in  such 
cases. 

c  Lord  of  thy  presence,—]  Queen  Elinor,  prepossessed  by 
Philip's  gallant  bearing  and  likeness  to  her  son,  ft-ames  her 
question  so  as  to  discover  whether  he  prefers  to  rest  his  claim 
to  future  distinction  as  the  heir  of  Paulconbridge,  or  as  the 
supposed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion  :—*<  Would  you  rather  be  a  Paul- 
conbridge, resembling  four  brother t  but  possessed  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year  in  land ;  or  the  reputed  son  of  King  Richard, 
with  tiwUktr  personal  endowments  to  his,  and  no  land  at  all  r " 
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My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land : — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  bj  truth. 
What  though? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  :  • 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot. 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge :  now  hast  thou 
thy  desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squira — 
Come,  madam, — and  come,  Richard:   we   most 

speeci. 
For  France,  for  France !  for  it  is  more  tlian  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :   good  fortune  come  to 
thee! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  aU  except  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : — 
Good  den,  sir  Richard. — God-a-merct/,  fellow; 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter, 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  : 
'Tis  too  respective,'  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.     Now,  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess  ;(3) 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man*  of  countries :  My  dear  sir. 
Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin, 
/  shall  beseech  you — ^that  is  Question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  Answer  like  an  A  B  C*  book : 
0,  sir,  says  Answer,  ctt  your  best  command; 
At  your  einploymenJt ;  at  your  service,  sir : — 
No,  sir  J  says  Question,  /,  sweet  sir^  at  yours  : 
And  so,  ere  Answer  knows  what  Question  would, 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  tidking  of  tiie  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 


d  I  would  not  be  sir  Nob—}  So  the  second  folio,  16SS ;  the  first 
has,  ••//would." 

•  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch :]  ProTerbial  sayings 
applied  to  illegitimate  children ;— ••  Woe  worth  the  time  that  ever 
I  gave  suck  to  a  child  that  came  in  at  the  window  I'*— The  Famiif 
of  Love,  1608.  So,  also,  in  ••  The  Witches  of  Lancashire,"  by 
Heywood  and  Broome,  1634 :— **  — —  it  appears  you  came  in 
at  the  window.** — "  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  scorn  my 
grannam's  cat  to  leap  over  the  hatch." 


f  Too  respective,—]    Too  min^fult  considerate^  retrospective; 
dnot,  I  believe,  as  Steevens  interpreu  it,  **  respectful,'*  **for- 


and 


fr  Mft  picked  ma«i— ]  See  Note  (d),  p.  82,  of  the  present  volume, 
h  Like  an  ABC  book:]  These  letters  are  printed  as  they  were 
pronounced,  Absejf,  in  the  old  copies.    An  Abseg,  or  A  It  C  book, 
was  a  book  to  teach  the  young  their  letters,  catechism,  See, :— 
"  In  the  if  B  C  of  bokes  the  least, 
Yt  is  written,  Deus  chaHtas  est." 


ACT  I.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCSNB  I. 


It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society, 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself: 

Por  he  is  hut  a  hastard  to  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack*  of  observation ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion,  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

AVhich,  though  I  wiU  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  mj  psing. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

O  me  !  it  is  my  mother. 

£fUer  Lady  Faulconbhidoe  and  Jamss 

GURNKY. 

How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

La.  Fauic.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother? 
where  is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son? 
Colbrand  tlie  giant,*  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so  ? 

La.  Faulc.  Sir  Robert's  son  I   ay,   thou  un- 
reverend  boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scom'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 

while  ? 
GuK.  Good  leave,**  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Fhilip  I — sparrow  !  • — James, 

There's  toys  abroad;"*  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

{Exit  GuBN. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robeit  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good- Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry — to  confess — 
Could  hef  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 


•  Old  copies,  tmoakt.  (t)  Old  copies  omiti  he, 

•  Colbrand  the  giaiit, — ]  This  was  the  Danish  giant  whom  the 

"•        ■  *  •     ■  Istan. 

Poly- 


renowned  Guy  of  Warwick  overcame  in  the  presence  of  Athelstan. 
A  description  of  the  combat  will  be  found  in  Drayton's  '"*  * 


clbion."  Twelfth  Song. 

b  £ood  leave,—]  "  Oood  leave,"  Steevens  says,  "  means  a  read$ 
atsent.** 

c  Philip  I— sparrow !— 1  The  sparrow  was  very  early  known  by 
the  name  Sir  Richard  disdains,  perhaps  ftom  its  note,  to  which 
Catullus  alludes  :— 

*'  Sed  circumsiliens  roodo  hue,  modo  illuc, 
Ad  solam  dominam  vuqut  pipitabaV* 
Thus,  in  Lyly's  "  Mother  Bombie:"— 


• cry 

Phip  phip  the  iparrowfs  as  they  fly/ 


We  know  his  handiwork. — Therefore,  good  mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  help  to  make  this  leg. 

La.   Faulc.    Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy 

brother  too,  [honour  ? 

That  for  thine  own  gain   shouldst   defend   mine 

What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave? 

Bast.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — ^Basilisco- 
Hke;(4) 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all,  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope  ;  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

La.  Faulc.    Hast    thou     denied    thyself    a 
Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithiully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

La.  Faulc.  King  Richard  Cceur-de-lion  was 
thy  father : 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed : — 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  ! — 
Thou*  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly ; 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatchM  force 
The  awle&s  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
"VVTio  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
AMien  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies;  I  say,  'twas  not. 

IFxeuntM 


Skelton,  too,  has  a  long  poem,  the  title  of  which  i»"PhgUpp 
Sparowe.** 

d  There's  toys  abroad;]  Top*  may  mean  here  rK«ottr«,  idle 
reportB,  and  the  like ;  or  triek*,  devieee,  tc. ;  for  Shakespeare  uses 
the  word  with  Rreat  latitude. 

•  Thou  ari  the  t«««e-  ]  The  old  copy  has,  **  That  art,*'  &c. ;  for 
which  Rowe  substituted  Thou,  6c.  Some  alteration  was  certainly 
required ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory.  J  am  half  persuaded  the 
misprint  to  be  corrected  is  in  the  preceding  line,  and  thai  we 
ougnt  to  read,— 

"  Hearen  lay  not  my  transgression  to  thp  charge 
That  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence ! " 

She  had  a  moment  before  confessed  that  Richard  Coeur-de-lion 
was  his  father;  and  "  Thorn  art  the  issue"  is  a  needless  zepetitlon 
of  the  avowaL 


v2 


ACT  IL 
SCEXE  L^France.     Before  the  Walk  of  Anglers. 


Enter  &n  one  mde,  the  Archdute  op  AtraTBiA, 

and  Farces;  on  the  otker^  Philip,  Kin^  of 
France,  and  Forces;  Lewis,  Conbtancb, 
AnTiifjit,  and  Attendauts. 

Lew.  Before  Anpers  well  met,  brave  Austria, — 
Arthur,  that  great  fuve -runner  of  thj  blocul, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  bciiit,(l) 
And  fonght  the  liolj  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  tliii^  brave  duke  eame  enrlj  to  hia  grave : 
And,  for  nmentls  to  his  poaterity, 
At  our  importanee'^  hither  is  he  eomo 


»  At  oMf  impnrUnpif— ]    At  our  imp^rinnitf.    Bee  Note  E«]i, 
p.  liS,  of  the  [>re«e]]i  volunie. 


mt 


To  upread  his  eolours,  boy,  m  thy  behaif ; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usnrpatlon 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  Engli.^h  John  : 

Embraee  him,  love  him,  grlvc  him  welcome  hither. 

Aeth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-dc-lion'a 
deathf 
The  rather,  that  yon  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Weleome  before  the  gates  of  Angier^^,  duke. 

Lrw,  a   noble   boy  I  who  would  not  do  thee 
right  ? 

AraT.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kisg. 
As  seal  to  tliis  indenture  of  my  love ; 


J 


Aov  n.] 


^IKG  JOHN 


[soEira  z. 


That  to  mj  home  I  will  no  more  retarn, 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  hack  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-wall^  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Eren  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
VTill  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 

thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him 

strength, 
To  make  a  more*  requital  to  your  love. 

AusT.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift 

their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

£.  Phi.  Well,  then,  to  work ;  our  cannon  shall 

be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages : — 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood  : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war  ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot-rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed.^ 


Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — ^lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger  ChatiUon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege, 
And  stir  ihem  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms ;  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient'  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 


•  A  mora  rfquiUU—'\  That  it.  a  arutier  requital.    Thus,  in 
"  Henry  IV."  Pt.  I.  Act  IV.  8c.  8,— 

"The  mart  and  lets  came  in  with  cap  and  knee." 

b  So  Indirectly  tktd.]  So  wrongfvUp  ihed.    The  word  occun 
again  with  tha  lame  meaning  in  **  Henry  V."  Act  II.  8c.  4,— 


An  Ate,*  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain  ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd  : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Druma  heat. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Pm.  How  much  unlook'd-for  is  this  ex- 
pedition ! 

AusT.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  Kino  John,  Eunob,  Blanch,  the 
Bastard,  Pembeokb,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in 
peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  I 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war 
return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace ! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine, 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Out-fac^  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face ; — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Gefirey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Gfeflrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom, 
And  this  his  son ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right. 


(•)  First  folio,  Act, 

'* he  hids  you  then  reslfrn 

Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirfcth  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. " 


•  ^re  expedient— 1  Sxptditiout,  immtdiaU, 
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ACT  n.] 


KIKG  JOHN. 


[SCESS  I. 


And  this  is  Geffrefa,     In  the  name  of  God 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  living  Wood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great 
commission,  France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge  that  stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast^  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it, 

X.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse — it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  WTio  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer; — ^thy  usurping 
son. 

Ell  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  !** 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  ;  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geflrey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  I     By  my  soul,  I  think, 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot ; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots 
thy  father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandame,  boy,   that 
would  blot  thee. 

Aust.  Peace ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone.** 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes,* 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right: 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  I 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass : — (2) 


*  /»  any  breait—]  The  first  folio  has  beast ;  corrected  in  the 
edition  of  1632. 

b  J  hat  thott  may$i  be  a  ijueen,  and  check  the  wmrld  /]  It  haa 
been  doubted  whether  Shakespeare,  who  appears  to  have  had 
cogniiance  of  nearly  every  sport  and  pastime  of  hit  age,  was 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  game  of  chesi;  we  beliere  the 
present  passage  may  be  taken  to  settle  the  question  decisively. 
The  allusion  is  obviously  to  the  Queen  of  the  chess-board,  which, 
in  this  country,  was  invested  with  those  remarkable  powers  that 
render  her  by  far  the  most  powerful  piece  in  the  game,  somewhere 
about  the  second  decade  of  the  I6th  century. 

e  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  toith  you. 
An  'a  may  ealeh  your  hide  and  you  alone.] 
The  circumstance  which  more  particularly  awakens  the  wrath 
of  Faulcocbridge  against  Austria,  namely,  that  after  having 
caused  the  death  of  King  Richard  Coeui-de-lion,  he  now  wore  the 
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But,  ass.  111  take  that  burden  from  your  back ; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  cnu^ 
Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  ihak  deah 
our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breaUi  ? 
King     Philip,     determine    what    we    shall    do 
straight* 
K.  Phi.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  con- 
ference. 
Eong  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 
£ngland  and  Ireland,  Anjou,'  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 
K.  John.  My  life   as  soon ! — ^I  do  defy  thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand. 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win  : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandame,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it (3)  grandame,  child  ; 
Give  grandame  kingdom,  and  it  grandame  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There 's  a  good  grandame. 

Arth.  Gbod  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 
Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 

weeps. 
Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does, 
or  no! 
His  grandame's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's 

shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor 

eyes. 
Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal   beads  Heaven  shall  he 

brib'd. 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 

earth! 
Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son. 


lion's'  hide  which  had  belonged  to  that  prince,  Shakespeare  has 
omitted  to  mention.  In  the  old  play  this  incident  is  properly 
specified, — 

BoMtard.  **  how  do  my  sinews  shake? 

My  Cither's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoyle! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Base  heardgroom,  coward,  peasant,  worse  than  a  threshing  slare, 
What  mak'st  thou  with  the  trophie  of  a  king  ?" 

d  The  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  gaee,—^  "  Mortuo  leoni  et  lepovea 
insultant."— £ra«mj  Adagia. 

«  King  Philip,  determine—}  The  old  copies  hare  *'King 
Lewie"  frc,  aitd  prefix  Lewie  to  the  next  speech,  which  evidently 
belongs  to  the  King. 

f  Anjou,— ]  The  old  editions  read  if  fip'«r«.  Theobald  made  the 
necessuy  alteration. 


lipin^-'v''^^^'  -* 


Infortanatc  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  hira, 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin -conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he 's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin,* 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue ; — plagued  for  her. 
And  with  her  plagued ;  her  sin,  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin ; 
All  punish *d  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her.     A  plague  upon  her ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvisM  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked 
will, 
A  woman's  will,  a  canker'd  grandame's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady;  pause,  or  be  more  tem- 
perate: 


•  That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin,  &c.]  The  only 
departure  from  the  old  text  in  this  obscure  passage  is  in  the 
punctuation,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  i  in  the  sentence  of  the 
second  clause — 

"  And  with  her  plagued " 

which  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Roderick. 

In  the  original,  where  it  nins  as  follows,  the  whole  passage  is 
pointed  with  a  ruthless  disregard  of  meaning :— 


It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim  I  *• 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers ;  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 


Trumpet  sounds.   Enter  Citizens  upon  the  Walls. 

CiT.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K  Phi.  Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle — 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage, — therefore,  hear 
us  first. 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement. 


" I  hare  but  this  to  say. 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her,  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague  her  sin  :  his  injury 
Her  injury  the  Beadle  to  her  sin, 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her." 
t>  To  cry  aim  f]  See  note  (•),  page  39,  of  the  present  volume. 
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ACT  It] 


KING  JOHN. 


[iCS57  I. 


The  cfitsnona  haT©  their  bowels  Ml  of  wrath, 

And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  apit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  *geinst  jour  walls : 

All  preparation  for  a  bloody  Biege, 

And  merciless  proceedings  by  these  French, 

Confronta*  your  city*s  eyeat  your  winking  gates  j 

And  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 

That  a.^  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance^* 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishahited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peaee> 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  trng. 

Who  painfidly,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gatea. 

To  Piive  UT I  scratched  your  citj^B  threatened  cheeks, — 

Behold,  llie  French,  amazed,  vouchsafe  a  parle; 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrappM  in  firej 

To  make  a  ehaking  fever  in  your  walls » 

They  phoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithlesH  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 

And  let  us  in.    Your  king,  whose  laboured  spirits, 

For  wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

Craves  harbourage  within  your  city  vralls. 

K.  Phi.  ^?hen  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  moat  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  hira  it  holds,  stands  young  Flantageuet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o*er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys  ; 
For  this  down -trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  Keal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To   him   that   owes^*)  it, — namely,   this  young 

prince ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear» 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  o^ence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvei'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
Wcj  will  beat  home  that  lusty  blood  again ^ 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  again  at  vour  town. 
And   leave   your  children,    wives,   and    you,    in 

peace: 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  ofiiir^ 


•  tonmnttf  yifur  eitj/'M  ifn,—^  Th«  orlfflnsl  hsi  epffl/ort^  which 
waa  RlErrrd  hy  lAovtt  to  confront .  Mr,  CoUler't  ^3.  uiDmator 
read  A.  Cnme  'fore  your  city's  eye*. 

b  Ordli5ance.— ]  The  old  apclUng  of  IhU  wort  ihouM  be 
retained  here  t9T  the  meatun^i  take. 
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Tis  not  the  roundure'  of  your  old-fac*d  walli 
Can  bide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war* 
Though  aJi  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbourM  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  ufi^  shall  your  city  call  ua  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  hare  challeng' d  it  ? 
Or  simll  we  give  the  signal  to  our  ragt*. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

CiT.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  Knglaud^a 
suhjectB ; 
For  hira,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 
K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  kin^,  and  let 

me  in* 
CiT.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  worid. 
K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice    fifteen    thousand    hearts    of    Engla&d'B 
breed, — 
Bast.  Bastards,  and  else.  \^  A  side, 

K,  JoHx.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  liTes^ 
K.  Phi.   As  many,  and  as  well -bom  bloods  as 

those, — - 
Bast.  Some  bastards*,  too.  [A^de, 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his 

claim. 
CiT.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  wortliiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both* 
K.  JoHx.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleets 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  I 

K,  Phi.  Amen,   Amen  ! — Mount,    chevaliers  1 

to  arms  I 
Bast,  St.  George,  that  8windg*d  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horeeback  at  mine  hostess'  door,* 
Teach  us  some  fence ! ^Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your   den,   sirrah   \_to  Austbiaj,   with  your 

lioncfis, 
I'd  set  an  oi-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

ArsT.  Peace  ;  no  more* 

Bast.  O,    tremble,   for    you    hear    the    lion 

roar  I 
K.  JonK-  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we  '11 
set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regimenti. 


f  The  roundtirt — ]    Hounrfurt^  er,  ]u  tbo  old  coplei  ipeU  it, 
TittndfT,  mtunt  Urtlv,  from  the  Frencb^  rftndtur. 
d  St.  GeargCt  Jtc]  In  the  old  it%%  thii  p«Mage  ram  thU4,— 
"St.  Georgft  tbat  twIodiM  tlie  drh^dh. 
And  Bre  line*  titi  o«  ^i  bon«bKlL  ki  mtiiB  h«r«i«  4!o«r,**  fre. 


▲or  XL] 


KING  JOHN. 


[lOSinB  XL 


Babt.  Speed  ihen^  to  take  advantage  of  the 

field. 
K.  Psx.  It  Bball  bo  bo; — [to  Lbwis]  and  at 
the  other  lull 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — Qod,  and  our  right  I 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  IL—I%etame, 

Alarunu  and  Excursions;  then  a  Retreat.  Enter 
a  French  Herald,  wUh  Trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

Fa.  Heb,  You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your 
gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
"Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground ; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  groyelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth ; 
And  yictory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours  I 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  Trumpets, 

Exo.  Heb.  Eejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring 

your  beUs ; 
King   John,  your  king    and    England's,   doth 

approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day ! 
Their  armours,   that  march'd   hence  so   silyer- 

bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them   when   we  first  march'd 

forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,*  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
HxTBEBT.*  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 

behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 


»  And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,—]  It  appean  to  have 
iMon  a  practice  of  the  chase  formerly  for  the  huntsmen  to  steep 
their  hands  in  the  hlood  of  the  deer  as  a  trophy.  Thus  in 
'*  Julius  CsBsar,"  Act  III.  Sc.  I,— 

" here  thV  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil  and  erim$on*d  in  thff  Itfkt.** 

b  Hubert.}  In  the  early  copies  several  speeches  of  the  present 
•eene  hare  this  prefix,  and  Shakespeare  may  have  intended  to 
represent  Hubert  as  a  citiien  of  Angiert;  but  the  more  probable 
explanation  is,  that  the  name  was  prefixed  merely  because  it  was 


Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered 
blows; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  eon- 
fronted  power : 

Both  are  alike,  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must  prove  greatest:  while  they  weigh  so 
even. 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither ;  yet  for  both. 

Re-enter,  at  one  side,  Kino  John,  vnth  his  Power, 
Elinob,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the 
other,  Kino  Philip,  Lbwis,  Austria,  and 
Forces. 

K  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run"  on. 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean  ? 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop 
of  blood 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more.     And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-bonie  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  anns 

we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead  ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty!  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel. 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing^  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal-potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 
admit? 


the  custom  of  the  aetor  who  personated  the  oharaeter  of  Hubert 
to  "  double"  with  it  that  of  the  Angiers*  spokesman. 

«  Sap,  ihall  tht  eurrtni  of  onr  right  run  »n,— ]  So  the  second 
folio;  the  first  has  roms^  a  likely  misprint  of  ronme. 

*  Mousing  th4^€*h  ofmtn,^}  For  mousing  Pope  substituted  a 
less  expressive  term,  mouthing,  which  Malone  Terjr  properly  re- 
Jected,  and  restored  the  old  word.  Mouaing  meant  gorging 
devouring.  Thus,  in  Decker's  ••  WonderAil  Year,"  1603,— 

"  Whilst  Troy  was  swilling  sack  and  sugar,  and  MoiwiiM  Ik* 
▼enison,"  *o.  ^  "* 
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AOT  n.] 


EDTG  JOHN. 


[sosm  n. 


K.  Pm.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England;  who's 

your  king  ? 
HxTBBKT.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know 

the  king. 
K.  Pm.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his 

right. 
K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

HuBBRT.  A  greater  power  than  wo  denies  all 

this; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scniple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates. 
Kings,  of  our  fear  ;*  until  our  fears,  resolved, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  deposM. 
Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroylcs'*  of  Angiei-s 

flout  you,  kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  ruPd  by  mo ; 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, (5) 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charg^  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul -fearing  clamours  haye  brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : — 
I M  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. — 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again, 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion  ; 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above 

our  heads, 
I  like  it  well ; — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.   An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
5eing  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 


»  Kings,  of  our  fear;]  This  passage  has  been  a  good  deal 
discussed.    Warburton  and  Johnson  read, — 

••  Kings  are  our  fears; " — 
Tyrwhitt,— 

"  King'd  of  our  fears ;  •' — 

which  latter  is  the  reading  usually  adopted.  Mr.  Knight  adheres 
to  the  original  text ;  but  his  interpretation  of  it  is  to  us  unfathom- 
able. The  meaning  of  the  speaker,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
we  imagine  to  be  simply  this,— Each  of  you  lays  claim  to  our 
allegiance,  but  neither  has  produced  satbfactory  proof  of  his  right 
to  it;  and  until  all  doubts  upon  that  point  are  resolved,  we  shall 
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As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground^ 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell, 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 
K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you 

assault? 
K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruc- 
tion 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 
ArsT.  I,  from  the  north. 
K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 
Bast.  O  prudent  discipline!    From  north  to 
south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

lAside. 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away  ! 

Hubert.  Hear  us,  great  kings:    vouchsafe  a 
while  to  stay, 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound, 
Eescue  those  breathing  Hves  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field : 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  &vour ;  we  are  bent 

to  hear. 
Hubert.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the 
lady  Blanch,^ 
Is  near  to  England :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Wliere  should  he  find  it  fidrer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete ; 
If  not  complete,  O  say,*  he  is  not  she : 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  b  not  he :      * 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  ♦  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Wliose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 


(•)  Old  copies,  (w. 

trust  to  our  atrong-barred  gaiet  as  the  protectors,  or  Kingt^  of  our 
fear. 

b  TMete  scroyles— ]  From  the  French  e$crouellei^  tenbhg 
rogues. 

c  The  ladg  Blanch,—]  This  lady  was  daughter  to  Alphonso  the 
Ninth,  King  of  Castile,  and  was  niece  to  King  John,  by  his 
sister  Eleanor. 

d  If  not  complete,  O  tag, — ]  The  old  copy  reads : — 
"  If  not  complete  o/,  say,—  " 
Hanmer  first  suggested  the  alteration. 


ACT  IL] 


KING  JOHN. 


[BOENI  IL 


Two    Buch    controlling    bounds    shall    you    be, 

kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  jou  marrj  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can, 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match , 
"With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
^  The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Xiions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  ftxrj  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  stay,* 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas, 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
'What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He   speaks  plain   cannon-fire,   and  smoke,  and 

bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  wortls. 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father,  dad. 
EiJ.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this 

match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them,  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  ^  of  this  ambition ; 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

HuBEBT.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties. 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 
K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been 

forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city.     What  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If   that    the    Dauphin    there,    thy 

princely  son. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read — I  lave, 


•  Were*i  a  •tay,— ]  Siap,  if  that  be  the  poet's  word,  U  used,  we 
•appose,  in  the  sense  of  a  sudden  check  or  obstacle.  It  may  not  be 
the  most  suitable  expression  to  introduce  the  following  line ;  but 
it  appears  at  least  as  good  as  Jlaw  or  «ay,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  supersede  it. 

b  Are  capable  of  tki*  ambWon  ,-1  Capable  is  imprettible,  tut- 
eepiidle.    So,  in  the  next  Act,  Constance  says,— 

" 1  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears." 


Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 

For  Anjou,*  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 

And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 

Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  ;  and  make  her  rich 

In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 

A&  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 

Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K  Phl  WTiat  sayst  thou,  boy  ?  look  in   the 
lady's  face. 

IjEW.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
WTiich  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  ^  of  her  eye. 

[  Whispers  with  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her 
eye  !— 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! — 
And  quartered  in  her  heart ! — ^he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,   and  drawn,  and  quartered,  there 

should  be, 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he.  [Aside, 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is 
mine. 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — ^that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be 

your  judge, 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  "Wliat  say  these  young  ones  ?    What 
say  you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.    That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still 
to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,   prince  Dauphin ;   can 
you  love  this  lady  ? 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  reirain  from  love  ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 


(*)  Old  copies,  Angiert. 

and  "  Hamlet,"  Act  III.  8c.  4,— 

"  His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable." 

e   The  Jlnitering  table—]     Table   the  expositors   define  to 
mean  picture^  or  the  board  or  canvas  on  which  any  object  is 
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AOT  XL] 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  giro  Yolquessen,*  Tounine, 
Maine, 
Poictien,  and  Anjou,  these  five  proyinees, 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. 
Philip  of  France,  if  diou  he  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thj  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well.     Young  princes,  dose 
jour  hands. 

AuBT.  And  your  lips  too ;  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd.^ 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your 
gates; 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made, 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently, 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  he  solemniz'd. 
Is  not  die  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much : 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate'  at  your  high- 
ness' tent. 

K.  Phi.  And,  hy  my  fiuth,  this  league  that  we 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?     In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  Gk)d  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all. 

For  we  '11  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Biclunond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance  ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity : — I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd-for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. — The 
Citizens  retire  from  the  walls. 


KXNGJOHN.  [MssxiL 

Bast.  Mad    world!  mad   kings!   mad   com- 
position ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed^  with  a  part : 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  bnckled  on. 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  Ood's  own  soldier,  rounded*  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil. 
That  broker,'  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith ; 
That  daily  break- vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of   beggars,  old    men,    young    men, 

maids, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 

that; 
That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  conmioditj,' 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised*"  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground  ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye^  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid,^ 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say, — there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say, — there  is  no  vice  but  beggary : 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord  !  for  I  will  worship  thee ! 

[Exit. 


•  Volquessen,— 1  The  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  France  now 
called  Le  Vexin;  in  Latin,  Pagiu  Felocauiniu.  Thus,  in  the  old 
play,- 

"  And  here  in  marriage  I  do  give  with  her, 
From  me  and  my  succettors,  English  kings, 
Volaueston^  Poiler»t  Anjou,  Torain,  Main, 
And  thirtie  thousand  markes  of  stipened  eojne." 
b  When  J  wu  Jlr$t  assur'd.]  In  the  previous  line  auwred  is 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense ;  here  it  means  a^ameed  or  eoniraeUd. 
The  kiss  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  betrothing.     So,  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  Act  V.  8c.  1,— 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love 
Attested  by  the  Ao/y  clote  ofUpt,** 
e  Sad  and  passionate—]  Pauional*  tn  this  place  signifies  per- 
tu'bed,  agitaiedf  not  iratcible. 

4  WilHngly  departed  with—]  That  is,  parted  with.  Depart 
and  pari  were  used  of  old  synonymously.  See  note  (»),  page  62, 
of  the  present  volume. 


•  Rounded  in  the  ear—']  InHnuated^  whiapered  la  the  ear. 
Thus,  in  the  '<  Spanish  Tragedy,"  Act  i.— 

"  Forthwith  Revenge  she  rounded  thee  in  th*  ear." 

f  That  broker,—]  Broker  in  old  language  usually  meant  • 
pander,  or  procurea ;  but  sometimes  also,  as  in  thu  passage, 
a  diitemhler,  or  cheat. 

8  Tickling  commodity,—]  CommodUp  is  advantage,  eelf-intereai. 
So,  in  «'Baniaby  Riche's  Farewell  to  MiUtarie  Profusion:**— 
"  In  the  whiche  Fineo,  to  his  greate  contentment,  had  the  oama- 
dilie  daiely  to  see  his  Fiamma,'^ftc. 

^  Peised—]  That  i»,  balanced,  pt.ieed. 

i  On  the  outwar.i  eye—]  A  continuation  of  the  wel1-«ustaiiied 
metaphor  derived  ttom  the  game  of  bowls.  The  aperture  on  one 
side  which  contains  the  biat  or  weight  that  inclines  the  bowl,  in 
running,  from  a  direct  course,  was  sometimes  called  the  eye. 

k  His  own  determined  aid,—"]  Mason  suggested,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  we  should  read  am,  instead  of  aid. 


ACT  in.* 

SCENE    l.—The  iame.      The  French  King'*  Tent. 


Enter  Constance,  Arthuh,  and  Salisbuby. 

Const.  Gk)ne  to  be  married !  gone  to  swear  a  peace ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  I  Grone  to  be  friends ! 


*  Act  in.}  In  the  old  copy  the  Second  Act  extended  to  the 
conclusion  or  the  speech  of  Lady  Constance,  when  she  throws 
herself  upon  the  ground.  The  dlTlsiun  now  always  adopted  was 
made  by  Theobald. 


Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch?    and    Blanch  those 

provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  mis-spoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advis'd,^  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 


b  Bi  well  advis'd,— 1  Be  thoroughly  auurtd.  Aivitedt  In  this 
sense,  is  common  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  books  of  hit 
time. 
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ACT  IIL] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCSHIL 


It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so : 

I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee  ;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable*  of  fears, 

Oppress'd  with  wrongs,   and    therefore    full    of 

fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  trace,* 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  thw  one  word, — ^whether  thy  tale  be  trae. 

Sal.    As  trae  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them 
false. 
That  <rvfe  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  trae. 

Const.    O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this 
sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch!  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou? 
France  friend  with  England !   what  becomes  of 

me?— 
Fellow,  be  gone  :  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  "VMiat  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless^  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,* 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content. 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great ; 


»  Capable  offean,^}  See  note  (t>),  page  297. 
b  I  cannot  take  a  truce,—]  To  lake  truce,  in  the  language  of  our 
author,  meant  to  make  peace.    Thus,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
Actlll.Sc.  1,— 

"  Romeo 

Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tyhalt  deaf  to  peace ." 
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Of  Nature's  ^fts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  Fortune,  0 ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  Franee 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John  : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go 
with  thee ; 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud, 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoutW 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  throws  herself  on  the  ff  round. 


Enter    Kino     John,    King     Philip,     Lewis, 
Blanch,   Elinob,    Bastard,    Austbla^    cmd 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.   'Tis   true,  fair   daughter;    and   this 
blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist ; 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day  I — 

[iising. 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd?  what  hath  it. done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week. 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury: 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  stUl,  let  wives  ^ith  child 
Pray  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  tliis  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd :  • 
But  on  this  day'  let  seamen  fear  no  w^rack  ; 
No  bargains  break,  tliat  are  not  this  day  made : 


c  Sightless—]  Uneighily. 
d  Prodigious,—]  Monstrous. 

•  Prodigiously   be  cross'd:]    That  is,  le  frustrated  bg  tkeir 
burdens  proving  monsters,  or  prodigies. 
f  But  on  this  daff—]  £scept,  or  unless,  on  this  day. 


ACT  in.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[sciinfl  I. 


This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end, 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  I 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no 
cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  'You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling  majesty;  which,  being  touched,  and 

tried. 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours. 
The  grappling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace,* 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league : — 
Arm,  arm,   you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd 

kings  I 
A  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
liCt  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day*  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  Idngs  I 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  I 

AusT.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me 
a  war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria  !(2)  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward. 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  Fortune's  chiunpion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  I  thou  art  peijur'd  too, 
And   sooth'st   up   greatness.     What  a  fool  art 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party !   Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?    Bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

AirsT.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words 
to  me! 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs. 

AusT.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant 
limb.^. 

K.  John.  Wc  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget 
thyself. 


(*}  Old  copies,  days. 

*  The  grappling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
Is  cold  in  amity,  and  painted  peace, — ] 
The  ingenious  annotator  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  would  read  "faint 
in  peace ;"  but  if  any  alteration  be  required,  of  which  I  am  by  no 


UrUcr  Pandulph. 


X.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven ! — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou,  agwnst  the  church,  our  holy  mother,  ^ 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.   "WTiat  earthly*  name  to    interro- 
gatories** 
Can  taskf  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in 
this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish : 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worshipped  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  lite.(8) 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Home  to  cui'se  a  while ! 


(•)  Old  copies,  earthie. 


(t)  Old  copiea,  tost. 


means  certain,  it  should  be  simply  to  read  coifd  for  cold.    The 
meaning  seems  to  be, — The  vigorous  arms  are  coiled  in  amity, 
and  nim-visaged  war  become  a  smooth-faced  peace. 
>>  To  inteiTogatoxies— ]  That  is,  tnbjoined  to  intezrogatorlet. 
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AOT  nx.] 


KING  JOHN. 


D 


Gh>od  father  cardinal,  cry  diou.  Amen, 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 
Paio).  There 's  law  and  wairant,  lady,  for  my 

curse. 
Const.  And  for  mine  too.     When  law  can  do 
no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong ; 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Borne. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go 

thy  hand. 
Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France 
repent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 
AusT.  I^g  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  his  recreant 

limbs. 
AxJST.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs. 

Because 

Bast.         Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 
K.  John.  Philip,   what    say'st    thou    to    the 

cardinal  ? 
Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal? 
Lbw.  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Eome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Eome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast ;  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  uptrimmed*  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from 
her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  gtgmi  ray  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, — 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need : 
O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up. 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not 

to  this. 
Const.   O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer 
well. 


ft  In  Ukeneu'of  a  new  uptrimmed  bride.]  As  untrimmedf  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  is  usually  conoeiTed  to  mean  unadomedf 
and  the  sense  appears  to  require  a  word  imulring  the  reverse, 
we  have  adopted  the  happy  and  unforced  emendation>f  Mr..Dyce. 
Theobald  reads,  "and  trimmed  biide." 
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AusT.   Do  80,  king  Philip,  hang  no  more  in 
doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calTs-skin,  most 
sweet  lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to 
say. 

Pand.  Wliat  canst  thou  say,  but  will  peiplex 
thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Pm.  Good  reverend  &ther,  make  mj  person 
yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  youra^. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows. 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves : 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
Ko  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?    so  jest  with 

heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  ? 
Unswear  faith  sworn  ?  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity?  O,  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  I  be  champion  of  our  church  I 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed^  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  £uth. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  feuth  an  enemy  to  fiuth; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath, 


b  A  chafed  »ofi— ]  The  old  text  has  "  A  eased  lion."  Ch^ei 
was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Dyee,  and  receives  support  ftom  a 
well-known  passage  in  "Henry  VIII."  Act  III.  8c.  S,— 

"  —~  So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  hantaman  that  haa  gall'd  him." 


ACT  in.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCEVB  I. 


Thy  tongae  against  thy  tongae.     O,  let  thy  vow 

Fint  made  to  heayen,  first  be  to  heayen  performed  ; 

That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 

"What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself. 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 

For  that  which  thou  host  sworn  to  do  amiss, 

Is  not*  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 

And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is,  to  mistake  again ;  though  indirect, 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum'd. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ;  ^ 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion. 

By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn. 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Agunst  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off. 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight, 

Ax78T.  Bebellion,  flat  rebellion  I 

Bast.  Will 't  not  be? 

"Will  not  a  calTs-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd 

men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums. 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — aye,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  tUl  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 


»  r$  not  amits  when  it  U  truly  done ;]  Surely  the  argument 
proves  beyond  question  that  not  it  a  misprint  for  but^  and  that  we 
should  read  :— 

"  For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  but  amiss,  when  it  is  trulv  done; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done,  not  doing  it." 
l»  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  tows  kept,  ice.  &e.]    In  the 
foUoe  this  passage  is  exhibited  as  follows :~ 

'<  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion : 
By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st, 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth, 
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Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  unde. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  sec  thy  love.     AMiat 
motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds. 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour ! 

liBW.  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou   shalt  not  need : — England,   I 
will  fall  from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this    hour 
within  this  hour. 

Bast.  Old   Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald 
sexton.  Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood:  fair 
day  adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand, 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win  ; 
Uncle  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandame,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 
my  life  dies. 

K.  John.    Cousin,    go    draw    our    puissance 
together. —  [^ExU  Bastard. 

France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath, 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France. 

K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 


Against  an  oath  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn, 
Else  whafa  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear!"  he. 
There  are  critics  who  profess  to  understand  this  and  similar 
textual  imbroglios  of  the  162S  edition,  which  is  more  than  the 
author  himself  would  do.    I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as 
a  probable  reading  of  the  passage  in  its  original  form  :— 
"  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion : 
By  that,  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st. 
And  mak'st  an  oath,  the  surety  for  thy  truth, 
Against  an  oath,  the  proof  thou  art  unsure. 
Who  nrears  swears  onlv  not  to  be  forsworn, 
Else  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear!  '*  jtx. 


To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To 
arms !  let 's  hie.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — Tlie  same.     Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums;  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastard  with 
Austria'*  Head, 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  Jife,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot; 
Some  airy(4)  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
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And  pours  down  mischief.  Austria's  head,  lie  there ; 
While  Philip  breaihe8.(5) 


Enter  King  John,  Abthuk,  and  Hubebt. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy : — ^Philip,  make 

My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  \_ExeurU, 


ACT  XIX.] 


KIXG  JOHN. 


[SCEIVE  III. 


SCENE  Ul.^The  same. 


Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat,  Enter  Ejno 
John,  Elinob,  Abthub,  the  Bastard,  Hubkbt, 
and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [To  Elinob. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad, 

[To  Abthub. 
Thy  grandame  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was.  [grief. 

Abth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 

K.  John.  Cousin,  [to  the  Bastard]  away  for 
England  ;  haste  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty ;  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now'  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force.       [back, 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me 
AVhen  gold  and  silver  becks  mo  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandame,  I  will  pray 
( If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.  [Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.  Come   hither,  little    kinsman;    hark,   a 
word.  [She  takes  Abthub  asid^:. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
"We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  ^is  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  tune.^ 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to 
say  so  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have :  and,  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 


*  JTmI  fty  ike  kungry  now  he  fed  upon ;]  For  iioir,  Warburton 
proposed  to  read  war;  a  subatitution  aupported  by  tho  corre- 
tponding  paasage  in  the  old  play : — 

*'  Philip,  I  make  thee  chiefe  in  this  aflfatre, 
Ransacke  the  abbeis,  cloysters,  priories, 
Convert  their  coyne  unto  my  eouidien  use." 
b  Sowu  better  tune.]  So  the  old  copies.    Pope  altered  tune  to 
time:  perhaps  without  necessity,  for  these  words  were  often  used, 
of  old,  as  synonymes. 

c  Making  that  idiot ,  laughter,  keep  men't  ey««,— ]  From  a 
passage  in  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  I.  Sc.  I :~ 

"  Some  that  will  eTermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  lAugh— ." 
I,  at  one  time,  thought  keep  a  misprint  of  peep,  that  is,  half 
closet  which  agrees,  too,  with  the  context : — 

"  And  Mtrain  their  ekeeke  to  idle  merriment." 
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I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go : 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  th^  proud  day. 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gauds, 

To  give  me  audience. — If  the  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  one  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night ;  (C> 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs  ; 

Or  if  that  siu-ly  spirit,  melancholy, 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep^  men's  eyes. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 

Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 

Then,  in  despite  of  bix>oded*  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 

But  ah,  I  will  not : — ^yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov*st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it ! 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread 
He  lies  before  me :  dost  thou  understand  me? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord ! 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  I  love  thee. 
W^ell,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember. Madam,  fare  you  well : 

I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 


Keep,  however,  in  the  sense  of  occupy,  may  be  right ;  for  Biios, 
"  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  says  :— 

"  Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain." 
d  Then,  in  deepite  of  brooded  watchful  daw,—^  Pope  reads 
Ifroad-eged,  an  unobjectionable  emendation,  if  any  change  wen 
required,  for  hroad-eued  and  narrow-eged  are  expressions  repeatedly 
to  be  found  in  the  old  writers ;  but  brooded  for  brooding,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  vigilance  of  birds  on  brood,  conveys  the  very  sense 
intended.  So,  in  Massinger's  play  of  "The  City  Madam.  Act 
in.  Sc.  3:— 


■  I  did  not  slumber, 


And  could  wake  ever  with  a  brooding  eye 

To  gase  upon 't ." 

So  MUton  also,  in  ••L'Allegro:  "— 

«•  . Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  )A%jealouM  w««gt.' 

x2 


ACT  III.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[scxn  IT. 


K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go : 

Hubert  shall  be  your  nian,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calaifi,  ho ! 

[Sxeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  tame.     The  French  King'* 
Tent. 

Enter  Kjno  Philh*,  Lewis,   Pandulph,   and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted*  sail 
Is  scattered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship.      [well. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run 
BO  ill? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
Overbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course,^ 
Doth  want  example.     TVlio  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ?     [this  praise, 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 
Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 

Enter  Constance. 

In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath : — 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me.  [peace ! 

Const.  Lo,  now!  now  see  the  issue  of  your 
K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady !  comfort,  gentle 

Constance ! 
Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death,  O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones. 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vanity  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself. 


*  A  whole  armado  o/ convicted  tail^l  ConpieM  if  the  word  in 
the  old  copies ;  and,  as  it  may  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
9aHqmi9hed,  or  overpowered,  we  have  not  displaced  it  from  the 
text,  although  every  one  admits  a  preference  for  contented,  the 
reading  adopted  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  which  is  found  in  the  margin 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  IftSS.  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  the  true 
word  may  have  been  eonvected,  from  the  Latin  conrfcftM,  but  gives 
no  example  of  its  use. 

^  In  to  fierce  a  course,—]  The  old  text  has  catue.  Warburton 
proposed  the  change,  but  oddly  enough  interpreted  couree  as  a 
$narekt    py  couru  is  no  doubt  meant  the  earriire  of  a  horse,  or 
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Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thoa  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  diy  wife  I  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.        O  faxr  affliction,  peace !      [cry : — 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  month ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Wliich  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
WTiich  scorns  a  modem*  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  unholy*  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance,  I  was  Greffrey's  wife  ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost. 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal. 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  [note 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses :  O,  what  love  I 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fall'ii. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends  f 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will!* 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will.     And  wherefore  will 
I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  .from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
0  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  frieads  in  heaven ; 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again : 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 


(•)  The  old  text  has  Ao/y. 
(f )  Old  text,  fiendt, 

a  charge,  in  a  passage  of  arms. 

c  Which  tcom*  a  modem  invocation.]  A  common,  an  ordinarg 
invocation.    See  note  {^\  page  190,  of  the  present  Tolume. 

4  To  England,  if  you  will  IJ  It  has  heen  eoi^jeetured  that  the 
unhappy  Constance,  in  her  despair,  addresses  the  absent  King 
John :— "  Take  my  son  to  England,  if  yon  will.*'  Does  she  not 
rather  apostrophiie  her  hair,  as  she  madly  tears  it  from  its  bonds  r 


To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious*  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  cat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit. 
And  so  he'll  die :  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 


*  A  gracious  creature  horn.l  Malone  wa»  correct  in  surmising 
that  graciout,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  included  tlie  idea  of  beauty. 


Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 
K  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 

child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  woixis, 


Florio   explains  Gratioto,  sfraciotu,  favourable,  loving,  milde, 
gentle,  comely,  well-favoured, 
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ACT  III.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[BCK3rc  jr. 


Bemembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stu£&  out  his  yacaiit  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  jou  well :  had  jou  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort*  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

{^Tearing  off  her  head-dres$. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure !  [Exit. 
K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow 
her.  [Exit, 

Lew.  There 's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiPd  the  sweet  world's*' 

taste, 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 
Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  shew  evil : 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 
Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 
Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath 

lost 
In  this,  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 
Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 
Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  iiib. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot   to   England's  throne.     -tVnd,  therefore, 

mark: — 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisteix)usIy  maintain'd  as  gain'd : 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand  then,  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 


•  I  could  give  better  comfort—]  "  This  ii  a  sentiment  which 
great  sorrow  always  dictates.  Whoever  cannot  help  himself  casts 
his  eyes  on  others  for  ass^itance,  and  often  mistakes  their 
inability  for  coldness." — Job m sow. 

^  The  HPtgt  world's  taste, — ]  For  wwld't  the  old  copies  have 
vtordi.    The  correction  is  Pope's. 

e  They  would  be  as  ^  call—]  An  allusion  to  the  reed,  or  pipe, 
termed  a  bird'Caii:  or  to  the  practice  of  bird-catchers,  who,  in 
laying  their  nets,  place  a  caged  bird  over  them,  which  they  teim 
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So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur'^s 
faU? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  clium  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pakd.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh   in  this 
old  world ! 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  jou — 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. — 
This  act,  so  evilly  borne,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it. 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  O,   sir,   when    he   shall   hear   of  your 
approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  &c  lips  of  unacquainted  change. 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  burly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — The  bastard  Faulconbridgc 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church, 
OflPending  charity.     If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call  * 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king ;  't  is  wondei-ful 
WTiat  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent. 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong   reasons    make   strange   actions. 
Let  us  go ; 
If  you  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no. 

[ExeuiU, 


the  ctf//-bird  or  bird>cff//,  to  lure  the  wild  birds  to  the  i 

Thas,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Bloody  Brother/' 
Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  Pippeau,  the  scout  or  decoy  of  the  Astrologers, 
tells  them  :~ 


-  but  it  is  t 


That  bring  you  in  your  rents  for  'em,  'tis  Pippeau 
That  is  your  bird-call.'* 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— .4  Boom  in  a  Cattle. 


Enter  Hubert  and  Two  Atteudants, 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot,  and  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  bo}',  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 
1  Attend.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples !  Fear  not  you :  look 
to  't. —  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 


•  To  be  more  priitce  -]   That  is,  greater  prince.    See  note  (•), 
P^Se  291, 


Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more*  prince)  as  may  be. — ^You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  I 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  chrbtendom. 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
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[BCXVE  I. 


He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 
Is  it  mj  fault  that  I  was  Geffi^y's  son? 
'No,  indeed  is 't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.  [^Aside. 

Abth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale 
to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.     [Shomng  a  paper. 
How  now,  foolish  rheum  !  \_Aside, 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door? 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Abth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Abth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?    "When  your  head 
did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again. 
And  with  my  hand,  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  What  lack  i/ou  f  and,  Where  lies  your 

grUff 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cimning ;  do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must. — ^Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shaU, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out. 

Abth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would 
doit! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  di*ink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his*  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consimie  away  in  mst. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 


(•)  Old  copies,  this. 
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Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him;  no  tongue  but 
Hubert's— 
Hub.  Come  forth  I  [Stamps. 


Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Cords,  Irons,  d:c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Abth.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes 
are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him 
here. 

Abth.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous- 
rough? 
I  will  not  sti-uggle,  I  will  stand  stone-stiU. 
For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

I  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a. 
deed.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Abth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  fiiend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart :  — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Abth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Abth.  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yom*s, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rous  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Abth.  Hubert,  the  utterance   of  a  brace  of 
tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me  not,  Hubert! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O,  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instmment  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Abth.  No,  m  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief, 
Bei      create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 


JLOT  IV.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[soBina  II. 


In  undesery'd  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
.And  Btrew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Abth.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hube]*t: 
INay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes, 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre'  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live*^    I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  imcle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Abth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this 
while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace,  no  more :  Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports ; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Abth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence !  no  more.   Go  closely  in  with  me  ;^ 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thcc.(l)     [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Hoam  of  State  in  the  FalacA.  • 

Enter  Kikq  John,  crawned;  Pembbokk,  Salis- 
BUBY,  and  otiiei'  Loi-ds.  The  King  takes  his 
State. 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again* 
crown'd. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pem.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness 
pleas'd. 
Was  once  superfluous ;  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off. 
The  f^ths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt. 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 


(«)  Old  copies,  against. 

•  Tazre  Aim  o«.]  Tarre^  Horae  Tooke  derive*  from  Tyrian, 
A.  S.  exaeerbare,  irriiare.  It  was  more  probably  opined  from  the 
sound,  arre,  usually  made  to  incite  a  dog  to  attack  anything. 
We  meet  with  it  again  in  "  Hamlet/'  Act  II.  8c.  2 :~"  And  the 
nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  controversy ; "  and  in 
"TroiluB  and  Cressida,"  Act  I.  Sc.  3:~ 


-  Pride  alone 


Must  tarre  the  mMtiffs  on,~ 


Sajl.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp^ 
To  guard*  a  title  that  was  rich  before^ 
To  gUd  refined  gold>  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pem.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  talc  new  told. 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  ; 
And,  like  a  shified  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about. 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pem.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 
well,'' 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new  crown'd. 
We   breath'd  our  counsel ;   but  it  pleas'd  your 

highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd, 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong,  when'  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with  :  meantime,  but  ask 
Wliat  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  well. 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pem.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  Of 
these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangei-ous  argument, — 


b  Go  closely  in  with  Me;]   That  is,  secretly ^  privately.    So  in 
"  Hamlet,"  Act  111.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither." 

«  To  guard  a  title — ]    To  guard  meant  to  ornament  with  a 
hordiT. 

<i  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  thtn  wellt^}  This  is  pain- 
fully dissonant,  perhaps  we  should  read, — 

" to  better  do  than  well." 

•  When  lesser  is  my  feasr,^'\  The  original  has,  "  Then  lesser," 
ftc.    Tyrwhltt  made  the  aitexation. 
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If  what  in  rest*  you  liavc,  in  riglit  you  tiolJ, 
"WTiy,  then,  your  foare,  which  (as  they  say)  attoiul 


*  7/  what  in  reit  yov  hare,  in  right  pou  hold, 

\^  hy,  then,  your  fears,  which  (as  they  say)  attend 
The  steps  of  wronp,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kmsmun,  &c.] 
SteeTens  proposed  to  read,  "  If  what  in  trrest,"  &c. ;  i.e.,  if  what 
pou  pouett  bp  an  act  of  teizure  or  violence,  &c. ;  but  even  then, 
to  restore  the  generally-understood  sense  of  the  pas^aj^e,  Henley's 
suggestion  to  make  then  and  should  change  places,  and  insert  a 
note  of  interrogation  after  exercise,  would  be  necessary.    After 
all,  is  the  ordinary  interpretation  the  true  one  t    The  alteration  of 
a  single  word  gives  a  meaning  which  squares  better  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  speaker,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
transposmg  the  words,  or  even  altering  the  punctuation  of  the 
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The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 


old  text.    Suppose  Me  were  to  read, — 

"  If  what  in  rest  you  have,  n>t  right  you  hold. 
Why,  then,  your  fears,"  Arc— 

and  the  sense  of  the  "dangerous  argument"  is  at  once  rietf  and 
ronsisrent.  This  reading  is  forcibly  corroborated,  too,  by  tb« 
parallel  passage  in  the  older  play:— 

"  We  crave  my  lord  Essex,  to  please  the  commons  with 
The  libertie  of  lady  Constance  soone: 
W^hose  durance  darkeneth  your  highnesse  right. 
As  if  you  kept  him  prisoner,  to  the  end 
Your  selfe  were  doubtf^ll  of  the  thing  you  have.*' 


ACT  ly.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[acBva  II. 


With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  bis  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise. 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty  ; 
Which  for  our  goods,  we  do  no  further  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  haye  his  liberty. 

K  John.  Let  it  be  so ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  yoiu"  direction: — 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hubert,  what  news  with  you?  [Taking  him  apart, 

Pkm.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
He  shew'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Xiiyes  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Doth  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast, 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  't  is  done, 
What  we  so  fear*d  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
like  heralds  *twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
EQs  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pem.  And,  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's   sti*ong 
hand : —  [Coming  forward. 

Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  teUs  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pem.  Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John,  '^^^ly  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent*  foul  play  ;  and  't  is  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 

Pem.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury:  I  '11  go  with  thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.     Bad  world  the  while ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne ;  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation.    I  repent. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood  ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. — 


Enter  a  Messenger. 


*  It  it  apparent  fowl  ploff,']  It  is  obriont,  evident  foul  play. 
**  From  France  to  England,—]  All  in  Fiance  ^ou  now  to  Eng- 


A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.     Where  is  that  blood, 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  diy  weather. — ^How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England.** — ^Never  such 
a  power. 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them  ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother's  care," 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust ;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother.     And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  iiimour's  tonguo 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 
O,  make  a  league  witli  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers ! — ^What !  mother  dead  ! 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France. — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  q/*Pomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — ^Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
Tlie  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantosied, 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  di^ams  ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  feor,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here 's  a  prophet,(2)  that  I  brought  with  me 
From. forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  bis  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 


c  Mp  moiher't  care,~]  Care  may  be  luspected,  <Vom  the  con- 
text, a  misprint  for  rare. 
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Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 
K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 

thou  so  ? 
Peteb.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 

out  so. 
K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him;    imprison 
him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whei-eon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hanged : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee. — 

[^ExU  Hubert,  with  Petee. 
O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 
Bast.  The  French,  my  loi*d;  men's  mouths  are 
full  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbuiy, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies  ; 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste,  the  better  foot 
before. 
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0,  let  me  have  no  subject-enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout*  invasion  ! 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me 
speed.  [Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers. 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.         With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K,  John.  My  mother  dead  I 

He-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night : 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.         Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths, 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 


«  stout  invasion  /]  That  it,  bold,  proud,  invasioD. 


And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear  ; 

And    he    that  speaks   doth  gripe  the    hearer's 

wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hanmier,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 
K,  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears  ? 
WTiy  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 


*  No  had,  my  lordf]  From  ignorance  of  this  arehaiim  most 
editors  alter  it  to  **  None  had/'  or  '*  Had  none."  No  kad^  no  did, 
no  will,  tie.,  were  ordinary  fonni  of  expression  with  the  old 
English  writers :— " '  Nay,  Teryly  sir/  quoth  1,  '  my  Lord  hath  yit 
no  word/"  &c.  " '  No  had,'  quoth  he, '  I  mych  menraile  therof.' " 
ace.— Letter  of  Sir  Tkomai  More  to  Wolsep.  (£llis's  "Original 
Letters,"  &c.,  toI.  i.  p.  253.) 

"  Chedsey.  Christ  said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;'  and  not, 
*  Take  ye,  eat  ye.' 


Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him :    I  had  a  mighty 

cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  .No   had,*   my  lord !  why,  did  you  not 
provoke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended> 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humoure  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,   when  *the    last  account   'twi^t 
heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 


Phllpot.  No  did,  master  doctor?  &c."— Foxb's  Acte  and  Monu- 
WMHle,  Tol.  vii.  p.  637,  (CatUey's  edition.) 

"  Philpot.  And  as  I  remember  it  is  even  the  saying  of  St. 
Bernard,  *  *  *  *  as  my  Lord  of  Durham  and  my  Lord  of 
Chichester  by  their  learning  can  discern,  and  will  not  reckon  it 
evil  said. 

London.    No  will  V'—Ibid.  p.  658. 

For  farther  examples  of  this  idiom  see  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
vol.  vii.  p.  520. 
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Makes  ill  deeds  done ! '     Hadst  ihou  not  .been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, — 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or 
made  a  pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed. 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words,  [off. 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me: 
But  thou  didst  imderstand  me  by  my  signs. 


*  Makes  ill  deeds  done.']  The  original  has,  Make  deedi  ill  done. 
b  And  didit  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ;]  Mr.  Collier's  MS. 
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And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  ;** 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act     [name. 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  ; 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you ; 
Young  Arthur  is  alive.     This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  mm*derous  thought ; 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 


annotator  very  plausibly  suggests  the  reading  of  iign  for  sin  In 
this  line. 


Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  cliild.      [peei*s, 
K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  haste  thee  to  the 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind^ 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste ; 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly,  run  more  fast. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  Ul.^Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Abthur  on  the  Walls* 

Abth.  The  wall  is  high,  and  yet  wiU  I  leap 
down. — 


Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hm't  me  not ! — 

There  's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 

This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite, 

I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 

I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 

As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  down, 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones : — 
Heaven  take   my   soul,  and  England  keep  my 
bones  I  [Z>ie».(3) 


Ejiter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot, 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmund's- 
Bury; 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pem.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal? 
Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France, 
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ACT  IT.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCEHX  UL 


Whose  private*  with  me,  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sai..  Or  rather,  then  set  forward :  for 't  will  he 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 


Unter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd 
lords ! 
The  kmg,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us. 
We  will  not  line  his  thin,  bestaincd  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks : 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  ;  we  know  the  worst 
Bast.  ArVTiate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 

were  best 
Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason 

now. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pem.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  'T  is  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man* 

else. 
Sal.   This   is   the  prison.     What  is  he  lies 
here  ?  [^Seeing  Arthur. 

Fem.  O   death,   made  proud  with  pure  and 
princely  beauty  I 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
SAl.    Murder,   as  hating  what  himself  hath 
done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Bio.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Eichard,  what  think  you  ?    Have  you 
beheld,»> 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That  you  do  see?  could  thought,  without  this  object. 
Form  such  another  ?     This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  waU-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pem.  All  murders  past  do  stand   excus'd   in 
this: 


(•)  First  folio,  maiit. 

•  ITAoftf  private  with  •!«,—]  Whose  amfidenUnl  parley,  Mr. 
Collier's  MS.  annotator  reads,  •<  Whose  private  miuivt**  &c.;  and 
a  little  lower,  for— 

" thin,  bestained  cloak—" 

has— 

" ain  bestained  cloak." 

b  Have  you  beheld,—^  This  is  the  corrected  lection  in  the  third 
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And  this  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  times ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue. 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king : — 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand,' 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pem.,  Bio.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm   thy 
words. 


Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  scddng 
you: 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death: — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 
Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 
Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

{Dravfing  his  sword. 
Bast.  Yoiu-   sword   is  bright,   sir;  put  it  up 

again. 
Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 
Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I 
say; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword 's  as  sharp  as  yours : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Bio.  Out,  dunghill !  dar*st  thou  brave  a  noble- 

man? 
Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 


folio,  1664.    In  the  two  previous  editions  the  nassace  stands  — 
"  You  have  beheld." 

«  A  glory  to  IM»  hand, — ]  Pope  reads  head  for  hand,  which, 
perhaps,  gives  a  more  elegant  sense ;  but  Malone  quotes  a  passage 
from  "Troitus  and  Cressida/*  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.  confirmatory  of  the 
old  reading : — 

" Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 

If  to  my  iword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory ^ 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  I" 


ACT  IT.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCEHX  III. 


Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

Yet,  I  am  none.*    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks 

false, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Peh.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gaU  the  devil,  Salisbury: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  'U  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime. 
Or  I'U  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Bio.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer  ? 

HxjB.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Bio.  \\Tio  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  weD : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his 
eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
like  rivers  of  remorse  **  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Bio.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there  1 

Peh.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us 
out.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world  I^Knew  you   of 
this  fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  of  mercy, 
If  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death,  art  thou  damn'd, 
Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir, — 

Bast.  Ha !  I  '11  tell  thee  what ; 


•  Do  not  proTe  me  to ; 

Yet,  I  am  none.] 
Do  not  compel  me  to  become  one.    Now,  at  preseut,  I  am  no  mur- 
derer. 

b  Like  rivers  of  remone— 1  Remont,  in  Shakespeare  and  hit 
contemporaries,  almost  invanably  signifies  piijf.  See  Note  (•), 
p.  31.  of  the  present  volume. 

c  To  ing  and  icamble, — ]  To  icamblo  is  to  aeixe,  to  icramble,— 


Thou  'rt  damn'd  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'at  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on  ;  or,  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be,  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  I 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,'^  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  of  proud-swelling  state* 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  conftision  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast. 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture*  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt, 


"  Fortune.  Right  now  thou  madste  confessyon  of  thT  bold- 
nesse,  what  sodaine  bashfulnes  possessed  thee,  that  thou  fearedst 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hands,  as  wel  as  others  f 

"  Author.  Truelye  Madame  I  was  never  instracted  In  the  sooole 
of  teambling  and  now  I  am  too  old  to  leame." 

FoLWBL's  Art  of  Fletterp,  1576. 

d  Who»e  cloak  and  cincture—]  The  old  text  has  etnter.  The 
emendation  cincture,  a  belt  or  girdle,  is  Pope's. 


did 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— il  Room  in  the  Palace, 


Enter  Kino  John,  Pandulph  with  the  Croum, 
and  Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  jour 
hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 
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Panb.  Take  again 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

[Giving  John  the  crown. 
K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet 
the  French ; 


ACT  ▼.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[scene  II. 


And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  *  do  revolt. 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  loTe  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty* 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Bests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

pAin>.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest 
up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  mdse  fan*  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope^ 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

lExit. 

K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?    Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint. 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntaiy. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded;   nothing  there 
holds  out 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  hot  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  **  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtfiil  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me 
agwn. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 
K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did 

live. 
Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he 
knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust. 


*  Our  dUconitnied  conntiea  do  revo//,— ]  Cwniiet  here  mean 
nobilitgt  the  p^era,  frc. 

i»  Hurries  up  and  down  ]  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Harriet,  To 
harruX*  to  hunt,  to  karau. 

e  Forage,  and  ruw—'\  The  original  sense  of  to  foragtt  Johnson 


Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 

Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great,. 

Gbt)w  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  i 

Shew  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble 

there? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — ^Forage,  and  run  • 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  firom  the  doors  ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 
K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been 

with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  u6,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace, 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have    thou    the    ordering  of   this 

present  time. 
Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage;  yet  I 

know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II,— A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's-Bury. 

Enter  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbuby,  Mkltjn,  Pem- 
broke, Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Betum  the  precedent  ^  to  these  lords  again. 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 


says  is,  to  range  abroad*  If  so,  the  meaning  may  be,  "  To  Ike 
Jleldl'*  frc;  but  I  suspect  the  word  has  no  business  here.  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  reads,  '*  Courage;  and  run~." 

d  The  pcecedent— ]  The  original  draft  of  the  treaty  between 
Lewis  and  the  English  barons. 

t2 


ACT  ▼.] 


KINO  JOHN. 


[SGEin  IL 


And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 

A  yduntary  zeal,  and  an  unurg*d  fiiith, 

To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 

Should  sedc  a  plaster  by  contenm'd  revolt, 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 

By  making  many.     O,  it  grieves  my  soul, 

That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 

To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O,  and  there, 

Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 

Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury : 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right. 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 

And  is 't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends, 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 

Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fiU  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  •  of  this  enforced  cause,) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  fr^m  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 

And  grapple*  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 

Where  liiese  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 

And  not  to-spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 

Lew.  a  noble  temper  dost  thou  shew  in  this ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou^  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  : 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  bummg  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  tlds  storm ; 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 


(•)  Old  text,  crt>p/«. 

*  Upon  the  ipot— ]  Th«  »tain  or  iUgraee. 

^  0,  wkai  a  nobU  combat  hatt  thou  fought—]  In  the  early  folloi 
thou  is  omitted,  but  wu  restored  in  the  edition  of  1685. 

e  With  interni  to  thi»  land,—]  A  CuniUar  construction  at  the 
time.    Thus,  in  "  Henry  IV."  Part  II.  Act  III.  8c.  S  :— 
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Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  yon  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angd  spake : 
Look,  where  ihe  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  frx)m  the  hand  of  heaven ; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Enter  Paxdulph,  attended, 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  Fruioe  ! 

The  next  is  this, — King  John  hath  recondl'd 
Himself  to  Boifie ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  gveat  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  np. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  fruther  harmfrd  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 
back; 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire  ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  °  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
Affcer  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave?    What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  Is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  Who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  /  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns?* 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 


"  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thou—." 

^  A»  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ?]  This  is  supposed  to  mean, 
taiPd  along  beiide  their  towm  upon  the  riven*  banks;  but  tnm  the 
context  it  seems  more  probably  an  allusion  to  card-playing ;  and 
by  "  bank'd  their  towns"  is  meant,  won  thHr  towns,  put  them  in 
bank  or  rest. 


And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  no,  on  mj  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cuird  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

£nt€r  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak. 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king, 
I  come  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 

»  Thi$  onhair'd  »auein«u,~-}  Unhaif'd,  meaning  unbearded,  is 
th«  suggestion  of  Theobald,  tlie  old  text  having  "  wnkeurd." 


And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  imto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilftd-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  frury  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well. — Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared,  and  reason  too,  he  should  : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  *  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these*  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.  [door. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  ;^ 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 


(•)  Old  copies,  this. 
^  And  make  you  Uke  the  hatch  ;]  To  takf,  I 


.  e.  to  leap. 


ACT  v.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[bcekb  it. 


To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine  ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow,* 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman  : — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  he  feebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No !  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms, 
And,  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery,  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.  (1) 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visagM  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination.  [in  peace ; 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  fiice 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us,  fare  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  tpo  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither : — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here,     [out ; 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
And  BO  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echp  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need). 
Is  warlike  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  ^east  upgn  whole  thousands  of  tlie  French. 

Lew,  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out. 

^AST«  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt, 

SCEJS^E  111.— The  same.     A  Field  of  BaUU. 

Alarums,    Enter  King  John  and  Hubebt, 

EL.  JoHW .  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O,  tell 
me,  Hubert. 


A  Ofyow  nation's  crow,—]  "  That  Is,  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock ; 
^llut  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman.'*— Doucs. 

b  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,—]  Retrace  the  difficult 
path  upon  which  you  have  entered.  Theobald  proposed  to  read, 
mntrtad  the  rude  tratr.  &c.,  but  to  ikr^ad  on^*  toay  through  any 
intricacy  is  still  an  habitual  figure,  and  to  pass  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  is  an  oriental  metaphor  for  any  troublesome  un- 
dertaking, familiar  to  us  all  by  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew, 
chap,  xiz.,  which  Shakespeare  has  himself  paraphrased  in  Richard 
II.  Act  V.  Be.  5:— 
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Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  how  fares  your  majesty? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  t3X»ubled  me  so 
long, 
lies  heavy  on  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  si<^  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman^  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  jou  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply. 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ago  on  Groodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Bichard  but  even  now ; 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Aye  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me 
up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead  ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [ExeurU. 


SCENE  lY.—The  same.    Another  paH  of 
ihn  same. 

Enter  Salisbuey,  Fembboke,  Bigot,  and  others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with 

friends. 
Peh.  I^p  once  again;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Fauloonbtidge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Tiu,  They  say,  King  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melxtn,  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Fem.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and 
sold; 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,** 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  futh. 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 


"  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  pottern  of  a  nwdU*9  eye." 
So  in  Coriolanus,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  we  have:— 

"  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  ihrtad  the  gates.** 
Moreover,  the  original  spelling  is  untkred,  and  it  Is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  folio,  162S,  ikread^  which  occurs  many  times,  is  in- 
variably spelt  thred^  whilst  tread  is  always  exhibited  in  its  present 
form. 


ACT  y.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SOENS  TI. 


Se*  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
Hj  cutting  off  your  heads  :  thus  hath  he  sworn, 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury, 
Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  he  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
detaining  but  a  quantity  of  life 
"Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Besolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east. 
But  even  this  night, — whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
!Even  this  ill  night  your  breathing  shall  expire. 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. (2) 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee. — And  beshrew   my 
soul, 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness**  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd,* 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence  ; 
For  I  do  sec  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right*  in   thine  eye. — ^Away,  my  friends!     New 

flight, 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

lExeunt,  leading  of  Melun. 


*  He  mMDS— ]  LewU,  the  Frenchman,  meant,  &c. 
b  Leaving  our  rankness— ]  Rank  is  here  used  in  a  sense  it  has 
ceased  to  retain,  that  of  riotout,  impetuout,  Btc. 
c  Thoee  boundi  we  have  o'erloord,— ]  That  is,  overborne,  over- 

d  Right  in  thine  «y«.— ]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read 
bright;  but  the  old  word,  meaning  direet^  immediate,  is  prefer- 
able. 

o  When  the  BnglUh  measur'd  backward  their  own  gronndt—] 
The  original  has,  **  When  English  measure,"  &c. 


SCENE  Y.—The  same.     The  French  Camp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth 

to  set. 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
WTien  the  English  measur'd"  backward  their  own 

ground. 
In  faint  retire :  O  bravely  came  we  off 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tottering  colours  clearly  up,' 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  >rVTiero  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here : — ^Wliat  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain ;  the  English 
lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  &llen  off: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long. 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul   shrewd  news! — Beshrew  thy 
very  heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 
As  this  hath  made  me. — ^Wlio  waA  he  that  said, 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  "Wlioever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care 
to-night ; 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.    ^Exeunt. 


SCENE    VI.— An  open  Place  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubebt,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho  I  speak  quickly, 

or  I  shoot. 
Bast.  A  friend. — ^What  art  thou  ? 
Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
HxTB.  A\Tiat'8  that  to  thee  ? 

Wliy  may  not  I  demand  of  thine  affairs, 


f  And  wound  our  tottering  eolotiri  clearly  up,—]  Mr.  Collier's 
old  corrector  suggests— 

"  And  wound  our  totVred  coloun  eloeely  up." 
Tottering,  or  tottered,  is  explained  to  mean  tattered;  but  to  totter 
signified  also  to  hang  or  droop;  and  the  tottering,  or  drooping 
colours,  after  a  hard  fight,  contrast  becomingly  with  the  epreading, 
waving  colours  of  an  army  advanctnff  to  battle.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  the  word  clearlg;  for  which  we  are  more  disposed  to 
subRtitute  Capell's  **eheartg*'  than  the  "cloeetg'*  of  the  ancient 
annotator. 
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ACT  T.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[8CSKE  ni. 


As  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought ; 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  belieTe  [well. 

Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please. 

Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagcnets.  [night,* 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance !  thou,  and  eyeless 
Have  done  me  shame : — ^brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue, 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.  Come,    come;  sans    compliment,    what 
news  abroad  ?  [night. 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what 's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  womid  of  this  ill  news ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this,     [him  ? 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to 

Hub.  a  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  perad venture,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not  the    lords   are    all 
come  back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company  ? 
At  whoso  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty.  [heaven. 

Bast.  Withhold     thine     indignation,     mighty 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them ; 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before !  conduct  me  to  the  king. 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead,  or  e'er  I  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  YLL—The  Orchard  o/Swinstead  Abbey. 
Enter  Princk  Henby,  Salisbury,  and  Bioot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 


*  7*Ao«,  anif  eyelesi  night,—]  The  old  text  ha*  '*  endUtt  night." 
BveUu,  which  it  peculiarly  applicable,  we  owe  to  Theobald. 

•  Leavea  /A^m  insensible ;]  The  original  lection  is  invitible:  a 
word,  notwithstanding  Malone's  defence  of  it,  that  appears  to  be 
without  sense  in  this  passage.  Haniner  first  suggested  the 
reading  in  the  text,  and  hit  emendation  is  in  some  degree  verified 
by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  earlier  play,-^ 
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(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail   dweUing- 

house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pehbroks. 

Prh.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds 
belief, 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air 
It  would  dlay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assidleth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  ordiard 
here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  \_Exit  Bigot. 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  ;  even  now  he  simg. 

P.  Hex.  O  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselvea. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parta. 
Leaves  them  insensible;^  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,*  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fimtasies ; 
Wliich,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound   themselves.     Tis  strange  that   death 

should  sing ! 
I  am  the  cygnet  t  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sai*.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are 
bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Bigot   and  Attendants,  who  bring  in 
King  John  in  a  Chair,^ 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.         How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ^ill  fare ; — dead,  forsook, 
cast  off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

(•)  Old  text,  teinde.  (t)  Old  text,  SpmH, 

"  Power  after  power  forsake  their  proper  power, 
Onely  the  heart  impugnes  with  faint  resist." 

«  The  stage  direction  in  the  old  copies  is  simplr,  "John 
brought  in." 


Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort   me  with  cold: — I  do  not  ask  you 

much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  80  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hsx.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Baat.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt, 


And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  litde  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer 

him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

{The  King  diet.  (8) 
Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead 
an  ear.-^ 
My  liege  !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus  I 
P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  bo 
stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  h<^,  what  stay, 
Wlien  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  I 
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ACT  v.] 


KING  JOHN. 


[SCKITB  TH. 


Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge  ; 
And  then  mj  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,  now,  jou  stars,  that  move  in  jour  right 

spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  Shew  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land  : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
"Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  'tis  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of 'the  cardinal ; 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so. — ^And  you,  my  noble  prince. 


With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'dy 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  frmeraL 

P.  Hen.  At    Worcester    must    his    body    be 
interred ;  (4) 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

Ajid  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly.        ** 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give 
you*  thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  grie&. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  ^t  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  ag^n. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us 

rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  (5)     [Exeunt. 


»  That  would  give  you  thankM,-^]  The  word  won,  which   is 
wanting  in  the  original,  was  supplied  by  Rowe. 


ILLUSTEATIVE   COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

With  UuU  half 'face  wmld  he  have  all  my  land  : 
A  half-fa^ d  groaty  five  hundred  pound  a-year  /] 
The  old  text,  which  hiuB  "with  ha^  that  face/'  was  cor- 
rected by  Theobald.  HoJIf-fwed  groai  appears  to  have  been 
a  popular  epithet  for  a  meagre  viaaffe ;  and  was  derived 
frcnn  the  issue  of  graaii  by  Henry  Vll.,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  coinage,  bore  a  half-facet  or  pronle, 
instead  of  a  niU-faoe.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage  from 
"The  DownfiEdl  of  Bobert  Earl  of  Huntingdon/'  1601, 
where  we  meet  the  same  allusion : — 

«  You  half-/ae*d  groat,  you  thick-cheek'd  chitty  flMe." 

g)  SCENI  I.— 

That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  ttick  a  rose, 

LeH  men  should  say,  Look,  where  three  farthings  goes.] 
In  hia  chapter  "  On  the  Coines  of  England,"  HoUnshed 
tells  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  "  The  ladie  Eliza- 
beth her  sister,  and  now  our  most  gratious  queene,  sove- 
reigne  and  princesse,  did  finish  the  matter  wholie,  utterly 
abolidiin^  the  use  of  copper  and  brasen  ooine,  and  con- 
verting tne  some  into  guns  and  great  ordinance,  she 
restored  sundrie  coines  of  fine  silver,  as  peeoes  of  halfe- 
penie  fording,  of  a  penie,  of  three  halfe  pence,  peeoes  of 
two  pence,  of  three  pence,  of  fours  pence  (called  the  groat), 
of  SIX  pence,  usualhe  named  the  testone,  and  shilUng  of 
twelve  pence,  whereon  she  hath  imprinted  her  owne  image, 
and  emphatioal  superscription." 

The  mlver  three-farthings  was,  of  course,  very  thin ;  and 
aa  with  the  profile  of  the  sovereign  it  bore  the  emblem  of 
a  rose,  its  similitude  to  a  weazen-£Biced  beau  with  that 
flower  stuck  in  his  ear,  according  to  a  courtly  fashion  of 
Shakespeare's  day,  is  sufficienUy  intelligible  and  hu- 
morous. 

(3)  Scene  I.— 

Note,  your  traveller, — 

He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship* s  mess.] 
We  may  readily  believe  that  in  an  "  age  of  newly-ezdted 
curiosity,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  describes  i^  when  intelligence 
was  transmitted  with  incredible  slowness  and  uncertainty, 
the  company  of  a  travelled  man,  conversant  with  the 
Tn&nners  and  languages  of  foreign  countries,  must  have 
been  eagerly  sought  after.  The  craving,  indeed,  for  such 
■odety  appears  to  have  been  carried  at  one  time  to  so  ex- 
travagant a  pitch  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
a  professed  traveller,  engaged  to  remte  his  adventures, 
formed  a  not  unfrequent  sQurce  of  entertainment  at  the 
dinner-table  of  the  opulent.  The  writers  of  the  period 
abound  in  allusions,  invariably  sarcastic,  to  this  Tom 
Odcomb  tribe.  According  to  them,  your  professed  traveller 
was  the  sjmonyme  for  a  formal,  mendacious  coxcomb. 
"Thus,  in  Marlowe's  "Edward  II."  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  Gaveston 
asks  one  of  the  "three  poor  men :  "— 

"  What  art  thou  t 
Man.  A  traveller. 

Om.  Let  me  lee — ^thon  wouldat  do  well 
To  wait  at  my  trencher,  and  tell  me  Ues  at  dinner  time." 

So,  too,  in  Jonaon's  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1, 
(CKflbrd's  Edition  :>- 


"  He  that  ii  with  him  is  Amorphut,  a  traveller,  one  so  made 
out  of  the  mixture  of  shreds  of  forms  that  himself  is  truly  de- 
form'd.  He  walks  most  commonly  with  a  clove  or  pick-tooth  in 
his  mouth.  *  *  •  He  will  lie  cheaper  than  any  beggar,  and 
louder  than  most  clocks." 

Overbuij,  in  his  "  Characters,"  has  hit  off  the  ridictdous 
peculiarities  of  "An  Affectate  Traveller"  with  his  accus- 
tomed penetration :  not  omitting,  any  more  than  Shake- 
SDOBjre  or  Jonson,  who,  in  such  portraiture,  omit  nothing, 
the  indispensable  tooth-pick : — 

"His  attire  speakes  French  or  Italian,  and  his  gate  cries. 
Behold  me.  He  censures  all  things  by  countenances,  and  shrugs 
and  speakes  his  own  language  with  shame  and  lisping :  he  will 
choake,  rather  than  confess  btere  good  drinke;  and  his  pick-tooth 
is  a  malne  part  of  his  behaviour." 

(4)  Scene  I. — Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilisco- 
like.)  A  satirical  reference  to  the  old  play  of  "  Soliman  and 
Peraeda,"  in  one  scene  of  which  tne  clownish  servant, 
Piston,  springs  on  the  back  of  a  certain  swaggering, 
cowardly  knight,  called  Basili^cO;  and  compels  him  to 
swear  as  he  dictates : — 

"  Ba*.  O,  I  swear,  I  swear. 

Piit.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade,— 

Bat.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade,— 

Pitt.  I,  the  aforesaid  Basilisco,— 

Bae,  I,  the  aforesaid  Basilisco,— ihivA^  good  feUow,  knight, 
knight,— 

Pist.  Knave,  good  fellow,  knots,  knave.** 

For  the  episode  of  the  brothers  Faulconbridge,  appealing 
to  the  king  to  decide  upon  their  respective  ri^ht  to  old 
Sir  Robert^  estate,  as,  indeed,  for  nearly  every  other  in- 
cident in  the  play,  Shakespeare  is  indebted  to  "The 
Troublesome  Rnigne  of  King  John."  Malone  had  the 
temerity  to  assert,  and  his  dictum  has  been  taken  for 
granted  by  the  critics  since,  ihat,  "  In  expanding  the 
character  of  the  Bastard,  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  thp  following  slight  hint  in  the  original  play  : — 
'  Near  them,  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd, 
A  harfiie  wild-head,  rough  and  venturous.'*' 

How  far  this  statement  is  justifiable,  let  the  reader  de- 
termine after  perusmg  only  a  few  extracts  from  the  earlier 
work.  In  the  parallel  scene.  King  John  decrees  that  the 
paternity  of  Philip  shall  be  determined  by  his  mother  and 
himself;  the  mother,  on  being  questioned,  declares  his 
father  was  Sir  Bobert  Fauloonbndge  ;  whereupon  the  king 
says: — 
**  Aske  Philip  whose  sonne  he  is. 

Esse*.  Philip,  who  was  thv  fktherf 

Philip.  Mas  my  lord  and  that's  a  question  :  and  you  had  not 
Taken  some  paines  with  her  before,  I  should  have  desired 
You  to  aske  my  mother. 

John.  Say,  who  was  thy  fktherf 

Philip.  Faith  (my  lord)  to  answere  you,  sure  bee  is  my 
Father  that  was  neerest  my  mother  when  I  was  begotten, 
And  him  I  think  to  be  Sir  Robert  Faueonbridge. 

John.  Essex,  for  fashions  sake  demand  agen. 
And  so  an  end  to  this  contention. 

Robert.  Was  ever  man  thus  wrongd  as  Robert  ist 

Bites.  Philip  speake  I  say,  who  was  thy  fkther? 

John.  Toung  man  how  now,  what  art  thou  in  a  trance 

Blinor,  Philip  awake,  the  man  is  in  a  dreame. 

PhUip.  Philipput  aiavis  adite  Regihua. 
What  saiit  thou  PhUlp,  sprung  of  aunclent  kings  t 
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Qmo  me  ra^t  tempestot  t 

WbaX  winde  of  honour  blowes  thii  Airle  forth  f 

Or  whence  prooeede  these  ftimes  of  m^ettie  f 

Me  thinket  I  heaie  a  hollow  eecho  lound, 

ThAt  Philip  to  the  lonne  unto  »  king : 

The  whistling  leaves  upon  the  trembling  trees, 

Whistle  in  consort  I  am  Richard's  sonne : 

The  bnbling  murmur  of  the  waters  fall, 

Records  PhiUppiu  Begin§  JIHtu : 

Birds  in  their  flight  make  musicke  with  their  wings. 

Filling  the  aire  with  glorie  of  my  birth : 

Birds,  bubbles,  leaves  and  mountaines,  eccho,  all 

Ring  in  mine  eares,  that  I  am  Richard's  sonne. 

Fond  man !  ah  whither  art  thou  carried  f 

How  an  thy  thoughts  ywiapt  in  honors  heaTcn  f 

ForgetftiU  what  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  eamst. 

Thy  Csthers  land  cannot  maintaine  these  thoughts ; 

These  thoughts  are  tarn  unfitting  Faueonbridge : 

And  well  they  may ;  for  why  this  mounting  minde 

Doth  scare  too  high  to  stoupe  to  Faueonbridge. 

Whr  how  now  f  knowest  thou  where  thou  art  f 

Ana  knowest  thou  who  expects  thine  answer  here? 

Wilt  thou  upon  a  ftanticke  madding  Taine 

Ooe  loose  thy  land,  and  say  thyselfe  base  home  r 


No,  keepe  thy  land,  though  Richard  were  thy  sire,  ^ 

What  eie  thou  thinkst,  aay  thou  art  Fauoonbiridge. 

Jokn.  Speake  man,  be  sodaine,  who  thy  father  was. 

Philip,  Please  it  your  mi^stie,  Sir  Robert^ 
Philip,  that  Faueonbridge  cleaves  to  thy  Jawes : 
It  will  not  out,  I  cannot  for  my  life 
Say  I  am  sonne  unto  a  Faueonbridge. 
Let  land  and  living  goe,  tis  honors  fire 
That  makes  me  swears  King  Richard  was  my  sire. 
Base  to  a  king  addes  title  of  more  state, 
Than  knights  begotten  though  legitimate. 
Please  it  your  grace,  I  am  Kmg  Richards  sonBe.** 

We  HUBS  in  the  original  the  keen  but  qx>rtiv«  wit»  the 
ezubennt  vivacity,  the  shrewd  worldlineea  and  the  miK- 
tary  genius  of  Shakespeare's  Bastard ;  bat  bis  mrcbf&tjp» 
in  the  old  piece  was  the  work  of  no  mean  hand. 


^5)  SCENS  I. — Compare  the  ooiresponding 
ola  play,  beginning, — 

"  Then  Robin  FauevnhrUge  I  wish  thee  Joy, 
My  sire  a  king,  and  I  a  landlesse  boy,"  ftc. 


int^ 


ACT    11. 


(1)  ScSKE  l.^Riehard,  thai  rM'd  the  lion  of  hit  heart  A 
The  exploit  b^  which  this  pattern  of  chivaliy  was  supposed 
to  have  aoquirsd  his  distinguishing  appellation,  Cceur-de- 
lion,  is  related  in  the  ancient  metriod  romance  which  bears 
his  name :  *  and  from  thence  was  probably  transferred  into 
our  old  chronicles  : — "  It  is  sayd  that  a  lyon  was  put  to 
Kynge  Rieharde  beynge  in  prison  to  have  devourea  him, 
and  when  the  lyon  was  gapynffe  he  put  his  arme  in  bis 
mouth  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  ue  haiie  so  harde,  that  he 
slew  the  lyon,  and  theruors  some  say  he  is  called  Rycharde 
Cure  de  Lyon :  but  some  say  he  is  called  Cure  de  Lyon, 
because ofhis  boldenesse  and  hardy  stomake." — ^Rastall's 
Chronicle, 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

It  lies  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
At  greal  AlciM  thom  upon  an  ast.] 
l^e  old  text  lias  thoet,  instead  of  show;  ana  the  com- 
mentators have  produced  a  formidable  array  of  instances 
in  our  old  oomecues  where  the  thoee  of  Hercules  are  men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding  these,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
allusion,  as  Theobald  pomted  out,  is  to  the  fable  of  the 
ass  in  the  lion's  skin.  Shoe  and  show  were  often  spelt 
alike: — 

"  Yet,  what  is  Love  f    I  pray  thee,  shoe, 
A  thing  that  creepes,  it  cannot  goe." 

The  Phomije  neei,  set  foorih  bff  R,  S,    Lond.  1593. 

(8)  SOBVE  I.— 

Do,  child,  00  to  it  grandame,  child; 

Oive  (jrranaame  kingdom,  and  it  grandame  will 

Give  it  a  plum.] 
'*  Mr.  Guest  ('  Phil.  Pro.'  I.  280)  has  observed  that,  in  the 
dialects  of  the  North- Western  Counties,  formerly  it  was 
sometimes  used  for  itt ;  and  that^  aocordUigly,  we  have  not 
only  in  Shakespeare's  '  King  John,'  '  Goe  to  yt  grandame, 
childe  ****  and  it  grandame  will  giue  yt  a  plum,'  but,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  ' SUent  Woman,'  11.  8,  'It  knighthood  and 
it  friends.'  So  in  '  Lear,'  I.  4,  we  have,  in  a  speech  of  the 
Fool,  *  For  you  know,  Nunckle,  the  Hedge-Spairow  fed  the 


Cuckoo  so  long,  that  it's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  yoimig:,' 
(that  is,  that  it  has  had  its  head,— not  that  it  had  its  head; ) 
as  the  modem  editors  give  the  passage,  after  the  Seoond 
Folio,  in  which  it  stands,  '  that  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  it 


*  See  Wsbir's  Metrical  Romoucee,  II.  44. 


young.'  So  likewise,  lonff  before  its  was  generally  i 
we  have  it  self  oommonly  printed  in  two  wwds,  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  possessive,  of  the  aame 
syntactical  force  with  the  pronouns  in  my  seif,  your  Mlf,  her 
aelf:'^The  English  of  Shakespeare,  &c.,  by  Gbobgb  Lu 
Craik,  &c.  &c. 

(4)  Scene  I.— 


-  Be  pleased  then 


To  pay  thai  duty,  which  you  truly  otee, 
Tohim  that  owes  it] 
In  this  passage  the  verb  to  owe  is  used  both  in  its  conent 
acceptation,  to  he  indebted,  and  in  the  sense  whidi  it  re- 
peatedly bears  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  of 
own: — 

"  To  him  that  owes  it  "— 
means— 

"  To  him  that  it  belongs  to." 
Owe,  when  used  for  own,  generally  implies  abaolute  poa- 
session.    Thus,  in  "  Othello,"  Act  III.  dc  8 : — 

'• Not  poppy,  nor  mandraffora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owed'tt  yesterday." 

That  is,  which  thou  possessed,  or  which  was  thy  property 
yesterday.  So,  also,  m  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'* 
Act  V.  &.  2 :-  ^ 

"  Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  f 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  otM  them.** 

(5)  SOEKE II.— Do  like  the  muHnes  qf  Jerusalem,}  MuHnet 
for  mutineers.    An  allusion  to  the  combination  of  the  ciyil 


factions  in  Jerusalem  when  the  dty  was  threatened  by 

Titus.   Malone  thinks  it  probable  that  Shakespeare  d< 

the  reference  from  Joseph  Ben  Gorion^ "  History  of  the 


tderiy 


Latter  Times  of  the  Jewes  Common- Weale,"  translated 
from  Hebrew  into  English  by  Peter  Morwyn,  1575. 
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ACT  HI. 


(1)  SOEITB  I.— 

I  viU  inttrud  my  lorrotn  to  he  proud, 
For  grUf  uprimd,  and  motet  hi*  owner  iUnU,] 
Ttua  paaaage  has  long  been,  and  will  longr  oonttnae  to  be, 

a  tonneiit  to  critics.    The  old  text  reads,  " and 

Tnakflw  his  owner  stoope."  Hanxner  first  proposed  the  sub- 
Btitutioii  c€  stout  for  ttoope;  and  he  has  been  generally,  but 
not  mTariably,  followed  oy  the  other  editors.  I  must  oon- 
feosy  despite  the  elaborate  defisnoe  of  the  andent  reading 
by  Malone,  and  its  adoption  by  Messrs.  Collier  and  Knight, 
that  stoop  appears  to  me  entirely  inoonsistent  both  with 
the  oontezt  and  with  the  subsequent  lanyiage  and  de- 
meanour of  Lady  Constance  before  the  Kmgs  of  France 
and  England.  Shakespeare,  I  oonoeiTe,  intended  to  express 
the  rery  natural  sentiment,  that  grief  is  proud,  and  renders 
its  possessor  proud  also;  but  wishing  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  proud,  whidi  had  been  introduced  twice  imme- 
diately before,  he  adopted  a  word,  tlout,  which  was 
oonunonly  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  aiigument  that  in  other  passages  of  these  plays  the 
effect  of  grief  is  to  deject  and  dishearten  has  been  so 
admirably  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  add  anything  to  a  criticism  so  discrimi- 
natire  and  profound.  "  In  '  Much  Ado  About  Nothiog,'  the 
father  of  Hero,  depressed  by  her  diigraoe,  4eclares  him- 
self so  subdued  by  srief  that  a  iArtad  may  lead  him.  How 
is  it  that  grief,  in  Leonato  and  Lady  Constance,  produces 
elleots  directly  opposite,  and  yet  both  agreeable  to  nature  ? 
Sorrow  softens  the  mind  while  yet  it  is  warmed  by  hope ; 
but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  by  despair.  Distress, 
while  there  remains  any  prospect  of  relief,  is  weak  and 
flexible;  but  when  no  succour  remains,  is  fearless  and 
stubborn :  angiy  alike  at  those  that  injure,  and  at  those 
that  do  not  hup ;  careless  to  please  where  nothing  can  be 
gained,  and  fearless  to  offend  when  there  is  nothing  ftirther 
to  be  dreaded.  Such  was  this  writer^s  knowledge  of  the 
passions  1 " 

(2)  Scene  L— 0  Lymoge*t  0  Austria/]  Historically, 
these  titles  indicate  two  distinct  personages.  The  one, 
Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  by  whom  Richard  Cosur-de-Lion 
was  imprisoned  in  the  year  1198 ;  and  the  other,  Vidomar, 
Viscount  of  limogas,  before  whose  CasUe  of  Chains,  in 
1199,  the  King  was  wounded  by  an  archer,  one  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,  of  which  wound  he  cued.  The  author  of  the  old 
play  ascribes  the  death  of  Richard  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
uniting  in  his  person  both  the  well-known  enemies  of  the 
lion-hearted  Monarch,  and  Shakespeare  has  followed  him. 

(8)  SCBVE  I.— 

And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  he  calVd, 
Canonized,  and  worshipped  as  a  saint. 
Thai  takes  away  hy  any  secret  course 
Thy  haUfid  life,] 
The  similar  denunciation  fixnn  "The  Troublesome  Raigne," 
&c.,  which  was  the  model  of  this  play,  is  given  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Notice ;  but  there  is  a  stiU  older  dramatic  piece 
entitled  "  Kynse  Johan,"  written  by  Bishop  Bale,  wherem 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Pope 
upon  the  contumacious  monarch  Is  fiu*  more  curious  and 
ciroumstantial ; — 
"  Por  as  moeh  as  Kyng  Johan  doth  Holy  Church  so  hatfd^^ 

Here  I  do  eurte  hym  wyth  erosss,  boke,  bell  and  candle. 

Lyke  as  thii  same  roods  tnmeth  now  from  my  Usee, 

8o  Ood  I  reqnyre  to  sequester  hym  of  his  gnee. 

As  this  boke  doth  spears  by  my  worke  msanuall, 

1  wyll  God  to  close  uppe  from  hym  his  benefVttes  all. 

As  this  bumyng  flsme  froth  from  this  csndle  in  syght, 

I  wyll  Ood  to  put  hym  from  his  eternal  lyght. 

I  take  hym  from  Crlst«  and  alter  the  sownd  of  this  bell. 

Both  body  snd  sowls  I  goTo  hym  to  the  doTyll  of  hell,"  frc— 


Kynge  Jokan,  a  Play  im  two  Parts,  fc.  ^.,  by  John  Bate.  Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  from  the  MS.  of  the  author  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

(4)  Scene  11,— Some  airy  devil  hovers  iu  the  sky.]  The 
demonologists  distributed  their  good  and  evil  spirits  into 
many  dirisions  and  subordinations,  each  class  having  its 
TOCuiiar  attributes  and  functions.  Of  ibe  Sublunary  devils. 
Burton  tells  us, — 

"  PseUms  makes  six  kinds :  JUry^  aeriall,  ttrretUaU,  watery,  and 
subterranean  devils,  besides  those  faieries,  satyrest  nymphs,**  ftc— 

**  Fiery  spirits  or  deyills,  sze  such  as  commonly  worke  by  bias* 
ing  stones,  firenlrakes,  or  ignes  fatui  ;••••«  likewise  they 
counterfeit  sunnes  and  moones,  stars  oAenthnes,  snd  sit  on  ship 
masts,"  ftc.  ftc. 

'  "  Aeriall  spirits  or  derils,  such  as  keep  onarter  most  psrt  in  the 
aire,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teaxe  oakes, 
fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and  beasto,  make  it  roSne  stones, 
as  in  LlTy*s  time,  wools,  frogs,  ftc.  •  •  •  •  These  can  corrupt 
the  sire,  and  cause  plagues,  sicknesse,  storms,  shipwrscks,  flics, 
Inundations,"  ftc.  frc. 

Bvaxoir's  AnatowUe  ^  Mslanekoly,  P.  I.  8e.  II. 


(5)  Scene  II.— 


Austria*s  head,  lie  there; 


While  Philip  breathes.] 
Shakespeare  follows  the  old  play  m  making  the  Bastard 
kill  Austria  to  rerenge  the  death  of  Cosur-de-Lion : — 

*<  Thus  hath  K.  Richards  son  performed  his  vowes. 
And  offred  Austria's  blood  for  his  socriiice 
Unto  his  fiither's  everUving  soule." 

According  to  history,  it  was  the  Viscount  of  Lymoges  who 
was  slain  by  Philip :— "  The  same  yere,  Philip  Dastard 
Sonne  to  King  Richard,  to  whome  his  &ther  had  given  the 
oastell  and  honor  of  Coinacke,  killed  the  Vicount  of  li- 
moges,  in  revenge  of  his  &ther^s  death,  who  was  slaine  (as 
yee  have  heaid)  in  besieging  the  oastell  of  Chains 
Cheverell.*'— HOUNBHED,  under  the  year  1199. 


(6)  Scene  III.— 


■  ][f  the  midnight  hdl 


Did,  tn'U  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  into  the  drowsy  ear  qf  night.] 

In  the  original  the  last  Ime  reads  thus,-— 

"  Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  rocs  of  night.'* 

The  main  pose  in  this  troublesome  passage  is  the 
roM :  on  was  so  fr«quently  printed  for  one,  both  in  these 


plays  and  in  other  books  of  the  period,  that  there  is  great 
prooability  of  its  being  so  here ;  and  into  was  often  used 
formerly  where  we  now  employ  unto :  but  race  must  be 
a  corruption.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  drowsy  race  t  **  1, 
at  one  time,  conjectured  that  race  was  a  mispnnt,  by  trans- 
position of  the  letters,  for  earr,  or  carre,  and  that  the 
"Sound  on"  might  be  i^licable  to  "Night's  black 
chariot : " — 

"  All  drowsy  night  who  in  a  cor  of  jet 
By  steeds  of  iron  grey    •    •    • 
•    •    •    •    •    drawn  through  the  sky." 

Baowwa's  Britannia's  Pastorals.  B.  II.  Song  1. 

I  am  now,  however,  firmly  assured  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  core,  a  word  which  occurred  to  me  many  years  u^o,  as  it 
did  to  Bir.  Dyce,  Mr.  Collier,  and  no  doubt  to  a  hundred 
people  besides.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  midnight 
Dell "  might  mean  the  bell  whion  summoned  the  monks  to 
prayer  at  that  time,  and  that  the  "Sound  on"  referred  to 
repeated  strokes  rather  than  to  the  hour  of  one  proclaimed 
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by  the  dook ;  but  is  there  not  lomethmg  infinitely  more 
awful  and  impreenre  in  the  idea  of  the  solemn,  single, 
boom  of  a  ohuroh  clodc.  knelling  the  death  of  time,  and 
startling  the  hushed  and  drowsy  ear  of  Night,  than  in  the 
clangour  of  a  whole  neal  of  bells  f  Steevens  thought  so : — 
"The  repeated  strokes  have  less  of  solemnity  than  the 
single  notioe,  as  they  take  from  the  horror  and  awful 


silenoe  here  described  as  so  nropitious  to  the  drsftdful  par- 
poses  of  the  King.  Though  tne  hour  of  one  be  not  the 
natural  midnight,  it  is  vet  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the 
poetical  one :  and  Shakespeare  himself  has  choaen  to  in- 
troduce his  Ghost  in  Hamlet, — 

'  The  btU  thsn  teattef  PM.*  ** 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  SCKTl  I.— 

Silence  /  no  more.    Oo  doseiif  in  WcA  me  ; 

Muck  danger  do  I  undergo/or  thee.  {Exeunt,"] 

Let  the  reader  who  would  appreciate  in  some  degree  the 
infiisire,  enriching  fiKnilty  which  Shakespeare  posseiwed 
— marvellous  almost  as  his  wisdom,  and  creative  power— 
compare  the  foregoing  scene  with  its  original  in  the  old 
drama: — 

'*  Bntsr  Arthur  to  Hubert  de  Buigh. 

Arthur, 
Orsmercie  Hubert  for  thy  care  of  me. 
In  or  to  whom  rectraint  is  newly  knowhe, 
The  Joy  of  walking  i*  small  benefit, 
Yet  wUl  I  take  thy  offer  with  small  thanks, 
I  would  not  loose  the  pleasure  of  the  eie. 
But  tell  me  curteous  keeper  if  thou  ean, 
How  long  the  king  will  have  me  tarrie  heere. 

Hubert, 
I  know  not  prince,  but  as  I  gesse,  not  long. 
Ood  send  you  fteedome,  and  Ood  sare  the  king. 

[Tkejf  Utue forth . 
Arthur, 
Why  how  now  sin,  what  msy  this  outrage  mesne  t 

0  helpe  me  Hubert^  gentle  keeper  help : 
Ood  send  this  sodaine  mutinous  approach 
Tend  not  to  reare  a  wretched  guiltles  life. 

Hubert, 
80  sin,  depart,  and  leave  the  rest  for  me. 

Arthur, 
Then  Arthur  yeeld,  death  ftowneth  in  thy  face, 
What  meaneth  this  t  good  Hubert  pleade  the  case. 
Hubert, 
Patience  yong  lord,  and  listen  words  of  woe, 
Harmefull  and  hanh,  hells  horror  to  be  heard  \ 
A  dismall  tale  fit  for  a  furies  tongue. 

1  faint  to  tell,  deepe  sorrow  is  the  sound. 

Arthur, 
What,  must  I  diet 

HuheH, 
No  newet  of  death,  but  tidings  of  more  hate, 
A  wnthfull  doome,  and  most  unluckie  fate : 
Deaths  dish  were  daintie  at  so  fell  a  feast. 
Be  deafe,  heare  not,  its  hell  to  tell  the  rest. 
Arthur, 
Alas,  thou  wrongst  mv  youth  with  words  of  feaie« 
Tis  heU,  tis  horror,  not  for  one  to  hean : 
What  is  it  man  if  it  must  needes  be  done, 
Act  it,  and  end  it,  that  the  paine  were  gone. 
Hubert. 
I  will  not  chaunt  such  dolour  with  my  tongue, 
Yet  must  I  act  the  outrage  with  my  hand. 
My  heart,  my  head,  and  all  my  powers  beside. 
To  aide  the  office  hare  at  once  denide. 
Peruse  this  letter,  lines  of  trebble  woe, 
Reade  ore  my  charge,  and  pardon  when  you  know. 

*  Huberts  these  are  to  commaund  thee,  as  thou  tendrest  our 
quiet  in  minde,  and  the  estate  of  our  person,  that  presently 
upon  the  receipt  of  our  commaund,  thou  put  out  the  eies  of  Arthur 
Ptantaginetl* 

Arthur, 
Ah  monstrous  damned  man!    his  very  breath  Infects  the 
elements. 
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Contagious  venome  dwelleth  in  his  heart, 
Efllbctlng  meanes  to  poyson  all  the  world. 
Unreverent  mav  I  be  to  blame  the  heaTens 
Of  great  iqjustice,  that  the  miscreant 
LiTcs  to  oppresse  the  innocents  with  wrong. 
Ah  Hubert  t  makes  he  thee  his  instrument, 

50  sound  the  trump  that  causeth  hell  triumph? 
eaven  weepes,  the  saints  do  shed  celestiall  teares. 
They  fear  thy  fkll,  and  cite  thee  with  remorse. 
They  knocke  thy  conscience,  moving  pitie  there, 
Willing  to  fence  thee  from  the  rage  of  nell ; 
Hell,  Hubert,  trust  me  all  the  plagues  of  hell 
Hangs  on  performance  of  this  damned  deed. 
This  scale,  the  warrant  of  the  bodies  blisse, 
Ensureth  satan  chieftaine  of  thy  soule : 
Subscribe  not  Hubert,  give  not  Gods  part  away. 
I  speake  not  onlv  for  eies  priviledge, 
The  chiefe  exterior  that  I  would  enjoy : 
But  for  thy  perill,  far  beyond  mv  paine, 
Thy  sweete  soules  losse,  more  than  my  eies  vaine  lacke : 
A  cause  intemall,  and  eteniall  too. 
Advise  thee  Hubert,  for  the  case  is  hard, 
To  loose  salvation  for  a  kings  reward. 
Hubert. 
My  lord,  a  subject  dwelling  in  the  land 
Is  tied  to  execute  the  kings  commaund. 

Arthur, 
Yet  God's  commaunds  whose  power  reaebeth  farther. 
That  no  commaund  should  stand  in  force  to  murther. 

Hubert. 
But  that  same  essence  hath  ordained  a  law, 
A  death  for  guilt,  to  keepe  the  world  in  awe* 

Arthur, 
I  pleade,  not  guilty,  treasonlesse  and  tnu, 

HuberL 
But  that  appesle,  my  lord,  eoncemes  not  me. 

Araur. 
Why  thou  art  he  that  maist  omit  the  perill. 

Hubert. 
I,  if  my  soveraigne  would  omit  his  quamll. 

Arthur. 
His  qusrrell  is  unhallowed  fklse  and  wrong. 

Hubert. 
Then  be  the  blame  to  whom  it  doth  belong. 

Arthur, 
Why  thats  to  thee  if  thou  as  they  proceede, 
Conclude  their  Judgement  with  so  vile  a  deede. 

Hubert, 
Why  then  no  execution  can  be  lawful, 
If  Judges  doomes  must  be  reputed  doubtftiU. 

Arthur, 
Yes  where  in  fbrme  of  law  in  place  and  time. 
The  offender  is  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Hubert, 
My  lord,  my  lord,  this  long  expostulation, 
Heapes  up  more  griefe,  than  promise  of  redresse; 
For  this  I  know,  and  soresolvde  1  end, 
That  subjects  lives  on  kings  commands  depend. 
I  must  not  reason  why  he  is  your  foe, 
But  do  his  charge  since  he  oommaunds  it  so. 
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Arthur, 
Then  do  thy  ehargt,  and  charged  be  thy  sonle 
'^Vith  wTongfUll  persecution  done  thU  day. 
"ITou  Towling  eyes,  whose  superflctes  yet 
"E    <io  behold  with  eies  that  nature  lent : 
fT»nd  foorth  the  terror  of  your  mooTors  frowne, 
To  wreake  my  wrong  upon  the  murtherers 
miat  rob  me  of  your  faiie  reflecting  view  : 
X..ct  hell  to  them  (as  earth  they  wish  to  me) 
^S«  darke  and  direftill  guerdon  for  theii  guilt, 
.A.nd  let  the  black  tormenters  of  deepe  Tartarif 
XJpbraide  them  with  this  damned  enterprise, 
Inflicting  change  of  tortures  on  their  soulei. 
I>elay  not  Hubert^  my  orisons  are  ended, 
Begin  I  pray  tbee,  reave  me  of  my  sight : 
But  to  pcrfoime  a  tragedie  indeede, 
Conclude  the  period  with  a  mortall  stab. 
Constance  farewell,  tormentor  come  away, 
Bftake  my  dispatch  the  tyrants  feasting  day. 
Hubert. 
I  faint,  I  feare,  my  conscience  bids  desist : 
Paint  did  I  say?  feare  was  it  that  I  named : 
My  king  commaunds,  that  warrant  sets  me  flree : 
But  Ood  forbids,  and  he  commaundeth  kings, 
That  great  commaonder  countercheckes  my  charge^ 
He  stayes  my  hand,  he  maketh  soft  my  heart. 
Goe  cursed  tooles,  your  ofllce  is  exempt, 
Chcere  thee  yong  lord,  thou  shalt  not  loose  an  ele, 
Though  I  should  purchase  it  with  losse  of  life. 
I  le  to  the  king,  and  say  his  will  is  done. 
And  of  the  lauyor  tell  him  thou  art  dead, 
Goe  in  with  me,  for  Hubert  was  not  borne 
To  blinde  thoie  lampes  that  nature  pollisht  so. 

Arthur. 
Hubert,  if  ever  Arthur  be  in  state, 
I^ooke  for  amends  of  this  received  gift, 
I  took  my  eiesight  by  thy  curtesie, 
Thou  lentst  them  me,  I  will  not  be  ingrate. 
But  now  procrastination  may  off«nd 
The  issue  that  thy  kindnesse  undertakes : 
Depart  we,  Hubert^  to  prevent  the  worst. 


[Bxeuni.' 


<2)  ScRJfE  II.— 

And  here*t  a  prophet,  thai  I  brought  mih  me 

From  forth  the  ttreeU  qf  Pomfrd^ 
''There  was  in  this  season  an  heremit,  whose  name  was 
Peter,  dwelling  about  Yol'ke,  a  man  in  groat  reputation 
'vrith  the  common  people,  bicause  that  either  inspired  with 
some  spirit  of  prophesie  as  the  people  beleeved,  or  else 
having  some  notable  skill  in  art  magikc,  he  was  accustomed 
to  teU  what  should  follow  after.  And  for  so  much  as 
oftentimes  his  saienga  prooved  true,  groat  credit  was  given 
to  him  as  a  verie  prophet^"  bo.  "This  Peter  about  the 
firste  of  Januaiy  last  past,  had  tolde  the  king,  that  at  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension  it  should  come  to  passe,  that  he 
should  be  oast  out  of  his  kingdome ;  and  (whether,  to  the 


intent  that  his  words  should  be  better  beleeved,  or  whether 
upon  too  much  trust  of  his  owne  cunning)  he  offered  him- 
selfe  to  suffer  death  for  it,  if  his  prophesie  prooved  not 
true.  Hereupon  bein^  committed  to  prison  within  the 
castell  of  Goif,  when  tne  day  by  him  prefixed  came  with- 
out any  other  notable  damage  unto  Kmg  John,  he  was  by 
the  kings  oommandement  drawne  from  the  said  castefi 
into  the  towne  of  Warham,  and  there  hanged,  togither 
with  his  Sonne. 

"  The  people  much  blamed  King  John  for  this  e^ctreame 
dealing,  oicause  that  the  heremit  was  supposed  to  be  a 
man  of  great  vertue,  and  his  sonne  nothing  guUtie  of  the 
offence  committed  by  his  father  (if  any  were)  against  the 
king.  Moreover  some  thought  tfauat  he  had  mucm  wrong  to 
die,  bicause  the  matter  fell  out  even  as  he  had  prophesied ; 
for  the  day  before  the  Ascension  day,  King  John  had  re- 
signed the  superioritie  of  his  kingdome  (as  they  tooke  the 
matter)  unto  the  pope."— Hounsbed,  under  the  year  121S. 

(8)  ScKNK  III. — Heaven  take  mp  toitl,  and  England  keep 
my  honetf\  Shakespeare,  in  his  mddekits,  adheres  doaely 
to  the  old  play : — 

"  Enter  young  Arthur  on  the  wath. 

Now  help  good  hap  to  farther  mine  entent, 
Crosse  not  my  youth  with  any  more  extremes : 
I  venter  life  to  gaine  my  libertie. 
And  If  I  die,  world's  troubles  have  an  end. 
Feare  gins  dlsswade  the  strength  of  my  resolve. 
My  holde  will  faUe,  and  then  alas  I  fall, 
And  if  I  fall,  no  question  death  is  next : 
Better  desist,  and  live  In  prison  still. 
Prison  said  I  r    Nay,  rather  death  than  so : 
Comfort  and  courage  come  again  to  me. 
He  venter  sure :  tis  but  a  leape  for  life." 

How  the  ill-fated  Arthur  really  lost  his  life  we  have  no 
authentic  evidence.  Holinshea  only  says, — "Touching 
the  maner  in  verie  deed  of  the  end  of  thiA  Arthur,  writers 
make  sundrie  reports.  Neverthelesse  oerteine  it  is,  that  in 
the  yeare  next  insuing,  he  was  remooved  from  Falais 
unto  the  castell  or  tower  of  Rouen,  out  of  the  which 
there  was  not  any  thAt  would  confesse  that  ever  he  saw 
him  go  alive.  Some  have  written  that  as  he  assaied  to 
have  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  prooving  to  dime  over  the 
wab  of  the  castoll,  he  fell  into  the  river  of  Seine,  and  so 
was  drowned.  Other  write,  that  through  verie  greefe  and 
languor  he  pined  awaie  and  died  of  natural  sicknesse. 
But  some  affirme,  that  King  John  secretelie  caused  him  to 
be  murthered  and  made  awaie,  so  as  it  is  not  throughly 
aCToed  upon,  in  what  sort  he  finished  his  daies :  butvcrelie 
King  John  was  had  in  great  suspicion,  whether  worUiilie 
or  not,  the  Lord  knoweth." — Chronicles,  under  tke  year 
1202. 


Acr  V. 


(1)  SCRMB  II. 


ike  gallant  numareh  it  in  armt. 


And,  like  an  eagle  o'er  hie  aiery,  towert 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.} 
The  only  explanation  of  this  passage  usually  given  is 
that  "  aiery  signifies  a  nest ;"  but,  regarrled  as  the  purely 
technical  phraseology  of  FaJconry,  the  linos  wUl  be  found 
susceptible  of  much  more  meaning  than  this  interpretation 
attributes  to  them.  By  the  ordinary  pimctuation  of  the 
■eoond  line, — 

«*  And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,"— 

it  would  seem,  too,  as  if  the  words  were  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  elevation  <k  the  nest,  and  were  equivalent  only  to 
*'  aiiy  towers ; "  while  it  is  clear  that  Shaka-spearo  uses  toiler 
here  as  he  does  in  another  part  of  the  present  play, — 

«'  Ha,  mi^eity !  how  high  thy  glory  towers," 

Act  II.  8c.  2,— 


in  the  sense  of  a  hawking-tedmical,  descriptive  of  the 
soaring  of  a  falcon  or  an  eagle,  towering  spirally  in  the 
manner  natural  to  birds  of  prey.  In  this  ascent,  when  his 
flight  has  brought  him  directly  over  the  object  of  his  aim, 
the  falcon  makes  a  rapid  and  destructive  plunge,  or,  tech- 
nically speaking,  souce,  upon  it.  There  is  in  Drayton's  Poly- 
olbion;  Song  XX.,  a  description  of  a  falcon  flight  at  a 
brook  for  water  fowl,  which  illustrates  this  passage  vividly, 
both  as  to  the  circular  flight,  and  the  sanguinaxy  pouncing 
of  the  hawk : — 

"  When  making  for  the  brook  the  falconer  doth  spy 
One  river,  plash,  or  mere,  where  store  of  fowl  doth  lie,— 
Whence  forced  over-land,  by  skilftil  Falconer's  trade, 
A  fair  convenient  flight  may  easily  be  made ; 
He  whistleth  off  his  hawks,  whose  nimble  pinions  itndght 
Do  work  thenuelves  by  turns  into  a  ttatsty  height. 

•  ••«•• 

Still  as  the  fearful  fowl  attempt  to  *icape  away, 
With  many  a  stooping  brave,  them  in  again  they  lay : 
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But  when  the  Falconers  take  their  hawking-polei  in  hand, 
And  crmting  of  the  brook,  do  put  it  over  land : 
The  Hawk  aitet  U  a  Souee^  thai  make*  it  to  rebound 
WeU  near  the  heigM  <4  MA't  *ometimes,  above  the  ground : 
Oft  takee  a  leg  or  wing^  oft  take*  awag  the  head, 
And  oft  from  neck  to  taU  the  back  in  tun  doth  shred.** 
With  rospect  to  the  verb  toteert,  as  expresrivB  of  the 
flight  of  an  eagle,  a  falcon,  &c.,  it  would  appear  then  to 
have  formerly  denoted,  not  merely  a  soaring  to  a  great 
height,  but  to  fly  spirally.     When  the  latter  only  is 
implied,  it  should  be  spelt  tour,  which  Cotgiave,  1660, 
explains  as  "a  turn,  round,  circle,  oompasse,  wheeling, 
revolution." 

After  the  preceding  extract  from  Drayton,  a  short  note 
only  will  be  required  to  illustrate  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  Souce.     Beaumont  and  Iletcher  employ  it   as  a 
hawking-phrase  in  "  The  Chances,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,— 
*'  Her  conscience  sad  her  fears  creeping  upon  her, 
Dead  as  a  fowle  at  eouee  she  11  sink." 

Spenser  usee  it  to  describe  the  heavy  and  irresistible  blows 
ox  the  hammer  in  the  House  of  Care : — 

*'  In  which  his  worke  he  had  six  servants  prest, 
About  the  and  vile  standing  evermore 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  ttroukes  that  thereon  sousid  sore.** 

,  Faerg  Queene,  B.  IV.  Ch.  V.  St.  XXX. 
To  touce  is  also  stall  well  known  in  the  domestic  meaning 
of  plunging,  and  throwing  provisions  into  salt  and  water, 
from  the  I^tin  Salsum;  which  sense  agrees  with  the  pre- 
cipitate plunge  of  a  bird  of  prey  on  a  water-fowl.  The 
German  Satuen,  however,  may  rather  be  considered  as  the 
real  etymon  of  the  word.  It  signifies  to  rush  with 
whistling  sound  like  the  blustering  of  the  wind :  which 
is  remancably  expressive  of  the  whirr  made  by  the  wings  of 
a  falcon  when  swooping  on  his  quarry. 

(2)  ScENB  IV. —  With  coniemploHon  and  devotU  desires.] 
This  circumstance  is  historical : — "About  the  same  time, 
or  rather  in  the  yeare  last  past  as  some  hold,  it  fortuned 
that  the  vicount  of  Melime,  a  French  man,  fell  sicke  at 
London,  and  perceiving  that  death  was  at  hand,  he  c^ed 
unto  him  oerteine  of  tihe  English  Barons,  which  remained 
in  the  citie,  upon  safegaid  thereof,  and  to  them  made  this 
protestation:  I  lament  (saith  he)  your  destruction  and 
desolation  at  hand,  bicause  ye  are  ignorant  of  the  perils 
hanging  over  ^our  heads.  For  tins  understand,  that 
Lewes,  and  with  him  16  earles  and  barons  of  fVance, 
have  secretlie  swome  (if  it  shall  fortune  him  to  conquere 
this  realme  of  England  and  to  be  crowned  king)  that  he 
will  kill,  banish  and  confine  all  those  of  the  English 
nobilitie  (which  now  doe  serve  under  him,  and  persecute 
their  owne  king)  as  traitours  and  rebels,  and  furthermore 
will  disposseese  all  their  linage  of  such  inheritances  as  they 
now  hold  in  England.  And  bicause  (saith  he)  you  shall 
not  have  doubt  hereof,  I  which  lie  here  at  the  point  of 
death,  doo  now  affirm  unto  you,  and  take  it  on  the  perill  of 
my  soule  that  I  am  one  of  those  sixteen  that  have  swome 
to  performe  this  thing :  wherefore  I  advise  you  to  provide 
for  your  owne  safeties,  and  your  realmes  which  you  now 
des^ie,  and  keepe  this  thing  secret  which  I  have  uttered 
unto  you.  After  this  speech  was  uttered  he  streightwaies 
died.'* — HOLINSHED,  under  the  year  1216. 

In  the  old  play,  the  dying  nobleman  declares  his  motives 
for  this  confession  to  be, — 

"The  greatest  for  the  fVeedome  of  my  soule, 
That  longs  to  leave  this  mansion  free  from  guilt : 
The  other  on  a  naturall  Instinct, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman." 

In  Shakespeare  he  is  impeUed  by  another  circumstance : — 

"  Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king : 

The  love  of  him,— and  this  respect  besides. 

For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman,— 

Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this." 

(8)  Scene  VII. — The  King  diet.]  The  chroniclers,  who 
wrote  within  sixty  years  after  his  death,  make  no  mention 
of  John  having  died  by  poison.  Shakespeare  found  the 
incident  in  '"nie  Troublesome  Raigne,"  &c.,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  his  treatment  of  the  king's  dying 
soene  with  that  of  the  older  workman : — 
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John. 
PhUip,  some  drinke,  oh  for  the  frown  Alpes, 
To  tumble  on  and  coole  this  inward  heate. 
That  rageth  as  the  fornace  seven-fold  hoCe. 
To  borne  the  holy  txee  in  Babglon, 
Power  after  power  forsake  their  proper  power, 
Onely  the  heart  impugnes  with  fisint  resist 
The  fleree  invade  of  him  that  conquers  kings, 
Helpe  God,  O  paine!  die  John,  O  pUgne 
Inflicted  on  thee  for  thy  grievous  sinnes. 
Philip,  a  chaire,  and  by  and  by  a  grave, 
My  legges  diadaine  the  carriage  of  a  king. 

Baetard. 
A  good  mv  liege,  with  patience  conquer  griefs. 
And  beare  this  paine  with  kingly  fortitude. 

John. " 
Methinkes  I  see  a  catalogue  of  sinne. 
Wrote  by  a  fiend  in  marble  characters, 
The  least  enough  to  loose  my  part  in  heaven. 
Methinkes  the  divell  whispers  in  mine  eares. 
And  tells  me,  tis  in  vaine  to  hope  for  grace, 
I  must  be  damn'd  for  Arthur'n  sodaine  death, 
J  see  I  see  a  thousand  thousand  men 
Come  to  accuse  me  for  my  wrong  on  earth. 
And  there  is  none  so  roerciftill  a  God 
That  will  forgive  the  number  of  my  sinnes. 
How  have  I  liv'd,  but  by  another's  losse? 
What  have  1  lov'd,  but  wracke  of  others  wealef 
Where  have  I  done  a  deede  deserving  well  f 
How,  what,  when,  and  where,  have  I  bestow'd  a  day. 
That  tended  not  to  some  notorious  ill ! 
My  life  repleate  with  rage  and  tyrannic, 
Craues  little  pittie  for  so  strange  a  death. 
Or,  who  will  lay  that  John  deceasde  too  soone  ? 
Who  will  not  say,  he  rather  liv'd  too  long  ? 
Dishonour  did  attaint  me  in  my  life. 
And  shame  attendeth  John  unto  his  death. 
Whv  did  I  scape  the  fury  of  the  French, 
And  dide  not  by  the  temper  of  their  swords  r 
Shamelesse  my  life,  and  shamefully  it  ends. 
Scorned  by  my  foes,  disdained  of  my  friends. 

Baetard. 
Forgive  the  world  and  all  your  earthly  foes. 
And  call  on  Christ,  who  is  your  latest  friend. 

John. 
VLj  tongue  doth  falter;  Philip,  I  tell  thee  man. 
Since  John  did  yeeld  unto  the  priest  of  Rome, 
Nor  he  nor  his  have  prospcTcd  on  the  earth : 
Curst  are  his  blessings,  and  his  curse  is  blisse. 
But  in  the  spirit  I  crie  unto  my  God, 
As  did  the  kingly  prophet  David  erf, 
(Whose  hands,  as  mine,  with  murder  were  attaint) 
I  am  not  he  shall  build  the  Lord  a  house. 
Or  roote  these  locusts  from  the  face  of  earth : 
But  ir  my  dying  heart  deceive  me  not, 
From  out  these  lovnes  shall  spring  a  kingly  branch 
Whose  armes  shall  reach  unto  the  gates  of  Rome, 
And  with  his  feete  treades  downe  the  strumpets  pride. 
That  sits  upon  the  chaire  of  Babglon. 
Philip,  my  heart  strings  breake,  the  poysons  flame 
Hath  overcome  in  me  weake  natures  power. 
And  in  the  faith  otJeiu  John  doth  die." 

(4)  Scene  VII.— 

At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred  j 

For  so  lie  trilVd  it.] 
According  to  Holinshed,  King  John  was  buried  at  Graxton 
Abbey,  in  Staffordshire  ;  but  a  stone  coffin,  containing^  his 
body,  was  discovered  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Woroestar, 
July  17, 1797. 

(6)  Scene  VII.— 

Nought  g/mll  make  \u  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.] 
This  conclusion  is  borrowed  fxx>m  the  old  play  : — 
**  Let  Snaland  live  but  true  within  it  selfe. 
And  all  the  world  can  never  wrong  her  state. 
Lewes,  thou  shalt  be  bravely  shipt  to  Fraunce, 
For  never  Frenchman  got  of  English  ground 
The  twentith  part  that  thou  hast  conquered. 
Dolphin,  thy  hand :  to  Worster  we  will  march  : 
Lords  all,  lay  hands  to  beare  your  soveraigne 
With  obsequies  of  honour  to  his  grave : 
If  England  peeres  and  people  joyne  in  one. 
Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spaine  can  do  them  wrong.*' 


CEITICAL  OPINIONS   ON  KING  JOHN. 


"  If  '  King  John,*  as  a  whole,  be  not  entitled  to  class  among  the  very  first-rate  compositions  of  our 
author,  it  can  yet  exhibit  some  scenes  of  superlative  beauty  and  effect,  and  two  characters  supported 
with  unfailing  energy  and  consistency. 

"  The  bastard  Faulconbridge,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  very  amiable  personage,  being  somewhat  too 
interested  and  worldly-minded  in  his  conduct  to  excite  much  of  our  esteem,  has,  notwithstanding,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  very  spirit  of  Flantagenet  in  him ;  so  much  heroism,  gaiety,  and  fire,  in  his 
constitution ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  accommodation  to  the  times, — 

'  For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 
That  doth  not  smack  of  obseryation/  &c. 

such  an  open  and  undaimted  turn  of  mind,  that  we  cannot  refuse  him  our  admiration  ;  nor,  on  account 
of  his  fidelity  to  John,  however  ill-deserved,  our  occasional  sympathy  and  attachment.  The  alacrity 
and  intrepidity  of  his  daring  spirit  are  nobly  supported  to  the  very  last ;  where  we  find  him  exerting 
every  nerve  to  rouse  and  animate  the  conscience-stricken  soul  of  the  tyrant. 

''  In  the  person  of  Lady  Constance  Maternal  Grief  the  most  interesting  passion  of  the  play,  is  developed 
in  all  its  strength ;  the  picture  penetrates  to  the  inmost  heart ;  and  seared  must  those  feelings  be, 
which  can  withstand  so  powerfid  an  appeal ;  for  all  the  emotions  of  the  fondest  affection  and  the 
wildest  despair,  all  the  rapid  transitions  of  anguish,  and  approximating  frenzy,  are  wrought  up  into  the 
Bcene  with  a  truth  of  conception  which  rivals  that  of  nature  herself. 

"  The  innocent  and  beauteous  Arthur,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
and  the  severity  of  his  fate,  is  thus  described  by  his  doting  mother : — 

'  But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  Fortune  Join'd  to  make  thee  great ; 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  roay'st  with  liliett  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.' 

When  he  is  captured,  therefore,  and  imprisoned  by  John,  and  consequently  sealed  for  destruction,  who 
but  Shakspeare  could  have  done  justice  to  the  agonizing  sorrows  of  the  parent  ?  Her  invocation  to 
Death,  and  her  address  to  Pandulph,  paint  maternal  despair  with  a  force  which  no  imagination  can 
augment,  and  of  which  the  tenderness  and  pathos  have  never  been  exceeded. 

"  Independent  of  the  scenes  which  unfold  the  striking  characters  of  Constance  and  Faulconbridge, 
there  are  two  others  in  the  play  which  may  vie  with  anything  that  Shakspeare  has  produced ;  namely, 
the  scene  between  John  and  Hubert,  and  that  between  Hubert  and  Arthur.  The  former,  where  the 
usurper  obscurely  intimates  to  Hubert  his  bloody  wishes,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  so  masterly  that  we 
behold  the  dark  and  turbulent  soul  of  John  lying  naked  before  us  in  all  its  deformity,  and  shrinking 
Avith  fear  even  from  the  enunciation  of  its  own  vile  purposes.  '  It  is  one  of  the  scenes,'  as  Mr.  Steevens 
has  well  observed,  'to  which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  commendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its 
perfection ;  and  time  itself  can  take  nothing  from  its  beauties.' 

"The  scene  with  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  where  the  hapless  Arthur  supplicates  for  mercy, 
almost  lacerates  the  heart  itself;  and  is  only  rendered  supportable  by  the  tender  and  alleviating 
impression  which  the  sweet  innocence  and  artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child  fix  with  indelible 
influence  on  the  mind.  Well  may  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our  poet,  that  he  who  can  behold  this 
scene  without  the  gushing  tribute  of  a  tear, — 
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*\%  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ;— 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.' 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

"Ab  for  the  character  of  John,  which,  from  its  meanness  and  imbecility,  seems  not  well  calculated  for 
dramatic  representation,  Shakspeare  has  contrived,  towards  the  close  of  the  drama,  to  excite  in  his 
behalf  some  degree  of  interest  and  commiseration ;  especially  in  the  dying  scene,  where  the  falkn 
monarch,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  his  son  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  mournfully  exclalmis — 

'  Poi»on'd,— ill  fare;— detd,  forsook,  cut  off.' " 

*'  The  dramas  derived  from  the  English  history,  ten  in  number,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  his  maturest  age.  I  say  advisedly  one  of  his  works,  for  the 
poet  evidently  intended  them  to  form  one  great  whola  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  historical  heroic  poem  in  the 
dramatic  form,  of  which  the  separate  plays  constitute  the  rhapsodies.  The  principal  features  of  the 
events  are  exhibited  with  such  fidelity ;  their  causes,  and  even  their  secret  springs,  are  placed  in  such  a 
clear  light,  that  we  may  attain  from  them  a  knowledge  of  history  in  all  its  truth,  while  the  liviog 
picture  makes  an  impression  on  the  imagination  which  can  never  be  effaced. 

"  In  King  John  the  political  and  warlike  events  are  dressed  out  with  solemn  pomp,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  possess  but  little  of  true  grandeur.  The  falsehood  and  selfi^^hness  of  the  monarch  speak  in 
the  style  of  a  manifesto.  Conventional  dignity  is  most  indispensable  where  personal  dignity  is  wanting. 
The  bastard  Faulconbridge  is  the  witty  interpreter  of  this  language  ;  he  ridicules  the  secret  springs  of 
politics  without  disapproving  of  them ;  for  he  owns  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  his  fortune  by 
similar  means,  and  wishes  rather  to  belong  to  the  deceivers  than  the  deceived,  for  in  his  view  of  the 
world  there  is  no  other  choice.  His  litigation  with  his  brother  respecting  the  succession  of  his  pre- 
tended father,  by  which  he  effects  his  acknowledgment  at  court  as  natural  son  of  the  most  chivalrous 
king  of  England,  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion,  forms  a  very  entertaining  and  original  prelude  in  the  play 
itself.  When,  amidst  so  many  disguises  of  real  sentiments,  and  so  much  insincerity  of  expression,  the 
poet  shows  us  human  nature  without  a  veil,  and  allows  us  to  take  deep  views  of  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  mind,  the  impression  produced  is  only  the  more  deep  and  powerful.  The  short  scene  in  which  John 
urges  Hubert  to  put  out  of  the  way  Arthur,  his  young  rival  for  the  possession  of  the  throne,  is 
superlatively  masterly ;  the  cautious  criminal  hardly  ventures  to  say  to  himself  what  he  wishes  the 
other  to  do.  The  young  and  amiable  prince  becomes  a  sacrifice  of  unprincipled  ambition ;  his  fete 
excites  the  warmest  sympathy.  When  Hubert,  about  to  put  out  his  eyes  with  the  hot  iron,  is  softened 
by  his  prayers,  our  compassion  would  be  almost  overwhelming,  were  it  not  sweetened  by  the  winning 
innocence  of  Arthur's  childish  speeches.  Constance's  maternal  despair  on  her  son's  imprisonment  is 
also  of  the  highest  beauty  ;  and  even  the  last  moments  of  John, — an  unjust  and  feeble  prince,  whom  we 
can  neither  respect  nor  admire,— are  yet  so  portrayed  as  to  extinguish  our  displeasure  with  him, 
and  fill  us  with  serious  considerations  on  the  arbitrary  deeds  and  the  inevitable  fate  of  mortals."— 

SCHLEOEL. 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


The  earliest  editions  of  tliis  drama  are  two  quartos,  both  published  in  1600,  one  by  Thomas 
Fisher,  the  other  bj  James  Boberts,  entitled,  "  A  Midsommer  Nights  dreame.  As  it  hath 
beene  sundry  times  publickely  acted,  by  the  Eight  honourable,  the  Lord  Chamberlauie  his 
seruants.  Written  by  William  Shidcespeare."  Fisher's  impression  was  duly  registered  at 
Stationers'  Hall ;  but  no  memorandum  of  Boberts's  has  ever  been  found :  and  irom  this 
circumstance,  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  its  text,  the  former  has  usually  been  considered  the 
authori2ed  version.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  player  editors  of  the  first  folio,  when  they  reprinted 
the  work  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  adopted  the  text  of  Boberts,  and  appear  to  have  been 
unacquainted  altogether  with  the  more  correct  quarto  of  Fisher. 

Malone,  in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  plays  were  written, 
assigns  the  composition  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  to  1694 ;  and  Titania's  fine 
description  of  the  unnatural  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  "  progeny  of  evils,"  which  fairy 
discords  had  brought  upon  the  **  human  mortals,"  is  singularly  applicable  to  a  state  of  things 
prevalent  in  England  during  the  years  1593  and  1594.  Strype  {AnnaU,  h.  JY,  p,  211)  has 
printed  an  extract  from  one  of  Dr.  J.  King's  "  Lectures  upon  Jonas,"  preached  at  York  in  1594, 
in  which  that  divine  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  various  signs  of  God's  wrath  with  which  England 
was  visited  in  1593  and  1594 ;  as  storms,  pestilence,  dearth,  and  imseasonable  weather.  Of  the 
last  he  says,  ^^  Bemember  that  the  spring "  (that  year  that  the  plague  broke  out)  ''  was  very 
unkind,  by  means  of  the  abundance  of  rains  that  fell ;  our  July  hath  been  like  to  a  February ; 
our  June  even  as  an  April ;  so  that  the  air  must  needs  be  corrupted."  Then,  having  spoken  of 
the  three  successive  years  of  scarcity,  he  adds — "  and  see  whether  the  Lord  doth  not  threaten 
us  much  more,  by  sending  such  unseasonable  weather  and  storms  of  rain  among  us ;  which,  if 
we  will  observe,  and  compare  it  with  that  which  is  past,  we  may  say,  that  the  coui-se  of  nature 
is  very  much  inverted ;  our  years  are  turned  upside  down  ;  our  summers  are  no  summers :  our 
harvests  are  no  harvests:  our  seeds-times  are  no  seeds-times."  The  passage  is  quoted  by 
Blakeway ;  and  it  certainly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Fairy 
Queen,  beginning, — 

'*  Therefore  the  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain,"  &c. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  these  coincidences  as  settling  the  date  of 
the  play,  and  still  less  to  the  interpretation  of  the  well-known  lines, — 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deoeas'd  in  beggary," — 

which  Warton  and  Malone  conceive  to  be  an  allusion  either  to  Spenser's  poem,  "  The  Tears  of 
the  Muses  on  the  Neglect  and  Contempt  of  Learning,"  or  to  the  death  of  Spenser.  The  poem  in 
question  was  first  published  in  1591,  three  years  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  production  of 
Uiis  piece,  and  the  death  of  Spenser  did  not  take  place  till  1599,  five  years  after  it.  Mr.  Knight 
conjectures,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  allusion  was  to  the  erring  but  unfortunate  Bobert 
Greene,  who  died  in  1592.  "WTiatever  uncertainty  may  attend  these  speculations,  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  play  proves  at  least  that  it  was  written  in  the  full  vigour  of  Shakespeare's 
youthful  genius,  and  subsequent,  there  is  every  probability,  to  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
"  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,"  "  The  Comedy  of  EiTors,"  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  "  Bomeo 
and  Juliet." 

The  commentators  have  been  even  less  successful  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  origin  of 
*'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  than  in  fixing  the  period  of  its  production.  Their  persistence 
in  assignhig  the  ground-work  of  the  fable  to  Chaucer's  *'  Knight's  Tale,"  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  docility  with  which  succeeding  writers  will  adopt,  one  after  the  other,  an  asscilion  that  has 
really  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  whatever  between 
Chaucer's  tale  and  Shakespeare's  play,  beyond  that  of  the  scene  in  both  being  laid  at  the  Court 
of  Theseus.  The  Palamon,  Arcite,  and  Emilie  of  the  former  are  very  different  persons  indeed 
from  the  Demcti'ius,  Lysander,  Helena;  and  llermia,  of  the  latter.     Chaucer  has  made  Duke 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

Theseus  a  leading  character  in  his  story,  and  has  ascribed  the  unearthly  incidents  to  mytholo^cal 
personages,  conformable  to  a  legend  which  professes  to  narrate  events  that  actually  happened  in 
Greece.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  adopted  Theseus,  whose  exploits  he  was 
acquainted  with  through  the  pages  of  North's  Plutarch,  as  a  well-known  character  of  ronoaaoe, 
in  subordination  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personce  might  fret  their  hour;  and  has 
employed  for  supernatural  machinery  those  ''airy  nothings"  familiar  to  the  literature  and 
traditions  of  various  people  and  nearly  all  ages.  There  is  little  at  all  in  common  between  the  two 
stories  except  the  name  Theseus,  the  representative  of  which  appears  in  Shakespeare  simply 
as  a  prince  who  lived  in  times  when  the  introduction  of  ethereal  beings,  such  as  Oberon,  Titama, 
and  Puck,  was  in  accordance  with  tradition  and  romance. 

Beyond  one  or  two  passing  allusions,  there  is  no  attempt  to  individualize  either  the  man  or  the 
country,  and,  but  for  these,  Theseus  might  have  been  called  by  any  other  name,  and  have  been 
lord  of  any  other  territory.  There  is  another  enunciation  of  the  critics,  which  requires  to  be 
taken  with  considerable  modification  :  we  are  told  that  the  characters  of  the  play  are  classical, 
while  the  accessories  are  Gothic;  but  the  distinction  implied  is  not  perhaps  so  great  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe.  Godwin  has  called  Theseus  the  "  knight-errant "  of  antiquity, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  knight-errant  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  very  different 
person  to  the  romantic  hero  of  ancient  times :  but,  in  truth,  the  two  characterp  were  almost  iden- 
tical, as  the  history  of  Theseus  proves.  What  material  difference,  for  example,  is  there  between 
his  victory  over  the  Minotaur,  and  that  of  Guy,  the  renowned  Earl  of  Warwick,  over  the  Dun 
cow  ?  The  combats  with  dragons  and  other  ferocious  monsters,  the  protection  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  weak  against  the  wicked  and  the  strong,  fluctuation  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  adventures 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  engagements  with  supernatural  enemies,  these  were  the  incidents  of  every 
story  in  which  a  warrior  was  made  to  figure  as  the  hero  of  romance.  Nor  is  there  anything 
peculiarly  Gothic  in  the  imaginary  population  of  the  fairy-world.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
of  our  legends  connected  with  this  fabulous  race  were  derived  indirectly  from  Greece  itself.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  one  of  the  few  prose  works  of  imagination  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  ancient  times,  without  being  struck  by  the  similarity  of  classic 
and  Gothic  literature  in  this  department  of  romance.  The  Fawns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads  of  the 
Greeks  were  undoubtedly  of  a  kindred  origin  with  the  woodland  fairies  of  more  recent  times,  and 
the  intervention  of  an  agency  known  as  witchcraft  is  alike  traceable  in  both  ages. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  Golding's  translation  of  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  sug- 
gested the  interlude  by  the  hard-handed  men  of  Athens,  as  North's  Plutarch  certainly  furnished 
the  characters  of  Theseus  and  his  '^  bouncing  Amazon;"  but  that  which  constitutes  the  charm 
and  essence  of  the  play,  the  union  of  those  gross  materials  with  the  delicate,  benign,  and  sportive 
beings  of  fairy-land,  **  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  and  smaller  than  a  cowslip's  bell,"  was  the  pure 
creation  of  Shakespeare's  own  illimitable  and  delightful  fancy. 


|ers0ns  lltpwstnttlr- 


Theseus,  Duhe  ofAthent, 
EoEua,  father  to  Hermia. 
Ltbaitdeb,  in  love  toUh  Hebmia. 
Demetrius,  beloved  of  Helena. 
Philostrate,  matter  of  the  sports  to  Theseus. 


Quince,  the  carpenter, 
Snuo,  the  joiner. 
Bottom,  the  weaver. 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 
Snout,  the  tinker. 
Stabvelino,  the  tailor. 


'  The  Prologue. 

Pyramus. 

Thisbe. 

Wall. 

Lion. 
^  Moonshine. 


Hippoltta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to 
Theseus. 


Hermia. 
Helena. 

Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies. 

TlTANiA,  queen  of  the  fairies. 

Puck,  or  Robin  Qoodpellow,  a  fairy. 

Peas-blossom. 

Cobweb. 


Moth. 
Mustard-seed. 


fairies. 


Other  fairies  attending  the  King  and  Queen. 
Attendants  upon  Theseus  and  Hippoltta. 
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SCENE.— Athens,  and  an  adjacent  Wood. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  I. — ^Athens.     A  Boom  in  tJte  Palace  of  Theseus. 


Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostbatk,  and 
Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 


This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 
Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselyes 
in  nights ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
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ACT  I.] 

And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New^  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert(l)  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Tmn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. 

[Exit  Philostbate 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 


Enter  Eoeus,  Hermta,  Lysandkb,  and  Deme- 

TKIU8. 

EoE.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  ! 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus.     What 's  the  news 
with  thee  ? 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Ilermia : 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius.     My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander: — and,  my  gracious  duke. 
This  man  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats ;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  imharden'd  youth : 
With  cunning  hast   thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 

heart ; 
Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness. — And,  my  gracious  duke. 
Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death ;  according  to  our  law, 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

The.  WTiat  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,  fair 
maid: 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


[80EHB  I. 


<k  New  bent  in  heavent—}  The  early  editions  read  nov,  which 
was  corrected  by  Rowe. 

b  Know  of  your  youth,—]  Know,  here,  as  in  the  Second  Part  of 
««  Henry  IV."  Act  I.  Sc.  3,— 

"  — ^  Know  our  own  estate," 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ascertain. 

c  Unto  hi*  lordship,—]  That  is,  dominion,  authority. 

d  •« whose  unwished  yoke 

My  ioul  conteuti  not  to  give  sovereignty."] 
That  is,  give  sovereignty  to.    An  elliptical  mode  of  expression 
not  unfrequent  in  Shakespeare.    Thus,  in  the  *•  Winter's  Tale," 
Act  II.  8c.  1  :— 
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To  you  your  &tlier  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  genUeman. 

IIeb.  So  b  Lysander. 

Tfls.  In  himself  he  b : 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Hbb.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  mj 


Thb. 


eyes! 


Bather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look. 

IIeb.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  caae, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

Tii£.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires. 
Know  of  your  youth,**  examine  well  your  blood, 
AVTiether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  fiither's  choice. 
You  can  endure  Sie  livery  of  a  nun ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  aU  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hynms  to  ^e  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 
But  earthly  happier*  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Hee.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,*  whose  imwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty.* 

The.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and,  by  the  next 
new  moon, 
(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me. 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  smgle  life. 


(•)  Old  editions,  earthlier  happy. 

** even  as  had  as  those, 

That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles  "  [to.] 

Again,  in  ••  OtheUo,"  Act  I.  Sc.  8  :— 

**  What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic— 
1  won  his  daughter  "  [with.} 

Again,  in  ••  Henry  VII."  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 

*•  ——  whoever  the  king  removes, 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment "  [/or.] 


▲OT  l] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[gOSlTB  I. 


DsM.  Eelent,  sweet  Hermia ; — and,  Ljsander, 
yield 
Thj  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Xiet  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

EoE.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  love ; 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him  ; 
And  she  is  mine  ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
J  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd. 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  hoasts  can  he, 
X  am  helov'd  of  heauteous  Hermia : 
"Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof, 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  hoth. 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  wUl ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 
Come,  my  Hippolyta  ;  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Egb.  With  duty  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.,  Hip.,  Ege.,  Dkm.,  and  Train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?  Why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale  ? 


•  wk  ich  I  cituld  well 

Beteem  them—] 
AlUm  them.    In  this  tense  the  word  ocean  in  ' 
I.  Sc.  2  :— 


Hamlet,"  Act 


" 80  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roaghly." 

And  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  II.  viii.  19  :— 

"  So  would  1,  said  the  enchanter,  glad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend." 

»»  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  :]  This  senti- 
ment is  not  uncommon,  but  it  has  never  been  so  beautifully 
expressed.  It  occurs  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  x.  896, 
et  seqq.,  and  we  meet  with  it  in  Middleton's  ••  Blurt,  Master 
Constable/'  Act  III.  8c.  1  :~ 

" I  never  heard 

Of  any  true  affection,  but 't  was  nipt 
With  care." 

«  Making  it  momentany—]  So  tht  two  quartos ;  the  folio,  1623, 


How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Heb.  Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  •  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ay  me !  *  for  aught  that  I  could  everf  read, 
Could  ever  hear  hy  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth :  ^ 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  hlood  ; — 

Heb.  O  cross !  too  high  to  he  entlirall'd  to  low!  % 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years  ; 

Heb,  O  spite  !  too  old  to  he  engaged  to  young! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ;  § 

Heb.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentany  *  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied*^  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen ,(2)  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

IIeb.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross  ; 
As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's*  followers. 

Lys.  a  good  persuasion;  therefore,  hear  me, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child ; 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  {|  seven  leagues  ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee. 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  If  a  mom  of  May  ,(3) 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 


(•)  First  folio  omits.  Ay  me, 
it)  Old  copies,  love. 
(ID  First  foUo,  rmovU 


(t)  First  folio,  ewr  f  conW. 
(I)  First  folio,  m«rt<. 
{S)  First  folio, /or. 


reads  momentary.    We  have  improvidently  pennitted  too  many 
of  our  old  expressions  to  become  obsolete. 

d  In  the  collied  night,— \  In  the  btaek  or  dark  night.  CoUied, 
literally,  is  smutted  with  coal.  So,  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Witt  and 
Wisdoiiie,"  1979 :  -"  Then  let  her  set  a  fooles  bable  on  his  head, 
and  colling  his  face." 

'•  And  now  of  a  scoUar 
I  will  make  him  a  collier." 

Ibid. 
So,  too,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Poetaster:" — 

" Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough." 

•  Vancy* Hfollowert.]  Pancy  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Act  11.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free; —  " 

And  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 :— 

"  Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me." 
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ACT  I.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DRBAM. 


[flcsn  I. 


Heb.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow  ; 
By  hb  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves ;  ^ 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen  ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; — 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys.  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  here  comes 
Helena. 

Enter  Helbka. 

Hkr.  God  speed  fair  Helena !    Whither  away  ? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair  :**  O  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  ;(4)  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching  ;  O,  were  favour^  so, 
Your  words  I'd  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go,** 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
My  tongue  should  catch   yom'    tongue's    sweet 

melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Heb.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel.  O  that  j^our  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill ! 

Hi'.B.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 
move ! 

Heb.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Heb.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine.* 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty ;  would  that  fault 
were  mine !  [face ; 

Heb.  Take  comfort,  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 


•  And  protpers  lovei ;]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  pub- 
liahed  by  Fisher ;  that  bv  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  haye  love. 

b  Your  fair:]  That  is,  your  beauty.  See  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  note  (H  p.  89,  and  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  note  (<>),  p.  121. 
The  folio  reads,  you  fair. 

e  0,  were  favour  m,— ]  Favour^  in  Shakespeare  sometimes 
means  eounieHance,featuret,  and  occasionally,  as  here,  yoodyracee 
generally. 

d  Tour  word*  I'd  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go,—]  The  old  copies 
read,  "  Your  words  /  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go."  The  very 
slight  alteration,  which  gives  intelligibility  to  the  Une,  was  first 
made  in  the  folio,  1632.  Helena  would  catch  not  only  the  beauty 
of  her  rival's  aspect,  and  the  melody  of  her  tones,  but  her 
language  also.  If  the  lection  here  proposed  is  inadmissible,  we 
must  adopt  that  of  Hanmer,— "Yours  would  I  catch,"  for  the 
old  text  will  never  be  accepted  as  the  author's. 

•  Hie  folly,  Helena,  it  no  IkaMof  mine.}  Thus,  Fisher's  quarto ; 
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Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 

0  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a*  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  bdiold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  graas, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steaL 

HIeb.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  He, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies/ 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow,  pray  thou  for  us. 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius  ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midniglit. 

[JExU  Hkbxia. 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — ^Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dotef  on  you  ! 

[Exit  Ltsandeb. 

Hel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other-some  can  be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so  ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity^ 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  punted  blind. 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste. 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste ; 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oftj:  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  everyM'here : 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne. 
He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine  ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 

1  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 


(•)  First  folio,  into.  (t)  First  folio,  doUs. 

(t)  First  folio,  it  often. 

that  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  have,  "  none  of  mine." 

t  And  stranger  companies.]  In  the  old  Uxt  the  pasaage  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  ewelFd, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet, 
And  thence  f^om  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes 
To  seek  new  Mends  and  etrange  companion*.'* 

The  restoration  of  "  counsel  *weel,"  and  "*tranffer  eompanioe  "  is 
due  to  Theobald,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  scene  trom  the  entranee 
of  Helena  is  in  rhyme,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
these  four  lines  wen  originally  in  rhyme  also. 


Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night, 

Pursue  her ;  and  for  this*  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense :  • 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.     [^Exit, 


(*)  First  folio,  *u. 

f^  li  ha  dear  expense:]  Steevens  suppotes  this  to  mean  "it 
will  eo$t  him  muck  (be  a  severe  constraint  on  his  feelings),  to 
make  even  so  slight  a  return  for  my  communication."  Is  not  the 
meaning  rather,  that,  as  to  tcratity  her  lover  with  this  intelligence 
she  makes  the  most  painful  sacrifice  of  her  feelings,  his  thanks, 
even  if  obtained,  are  dearly  bought  f  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  annotator 
reads,— 


SCENE  IL—Thesanie.  A  Boom  in  Quince'«  house. 

Entei'  Snuo,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
Quince,  and  StarveljuqM^) 

Qum.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 


"  If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  recompense;" 
which  cannot  be  right,  since  Helena  expressly  tella  us  her  recom- 
pense will  be, — 

"  To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again." 
b  Enter  Quihck.  ^c]  In   the  old    stage  direction,   *'  EnUr 
Quince  the  Carpenter,  Snug  the  Joyner,  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
Flute  the  Bellowt-mender,  Snout  the  Tinker,  and  Starveling  tho 
Taylor." 
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ACT  Z.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[SQEHI  n. 


BoT.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

QxTiN.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play 
in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the  duchess, 
on  his  wedding-day  at  night 

BoT.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors; 
and  so  grow*  to  a  point* 

Qum.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lament- 
able comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyitunus  and 
Thisbe.(6) 

Box,  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll :  Masters,  spread  your- 
selves. 

QuiN.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — ^Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver. 

BoT.  Beady.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

QuiN.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  do^vn  for 
Pyramus. 

Box.  WTiat  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 
'  QuiN.  A  lover  that  kills  himself  most  gallantf 
for  love. 

Box.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look 
to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms ;  I  will  condole 
in  some  measure.  To  the  rest  yet,**  my  chief 
humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split ""  the 
raging  rocks;  and  shivering  shocks  shall  break 
the  locks  of  prison-gates,  and  Phibbus'  car  shall 
shine  from  far,  and  make  and  mar  the  foolish 
fates.*  This  was  lofty  1 — ^Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
players. — This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a 
lover  is  more  condoling. 

Qum.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Flute,t  you  must  take  Thisbe  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisbe  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

QuiN.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 


( • )  Pint  folio,  grow  on.  ( t )  First  folio,  galtanUtf. 

(I)  First  folio  omits  Flute. 

a  And  mo  grow  to  a  point.]  And  to  to  btuinett,  A  common 
colloquial  phrase  formerly  :— 

"  Our  reasons  will  be  infinite  I  trow, 
Unless  unto  *owm  other  point  we  grow.** 

The  Arraignment  of  Parte,  15S4. 

b  To  the  rest  yet, — '\  So  the  old  copies.  The  modem  editors 
place  a  colon  alter  reei^  *'To  the  rest :  yet  my  chief  humour,"  &c. ; 
a  deviatiou  which  originated  perhaps  in  unconsciousness  of  one 
of  the  senses  Shakespeare  attributes  to  the  word  ytt.  "  To  the 
rest  yet,"  is  simply  "  To  the  rest  now,"  or,  as  he  shortly  after 
Rpeats  it,  "  Now,  name  the  rest  of  the  players.'* 

c  /  could  plag  Ercles  rarelg,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,—}  Her- 
cules and  his  labours  formed  a  popular  subject  of  entertainment 
on  the  early  English  stage.  The  player  in  Greene's  "  Groat's, 
worth  of  Wit,"  159S,  recounts  to  Roberto  how  he  had  *' terribly 
thundered"  the  Twelve  Labours  of  Hercules.  He  could  pro- 
bably, too,  have  enumerated  among  his  performances  a  part  to  tear 
a  eat  in,  for  this  alluaion  was  evidently  to  an  incident  familiar  to 
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Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman;  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

QuiN.  That's  all  one;  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  wilL 

BoT.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisbe  too :  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice; 
—  Thisney  Thisne, — Ah,  Pyramtts,  my  lover 
dear  ; — thy  Thisbe  dear  1  and — lady  detw  ! 

Quix.  No,  no,  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and, 
Flute,  you  Thisbe. 

BoT.  Well,  proceed. 

QuiK.  Bobin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Stab.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Kobin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisbe's 
mother. — ^Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  You,  Pyramus'  father ;  myself,  Thisbe's 
father ; — Snug,  tlie  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part : — 
and,  I  hope,  here*  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

QuiN.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  roaring. 

BoT,  Let  mo  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar, 
that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ; 
I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say.  Let 
him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again, 

QuiN.  Ant  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they 
would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us 
all. 

All.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother  s 
son. 

BoT.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have 
no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us;  but  I  will 
aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you  J  an't 
were  any  nightingale. 

QuiN,  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus :  for 
Pp'amus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a  most  lovely. 


(•)  First  foUo,  there.'  (f)  First  folio,  If. 

(t)  First  foUo  omits,  yoi». 

the  auditory.  In  "  Histriomastix,  or  the  Player  Whipt,"  an 
anonymous  production  published  in  1610,  some  soldiers  dr^  in 
a  company  of  players ;  and  the  capuin  addresses  one  of  them 
with,  "  Sirrah,  this  is  vou  that  would  rend  and  tear  a  eat  upon 
the  stage,"  &c.  And  in  "The  Roaring  Girl,"  1611,  one  of  the 
characters  is  called  Tear-eat. 

The  expression,  to  make  all  eplit,  is  thought  to  be  of  nautical 
extraction;  It  is  met  with  in  many  of  the  old  dramas :—** Two 
roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  nil  «p/i(."— Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  *•  Scornful  Lady,"  Act  II.  Sc.  S.  Again  in  Chapman's 
play  of  "The  Widow's  Tears : "— "  Her  wit  I  must  employ  upon 
this  business  to  prepare  my  next  encounter,  but  in  luch  a 
fashion  as  shall  make  all  eplit.** 

d  The  foolish  fates.]  The  chief  humour  of  Bottom's  "lofty" 
rant  consists  in  the  speaker's  barbarous  disregard  of  sense  and 
rhythn;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the  whole  is  printed 
as  prose,  carefully  punctuated  to  be  unintelligible  In  all  the  old 
copies,  modern  editors  will  persist  in  presenting  it  in  good  set 
doggrel  rhyme. 


ACT  I.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[SCEITE  II. 


gentleman-like  man;  therefore  you  must  needs 
play  Pyramus. 

BoT.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
"were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

QuiN.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Box.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French -crown- 
colour*  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

QriN.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — 
But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to 
in  treat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con 


(•)  Firet  folio,  coloured. 


them  by  to-morrow  night,  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon- 
light ;  there  will  we*  rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in 
the  city  we  shall  be  dogg'd  with  company,  and  our 
devices  known.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a 
bill  of  properties  such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray 
you,  fail  me  not. 

BoT.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
mostt  obscenely  and  coumgeously.  Take  pains ; 
bo  perfect ;  adieu. 

QuiN.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Box.  Enough.     Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.(7) 

[Exeunt. 


(*)  FiMt  folio,  we  »««. 


(t)  Fiiat  folio,  more. 


r:^-. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  1,—A    Wood  near  Athens. 


Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  a  Fairy,  and  Puck.* 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough*  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough*  flood,  thorough  fire. 


(•)  First  folio,  through. 

»  Enter,  ftc]  The  original  stare  direction  is  «'  Enter  a  Fairy 
at  one  doore,  and  Robin  Good-fellow  at  another ; "  and  in  the 
prefixes  to  his  speeches,  until  the  entrance  of  Oberon  and  Titania, 
Puck  Is  thus  designated.  .    ,     ,    ^  ,^   ^ 

b  To  dew  her  orbs—]  The  orht  are  those  circles  in  fields  known 
as  fairy  rings,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  these 
'*  demi-puppets  "  in  their  moonlight  revelry :— 
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I  do  wander  everywhere, 

Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  ; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs**  upon  the  green  : 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 


••  And  in  their  courses  make  that  round. 
In  meadows  and  in  marshex  fnund, 
Of  them  so  called  the  fairy  jTound." 

DfiATToy'i  Nfmpkidia, 

There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  ofSce  assigned  to  the  fairy  of 
refreshmg  these  ringlets,  since  we  learn  from  OUua  M^ut. 

l\*UYheXctd?'"'  ''"*^'  '^"'^^-  P^"'^^**  "P  *^*  ^  - 


I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowsHp's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob*  of  spirits,  I'll  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to- 
night; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovelj  boy  stoPn  from  an  Indian  king ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild : 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 
But  they  do  square  ;**  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  thei*e. 


<k  Thou  lob  of  §piriUt — ]  Lob  here,  I  believe,  is  no  more  than 
another  name  for  elown^  or  fool;  and  d))es  not  necessarily  denote 
inaetirity  either  of  mind  or  body. 

l>  Bui  thep  do  square ;]  To  tquare  in  this  place  means  to  quarrel, 
and  was  commonly  used  in  that  sense  by  the  old  writers.  Some 
have  thought  it  derived  from  the  French  qumrrer,  which  Cotgrave 
interprets,  "  To  Btrut,  or  tquare  it,  looke  big  out,"  &c. 


Fai.  Either  1  mistake  your  shape  and  making 
quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Caird  Robin  Goodfellow  ;(1)  are  not  you*  he, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern,* 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ; 
Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck: 
Arc  not  you  he  ? 

Puck.  Thou  speok'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
AVTien  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  fillyt  foal : 
And  sometime  Imk  1  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ;  * 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 


(*)  First  folio,  pou  not. 


(t)  First  folio,. «i7/y. 


c  The  quern, — ]  Thehandmill. 
d  A  roasted  crab;]  That  is,  the  crab,  or  wild  appU:^ 
**  Yet  we  will  have  in  store  a  crab  in  the  fire, 
With  Nut-browne  ale." 
AuonffmouM  plof,  called  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V. 
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And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  aJe. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 

And  tailor  cries,*  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loiFe, 

•  And  tailor  cries, — ]  "  The  custom  of  crying  tailor,  at  a 
sudden  fall  backwards,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  observed. 
He  that  slips  beside  his  chair  falls  as  a  tailor  squats   upon  his 


And  waxen''  in  their  mirth,  and  necze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room,  Faery,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fax.  Ajid  here  my  mistress ; — ^Would  that  be 
were  gone ! 


board."— J0HK8OX. 

b  And  waxen—]  Waxen,  as  Farmer  surmised,  is  moat  probablj 
a  corruption  of  the  old  Saxon  word  yextn,  to  kicenp. 


A€?T  II.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[80ENB  I. 


JSnter  Obebon,  on  one  Me,  with  his  Train,  and 
Tttaioa,  on  the  other,  with  hers,* 

Obb.  hi  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titaiiia.(2) 

TiTA.  What,  jealous  Oberon  ?     Fairies,*  skip 
hence; 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.  Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

TiTA.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady.     But  I  know 
When  thou  hastf  stolen  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded ;  and  you  come 
To  ^ve  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obb.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  Mgl^"^  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa?(8) 

TiTA.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summers  spring, 
Het  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
Therefore,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  ^gs ;  which,  felling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  *•  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  oz  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;   and  the  green 

com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  &tted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 


(•)  Old  copies,  Fairv.  (f)  First  foUo,  watt. 

(I)  old  copies,  JBayl«f. 

•  BuUTt  frc]  According  to  the  old  stage  direction,  *'  Enttr  tik« 
King  of  Fairies  at  one  doore  with  ki$  traine,  and  tkt  Queene  ai 
amoiker  wiih  kgrt.**  All  the  modem  editon,  except  Mr.  Collier, 
marli  this  entrance  as  a  new  scene ;  upon  what  principle  it  is  not 
easy  to  diTine. 

b  iTare  «rfry  pelting  river—']  The  folio  reads  pettff.  Pelting  is 
jNiUry,  peddling,  deepicable: — 

" Jovtf  would  ne'er  he  quiet. 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer,"  ftc. 

Meaeure  for  Meaewe,  Act  II.  Sc.  8. 

e  Thehuwiam  Mor/a/«want  tkeir  winter  here,— J  Want,  in  this 
passage,  does  not  appear  to  mean  nwd,  lack,  wieh  for,  tee.,  but  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  be  without.  The  human  mortals  are 
wiihout  their  winter  here.    Thus,  in  Harrison's  "  Description  of 
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The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud ;  (^) 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

For  lack  of  tread,  are  lindistinguishable ; 

The  human  mortab  want  their  winter  here,^ 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bless'd : — 

Thererore,  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 

And  thorough*  this  distempierature,  we  see 

The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  f  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 

And  on  old  Hyems'  thin**  and  icy  crown. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set^     The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing*  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wont«i  liveries  ;  and  the  'mazed  world. 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  ; 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  oomes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchmaa' 

TiTA.  Set  your  heart  at  rest, 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  die  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side. 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands. 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wmd  : 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait. 
Following,  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire,) 
Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  sbe,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  do  I J  rear  up  her  boy : 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obb.  How  long  within  tins  wood  intend  you 
stay? 


(•)  First  foUo,  through.  (f)  First  foUo,  koared^eaded. 

(})  First  folio, /do. 

Britaine,"  p.  42 :— "  In  like  sort  they  want  venomons  beasts, 
chiefelie  such  as  doo  delight  in  hotter  soile."  It  occurs,  with  the 
same  meaning,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  "  Macbeth,'^  Act  III. 
8c.  6:— 

" Men  must  not  walk  too  late 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
Itwas,"&c.;- 

and  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  old  writers  with  this  signification. 

d  Jndon  old  Hyemt'  thin  and  icg  crown,—]  The  ancient  copies 
concur  in  reading,  "  Hyems  chin  and  icy  crown."  The  change 
was  proposed  by  Tyrwhitt. 

•  The  childing  autumn,-]  That  is,  the  teeming  autumn,  firu- 
ffifer  autumnuM. 

f  Henchman.J  Page.    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

A  A 


ACT  U.] 


MIDSUMMER  mQRTB  DREAM. 


[ftCUBL 


TxTA.  Ferohance^  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 
day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  onr  round. 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obb.  Give  me  that  hoy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Ttta.  Not   for   thy  &iry  kingdom.     Fairies, 
away: 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

IJSxeunt  TrrANiA  and  her  Train. 

Obb.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from 
this  grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury : 
My  gentle  Fuck,  come  hither.     Thou  rememher'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  hack, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music 

Fuck.  I  remember. 


Obb.  That  very  time  I  saw,*  (but  thoa  oooUik 

not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  ^e  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  frur  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smardy  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  waterj  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  femcy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before,    milk-white,    now    purple     with     love's 

wound, — 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower:  the  herb  I  shew'd  thee 

once ; 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

»  That  very  time  I  saw,—]  The  quarto,  pnbliahad  by  Roberto, 
and  the  folio,  read,  "  I  say." 


AOT  n.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.. 


[80B5B  I. 


W^ill  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  neit  live  creatnre  that  it  seeB. 
Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again, 
"Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.*  \_Exit  Puck. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then*  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love  : 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  from  off  f  her  sight, 
(Ab  I  c&n  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here?  I  am  invisible ;(^) 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 


Enter  DsiaETBirs,  'Sxlbx(a.  following  him, 

Dbu.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  '11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.** 
Thou  told'st  me,  they  were  stol'n  untoj:  this  wood. 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood^  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia, 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

HxL.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  ada- 
mant; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel     Leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dbh.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  Do  I  speak  you  fair  ? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot,  love  you  ? 

Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you§  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  wiD  fown  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  IT  your  dog  ?      [spirit, 

Dex.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  luitrcd  of  my 


(•)  PIrtt  foUo,  wkm.  (t)  Pint  folio,  0/  from. 

(I)  Pint  folio,  imio,  (S)  Pirst  folio,  Mw. 

(Y)  Pint  folio,  tfo. 

a  ril  put  a  ffirdle  round  ohoui  the  earth 

In  fcriy  minuin.^ 
Roberts's  quarto  and  the  folio  omit  round.    To  pvi  a  girdle  round 
about  tht  earth  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  mode  of  ex- 
pressing a  voyage  round  the  world.     It  occurs  in  Chapman's 
*«  Bttssy  d'Ambois,"  Act  I.  8c.  1.  1618 :— 

"  And  as  great  seamen,  using  all  their  wealth 
And  skills  in  Neptune's  deep  invisible  paths, 
In  tall  ships  riehlj  built,  and  ribb'd  with  brass. 
To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world.** 


For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dev.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  pri^ege ;  for  that 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  ^e  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dbm.  I'll  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts* 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you.' 
Run  when  you  will ;  the  story  shall  be  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  Uie  tiger :  bootless  speed  I 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Deh.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  and  field, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius  I 
Your  ¥rrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

[Exit  Dem. 
I'll*  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

lExit  Hel. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 


Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 
Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  f. 

And  in  Shirley's  **  Humorous  Courtier,"  Act  I.  8c.  1 :— 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  traveller,  and  conven'd 
With  the  Antipodes,  almost  put  a  girdle 
About  the  world.** 

t»  The  one  ril  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.}  The  old  copies  read, 
"  The  one  I'll  slag,  the  other  stageih  me."  Dr.  Thirlby  first 
suggested  the  probability  ot  a  misprint. 

c  Jnd  wood—]  That  is.  raging,  mad. 

d  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you.]  80  Ovid  :— 
"  Mitius  invent  quam  te  genus  omne  ferarum." 

aa2 
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ACT  II.] 


MID8UMMBR  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thjme  blows, 
Where  ox-lipB  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  orer-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  diese  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  ^in, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  ejes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove, 
A  sweet  Athenian  ladj  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes  ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care;  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do 
so.  IFxeunt. 


SCENE  U.^Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Titania,  with  her  Train, 

TiTA.  Come,  now  a  roundel,*  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds  ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep 

back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  sing  me  now  asleep, 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

SONG. 

I. 

1  Fax.  Tou  spotted  makeSy  toith  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen  ; 
J^ewts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  unrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen  : 

CHOBUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our*  sweet  lullaby; 
LvXla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  luUa,  lulla,  lullaby; 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 


n. 


(*)  Pint  folio,  yoMf. 

»  Come,  now  a  roundel,—]    A  roundel,  a  danet,  where  the 
parties  joined  handa  and  formed  a  ring.    This  kind  of  dance  wa« 
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2  Fai.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  : 

Hence,  you  long-leg^ d  spinners ,  hewt : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  mail,  do  no  ofokce, 

CHOBUS. 

Philomel,  with  mdody^  d:c, 

2  Fai.  Hence,  away ;  now  all  is  wdl : 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies.     Tttasia  itepi. 

Enter  Obbbon. 

Obb.  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania**  eydidi. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take  ; 
Love  and  languish  for  his  sake ; 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Fard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear ; 
Wake,  when  some  ^e  ihinii:  is  near. 

^    .        [Exit 


Enter  Lysaxdeb  and  Herhia. 


Lys. 


Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  ^ 
woods. 

And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way ; 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Hbb.  Be  it  so,  Lysander,  find  you  out  a  led, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth. 

Hbb.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  oj 
dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.     O,    take    the    sense,    sweet,    of    nj 
innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  can  we*  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchainedf  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny. 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

ILkr.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  prid^; 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  fou. 


(t)  First  folio,  iniertkMf^ 


sometimes  called  a  round,  and  a  roundeUf  also,  aceerdiaf  to 
Minshew,  who  explains,  "  Roundelay,  Shepheordi  dmmnet. 


But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courteej 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty, 
Such  separation,  as,  may  well  he  said, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid : 
So  far  be  distant,  and  good  night,  sweet  friend ; 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Lys.  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fair  prayer  say  I, 
And  then  end  Ufe,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Hbb.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  he 
press'd !  [^They  deep. 


Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found*  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he  my  master  said 


(•)  First  foUo, /fid. 

•  Doih  owe:]  That  is,  doth  own,  pot»et$. 
O.  teiU  thou  darkling  leave  met\  Darkling  is,  in  th«  dark. 
Shakespeare  uses  this  word  again  in  "  King  Lear,"  Act  1.  Sc.  4  :— 


Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 

And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 

On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 

Pretty  soul,  she  durst  not  lie 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-court'sy. 

Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe :  • 

Wlien  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 

So  awake,  when  I  am  gone ; 

For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [^ExU. 


Enter  Demetbius  and  Helena,  running, 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  De- 
metrius. 

Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 
me  thus. 

Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling**  leave  me?  do  not 
so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

[^Exit  Demetbius. 


"So  ottt  went  iVc  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling." 
And  In  "  Antony  and  f  cupatra,"  Act  IV.  8c.  IS.    It  occurs,  too, 
in  the  old  play  called  '  -  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Ahingdon  : "— 

•*  We  '11  run  away  with  the  torch  and  leave  them  to  fight  darkling." 
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ACT  1L] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[8CBIB  U 


Hrl.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  Ues, 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes : 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with  salt 

tears; 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear. 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear ; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  ? 
But  who  is  here  ? — ^Lysander  I  on  the  ground ! 
Dead  ?  or  asleep  ?     I  see  no  blood,  no  wound  I — 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.  IWakingJ]  And  run  through  fire  I  will, 

for  thy  sweet  sake : 
Transparent  Helena !     Nature  shows  her  art,* 
That  through  thy  bosom    makes   me    see   thy 

heart 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?     O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

Hrl.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  ?    Lord,  what 

though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you ;  then  be  content. 
Lys.    Content  with  Hermia  ?      No :    I    do 

repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent.. 
Not  Hennia,  but  Helena  *  I  love : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swa/d, 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season, 
•So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Eeason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 


(«}  First  folio,  now  /. 


-*'  Nature  shows 


»  Nature  Bhoviher  art,— 1  The  quartos  have,' 
art ;"  the  folio,  *•  Nature  her  shows  art." 

b  Speak,  of  all  loves ;]  This  pretty  imploration,  with  the 
sense  of,  for  love's  sake,  u  found  again  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor/'  Act  II.  So.  2:— "But  Mistress  Page  would  desire 


Hel. 


Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  modkm 

bom? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  tliis  scom? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  joong  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insuffidencj  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  jon 

do. 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confer 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentlcnesa. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd  I  [Esnt. 

Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia: — Hennia,  rfeep 

thou  there ; 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they*  did  deceive  ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most,  of  me  I 
And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  migfaij 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.       \JSxU. 
Heb.  [starting.']  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me  I 

do  thy  best, 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast! 
Ah  me,  for  pity  I — ^what  a  dream  was  here  / 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear  I 
Methought  a  serpent  ate  my  heart  away. 
And  youf  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey : 
Lysander  1  what,  removed  ?  Lysander !  lord ! 
What,  out  of  hearing?    gone?    no    sound,  no 

word? 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  yon  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  ;^  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — ^then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately. 

[ExU. 


{*)  First  folio,  that. 


(t)  First  foUo,  fs^ 


you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  love*.**  And  in  "  OtheDo. 
Act  III.  So.  1 :— "But,  Masters,  here's  money  for  you :  and  the 
general  so  likes  irour  music,  that  he  desires  you,  of  all  loret,  to 
make  no  more  noise  with  it." 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Wood.     The  Queen  of  Fawia  lyimg  asleep. 


JSnter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Stabyelino.* 

BoT,  Are  we  all  met  ? 

QuiN.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here 's  a  manreUom  oon- 
venient  place  for  our  rehearsal  This  green  plot 
shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring- 
house  j  and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do 
it  before  the  duke. 

BoT.  Peter  Quince, — 

QuiN.  What  sa/st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

BoT.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
Pyramue  and  Thishe  ^t  will  never  please. 
First,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself; 
which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How  answer  you 
that? 

Snout.  By  'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear.** 

Stab.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

BoT.  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 


*  Enter  QuiwcB,  &c.]  The  old  stage  direction  ia  simply, 
••  Enter  the  Clownes." 

t>  By  'rlaldn,  a  parlous  fear."]  By  our  lady  kin,  or  IUU4  tadp. 
Par'loiu,   a  popular  corruption   of  perilom*,   occura  again  m 


well  Wiite  me  a  prologue :  and  let  the  prologue 
seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords ; 
and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed :  and,  for 
the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I  Pyra- 
mus am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver: 
this  wiU  put  them  out  of  fear. 

QuiN.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue :  and 
it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six." 

BoT.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the 
Hon? 

Stab.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

BoT.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves :  to  bring  in,  God  shield  us !  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there  is  not 
a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living; 
and  we  ought  to  look  to 't 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell 
he  is  not  a  lion. 


"Richard  III."  Act  II.  8c.  4;  in  « Romeo  and  JuUet,"  Act  I. 
8c.  S ;  and  in  «« As  You  Like  It,**  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

•  And  it  thall  b*  written  in  eight  and  six.]  In  fourteen -syllable 
measure,  which  was  frequently  divided  into  two  lines  of  tighi 
and  tia  syllables. 
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ACT  IIL] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  BREAM. 


[flCTOE  L 


BoT.  Nay,  you  must  name  bis  name,  and  half 
his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and 
he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to 
the  same  defect, — Ladies,  fair  ladies,  I  would 
wish  you,  I  would  request  you,  I  uwuld  entreat 
you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it 
were  pity  of  my  life  :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing ; 
I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are:  and  thero,  indeed, 
let  him  name  his  name;  and  tell  them*  plainly 
he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Qum.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  thero  is  two 
hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into 
a  chamber :  for,  you  know^  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
meet  by  moonlight 

Snug^.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play 
our  play  t 

Box.  A  calendar,  a  calendar  I  look  in  the  al- 
manac ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Qtrm.  Yes^  it  doth  shine  that  night 

Box.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of 
the  great  chamber-window,  where  we  play,  open ; 
and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement 

QuiN.  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and  say,  he  comes  to 
disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  Moonshine. 
Then  thero  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall 
in  the  groat  chamber ;  for  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
says  the  story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a 
walL 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall — ^What 
sftj  you*  Bottom  ? 

Box.  Some  man  or  other  must  prosent  wall: 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or 
some  rough-cast,  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  or 
let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that 
cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  whisper. 

QuiN.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come, 
sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin:  when  you  have 
spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that  brake;  and 
so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 


Enter  Puck  behind, 

m 

Puck.  What    hempen    homespuns    have    we 
swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward?    I'll  be  an  auditor ; 


•  First  folio,  him. 

■  You  spHik  all  four  part  at  one*,  cues  and  a//.—]  A  en*  it  the 
■ta^e  technical  for  the  last  words  of  a  speech,  which  serre  as  an 
indication  to  an  actor  of  when  he  is  to  enter,  and  when  to  speak. 
Xo  appreciate  the  importance  of  cue*,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  the  "parts,"  or  written  language  of  a  new  play,  are 
distributed,  each  performer  receives  only  what  he  has  himself  to 
recite;   consequently,  if  this  were  unaccompanied  by  cue*,  or 
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An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

QuiN.  SpefiJc,  Pyramus : — ^Thisbe,  stand  fortL 
Pyb.  Thisbe,  the  flowers  of  odious  savovrs 
sweet, 
QuiK.  Odours,  odours. 
Pyb.  odours  savours  sweet  : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thishe,  dear. 
But,  hark,  a  voice  !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 
And  by  and  by  I  urill  to  thee  appear. 

lExU. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e*er   ptayd 

here  I  lAside. — Exit. 

This.  Must  I  speak  now  ? 

QuiN.  Ay,  marry,  must  you:   for  you  must 

understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 

heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily  white 
of  hue. 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant 
brier, 
Most  brisky  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 
As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  wovld  never 
tire, 
ril  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 
Qum.  Ninus'  tomb,  man :  why  you  nmat  not 
speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus :  you 
speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues*  and  all. — Pyra- 
mus, enter ;  your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  never  tire. 

Reenter  Puck,  and  Boxxom  witli  an  ass^s  head. 

This.  O, — As  true  as  tru^est  horse,  that  yet 

would  never  tire. 
Pyb.  If  I  were  fair,  Thid^  **   I  were    only 

thine : — 
Quor.  O  monstrous !  O  strange  I  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters  1  help ! 

\_Exeunt  Clowns. 
Puck.  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a 

round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier ; 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and 

bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

lExii. 
Box.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a  knarery 
of  them  to  make  me  afeard. 


catchwords,  ft-om  the  other  parts,  he  would  be  utterly  at  aloes  to 
know  either  when  to  make  his  entrance  on  the  scene,  or  to  Join  in 
the  dialogue. 

b  If  I  were  fair,  Xhisbe— ]  "Perhaps,**  Malone  remarks,  ''we 
ought  to  point  thus :  If  I  were,  [<.«.  as  true,  frc.l  fair  Xhisbe. 
I  were  only  thine."  Xhere  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it.  if  we  abso> 
lutely  insist  upon  making  bully  Bottom  speak  sensibly.  whi'*h 
Shakespeare  has  taken  some  pains  to  show  he  was  neyer  designed 
to  do. 


Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed  !  what  do 
I  see  on  thee  ? 

BoT.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass-head  of 
your  own  ;  do  you  ? 

Re-enter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Bless  thee,  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art 
translated.  \^Exit 

BoT.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will 
not  stir  from  this  ]»lace,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will 
walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they 
shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid  [Sings, 

The  ooseUcock^  so  black  ofh%ie^^ 

WUh  orange-tawny  bill, 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  U-ue, 
The  toren  with  ♦  little  quill  ; 


(•)  Pint  folio,  end. 

*  The  oowl-cock,— ]  That  is.  the  blackbird.  Florio  explaini 
merlo  to  be  "  the  birde  called  an  otr«e//,  a  m^aW«,  or  a  6/acAe-6ir</e;" 
and  Minshew  has,  "  blackbird,  or  black^-outfll." 

^  Naff,  I  can  gleek  upon  oectuion  ]  The  ordinary  sense  of 
pleek  is,  to  Jatt  or  joke,  and  it  is  with  this  meaning  the  word  is 


TiTA.  [  Waking,']  WTiat  angel  wakes  me  from 
my  flowery  bed  ? 

BoT.  The  finchy  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay — 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry 
cuckoo  never  so  ? 

TiTA.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

BoT.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  trutli,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days. 
The  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours 
will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek 
upon  occasion.^ 


used  here.  The  all-accomplished  Bottom  is  boasting  of  his 
versatility.  He  has  shown,  by  his  last  profound  observation  on 
the  disunion  of  love  and  reason,  that  he  possesses  a  pretty  turn 
for  the  didactic  and  sententious ;  but  he  wishes  Titania  to  under- 
stand that,  upon  fitting  occasion,  he  can  be  as  waggish  as  he  hat 
Just  been  grave. 

a')9 


TiTA.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  heautiful. 

Box.  Not  80,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough 
to  get  out  of  this  wood^  I  have  enough  to  serve 
mine  own  turn. 

TiTA.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit^  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me  ; 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee  ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep: 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom!  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mustard-seed! 

Enter    Peas-blossom,    Cobweb,    Moth,    and 
.  MusTABD-SEED,  Fairics. 

1  Fai.  Beady. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3G0 


3  Fai.  And  I. 

4  Fai.  And  I. 

AuL.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Tit.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberrieB ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humUe-beeSy 
And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  thw  waxen  thiglvy 
And  light  tliem  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise  ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal ! 

2  Fai.  Hail! 

3  Fai.  Hail  I 

4  Fai.  HaU! 

BoT.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily.— I 
beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 


BoT.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,^ 
good  master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  mj  finger^  I  shall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentle- 
man? 

Pkas.  Peas-blossom. 

BoT.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress 
Squash,*"  your  mother,  and  to  master  Peas-cod, 
your  father.  Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall 
desire  you  of*  more  acquaintance  too. — ^Your 
name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Mrs.  Mustard-seed. 

BoT.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your 
patience  well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox- 
beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your 
house:  I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made 
my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire  you  more  ac- 
quaintance, good  master  Mustard-seed. 

TiTA.  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my 
bower. 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye  ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  t  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[^Exeunt, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  o/^ou. 


(t)  Old  text,  lovtrs. 


»  /  shall  detire  you  of  more  aequainianee,--'']  This  construc- 
tion is  by  no  means  unusual  with  our  old  writers.    Thus,  in 
"The  Marriage  of  WiU  and  Wisdonie/'  1579:— 
"  Gentlewoman,  this  shalbe  to  detier  you  of  more  acquaintance." 
Again,  in  the  "  Morality  of  Lusty  Juyentus  :**— 

"  I  shall  desire  you  of  better  acquaintance." 


SCENE  ll.-'Another  paH  of  tlie  WooJ.l 

Enter  Obeeon. 

Obe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  night-rule*  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport. 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brtdie : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 


So,  also,  in  Greene's  "  Groat's-worth  of  Wit  :"^ 

* '  ^—  oaring  you  of  wwre  acquaintance.** 

b  Squash, — '\  A  s^smmA,  Bteevens  tells  us,  is  an  immatun 
peascod. 

e  Wkat  nlyM-rule  now~]  RuUt  in  this  word,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  "Christmas  lord  of  Mis-rw/*,"  and  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  revel,  formerly  written  reuel, 
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An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head  ;(1) 

Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  mj  mimic  comes :  when  they  him  spy, 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 

Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly  : 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls. 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

strong. 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong ; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 
Some,  sleeves ;  some,  hats ;  from  yielders  all  things 

catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there  : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obb.  This  falls  out  better  ihan  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd*  the  Athenian's  eyes 
"With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 

Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping, — that  is  finish'd 

too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That  when  he  wak'd  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 


Latch'd—]  According  to  Hanmer,  lelch'd,  Hck*dover;  but  I 
haye  found  no  example  of  the  word  so  utcd. 
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Unter  -Demeteits  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Heb.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me :  would  he  have  stolen  away 
Fi*om  sleeping  Hermia?  I  '11  believe  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be,  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look  ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murdered*  look  ;  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty  : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  gUmmering  sphere. 

HsB.  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  murderer. 


ACT  III.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  BREAM. 


[8CBNE  IL 


Dsic.  I'd  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 
Hbb.  Out,  dog  !  out,  cur  !  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thou  slain  him  then? 
Henceforth  he  never  number'd  among  men  I 
Oh,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,*  even  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  iook'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?  O,  brave  touch  1 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it :  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  ne\'er  adder  stung. 
Dbm.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd 
mood:* 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Hbb.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 
Dbh.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore? 
Hjeb.  a  privilege,  nevOT  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so :  ** 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [ExU, 
Dbm.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein  : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure,  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

[Lies  down. 
Obb.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mistaken 
quite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 
Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules ;   that,  one   man 
holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obb.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer "" 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fi^sh  blood  dcar.*^ 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here  ; 
I  *11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.    \_ExU. 
Obb.  Flower  of  this  purple  dye. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery. 


(•)  First  folio  omiu  the  repetition  of  tell  tnu. 

*  Ton  upend  ^our  passion  a*  a  mitprii^d  mood:]  This  is  not 
▼erf  intelUKible,  and  we  prefer  the  critical  remedy  applied, 
afforded  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  who  reads,— 

"  Ton  spend  your  passion  in  a  misprisM/ootf,"— 

to  any  explication  of  the  old  text  that  has  yet  been  given. 

t>  Pari  I  ao:]  So,  omitted  in  the  quartos  and  folio,  was  inserted 
by  Pope. 

«  And  paU  of  cheer—]  Cheer,  visage,  from  the  French  ckire. 
The  word  occurs  again  in  this  sense  in  "  Henry  VI."  Ft.  I.  Act  1. 
8c.  3:— 

"  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  ekter  appall'd.*' 

<>  With  sighs  of  lovft  thai  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear.]  It  was 


Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
Ab  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 
Wlien  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand  ; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I 
Obb.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make. 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one — 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone  ; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  mo, 

That  befal  preposterously.* 


Enter  Lysamdbr  and  Helbna. 


Lyb. 


Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo 
in  scorn? 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 
Hbl.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 

more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray  I 
These  vows  are  Hermia*s  ;  will  you  give  her  o'er  ? 
Weigh  oath  ¥dth  oath,  and  you  will  nothing 
weigh : 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh  ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Lys.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 
Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her 
o'er. 
Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 
[awaking^  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine  I 


Hel. 

Lys. 
Dev. 


formerly  supposed  that  the  indulgence  of  everv  sigh  cost  a  drop 
of  hlood,  and  the  notion  that  sighing  tends  to  impair  the  animal 
powers  is  still  prevalent.  Shakespeare  has  many  alluiions  to 
this  popular  belief  :— 

"  And  then  this  ehould  is  like  a  ependikrift  etjk. 
That  hurU  by  easing."— JSTam/el,  Act  IV.  So.  7. 

Again  :— 

"  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  eigke.** 

Hemrg  FJ.  Pt.  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

Again:— 

**  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stop  the  rising  ot  blood-^meking  eight." 

Hemrg  Vt.  Pt.  III.  Act  IV.  80.  4. 
•  Preposterously.]  i,e.  Inrerselg.    See  note  a,  p.  248. 


AOT  lU.] 


MIDSUMMEB  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


D 


u. 


To  what,  my  lore,  Bhall  I  compare  tlime  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  1 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Eann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand  :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  impress  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  hlLss  !* 

Hel.  O,  spite!  0,  hell!  I  see  you  all*  are  hent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join,  in  souls,  to  mock  me  too  ? 
If  you  weret  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia, 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision  I     None  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin ;  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  aU  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  you  love  Hermia :  this,  you  know,  I  know ; 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart. 
In  Hermia 's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia ;  I  wiU  none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd ; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  J  home  retum'd. 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helcn,§  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dostnotkuow. 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby**  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Unter  Hebhia. 

Heb.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 


(•)  First  folio,  ar0  a;/. 
(})  First  foUo,  it  is. 


(t)  First  folio,  ortf. 

($)  First  folio  omits  Helen, 


a  Thie  Impress  of  pttre  vkHe^  thie  seal  of  blis»f]  The  old  copies 
haye,  "This  princess  of  pure  white,"  6cc.  Mr.  Collier  suggested 
the  reading  in  the  text ;  it  has  been  subnequently  found  m  the 
marginal  notes  of  his  old  corrector,  and  is  supported  by  a  passage 
I  have  met  within  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Double  Marriage," 
Act  IV.  Sc.  8,  where  Virolet,  apostrophizing  Juliana's  hand,  calls 
it— 

•• White  seal  of  virtue," 

b  ZeH,  to  ihypeHh  tluiu  aby  it  dear.—'}  Abp  it  dear  is,  pajf 
dearly  for  it.    This  form  of  abide  it  not  at  all  uniVequent,  it  is 
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It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense: 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  fband ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy*  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 

Lys.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  dotli  press 
to  go? 

Heb.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 
side? 

Lys.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him 
bide ; 
Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes*  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee 

know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 

Heb.  Yon  speak  not  as  you  think,  it  cannot  be. 

Hei..  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy  1 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin*d,  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  !  most  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contrived 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared. 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O,  andt  is  all  forgot? 
All  school -days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted  ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 
Two  of  the  first,  like:J:  coats  in  heraldry ,(2) 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  't  is  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Heb.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  §  words: 
I  scorn  you  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn. 


(*)  First  folio, /*««. 
(t)  Old  copies,  life. 


(t)  First  folio  omits  and. 

(§)  The  quartos  omit  passionate. 


found  in  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms  iii.  t.  26,  "Thou  thalt 
dear  aby  this  blow."    And  in  **  Gorboduc,"  Act  IV.  8c.  2  :— 

"  Thou  Porrez,  thou  shalt  dearely  abye  the  same/' 

It  occurs,  too.  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,"  Act  III.  Sc.  4  :— 

•«  Pool-hardy  knight,  ftill  soon  thou  shalt  aby 
This  fond  reproach :  Thy  body  will  I  bang." 

c  Than  all  yon  fiery  oea— ]  Ou  were  small  circular  boaiea  of 
shining  metal. 


AA3V  m.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  BREAM. 


[SOBKB  II. 


To  Mow  me,  and  pnuse  my  eyes  and  face? 
.Ajid  made  jonr  oliher  love,  Demetrius^ 
('Who  even  but  now  did  spxan  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
X^redous,  celestial  ?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection ; 
Sut  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
^What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate  ; 
Sut  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd  I 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Hrb.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this ! 

Hkl.  Ay,  do,  pers^vei^  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  moudis  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back, 
Wink  each  at  other,  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
Sut,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault, 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lts.  Stay,  gentle  Helena,  hear  my  excuse ; 
Ify  loflv^  vj  l&t  my  Boul,  fair  Helena  I 

Hkl.  O,  ezoeDflntl 

Hbb.  Sweet,  do  not  soom  her  nw 

Dbh.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lyb.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak 

prayers.* — 
Helen,  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life  I  do ; 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  mil  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dbx.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lyb.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dbm.  Quick,  come, — 

Hbb.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lyb.  Away,  you  Ethiope ! 

Dbm.  No,  no,  he'll — * 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not.     You  are  a  tame  man,  go  ! 

Lyb.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr:  vile  thing, 
let  loose ; 
Or  I  win  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent. 

Hbb.  Why  are    you  grown  so  rude?   what 
change  is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lyb.        Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  I 
Out,  loathed  medicine  I    O,  hated  potion,t  hence  ! 

Hbb.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hbl.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 


(*)  Old  copies,  praitg. 


(t)  First  folio,  poifOM. 


•  No,  no,  boll—]  Thifl  li  tbo  leading  of  Fither't  quarto;  the 
foUo  hat  :— 

"  No,  no,  tir :  seem  to  break  loose : 
Take  on  as  yon  would  follow.** 


Lyb.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dbk.  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  perceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you;  111  not  trust  your  word. 

Lyb.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  stnke  her,  kill 
her  dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so. 

Hbb.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate  ?  pove? 

Hate  me!  wherefore?  O  me!  what  means*"  my 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?    Are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night,  you  loVd  me ;  yet,  since  night,  you 

left  me : 
Why  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid  ! — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lyb.  Ay,  by  my  life  ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt,* 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer,  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Heb.  O  me  I  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom! 
You  thief  of  love  I  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 
Lnpalieiit  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie  f  you  ooimterfeit,  you  puppet,  you ! 

Heb.  Puppet  I  why  ao?  Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevaiPd  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak  ; 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
men. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me ;  I  was  never  curst ;  * 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me.    You,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she's  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Heb.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you  ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 


*  Old  copies,  of  doubt. 

^  0m4/  wkai  meant  my  lor«f]  The  old  copies  haye  newet,  a 
very  probable  mUprint  of  tneanu,  the  word  cubatltuted  by  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator. 

«  /  iMW  lUMT  cunt ;]  That  U,firowardt  ira$eibU,  akriwUk. 
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I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood :  ^ 

He  followed  you ;  for  love  I  follow'd  him. 

But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threatened  me 

To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 

And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 

To  Athens  will  I  hear  my  folly  back, 

And  follow  you  no  further.     Let  me  go  ; 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond*  I  am. 

Heb.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is 't  that  hin- 
ders you  ? 

IIel.  a  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Heb.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hkl.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena. 

Dbm.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

EEel.  O  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd ; 
She  was  a  vijcen,  when  she  went  to  school. 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Heb.  Little  again?  nothing  but  low  and  little? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  ;** 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Deh.  You  are  too  ofEcious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part:  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or*  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  FoUow?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee, check  by 
jole.  [Exeunt  Lys.  and  Dem. 

Heb.  You,  mistress, all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you: 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

ILbl.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray, 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.      lExit, 

Heb.  I  am  amaz*d,  and  know  not  what  to  say.^ 
\_JSxU,  pursuing  Helena. 

Obb.  This  is  thy  negligence:  still  thou  mistak'st. 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully.f 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 


(•)  Old  eopiei,  Of, 


(t)  First  foUo,  willingly. 


*  And  Aow  fond  /  am.]  How  foolish  I  am.  This  sense  of 
fond  is  so  trite  in  old  books,  that  it  scarcely  requires  explanation. 

b  You  minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made ;]  Knot-grass 
was  formerly  believed  to  possess  the  property  of  stunting  animal 
growth.  Thus,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  "The  Coxcomb," 
Actll.Sc.  2:— 

**  We  want  a  boy  extremely  for  this  Ainction, 
Kept  under  for  a  year,  with  milk  and  knotgrau." 

e  Hxm.  /  am  amau'd,  ftc]  Thlt  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 


Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had*  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 
And  so  frur  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 

Obe.  Thou  secst,  these  lovers  aetk.  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron  ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up«vith  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye. 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision  ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shaU  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ,t 
I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  aU  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste ; 
For  night's  swifr  t  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone  ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
•They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport  / 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 


(•)  First  foUo,  hath.  ( f)  Pint  folio,  implp 

(})  First  folio,  nighi-owift, 

d  /  with  iht  morning's  love  hare  of  I  mode  sport;]  JdtaMm 
would  read,  "the  mominir's  light,*'  which  is  plausible ;  but  I 
prefer  to  believe,  with  Holt  White,  that  by  the  morning's  loot  the 
poet  intended  Cephalus,  the  mighty  hunter,  and  paiamQV  or 
Aurora:— 

"  Aurora  now  began  to  rise  againe 
From  watrie  couch  and  ttom  old  Tithon**  side. 
In  hope  to  kisse  upon  Acteian  plaine 
Yong  Cephalus,"  Bic—The  Phoenix  Nest,  4to.  159S,  p.  9S. 


But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delaj : 
We  may  effect  this  business  jet  ere  day. 

[HxU  Obebon. 
Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down  ; 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town  ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 


Enter  Lysandeb. 

Lyb.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speak 

thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,  villain;  drawn  and  ready,  WTiere 

art  thou  ? 
Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then. 

To  pliuner  ground. 

lExit  Lys.  as  following  ilie  voice. 
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Enter  Demethius. 

Dem.  Lysander  !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled — 
Speak — in   some  bush?     Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the 
stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?   Come,  i-ecreant ;  come,  thou 

child ; 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck,  Follow  my  Toice :  we  11  try  no  manhood 

here.  lExmni- 

He-enter  Lysandeb. 

Lys.  He  goes  before  me, and  still  dares  me  on; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  \b  gone, 

B  B 
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The  villain  is  much  lighter  heePd  than  I, 

I  follow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  ; 

That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way. 

And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day  1 

[^Liesdavm. 
For  if  hut  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite. 

{Sleeps, 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetbius. 

Puck.  Ho,  ho,  ho !  (8)   Coward,  why  com'st  thou 

not? 
Deh.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place ; 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  ?♦ 

Puck.  Come  hither  ;  I  am  here, 

Dem.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.   Thou  shalt 
'by  this  dear,* 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  down  and  deeps. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  O,  weary  night,  O,  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours:  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east. 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight. 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye. 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company.  [Sleeps. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  now. 

A  Thou  Shalt  n)y  this  desir,^]  The  old  text  has  •'»«y  this 
dear,"  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  true  word  vas  'fry.  See 
note  t>,  p.  304. 

t>  Jack  shall  have  Jill,  &c.]  A  popular  proverb  of  olden 
times,  signifying,  as  Puck  expresses  it,  "  that  every  man  should 
take  his  own,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "all  ended  happily."  It 
occurs  in  Skelton's  poem,  "  Magnyfycence,"  Dyce's  £d.  Vol.1, 
p.  234  :— 

" Jack  shaU  have  Gylf " 


Puck. 


Puck,  Yet  but  three  ?     Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hkrmta. 

Heb.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fi»y ! 

[Lies  down. 
On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound : 
I'll  apply 
To  ♦  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy 
[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lysanbs&'b  eye. 
Wlien  thou  wak'st. 
Thou  tak'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  : 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill;** 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be 
well. 

[Exit  Puck. — ^Dem.,  Hel.,  <fec.,  deep.'' 


(•)  Old  copies  omit,  To. 

And  in  Heywood,  *'  Dialogue,"  Sig.  F.  S,  1598 1^ 

"  Come  chat  at  home,  all  U  well.  Jack  Aall  hme  GUI.'* 

So,  too,  Biron,  in  « Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  V.  8c.  2 :~ 

**  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill ." 

c  Dxic.,  Hsx...  «rc.,  sleep.}  In  the  folio,  the  old  stage  dinctSon 
is,  "  The9  sleep*  all  the  JeU." 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.— The  Wood. 


Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,*  Fairies  attending  ; 
Obsbon  behind  unseen, 

Ttta.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  chedu  do  coy, 


»  And  Bottom,—]  Bottom's  was  the  Cloum't  part,  and  in  the 
old  copies  he  is  sometimes  designated  Clown,  and  sometimes 
Bottom. 


And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 

And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Box.  Where 's  Peas-blossom  ? 

Peas.  Beady. 

BoT,  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — Where 's 
monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

CoB.  Eeady. 

Box.   Monsieur  Cobweb ;   good  monsieur,  get 
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jou*  your  weapons  in  your  hand^  and  kill  me  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and, 
good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not 
fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ; 
and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag 
break  not ;  I  would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown 
with  a  honey-bag,  signior.  Where's  monsieur 
Mustard-seed  ? 

Must.  Beady. 

Box.  Give  me  your  neif,*  monsieur  Mustard- 
seed.  Fray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will? 

Box.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cava- 
lero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  Wber's, 
monsieur;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face ;  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

TiTA.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my 
sweet  love  ? 

BoT.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music ; 
let  us  have  the  tongs  (1)  and  the  bones.^ 

TixA.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Box.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet 
hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

TiTA.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Box.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of 

dried  peas.     But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 

people  stir  me ;  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come 

'  upon  me.  [arms. 

TiTA.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wmd  thee  in  my 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away.* 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  ihe  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee!  how  I  dote  on  thee  I 

[They  deep. 

Obebon  advarices,    JSnter  Tvck, 

Obb.  Welcome,  good  Bobin.     See'st  thou  this 
sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 


(•)  Firct  folio  omit*,  yon. 

,    ,         orth  c< 
Hies  it  again  in  "  Henry 


*  Neif,—]  A  north  country  word,  meaning  /«<.    Shakeipeare 
•    ry  IV."  Pt.  II.  Act  II.  8c.  4:— 


«'  Sweet  knight,  I  kits  thy  neif," 

l>  Lei  ui  have  the  tonga  and  the  bones.]  It  appears  to  haye  been 
the  cttttom  of  the  old  theatres  to  gratify  Bottom's  "  reasonable 
good  ear,"  for  the  folio  has  a  stage  direction  in  this  part  of  the 
scene,  "Mueicke  Tongs,  Buroll  Mueieke. 

c  Jnd  be  all  ways  atpay.]  Disperse  yourtelvet  in  everp  direction. 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads  a  while  for  all  waps. 

<i  Seeking  sweet  fkvours— 1  This  is  the  reading  of  Fisher's 
quarto;  that  published  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  1623,  have 
Mvours. 

•  [Still  mtwic]  In  the  folio,  the  stage  direction  here,  not  as  all 
modem  editions  place  it,  in  Oberon's  speech,  is,  "  Music  still ;  " 
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For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  favours  ^  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her : 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes. 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her, 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begged  my  pataenoe, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  chcmgeUng  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  scut 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  tiie  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain  ; 
That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be, 

[Toiiching  her  eyes  ttnUh  an  fierb. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er*  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

TiTA.  My  Oberon  !  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Obk.  There  lies  your  love. 

TiTA.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  hisf  visage  now ! 

Obb.  Silence  a  while. — Eobin,  tdio  off  this  J 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strik.e  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five§  the  sense. 

TiTA.  Music,  ho !  music ;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 

[StUl  music* 

Puck.  Now,||  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 
fool's  eyes  peep. 

Obe.  Sound,  music.     Come,  my  queen,  take 
hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 


(•)  Old  copies,  or.  (f)  First  folio,  tkU, 

(})  First  foUo,  his,  ($)  Old  copies, /m. 

(H)  First  folio  omits.  Now, 

"  which  means,  probabW,**  Mr.  Collier  observes,  "that  the  music 
was  to  cease  before  Puck  spoke,  as  Oberon  afterwards  exclaims 
*  Sound  music '  when  it  is  to  be  renewed."  We  apprehend,  rather, 
by  "Music  still,**  or  **still  mune,**  was  meant  soft, subdued mmsit. 
such' music  as  Titania  could  command, — "  as  charmeth  sleep; " 
the  object  of  it  being  to— 

*'  — —  Strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep ." 

This  being  efl^ted,  Oberon  himself  calls  for  more  stirring  strains 
while  he  and  the  Queen  take  hands— 

"  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be.** 


AOT  IV.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[scene  I. 


Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity  ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  hless  it  to  all  fair  posterity  : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  he 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Pc7CK.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark, 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obb.     Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade  : 
We  the  glohe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 
TiTA.    Come,  my  lord  ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

J  Exeunt, 
within. 


Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egbus,  and  Train, 

The.  Gk)  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester. 
For  now  our  observation*  is  perform'd ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go  : 
Despatch,  I  say;  and  find  the  forester. 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  hay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  eveiy  region  near 
Seem'd*  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder,     [kind, 

Tbb.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 
So  fiew'd,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.(2)    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holl%'d  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — ^But,  soft ;  what  nymphs 
are  these  ? 


(•)  Old  copies, 

•  Omr  o^MKmXiaik — "[  The  rites  or  ohservanct  due  to  the  mom 
of  May. 

b  Without  ihe  peril  of  ike  Athenian  tow.]  That  U,  beyond  the 
peril,  ftc.  Without^  in  this  sense,  occurs  repeatedly  in  Shake- 
speare and  the  books  of  his  age.  There  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  It  in  a  passage  of  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  V.  8c.  1,  where,  from 
not  being  understood,  It  has  been  the  occasion  of  perpetual  dis- 
cussion :— 

"  HIi  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  s'trong 


Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep; 
And  this  Lysauder ;  this  Demetiius  is  ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their*  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
But,  speak,  Egeus  ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 

EoE.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 
their  horns. 


Horns f  and  shout  within.  Dembtbitts,  Lysandek, 
Hebhia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up. 

The.  Good  morrow,  fnends.     Saint  Valentine 
-  is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus. 

The.  I  pray  you,  all  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies  ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here  : 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is  ;) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was,  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without^  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,   enough,  my  lord;    you  have 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stoPnaway,  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me : 
You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.   My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  mo  of  their 
stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  follow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy*  following f  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power,  ^ 
(But,  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 


(»)  First  folio,  ait. 


(t)  First  foUo,/ol/oiMdL 


That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ehhs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  wUkout  her  power.'* 
Here,  "wiihoui  her  power  "means,  bei/ond  her  power,  or  ip*«r», 
as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  poet  wrote.    Thus,  too,  in 
Ben  Jonson'a  "Cynthia's  ReTels,"  Act  I.  8c.  IV.  Gilford's  Ed.:— 
"  Oh,  now  I  apprehend  you :  your  phrase  was 
Witkoui  me  before." 
c  In  fancy—]  That  is,  love,  or  affecUon. 
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ACT  IT.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHrS  DREAM. 


[SGBXI  a 


Melted  as  die  snow,  seems  to  me  now* 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw*  Hermia : 
But,  like  a  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food  : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met  ^ 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  heart  anon. 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will, 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us. 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens  ;  three  and  three. 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Thesbus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus, 
and  Train. 

Deh.    These  things  seem  small   and   undis- 
tinguishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds,     [eye, 

Heb.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted 
When  everything  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel,** 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  ?^     It  seems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  sleep,  wo  dream. — ^Do  not  you  think, 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Heb.  Yea,  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  j;  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake:  let 's  follow  him, 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunt. 

As  they  go  oiU,  Bottom  awakes, 

BoT.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 
answer: — my   next  is,  Mod  favr  Fyramus.^^ 


(«)  Old  copiei,  M«.  (t)  Pint  folio,  tkaU  hear  more. 

(})  First  folio  omits,  did. 

•  Melted  at  the  snow,  eeeau  to  me  now—]  To  remedy  the 
prosodical  imperfection  in  this  line,  th»  modem  editors  adopt 
Capell's  nngnunmatical  lection,— 

*'  Melted  as  doth  the  snow,"  See. 
I  should  prefer,— 

"  All  melted  as  the  snow,"  &c. 
b  And!  hove  found  Denutriue  like  a  Jewel, 

Mine  oiph,  and  not  mine  own.] 
Vox  jewel,  Warburton  proposed  to  read  gemellt  from  gemellutt  a 
twin;  a  substitution  preferable  to  any  explanation  yet  given  of 
the  text  as  it  stands. 
^  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  f  ] 
The  folio  omits  these  words. 
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Hey,  ho  ! — ^Peter  Qmnce !  Flute,  the  beHows- 
mender!  Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling  I  God'smj 
life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep!  I  have  had 
a  most  rare  vision.  I  have*  had  a  dream, — pist 
the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was. — ^Maa 
is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream. 
Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  wint 
Methought  1  was — and  methought  I  had. — But 
man  is  but  a  patched  fool'  if  he  will  offer  to  saj 
what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is 
not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  oonceive,  nor  bb 
heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  wiD  get 
Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it 
shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom  ;  and  I  wiU  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  (d  s 
play,  before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  afiter  death.* 

[Esl 


SCENE    II.— Athens.      A   Boom   in  Quincc'i 
House. 

Enter  Quincs,  Flute,  Snout,  afid  Stabvbldsg. 

QuiN.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he 
come  home  yet  ? 

Stab.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  donbt, 
he  is  transported.' 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  maired. 
It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

QuiN.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No  ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  anj 
handicraft  man  in  Athens. 

Qum.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is 
a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon  :  a  paramour  is, 
God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snuq.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  torn  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  h^ 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  have. 

«l  But  man  i*  hut  a  patched  fool—]  See  Note  (b),  p.  127.  Since 
writing  that  note  I  have  met  with  remarkahle  proof  of  tM 
supposed  connexion  between  the  term  paiehy  applied  to  t  'ooj<> 
and  the  garb  such  a  character  sometimes  wore,  in  a  Fteffluo 
picture  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.  In  this  picture,  which  repn- 
sents  a  grand  al  freeco  entertainment  of  the  description  given  ** 
Queen  Elisabeth  during  her  "  Progresses/'  there  is  a  proceMi* 
of  masquers  and  mummers,  led  by  a  fool  or  Jester,  wnose  diMS 
is  covered  with  many-coloured  coarse  patches  Trom  head  to  hceL 

•  /  ehall  Hag  it  after  death.^  This  is  the  extremely  plsuiiUe 

emendation  of  Theobald.    The  old  copy  has,  •« »*  *^ 

death ;"  flrom  which  no  ingenuity  has  ever  succeeded  in  extiactiog 
a  shred  of  humour  or  even  meaning. 

'  Out  of  doubt,  he  is  transported.]  Or,  as  Snout  expressed  K 
when  he  first  saw  Bottom  adorned  with  an  ass's  head,  traatM»> 
that  is,  tranefomud. 


ACT  IV.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[8CB5E  IT. 


more,  married :  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward  we 
had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu,  O  sweet  bullj  Bottom  !  Thus  hath  he  Jost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life  ;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-day:  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be 
hanged  ;  he  would  have  deserved  it :  sixpence  a- 
day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 


Enter  Bottom. 


these 


BoT.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are 
hearts? 

QuiN.  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day !  O 
most  happy  hour ! 

BoT.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders  :  but 
ask  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you  I  am  no  true 


Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  everything,  right*  as  it 
fell  out. 

QuiN.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

BoT.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell 
you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel 
together;  good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons 
to  your  pumps;  meet  presently  at  the  palace:  every 
man  look  o'er  his  part;  for,  liie  short  and  the  long 
is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisbe 
have  clean  linen:  and  let  not  him  that  plays  i)\Q  lion 
pare  his  noils,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's 
claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor 
garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy. 
No  more  words  ;  away ;  go,  away.  [^Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  right. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Athens.     An  Apartment  in  ths  Palace  of  Theseus. 


Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philosthatk, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Hip.  'TIS  strange,  my  Theseus,    that  these 

lovers  speak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may 
helieve 
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These  antique  fehles,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  hrains. 

Such  shaping  &ntasies,  that  apprehend 

More  thaii  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 


ACT  v.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[scene  I. 


That  l8  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Xums  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bnnger  of  that  joy; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear. 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy  ;* 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

Enter  Lysandeb,    Demetbius,    Hebmia,    and 
Helena. 

The.   Here  come  the  lovers,  frdl  of  joy  and 
mirth. — 
Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us, 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  I 
The.  Come  now;    what  masks,  what  dances 
shall  we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper  (1)  and  bed- time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?     Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Can  Philostrate.^ 

Philobt.         Here,  mighty  Theseus. 
The.  Say,  what  abridgment'  have  you  for  this 
evening  ? 
What  mask,  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are 
ripe;* 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

[Giving  a  paper, 
Lys.  [Reads.'l  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs, 
to  he  sung, 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp. 

The.  We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told  my 
love. 


(*)  First  folio,  H/«. 

•  Constancy;!  ConsMencjf,  eongruUif. 

b  Coil  Philostnte.]  The  folio  has,  "  Call  Egeuti"  and,  in  that 
edition,  nearly  every  speech  spoken  by  Philostrate  in  this  scene 
la  ass^ned  to  Bgau.    We  follow  the  two  quartos. 

e  rAal  abridgment— ]  That  is,  what  pmM«m. 


In  glorj'  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

Lys.  Tlie  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

The.  That  is  an  old  device,  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 
Lys.  T?^  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for 
the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary. 

The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Lys.  a  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth. 

The.  Merry  and  tragical  ?  Tedious  and  brief? 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow.^ 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 
Philost,  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long ; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play. 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 
The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 
Philost.    Hard-handed  men,  that    work   in 
Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 
Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
(Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,) 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain. 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  anything  can  bo  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Gh>,  bring  them  in :  and  take  vour  places,  ladies. 

yExU  I^lostrate. 
Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such 

thing. 
Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 
The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 


A  Thai  it,  hot  fee,  and  wondrous  strange  enow.]  Strange  is  un- 
doubtedly a  corruption.  It  forms  no  antithesis  where  one  cer- 
tainly was  intended.  Upton's  black  snow  comes  nearest  to  thd 
sense  deroanded ;  but  strange  could  hardly  have  been  a  misprin: 
for  blaei.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  swarthy  snow.  Swarte,  as 
formerly  spelt,  is  not  so  fkr  removed  ftom  the  word  in  the  text  as 
Upton's  black,  or  Hanmex's  sewrching,  or  the  old  annotator's 
teething. 
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ACT  v.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[scene  l 


Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect 
Takes  it  in  might,*  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty, 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 


Enter  Philostbatb. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  b 

addressed. ^ 
The,  Let  him  approacL  [Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Prologue,* 

Prol.  ^  we  offetulf  it  is  wiiA  our  good  irttl. 

That  vou  ikould  ihinkt  ttt  come  not  to  f^end^ 
But  wiiA  good  will.     To  show  our  simple  still, 

Thai  is  tke  true  beginning  qf  our  end. 
Consider  ikenf  we  come  but  in  despite, 

Wtdonot  come,  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is,    A II  for  your  delight. 

We  are  not  here.     Thai  you  should  here  repent  you. 
The  cbctors  are  at  hand  ;  and  by  their  show. 
You  shall  know  all,  thai  you  art  like  to  know.{7) 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord  : 
it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue  like 
a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound,  but  not  in  govern- 
ment 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain; 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  Who  is  next  ? 

Enter  Ptramub  and  TmsBB,  Wall,   Moonshinb,   and 
lAOV,  as  in  dumb  show,^ 

Prol.  Gentles,  perchanoe  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisbe  is,  oertiUn. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder : 


•  Takes  it  in  might,  not  mtrit.]  This  i>  very  oddly  expressed ; 
but  the  sense  appears  to  be,  *'  Takes  ft  In  wilt,  intention,'^  kc,  as 
in  Act  II.  8c.  S  :— 

"  LoTe  takes  the  meaning  in  loTe's  conference." 

b  Address'd.]  Thnt  it,  prepared. 

c  Bnter  Prologue.  1  The  prologue  was  eTldently  spoken  by 
Peter  Quince,  as  in  the  folio,  after  the  direction,  **  Enter  the  Pro- 
lofue,"  is  ••  QMince.'* 
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And  through  Wall's  chink,  'poor  souls,  t^ey  are  content 

To  whisper  ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  doff,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presentoth  Moonshine  :  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  thmk  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
T^iis  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  Lion  hight,* 
The  trusty  Thisbe,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affh^ht : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall ; 

Wmch  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  *  Thisbe's  mantle  slain : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ;  (3) 
And,  Thisbe  tarrying  in  mulbenr  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     I^or  all  the  rest. 
Let  lion.  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain. 
At  laige  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  Prologue,  Thisbe,  LaoN,  and  Moonshhye. 

Thb.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  he  to  speak. 
Dbm.  No  wonder,  mjlord:  one  lion  may,  wheo 
many  asses  do. 

Wall.  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall. 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 
Through  which  the  feaxful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

Thb.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 

better? 
Dbm.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Thb.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence. 

Ptb.  0  grim-look'd  night !  0  night  with  hue  so  black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not ! 
0  night,  0  lught,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Tnisbe's  promise  is  forgot ! — 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  Of  lovely  widl. 

That  stand'st  between  her  Other's  ground  and  mine. 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Show  me  thy  dunk,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[Wall  holds  up  his  fingerr. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this ! 

But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisbe  do  I  see. 
0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss  ; 

Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  ! 

Thb.  The  wall,  methinks^  boing  sensible,  should 
curse  again. 

BoT.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  De- 
ceiving  me  is  Thisbe's  cue:  she  is  to  enter  now,  j: 
and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall.  Yon  shall 
see,  it  will  Ml  pat  as  I  told  you : — ^yonder  she  oomes. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  truttp. 
(f )  First  folio,  tkou  sweet  and. 
iX)  First  folio  omits,  now. 

d  Enter  Pyramus,  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  stage  direction  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  direction,  "  Tawper  with  a  trumpet  before  them." 

•  Which  by  name  Lion  hight,— ]  The  old  text  reads,  '*  Lion 
hight  by  name."  Theobald  suggested  the  transposition,  to  maks 
this  line  and  the  two  next  lines  form  a  triplet. 


ACT  v.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[scene  l 


BnterTBiBBX. 


This.  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans. 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  : 
Mycherry  lips  liave  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 

Thy  stones  with  limfi  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 

Pyr.  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisbe's  &oe. 
Thisbe! 

This.  My  love  i  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Ptr.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover^s  grace; 
And  like  limander*  am  I  trusty  still. 

This.  And  I  like  Helen,  tall  the  fifttes  me  kilL 

Ptr.  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true. 

This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Ptr.  0,  loss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall. 

This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  alL 

Ptr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway? 

This.  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 

Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go. 

[Exeunt  Wall,  Ptramus,  and  Thisbe. 

The.  Now  is  the  mural*  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 
wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and 
the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hxp.  It  must  bo  your  imagination^  then,  and 
not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they 
of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. 
Here  come  two  noble  bensts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion.^ 

Enter  LlON  and  MOONSHIKB. 

Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  tnat  creeps  on  floor. 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion  fell,e  nor  else  no  Hon^s  dam : 

For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  onf  my  life. 

The.  a  yeiy  gentle  beast^  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Deh.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that 
e'er  I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  disci'etion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  Hb  discretion,  I  am  sture,  cannot  carry 
his  valour ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.     It 


(•)  Old  copies,  moral. 


(t)  First  foUo,  of. 


•  And  like  Limander— 1  Bottom's  Limander  and  Helen  are  In- 
tended for  Lesnder  atad  Hero ;  as  his  Shafalne  and  Proerue  for 
Cephalns  afltt  Proeris. 

b  Here  come  two  noble  heaete  in,  a  mait  and  a  lionJ]  The  eoneeit 
It  not  apparant ;  and  Theobald  plausibly  saggested  that  wo  should 
read,— 

•• in  a  moon  and  a  lion." 

e  A  Uon  fell,  nor  elee  no  lion'e  dam ;]  So  the  old  copies.  Mr. 
Barron  Field  proposed  for  A  lion  fell^  to  read,  A  lion's  fellt  which 
is  extremely  ingenious ;  but  in  the  rehearsal  of  this  scene  Snug 
is  expressly  eqjoined  to  show  liis  face  through  the  lion's  neck,  teJl 


is  well:   leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us 
hearken  to  the  moon. 

Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present — 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 
The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  in- 
visible within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'  th'  moon  doth  seem  to  be. (4) 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest : 
the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  how  is  it 
else  the  man  i'  the  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff.* 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon;  would  he 
would  change. 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discre- 
tion,* that  he  is  in  the  wane :  but  yet,  in  courtesy, 
in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  Moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is  to  tell  you,  that  the 
lantern  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn- 
bush,  my  thom-bush  ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  those  should  be  in  the  lantern  ; 
for  they  are  in  the  moon.  But,  silence;  here 
comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbb. 

This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where  is  my  love  ? 
Lion.  Oh— .  [7%^  Lion  roar.9.— Thisbe  rtcM^. 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well   shone,   moon.     Truly,  the    moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 
The.  Well  moused,  lion. 

[Lion  tears  Thi8be'«  mantle,  and  exU. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Ly8.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

EnUr  Ptbamus. 

Ptr.  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams. 

I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  flittering  gleams,  f 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisbo's  sight. 
But  stay ;— O  spite  1 
But  mark ; — ^poor  knight, 
What  di^adful  dole  is  hero  ? 


Eves,  do  you  see  f 
How  can  it  bo  ? 
0  dainty  duq^  !  0  dear ! 


his  name  and  trade,  and  say,  *<  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a 
lion,  it  were  pitv  of  my  life :  JVo,  I  am  no  such  thing,"  &c.»  I  am 
disposed,  therefore,  if  nor  is  not  to  be  taken  as  relating  to  both 
members  of  the  sentence,  to  read, — 

"  ^0  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  { "— 
i.  e.  neither  lion  nor  lioness. 

<l  Already  in  snuff.]  That  is.  in  anger.    See  Note  (•),  p.  84. 

0  By  hi*  small  light  of  discretion,—]  Bo,  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2 :— **  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the 
little  hole  of  discretion,"  The  expression  was  evidently  familiar, 
though  we  have  never  met  with  <ny  explanation  of  it. 

t  Thy  graeious,  golden,  glittering  gleamB,—]  The  old  copies  read, 
beam*.    We  adopt  the  emendation  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight. 
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*ACT  v.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DBSAM. 


[scEirfi  n. 


Thy  mantle  good. 

What,  Btain'd  with  blood  ? 
Approach,  je  furies  fell ! 

0  fates  t  oome,  oome  ; 

Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  oonclude,  and  quell ! 

Thb.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad.<^) 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  hut  I  pitj  the  man. 

Ptr.  0,  wherefors,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  f 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear : 
Which  is — no,  no — ^which  was  the  fidrest  dame* 
That  liT*d,  that  loVd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  dheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
Ay,  that  left  pap 
Where  heart  doth  hop : — 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled. 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 
Tongue,  lose  thy  utpht  1 
Moon,  take  thy  fli^t ! 
Now,  die,  die,  die,  die,  die. 

[Diet,— Exit  MoOKSHCfX. 

Dem.  No  die,  hut  an  ace,  for  hun ;  for  he  is 
hut  one. 

Lys.  Less  than  an  aoe,  man,  for  he  is  dead ; 
he  is  nothing. 

Thb.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet 
recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone,  hefore 
Thishe  comes  hack  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

Thb.  She  will  find  him  hy  starlight. — Here  she 
comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 


Enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one 
for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  he  hrief. 

Dem.  a  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better.  He  for 
a  man,  God  wam'd  us ;  she  for  a  woman,  God 
bless  us.* 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,**  videliceL 


This. 


Asleep,  my  love? 

What^  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus,  arise. 

Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb  ? 


^  mjora  man,  Gotf  wam'd  ui ;  the  for  a  woman,  Ood  hUu  m.] 
We  should  probably  read,  "  Ood  ward  ui."  The  meaning  appears 
to  be,  "  From  tuch  a  man  Ood  defend  us ;  fh>m  such  a  woman  Ood 
saTe  us."  The  passage  is  altogether  omitted  m  the  folio,  on 
account  of  the  statute,  8  Jae.  ch.  SI,  against  the  proflme  using 
of  the  sacred  name. 

b  And  thut  th0  moans,—]  The  old  copies  have  mgant.  The 
change  was  made  by  Theobald ;  but,  perhaps,  without  necessity, 
as  nteant  appears  formerly  to  have  sometimes  borne  the  same  sig^ 
niflcation.  Thus,  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  V. 
Be.  4:— 
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Dead,  dead?    A  tomb 
Must  coyer  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  lily  lips, 

This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks. 

Are  gone,  are  gone  : 

Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

0  sisters  three, 

Come,  oome  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  gore. 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word : 

Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  farewell,  friends ; 

Thus  Thisbe  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 


[Ditt. 


The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoT.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the 
epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bei^mask*  dance,  between 
two  of  our  company  ? 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  plaj 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed. 
Mmy,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  played  Pyramus,  and 
hanged  himself  in  Thishe's  garter,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is,  truly  ;  and  very 
notably  discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomaak : 
let  your  epilogue  alone. 

IHere  a  dance  of  Clowns.* 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers  to  bed :  't  is  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch*d. 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  firiends,  to  bed. — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nighUy  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 
And  the  wolf  behowls*  the  moon ; 


(•)  Old  copies,  Mko/iir. 

"  The  more  degenermte  and  bate  art  thou, 
To  make  inch  meant  for  her  as  thou  haat  done.** 

e  A  Bergomaak  dance,—}  This  Is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
dance  in  the  manner  of  the  rustics  of  Bergomaaco,  a  province  of 

d  Mere  a  dance  of  Clownt.l  This  stage  direction  was  intro- 
duced by  Malone. 


ACT  v.] 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


[scene  ti. 


YHiilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

AU  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 
And  we  fieuries,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 


Enter  Obbbon  arid  Tptania,  wUh  their  Train, 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  binl  from  brier ; 

And  this  ditty,  after  me. 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
TiTA.  First,  rehearse  your  ♦  song  by  rote : 

To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 

Will  we  sing,  and  bless  tl^  place. 


BONO,   AND   DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

(•)  First  foUo,  tki*. 

*  And  the  owner  of  it  blest, 

ETer  siiall  in  safety  rest.] 
Id  tbe  old  editions  these  lines  ran  thus  :— 
"  Ever  shall  in  safety  rest, 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest." 


To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be  :(6) 

And  the  iiwue  there  create. 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 

And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity, 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  &iry  take  his  gait ; 

And  each  several  chflumber  bless. 

Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace. 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest* 

Trip  away; 

Make  no  stay : 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Obebon,  Titania,  and  Train. 
Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 
Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 
That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here. 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 
Qentles,  do  not  reprehend ; 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck. 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 
We  will  make  amends,  ere  long : 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  calL 
So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends. 
And  Bobin  shall  restore  amends.  [Exit. 


I,  at  one  time,  thought  **  Ever  ikaU  "  a  misprint  for  "Bverp  hall;" 
and  proposed  to  read,— 

"  ETery  hall  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest ;  "— 
but  it  has  since  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  passage  arose 
flrom  the  printer's  haying  transposed  tbe  two  last  lines. 
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ILLUSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  l.^Awaie  Oit pert  and  nimbie  tpirit of  mtrlk.] 
The  very  peculiar  uae  of  the  adjective  pert  in  this  line, 
showB  tJhat  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  alwajra  un- 
derstood with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  saucy  or  talkative, 
but  that  it  was  also  employed  to  express,  qHtck,  lively ^ 
»ubtle.  Hence  Skinner,  m  'l671,  derived  it  through  the 
French  appert,  from  the  Latin  ctd  peritm,  skiliiil,  expert, 
prompt,  &c.  He  also  cites  Dr.  Davies  as  stating  that  in  the 
Cambro- British  the  word  signified  elegant,  or  oeautifiil,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  English  poetical  version  of  the  Komance  of 
Sir  Launfal,  in  the  description  of  Dame  Tryainous : — 

"  Scbe  was  as  whyt  as  lylye  in  May, 
Or  snow  that  sneweth  yn  wynterys  day; 
He  aeigh  never  none  so  pert." 

KsiouTLST'a  Fairp  Mpthotogp,  Ed.  18M,  p.  36. 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

Bri^  OB  the  lighining  in  the  eollied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfold*  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  haih  power  to  tay, — Behold  I 
The  javt  of  darkneu  do  devour  it  up.] 

"  TTie  word  tpleen  is  laid  under  suspicion  by  Warburton, 
and  is  not  justified  by  the  later  commentators.  Nares  says, 
'  We  do  not  find  it  so  used  by  other  writers.'  This  is  a 
mistake :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  happier  choice  could 
not  have  been  made  than  the  poet  has  made  of  this 
word : — 

'  Like  winter  flret  that  with  disdainftil  heat 
The  opposition  of  the  cold  defeat; 
And  in  an  amgrf  apleen  do  bum  more  fair 
The  more  encountered  by  the  frosty  air.' 
Venee  by  Pools,  before  hi*  England**  Pama**ut,  8vo.  1657. 

8o,  in  lithgow's  'Nineteen  Years'  Travels,'  quarto,  1632, 
>.  61 : — '  All  things  below  and  above  being  cunningly  per- 
fected, and  every  one  ranked  in  order  with  his  harquebuse 
and  pUce,  to  stand  in  the  oentinel  of  his  own  defence,  we 
recommend  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  attended  their  fiery  salutations.  In  a 
furiout  tpleen,  the  first  holla  of  their  courtesies  was  the 
progress  of  a  martial  conflict,  thundering  forth  a  terrible 
noine  of  gally-roaiing  pieces,' "  &c. 

Hunter's  New  Illuitrationt  of  Shalespeare,  T.  289. 

<3)  Scene  I.-- 

In  the  wood  a  league  withaul  the  town, 

Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  obtervance  to  a  mom  of  May.] 

The  principal  ceremonies  with  which  voung  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  formerly  accustomed  to  honour  the  morn- 
ings of  May,  were  the  Maying,  which  belonged  especiallv 
to  the  first  day :  and  the  collecting  of  Biay-dew,  which 
appears  to  have  been  practised  at  any  part  of  the  month. 
"  On  the  Calend*,  or  tne  first  day  of  May,"  savs  Bourne, 
"  commonly  called  May-day,  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes 
were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  and  walk  to  some 
neighbouring  wood,  aooompany'd  with  music,  and  the 
blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches  from 
the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  notegayt  and  crown*  of 
jHoweri.  When  this  is  done  they  return  with  their  booty 
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homevrards  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their 
doom  and  windows  to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil  The 
after  part  of  the  dav  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a 
tall  pole,  which  is  called  a  May  Pole  ;  which  being  placed 
in  a  convenient  part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  to  the  Qodde**  of  Flower*,  without  the  least 
violence  offered  it^  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  yw*-" 

The  general  popularity  of  this  custom  of  eariy  rising 
"to  go  a  Maying,"  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
"  Henry  VIII."  Act  V.  Sc.  8,  where  the  Porter's  man  ex- 
claims of  the  crowd : — 


'T  is  as  much  impossible 


To  scatter  them,  as  't  is  to  make  them  sleep 
On  MayHlay  morning,  which  will  never  be." 

Herrick — ^for  in  his  time,  though  half  a  century  later  than 
Shakesp^a«,  bigotry  had  not  succeeded  in  frowning  dovn 
all  the  simple,  healthful  pleasures  of  the  people--hai  s 
poem,  Corinna  **  going  a  Maying,  in  which  the  Ifay  wo^ 
ship  is  delightfully  pictured : — 


*  Get  up- 


-and  see 


The  dew-bespangling  herbe  and  tree  : 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  ea^t. 

Above  an  houre  since ; — ^it  is  sin. 

Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 

Spring  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  In  May  I 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  coming  marke 

How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke. 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees,  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this, 

An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is 

Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove.— 

There's  not  a  budding  boy,  or  girle,  this  day. 

But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May  : 

A  deale  of  youth  ere  this  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  ereame, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame: 

And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd  and  plighted  troth, 

And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  oif  sloth.** 

The  most  direct  and  charming  illustration  of  the  h<»nsge 
pidd  to  the  month  of  love  and  flowers  is,  however,  con- 
tained in  two  exquisite  pictures  from  the  Knightes  Tale 
of  Chaucer : — 

•  This  passeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Tille  It  feUe  ones  in  a  morwft  of  May, 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  hire  sUlkes  grene. 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowrfts  newe, 

iFor  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
n'ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two,) 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  sche  was  wont  to  do, 
Sche  was  arisen  and  al  redy  dight; 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardi^  a-nighti 
The  seson  priketh  every  gentil  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleepe  steite. 
And  seith,  *An/*et  and  do  thin  obaerwtnee* 
This  maketh  Emilie  han  remembrance 
To  do  honour  to  May^  and  for  to  ryse."— 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


And,— 


"  The  busy  larke,  mesMger  of  day, 
Salewetb  in  hir  tong  the  morwe  gray ; 
And  flery  Phcebus  ryseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  light : 
And  with  his  strimes  drieth  in  the  neves 
The  silver  droppis  hongyng  on  the  leayes ; 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  ryal 
With  Theseus,  his  squier  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  mery  day ; 
And  for  to  do  on  his  oUervanee  to  Maif, 
Remembring  of  the  point  ot  his  desire, 
He  on  his  courser,  sterting  as  the  fire, 
Is  riden  into  field&s  him  to  pleye. 
Out  of  the  court,  were  it  a  mile  or  tway : 
And  to  the  grove,  of  which  that  I  vou  told, 
By  aventure  his  way  he  'gan  to  hold, 
To  maken  him  a  garland  of  the  greves. 
Were  it  of  woodewynde  or  hawthorn  leaves, 
And  loud  he  song  against  the  sonny  scheen ; 
'  Hay,  with  all  thyn  floures  and  thy  greene. 
Welcome  be  thou,  wel  fklre  fteissche  May.' " 

All  the  oei«moiual  obflerved  by  Emelie  is  to  walk  in  her 
garden  at  the  sun-rising ;  and  tnis  primitively  was  perfaa^ 
tbe  simple  method  of  collecting  the  May-dew— -receiving  it 
an  the  moe  and  hands  bcrfbre  it  had  evaporated.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  howeyer,  the  dew,  held  soyereign  as 
a  cosmetic  1^  the  damsels  of  old,  was  evidentl  v  gathered 
in  phials ;  for,  in  1667,  Mrs.  Turner  had  taught  Mrs.  Pepvs 
to  collect  the  May-dew,  as  being  "  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  to  wash  her  fiuse  with." 

(4)  SCEKB  I,— Your  ey«f  are  tode-stan.]  The  lode-tUir 
18  the  leading  or  guidxng  gtar,  the  jHUe-tfar,  by  which 
navigators  directed  their  course.  Davies,  in  his  "Dedi- 
cation to  Queen  Elizabeth,"  calls  her, — 

"  Lode-tUmt  to  hearts,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes." 

And  in  another  place  speaks  of  her  as, — 

"  Eagle^y'd  Wlsdome,  lift's  lode^ttnr." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  If  we  this  star  once  cease  to  see 
No  doubt  our  state  will  shipwrecked  be." 

Milton  adopts  the  same  metaphor  in  his  "  L  Allegro :  "— 

**  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
BoBom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cfaofure  of  neighboring  eyes." 

(6)  SciNE  n,—Enier  Quince,  Bcttom,  FltUe,  Snug, 
Snout,  and  Starveling.]  The  old  editions  add  the  seyeral 
ocoapations  of  these  indiyiduals  after  their  names,  when 
they  make  their  first  appearance.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  rude  dramatic  performance  of  these  nandicraftsmen 
of  Athens,  Shakespeare  was  referring  to  the  plays  and 
pageants  exhibited  oy  the  trading  companies  of  Coyentry, 
which  were  celebrated  down  to  nis  own  time^^and  which 
he  might  very  probably  haye  witnessed.  The  last  of 
those  performances  recorded  in  the  list  which  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe  published  from  the  Citv  Leet-books, 
took  place  in  1591 ;  when  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  con- 
sent of  the  council,  ''  that  the  Destnicvon  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Conquest  of  the  Danes,  or  the  Histone  of  King  Edward 
(the  Confessor),  should  be  plaied  on  the  pagens  on  Mid- 
somer  daye  and  St.  Peter^s  dave  next,  in  this  citUe,  and 
none  other  playes."  In  1656,  Dngdale  states  that  he  had 
been  told  "by  some  old  neople,  who,  in  their  younger 
years  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants,  that  the  yearly 
confluence  of  people  to  see  that  shew,  was  extraordmary 
groBkt,  and  yietdea  no  small  advantage  to  this  dty."  For 
the  support  therefor  of  the  expenses  of  these  profitable  en- 
tertainments, the  several  municipal  trading  companies  of 
CovenUy  were  charged  either  to  contribute  in  association 
to  the  exhibition  of  a  joint  performance ;  or  else  to  furnish 
a  pageant  of  their  own.  These  theatrical  unions  were 
oraered  by  the  Leet  or  Common  Council;  and  the 
combination  of  trades  which  played  together  was  often 
remarkably  like  that  of  the  operatiyes  of  Athens  in  this 
drama: — 


"  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
(Who)  met  together  to  rehearse  a  pbiy."-^Act  III.  Be.  f . 
In  1434  it  was  ordered  ''that  the  Sadelers  and  the 
Peyntours,  be  fro  this  tyme  contrebetory  unto  the  pajont 
of  the  Cardemakers."  In  1435  the  council  "  will  that  the 
Carpenters  be  associate  unto  the  Tilers  and  Pinners,  to 
maynten  ther  {Migent."  In  1492  "it  is  ordeyned  that 
the  Chaundelers  and  Cookes  of  this  Cite  shall  be  contri- 
butory to  the  Smythes  of  this  Cite ; "  and  in  subsequent 
years  Bakers  were  added  to  the  Smiths,  the  Barbers  to  the 
Girdlers,  and  the  Shoemakers  to  the  Tanners.  So  late  as 
1533  it  was  "  enacted  that  such  persons  as  are  not  asso- 
ciate or  assistant  to  any  craft  which  is  chaiged  with  a 
pageant,  such  as  Fishmongers,  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  and 
others,  shall  now  be  associate  or  awristjMit  to  such  crafts  as 
the  Mayor  shall  assign."  As  most  of  the  performances  of 
these  companies  were  Religious  M3rBterie8  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  priest  attached  to 
each  society,  who  directed  the  exhibition  probably  and 
played  Uie  most  important  part,  as  well  as  taught  the 
other  actors. 

(6)  Scene  II.— ^uiw.  Marry,  our  play  t^^Ths  moH  la- 
meniable  comedy  and  most  cruel  death  qf  Pyramu*  and 
Thisbe.]  In  the  title  of  this  interlude  Shakespeare  doubt- 
less intended  a  burlesque  on  the  old  play  by  Thomas 
Preston,  entitled,  "  A  lamentable  tragedie  mixed  full  qf 
pfeasant  mirth  containing  the  life  of  Cambises  kinff  of 
Persia."  The  sad  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  told  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Oyid's  Metamorphoses;  and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  versions  put  forth  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  story  must  have  been  yery  popular 
with  our  forefiathers.  The  book  of  "  Peiymus  and 
Thesbye"  was  entered  on  the  Stationera'  registers  in 
1562-3.  Arthur  Gelding's  translation  of  Ovid  was  first 
publisJied  in  1567;  and  went  through  several  editions. 
Another  translation  of  the  tale  of  the  loyers  appeared  in 
the  "  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inyentions,"  1578 ;  and 
a  "  new  sonet  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie"  in  "  The  Handefull 
of  Pleasant  Delites,"  1584.  Of  course,  the  incidents  are 
the  same  in  all:  but  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  had 
recourse  to  Goloing's  yersion,  some  extracts  from  which 
are  here  given : — 
"  Within  the  towns  (of  whose  huge  walles  so  monstrous  high  and 

thicke 
The  fame  is  giuen  Bemyramis  for  making  Ihem  of  brtcke) 
Dwelt  hard  toogither  twoo  yoong  folke  in  houses  ioynde  so  nere 
That  vnder  all  one  roofe  well  nie  both  twaine  conueyed  were. 
The  name  of  htm  was  Pyramns  and  Thisbe  cald  was  shee. 

And  if  that  right  had  taken  place,  they  had  bin  man  and  wife. 
But  still  their  Parents  went  about  to  let  which  (for  their  life) 
They  could  not  let.  •  •  •  • 

The  wall  that  parted  house  ttam  house  had  riuen  therein  a  cranle 
Which  shroonke  at  making  of  the  wall,  this  fault  not  markt  of 

anie 
Of  many  hundred  yeeres  before  (what  doth  not  loue  espie  f) 
These  loners  first  of  all  found  out,  and  made  a  way  whereby 
To  talke  togither  secretly,  and  through  the  same  <Ud  go 
Their  loning  whisprings  very  light  and  safely  to  and  fro. 
Now  as  at  one  side  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe  on  the  tother 
Stood  often  drawing  one  of  them  the  pleasant  breath  from  other, 
O  thou  envious  wafl  (they  sayd)  why  letst  thou  loners  thus 
What  matter  were  It  if  that  thou  permitted  both  of  vs 
In  armes  ech  other  to  embracer    Or  if  thou  thinke  that  this 
Were  ouer-much,  yet  mighteet  thou  at  least  make  roome  to  ktsse. 

•  ••••• 

Thus  haning  where  they  stoode  in  vaine  complayned  of  their  wo. 
When  night  drew  neere,  they  bade  adew  and  eche  gaue  kisses 

sweete 
Vnto  the  parget  on  their  side,  the  whiche  did  neuer  meete. 

•  ••*•• 

And  to  thentent  that  In  the  fiseldes  they  strayde  not  up  and 

downe, 
They  did  agree  at  Nlnus  Tumb  to  meet  without  the  towne, 
And  tarie  vndemeath  a  tree  that  by  the  same  did  grow 
Which  was  a  fliire  high  Mulberie  with  fruite  as  white  as  snow. 

•  ••••• 

Ai  soone  at  darkenetse  once  was  come,  straight  Thisbe  did 

deuyse 
A  shift  to  wind  her  out  of  doorei,  that  none  that  were  within 
Peroelued  her:  and  muffling  her  with  clothei  about  her  chin, 
That  no  man  might  disceme  her  face,  to  Ninns  Tombe  she  cama 
Vnto  tha  tree:  and  set  her  downe  there  yndemeath  the  same. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


Loue  made  her  bold,  but  gee  tlM  chance,  there  comes  betmerde 

with  blood 
About  the  chappes  a  Lyonnetie  all  fomlng  from  the  wood 
From  slaughter  lately  made  of  kine,  to  stanch  her  bloody  thlnt 
With  water  of  the  foresaid  spring.    Whom  Thisbe  spying  first 
Afane  by  moonelight,  thereupon  with  fearefuU  steps  gan  flie 
And  in  a  dark  and  yrkesome  caue  did  hide  her  selfe  thereby 
And  as  she  fled  away  for  haste  she  let  her  mantle  Call 
The  which  for  feare  she  left  behinde  not  looking  backe  at  all. 

•  ••••• 

The  night  was  somewhat  farther  spent  ere  Pyramus  came  there 
Who  seeing  in  the  suttle  sand  the  print  of  Lyons  paw, 
Waxt  pale  for  feare.    But  when  also  the  bloodie  cloke  he  saw 
All  rent  and  tome:  one  night  (he  sayd)  shall  louers  two  confound 
My  soule  desenres  of  this  mischaunce  the  perill  for  to  beare. 

•  ••••• 
And  when  he  had  bewept  and  kist  the  garment  which  he  knew, 
Recelue  thou  my  blood  too,  (quoth  he)  and  therewithall  he  drew 
His  sword  the  which  among  his  guts  he  thrust,  and  by  and  hie 
Did  draw  it  ftom  the  bleeding  wound  beginning  for  to  die, 
And  cast  himselfe  Tpon  his  backe,  the  blood  did  spinne  on  hie. 

•  ••••• 
For  doubt  of  disapoynting  him  comes  Thisbe  forth  in  hast. 
And  for  her  louer  lookes  about,  reioycing  for  to  tell 

How  hardly  she  had  scapt  that  night  the  danger  that  befell. 

•  *  *  she  cast  her  eye  aside 
And  there  beweltred  in  his  bloud  hir  louer  she  espide. 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

She  bcate  hir  brest.  she  shrieked  out,  she  tare  hir  golden  heares, 
And  taking  him  bctweene  hir  ormcs  did  wash  his  wounds  with 
teares. 


She  meynt  hir  weepylng  with  his  bloud,  and  kiaaing  all  hia  fkce 
(Which  now  became  as  cold  as  yse)  she  cride  in  wofUI  case 
Alas  what  chaunce  my  Pyramus  hath  parted  thee  and  mee  t 
Make  aimswere  O  my  Pyramus :  It  is  thy  Thisb  euen  afaee 
Whome  thou  doete  loue  most  heartely  that  speaketh  unto  thee. 
Giue  eare  and  raise  thy  hesuie  head.    He  hearing  Thiabe'a  name 
Lift  Tp  his  dying  eyes  and  hsuing  seene  hir  cloade  the  same. 
But  when  she  knew  hir  mantle  there,  and  saw  his  seabberd  lie 
Without  the  sworde :  Unhappy  man  thy  loue  hath  made  thee  die: 
Thy  loue  (she  said)  hath  made  thee  slea  thy  selfe.    This  hand  of 

mine 
Is  strong  enough  to  doe  the  like.    My  loue  no  lease  than  thine 
Shall  giue  me  force  to  work  my  wound.    I  will  pursue  the  dead. 

•  »•••• 

This  said  the  tooke  the  sword  yet  warme  with  slaughter  of  hir 

loue 
And  setting  it  beneath  hir  brest,  did  to  her  heart  it  shone." 

(7)  SOENX  Ih—-2lold,  or  etU  bott-ttrings.]  Cspear*  ex- 
plication of  this  disputed  saying  is  no  doubt  the  trae  one. 
"  When  a  party  was  made  at  fa^tts,  assuranoe  of  meeting 
was  given  m  tiie  words  of  that  phrase :  the  sense  of  the 
person  using  them  being,  that  he  would  *koid,'  or  keep 
prcmiise,  or  they  might  *€ut  his  homtHrinaty  demolish  him 
for  an  archer."  There  is  another  proverDial  ezptenon  of 
the  same  character,  which  none  of  the  commentators,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  has  mentioned : — "  Hold,  or  cut  ood-pieoa 
point." 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

Or  eUe  ywi  are  Oval  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Called  Robin  QoodfellowA 

The  frolics  Shakespeare  attributes  to  Puck,  or,  as  he 
was  usually  called,  Robin  (3roodfellow,  correspond  in  eyeiy 
partiovilar  with  the  popular  characteristios  of  this  "  shrewd 
and  meddling  elf."  According  to  the  rare  tract  entitled 
**  The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests  of  Robin  Goodfellow," 
reprinted  bv  Mr.  Clollier  from  the  original  in  Lord  Francis 
£gerton*s  library,  Robin  Goodfellow  was  the  son  of  Oberon, 
or  Obreon,  his  mother  beinff  **  a  proper  ^oung  wench  " 
whom  the  fayry  long  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  Robin's 
knavish  propensities  as  he  grew  up  became  so  troublesome, 
that  to  avoid  the  punishment  they  entailed,  he  ran  away 
from  his  mother  and  was  engaged  to  a  tailor.  After  a  short 
time  he  leaves  his  master,  and  the  tract  relates  — 

"What  HAPKsn  to  Robxh  GoooFaLLOw  APTsa  be  wznt 

7R0M  THS  TATLOa. 

After  Robin  had  travailed  a  good  dayes  Joumy  from  his 
roasters  house  hee  sate  downe,  and  beeing  weary  hee  fell  a 
sleepe.  No  sooner  had  slumber  tooken  full  possession  of  him, 
and  closed  his  long  opened  eye-lids,  but  hee  thought  he  saw 
many  goodly  pioper  personages  in  anticke  measures  tripping 
about  him,  and  withall  hee  heard  such  musicke,  as  he  thought 
that  Orpheus,  that  famous  Oreeke  fidler  (had  hee  beene  aUve), 
compared  to  one  of  these  had  beene  as  infamous  as  a  Welch- 
harper  that  playes  for  cheese  and  onions.  As  delights  commonly 
last  not  long,  so  did  those  end  sooner  than  hee  would  willingly 
they  should  have  done ;  and  for  very  griefe  he  awaked,  and  found 
by  him  lying  a  scroule,  wherein  was  written  these  lides  following 
in  golden  letters. 

Robin,  my  only  sonne  and  heiie, 

How  to  lire  take  thou  no  care : 

By  nature  thou  hast  cunning  shifts, 

Which  He  increase  with  other  gifts. 

Wish  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  it  have ; 

And  for  to  vex  both  foole  and  knave, 

Thou  hast  the  power  to  change  thy  shape. 

To  horse,  to  hog,  to  dog,  to  ape. 

Transformed  thus,  by  any  meanes 

See  none  thou  harm'st  but  knaves  and  queanes ; 

But  love  thou  those  that  honest  be, 

And  help  them  in  necessity. 

Do  thus,  and  all  the  world  shall  know 

The  prankes  of  Robin  Good-fellow ; 

For  by  that  name  thou  cald  shall  be 

To  ages  last  posteritv. 

If  thou  observe  my  Just  command, 

One  day  thou  shalt  see  Fayry  Land. 


This  more  I  give :  who  tels  thy  piankes 

From  those  that  heare  them  shall  have  thanket. 


Robin  having  read  this  was  very  JoyfVill,  yet  longed  he  to 
know  whether  he  had  this  power  or  not,  and  to  try  it  hee  wished 
for  some  meate:  presently  it  was  before  him.  Then  wished  bee 
for  beere  and  wine :  he  straightway  had  it.  This  liked  him  well, 
and  because  he  was  wearv,  he  wished  himselfe  a  horse:  no 
sooner  was  his  wish  ended,  but  he  was  transformed,  and  seemed 
a  horse  of  twenty  pound  price,  and  leaped  and  curveted  aa 
nimble  as  if  he  had  beene  In  stable  at  racke  and  manger  a  ftall 
moneth.  Then  wished  he  himselfe  a  dog,  and  was  so :  then  a 
tree,  and  was  so:  so  fnm  one  thing  to  another,  till  he  waa 
certaine  and  well  assured  that  hee  could  change  himselfe  to  any 
thing  whatsoever." 

Though  the  edition  fmrn  which  Mr.  Collier  made  his 
reprintlB  dated  1628,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  tnct^  as 
he  remarks,  was  published  at  least  forty  yeazB  earlier,  and 
was  evidently  known  to  Shakespeare.  The  foUowing  ac- 
count, "How  Robin  Good- fellow  led  a  company  op 
FELLOWES  OUT  OF  THEIR  WAT,"  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  passage, — 

"  Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm." 

•«  A  company  of  young  men  having  beene  making  merry  with 
their  sweet  hearts,  were  at  their  comming  home  to  come  over  a 
heath.  Robin  Good-fellow,  knowing  of  it,  met  them,  and  to 
make  some  pastime,  hee  led  them  up  and  downe  the  heath  a 
whole  night,  so  that  they  could  not  get  out  of  it :  for  hee  went 
before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  walking  fire,  which  they  all  saw 
and  followed  till  the  day  did  appeare :  then  Robin  left  them,  and 
at  his  departure  spake  these  words  :— 

Oct  you  home,  you  merry  lads : 
Tell  your  mammies  and  your  dads. 
And  all  those  that  newes  desire, 
How  you  saw  a  walking  fire. 
Wenches,  that  doe  smile  and  llspe, 
Use  to  call  me  Willy  Wispe. 
If  that  you  but  weary  be, 
li  is  sport  alone  for  m«. 
Away:  nnto  your  houses  goe 
And  i  '11  goe  laughing  ho,  ho,  hok  I 

The  fellowes  were  glad  that  he  was  gone,  for  thejr  were  all  in  a 
great  feare  that  hee  would  have  done  them  some  mischiefe.** 

The  line  which  we  have  italicised  will  recal  the  same 
expKssion  used  by  Puck  in  the  play : — 

'*  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  atone."— Act  III.  Sc.  t. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


(2)  Scene  I.— Oberon.  Ill  met  by  momligkt,  nroud 
Titania.  1  The  names  of  Oberon  and  'Htania  were,  no  aoubt, 
familiar  m  connexion  with  the  race  of  FdHry  before  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  Oberon,  the  '*  dwarfe  king  of 
fiayrres,"  is  introduced  into  the  popular  romance  of  Huon 
de  Bordeaux,  translated  by  Lord  Bemers,  probably  earlier 
than  1558.  The  older  part  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Mr. 
Kei^htley  has  shown  to  have  been  taken  from  the  story  of 
Otnit  in  the  Heldenbuch,  where  the  dwarf  king  Elberich 
performs  nearly  the  same  services  to  Otnit  that  Oberon 
does  to  Huon.  The  name  of  Oberon,  in  fact,  according  to 
Grimm,  is  only  Elberich  slightly  altered.  From  the  usual 
change  of  I  into  u  (as  a/,  a«,  col,  eou,  &c.),  in  the  French 
language,  Elberich  or  Albrich  (derived  from  Alp,  A  If) 
becomes  Auberich ;  and  ick  not  being  a  French  termmation, 
the  dominative  on  was  substituted,  and  thus  the  name 
became  Auberon,  or  Oberon.  The  elf  queen's  name,  Titania, 
was  an  appellation  of  Diana.  "  It  was  the  belief,  in  those 
days,  that  the  fairies  were  the  same  as  the  classic  nymphs, 
the  attendants  of  Diana.  '  That  fourth  kind  of  sprites,* 
says  King  James,  '  guhilk  be  the  gentiles  was  called  Diana, 
and  her  wandering  court,  and  amongst  us  called  the 
JPhairSe.*  The  Fairy-queen  was  therefore  the  same  as 
Diana,  whom  Ovid  styles  Titania."— Kbiqhtlet. 

(S)  Scene  I.— - 

JHdtt  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  alimmering  night 
From  Perigema,  whom  he  ravished  J 
And  make  him  with  fair  jEgli  break  hit  faith, 
Wiih  Ariadne,  and  Antiopaf] 

Shakespeare's  authority  for  all  this  was  his  diligently-read 

Perigenia.  ]  "  This  Sinnis  had  a  goodly  faire  daughter  called 
Perigouna,  which  fled  away  when  she  saw  her  father  slaine 
*  *  *  but  Theseus  finding  her,  called  her,  and  sware  by 
his  faith  he  would  use  her  gently,  and  do  her  no  hurt,  nor 
displeasure  her  at  all." 

A  riadju.  JSglt.  ]  ' '  They  report  many  other  things  also 
touching  this  matter,  and  specially  of  Ariadne  :  but  there 
is  no  troth  nor  oertaintie  in  it.  For  some  say  that  Ariadne 
hung  herselfe  for  sorow,  when  she  saw  that  Theseus  had 
cast  her  off.  Other  write,  that  she  was  transported  by 
mariners  into  the  He  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  married 
unto  (Enarus,  the  priest  of  Bacchus :  and  they  think  that 
Theseus  left  her,  because  he  was  in  love  with  another,  as 
by  these  verses  should  appearo  : — 

*  MK\t%  the  nymph  was  loved  of  Theseus, 
Who  was  the  daughter  of  Panopeui.*  " 

From  this  passage  Shakespeare  evidently  got  his  "faire 
£agle8**  as  the  lady's  name  is  spelt  in  all  the  old  editions. 
Awli<Mpa,'\  "Touching  the  vojrage  he  made  by  the  sea 
Maior,  niilochiurus,  and  some  other  hold  opinion,  that  he 
went  thither  with  Heroules  against  the  Amazons :  and  that 
to  honour  his  valiantness,  Hercules  gave  him  Antiopa  the 
Amasone.  But  the  mora  part  of  the  other  Historiqnaphers 
do  write  that  Theseus  went  thither  alone,  after  Hercules' 
T03rage,  and  that  he  tooke  this  Amasone  prisoner,  which  is 
lik^est  to  be  true  *  *  *  Bion  also  the  Historiographer 
saith  Uiat  he  brought  her  away  by  deceit  and  stealth  •  ♦  ♦ 
and  that  Theseus  enticed  her  to  come  into  his  shippe,  who 


brought  him  a  present ;  and  so  soone  as  she  was  aboord, 
he  hoysed  his  saile,  and  so  carried  her  away." — North's 
Plutarch  {Life  of  Theseus).^ 

(4)  Scene  I, — The  nine  men*t  morris  it  filed  uja  with 
mud.]  Nine  men^s  morris,  or  nine  men's  merrils,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  from  merellest  an  old  French  word  for  the 
counters  with  which  it  was  originally  conducted,  is  a  rustic 
sport,  played  on  a  diagram  cut  out  of  the  turf  of  which 
tne  figiire  consists  of  three  squares,  one  within  another. 
Sometimes  the  largest  square  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter,  at  others  it  is  four  or  five  yards.  These 
squares  are  united  by  cross  lines,  which  extend  from 
the  middle  of  each  line  of  the  innermost  square  to  the 
middle  of  the  outermost  line.  The  stations  or  houses  for 
the  men  (usually  represented  by  stones  or  pieces  of  tile)  are 
at  the  comers  of  the  squares,  and  at  the  junctures  of  the 
intersecting  lines,  and  number  in  all  tw€ntv-four.  The  game 
is  played  by  two  persons,  each  of  whom  nas  nine  men,  or 
counters,  which  they  begin  by  playing  alternately,  one  dtb 
a  time,  to  any  of  the  stations  they  may  select.  When  the 
men  are  all  deposited  in  the  places  chosen,  each  party, 
moving  alternately,  as  in  chess  or  draughts,  aims  to  place 
three  of  them  on  a  line  ;  and  every  time  he  achieves  this 
object  he  is  entitled  to  remove  one  of  the  adversary's  men 
from  the  field.  Of  course  his  opponent,  if  he  foresee  the 
scheme,  endeavours  to  frustrate  it  by  playing  a  man  of  his 
own  on  to  the  line.  When  one  player  sucoeeas  in  removing 
all  his  antagonist's  men  from  the  board,  he  wins  the  game. 
The  original  game,  called  Jeu  de  Merelles,  was  probably 
played  on  a  board  or  table  like  chess,  with  men  made  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  France, 
and  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Douce  speaks  of  a  repre- 
seqtation  of  two  monkeys  engaged  at  it  in  a  German  edition 
of  Petrareh  "  de  remecQo  utriusque  fortunae,"  b.  1,  ch.  26, 
the  cuts  of  which  were  et  ecu  ted  in  1520 ;  but  in  the  Biblio- 
thk)ue  of  Paris  there  is  a  beautiful  manuscript  on  parch- 
ment (7391)  by  Nicholas  de  St.  Nicolai,  of  the  12th  century, 
containing  some  himdred  of  illuminated  diagrams  of  re- 
markable positions  in  Chess  and  in  Merelles.  Whether  the 
game  is  now  obsolete  in  France,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it 
IS  still  practised,  though  rarely,  in  this  country,  both  on  the 
turf  and  on  the  table,  its  old  title  having  undeigone  another 
mutation,  and  become  "Mill." 

In  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  1611,  under  the  article  Merelles, 
the  following  explanation  is  given :  "  Le  leu  des  merelles. 
The  boyish  game  coiled  M trills,  or  fve-pcnnie  Morris ; 
plat/ed  here  most  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with 
pawnes,  or  men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearmed  Merelles" 

(5)  Scene  I. — /  am  invisible.]  Theobald  remarks  that 
as  Oberon  and  Puck  may  be  frequently  observed  to  speak, 
when  there  is  no  mention  of  their  entering,  they  are  de- 
signed by  the  poet  to  be  supposed  on  the  stage  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  play ;  and  so  mix, 
as  they  please,  as  spirits,  with  the  other  actors,  and  embroil 
the  plot  without  being  seen  or  heard  but  when  they  choose. 
Among  the  stage  properties  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary 
is  "  a  robe  for  to  go  invisible."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
a  similar  robe  was  worn  by  supernatural  beings,  such  as 
Oberon,  Ariel,  4c. ;  who,  when  so  habited,  were  understood 
by  the  audience  to  be  invisible  to  the  other  characters^ 
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ACT    III. 


(1)  Scene  II.— i4ji  om^b  nowl  I  fixed  on,  his  kead.] 
Bottom's  tFaasformation  might  haye  been  suggented,  as 
BteeTens  observes,  by  a  passage  in  the  "  History,  of  the 
Damnable  life  and  Deserred  Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustus/' 
chap,  zliii.  : — "Hie  guests  haying  sat,  and  well  eat  and 
drank,  Dr.  Faustus  xmde  that  every  one  had  an  ass's  head 
on,  with  great  and  long  ears,  so  they  fell  to  dandnff,  and 
po  drive  away  the  time  until  it  was  midnight^  and  then 
every  one  departed  home,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  house,  each  one  was  in  his  natural  shape,  and  so  they 
•nded  and  went  to  sleep." 

A  receipt  for  this  metamorphosis  is  given  in  Albertus 
Magnus  de  Secretis  : — **  Si  vis  quod  caput  hominis  assi- 
miletur  eapiii  asini,  sume  de  segimine  aaelli,  et  un^ 
hominem  in  capite,  et  sic  apparebit."  And  another,  m 
Scott's  "  IMscoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  b.  18,  chap.  xix. : — 
"  Cutt  off  the  head  of  a  horase  or  an  asse  (before  they  be 
dead),  otherwise  the  vertue  or  strength  thereof  will  be  lesse 
effeotuall,  and  make  an  earthem  veasell  of  fit  caoadtie  to 
oontaine  the  same,  and  let  it  be  filled  with  the  oile  and  fiit 
thereof:  cover  it  close,  and  daube  it  over  with  lome :  let 
It  boile  over  a  soft  fier  three  dales  continuallie,  that  the 
boiled  may  run  into  oile,  so  as  the  bare  bones  majr  be 
\ :  beate  the  haire  into  powder,  and  mingle  the  same 


with  the  oile ;  and  annoint  the  heads  of  the  ttanders  by, 
and  they  shall  seem  to  have  horsses  or  oMa  heads." 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  the  trick  was  familiar  to  play- 
goers long  before  Shakespeare's  time;  and  Mr.-Haluwell 
quotes  a  stage  direction  in  the  "Chester  Mysteries,"  as  proof 
of  this : — "  Tune  percutiet  Balakam  adnam  guam,  ef  nota 
quod  hie  oportel  aliqvis  transformari  in  speciem  astne,  el 
quando  Biuahafn  percutiet  dicat  atina — ;"  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  rendering  into  befitting  English: — Then 
Baiakam  shall  smyle  his  asse,  and  note  thai  here  it  is  fiUyng 
thai  one  shoulde  oee  dysguysed  into  the  iykenesse  of  an  asse, 
and  when  Balaham  smyteih  the  asse  shall  save — .  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  way  this  direction  illustrates  the 
I  of  the  text. 


(2)  SOBNX  11.-^ 

So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted  ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies^  btU  one  heart ; 
Two  of  thejirst,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest.] 

An  important'  step  towards  the  comprehension  of  this 
difficult  passage  was  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  when  he 
pointed  out  to  Theobald  that  **life  coaU,"  the  reading  of 
the  old  copies,  was  a  misprint  for  "  lite  coats."  After  the 
aid  of  this  emendation,  however,  the  commentators  appear 
to  have  shown  more  ingenuity  than  sagacity  in  tneir 
eodeayoun  to  elucidate  Die  sense.    Hie  plain  heraldical 


allusion  is  to  the  simple  impalements  of  two  armorial 
ensigns,  as  they  are  marshalled  side  by  side  to  repraeeDt 
a  marriage  ;  and  the  expression  "Two  of  the  First,"  is  io 
that  particular  form  qf  dividing  the  shield,  being  the  fh^ 
in  order  of  the  nine  ordinary  partitions  qf  the  Sscuiekeem. 
These  principles  were  familiarly  understood  in  the  tune  of 
Shakespeare  by  all  the  readers  of  the  many  very  popular 
heraldical  works  of  the  period,  and  an  extract  finom  ooe  of 
these  will  probably  render  the  meaning  of  the 
clear.  In  "  The  Accedence  qf  Armorie,**  publis 
Gerard  Leigh,  in  1597,  he  says,  "  Now  wiU  I  'declare  to 
you  of  IX  sundrie  PEutitions  :^~the  First  whereof  is  « 
partition  from  the  highest  part  qfthe  Sscocheon  to  the  lowesL 
A  nd  though  it  must  be  blazed  so,  yet  is  it  a  joining  together. 
It  is  also  as  a  mariage,  that  is  to  say,  (wo  cotes  ;  the  naa&*s 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  woman's  on  the  left :  as  it  might 
be  said  that  Argent  had  maried  with  Gules."  In  different 
words,  this  is  nothing  else  than  an  amplification  of  Hdflu's 
own  expression, — 

" seeming  parted ; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition." 

The  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  two  married  peraoos  woaM 
of  course  be  surmounted  by  one  crest  only,  as  the  text 

Sroperly  remarks,  that  of  the  husband.  In  SSuikespeare's 
ay,  the  only  pleas  for  bearing  two  crests  were  andeni 
usa^,  or  a  special  grant.  The  modem  practioe  of  intzo- 
ducmg  a  second  crest  by  an  heiress  has  been  mast  impro- 
perly adopted  from  the  German  heraldical  system  ;  for  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  as  a  female  caanot  wear  a 
helmet,  so  neither  can  she  bear  a  crest. 

(8)  Scene  \\.—Uo,  ho,  hof\  There  is  an  ancient  Norfolk 
proverb,  "  To  laugh  like  Robin  Goodfellow,"  which  mean, 
we  presume,  to  laugh  in  mockery  or  scorn.  Tlds  derision 
was  always  expressed  by  the  exclamation  in  the  text,  whidi 
is  as  old  as  the  Devil  of  the  early  mysteries,  whose  *<  ho,  ho^ 
ho ! "  was  habitual  upon  the  stage  long  before  the  introdue- 
tion  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  In  "  Histriomastix  "  (quoted  by 
Steevens)  a  roaring  devil  enters,  with  the  Vice  on  his  beck. 
Iniquity  in  one  hand,  and  J^ventus  in  the  other,  crying  ;— 

<*  Ho,  ho,  ho !  these  babes  mine  are  all." 

In  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  the  same  form  of  eachiii- 
nation  is  attributed  to  the  Evil  One  : — 

"  But  Diccon,  Diecoo,  did  not  the  devil  ery,  Ae,  ko,  ho  f" 

It  seems  with  our  ancestors  always  to  have  conveyed  the 
idea  of  something  fiendish  or  su^matural,  and  is  the 
established  burden  to  the  sonss  wmch  describe  the  frolics 
of  Robin  Goodfellow.  See  the  curious  tract  before  men- 
tioned, called  "  The  Mad  Pninks  and  Merry  Jests  of  Rolsn 
GoodfeUow." 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  ScENB  I. — I  have  a  rtatonahU  good  ear  in  mutie; 
let  ut  have  Ike  tongs  and  the  bonuA  If  the  employment  of 
unusual  instruments  to  produce  a  barbarous  kind  of  music 
were  in^niously  traced  backward  to  extreme  antiquity, 
the  origm  of  it  might  perhaps  be  found  when  "  Pycti^roras 
passed  som  tyme  by  a  Bvmythes'  hous,  and  herde  a  swete 
sowne,  aooordynge  to  the  mystjmge  of  foure  hamers  upon 
an  anvelt ;  '*  as  Higden  relates  uie  story.  The  practice  of 
performing  rustic  or  burlesque  music  is,  however,  really 
ancient ;  and  Strutt  attributes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
minstrels  and  joculators,  who  appear  to  have  converted 
eveiy  species  of  amusement  into  a  vehicle  for  mirth.  He 
has  engiaved  some  parts  of  two  illuminations  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  in  one  of  which  a  voutb  is  playing  to 
a  tumbler,  bv  beating  on  a  metal  basm  held  on  a  staff ; 
and  in  the  other,  an  individual  is  depicted  "  holding  a  pair 
of  bellows  by  way  of  fiddle,  and  using  the  tongs  as  the 
aubstituta  for  the  bow."  Mr.  HaUiwell  has  mustrated 
the  passage  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  note,  by  a 
reference  to  two  figures  in  the  original  sketches  of  actors 
in  the  court  masques,  executed  by  Inigo  Jones:  one 
of  which  reprssents  a  performer  with  tongs  and  key ;  and 
the  other  a  player  on  knackers  of  bone  or  wood,  clacked 
together  between  the  fingers.  These  instruments  must  be 
regarded  as  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  more  musical 
mairow-bonesand  cleaverB,  the  introduction  of  which  may, 
with  mat  probability,  be  referred  to  the  establishment  of 
Clare  Maricety  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
sinoe  the  butchers  of  that  place  were  particularl^'celebratea 
for  their  performances.  In  Addison  s  description  of  John 
Dentry's  remaiicable  "kitchen music " (Spectator,  No.  570, 
1714),  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  form  no  part  of  the 
Oaptain's  harmonious  apparatus,  but  the  tongs  and  key  are 
represented  to  have  become  a  litUe  uniasmonable  some 
years  before.  By  the  vear  1749,  however,  the  former  had 
obtained  a  considerable  degree  of  vulgar  popularity,  and 


were  introduced  in  Bonnell  Thornton's  burlesque  "  Ode  on 
St.  Cecflia's  Day,  adapted  to  the  Ancient  British  Musick." 
Ten  years  afterwards,  this  poem  was  recomposed  by  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  performed  at  Ranelagh,  on  which  occasion 
cleavers  were  cast  in  bell-metal  to  accompany  the  verses 
wherein  they  are  mentioned. 

(2)  ScEKB  I.— 

My  koundi  are  bred  out  qf  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  JUw*df  to  eanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
Wtih  ears  that  sfteep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crooi'kne^d  and  dew-lapn*d  like  Thmlian  hulls  ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  hvi  malekd  in  mouth  like  hells, 
Each  under  eachS\ 

The  hounds  of  Sparta  and  Crete  are  classically  celebrated : — 
"  Tenet  ora  levis  damosa  Molossi,  Spartanos,  Cretasque, 
ligat."— Lit«aa»  Phars,  IV.  440 :  and  the  peculiarities  of 
form  and  colour  indicated,  are  those  which  were  considered 
to  mark  the  highest  quality  of  the  bloodhound  breed.  The 
flews  are  the  large  hanging  chaps,  which,  with  long  thin 
pendant  ears,  were  a  peculiar  recommendation  in  these 
animals.    Thus,  Golding,  1567 : — 

" with  other  twsine  that  had  a  sTie  of  Crete, 

And  dam  of  Sparta :  tone  of  them  called  JoUyboj  a  greats, 
And  largt'JIew'd  hound." 

And  Heywood : — 

"  — —  the  fierce  Theisalian  houndi, 
With  their  flag  ears,  ready  to  sweep  the  dew 
From  their  moiet  breaati." 

Brauen  Age^  1611. 

For  '*  so  sanded  "  some  commentator  proposed  to  read, 
"  BO  sounded ; "  but  Steevens  correctly  expudns  sanded  to 
mean  of  a  sandy  colour,  "one  of  the  true  denotements  of 
a  blood-hound. ''--See  The  Gentleman's  ReereaUon, 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCBNB  I.— 

What  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  qf  three  hours. 
Between  our  c^fter-supper  and  hed-time  f] 

The  accepted  explanation  of  an  trfter-supper  conveys  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  what  this  refection  really  was.  "  A 
rtre-eupper,"  Nares  says,  "seems  to  have  bc«n  a  late  or 
seoona  supper."  Not  exactly.  The  rere-supper  was  to  the 
supper  itself  what  the  rere-banquet  was  to  the  dinnei^-a 
deUrL  On  ordinary  occasions,  the  gentlemen  of  Shake- 
speare's age  appear  to  have  dined  about  eleven  ^clock, 
and  then  to  have  retired  either  to  a  garden-house,  or  other 
suitable  apartment,  and  enjoyed  their  rere-hanquet  or 
dessert  Supper  was  usually  served  between  five  and  six ; 
and  this,  like  the  dinner,  was  frequently  followed  by  a 
collation  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  called,  in 
this  country,  the  rere-supper;  in  Italy,  Pocenio,  from  the 
Latin  Poconium, 

(2)  SosNB  I.— Foa  shall  know  all,  dfc]  The  humour  of 
distorting  the  meaning  of  a  pussage  by  mispunctuation 
was  a  fieivourite  one  fortnerly.  There  is  a  good  example 
in  Roister  Doister's  letter  to  Dame  Custance,  beginning,— 

**  Sweete  mittreise,  where  as  I  Ioto  you  nothing  at  all, 
BMardfaig  your  substance  and  richesse  chiefe  of  all,**  ftc. 

See  Ralph  Roister  Doitter,  Act  III.  8c.  4. 
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I  find  another  specimen  in  a  MS.  collection  of  short 
poems,  epigrams,  &o.,  written  evidently  in  the  o&rly  pvt 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  belonged  to  I^.  Percy. 

JANUS  BIFRONS. 

"  The  Feminine  kinde  is  counted  ill, 
And  is  I  sweare :  the  Contnur, 
No  man  can  find :  that  hurt  they  will, 
But  every  where :  doe  shewe  pitty. 
To  no  kinde  heart :  they  will  be  curat, 
To  all  true  Friends  :  they  will  beare  trust, 
In  no  parte :  they  will  worke  the  worst. 
With  tongue  and  minde :  bnt  Honest  je. 
They  doaetest:  Inconstancye, 
They  do  embrace :  honest  intent. 
They  like  least :  lewd  Fantasye 
In  erry  case:  are  Patient, 
At  no  season:  doing  amisse. 
To  it :  truly  Contrarye. 
To  all  Reason:  subject  and  meeke. 
To  no  Bodye :  roalitiouse. 
To  Frende  and  Foe :  of  gentle  sort 
They  be  never:  doing  amisse, 
In  Weale  and  Woe :  of  Like  report. 
They  be  ever:  be  sure  of  this. 
The  feminine  kinde  shall  have  no  hart 
Nothing  at  all :  folse  they  will  be. 
In  Worde  and  Minde :  to  suffer  smart, 
And  ever  shall ;  Believe  thou  me  f " 
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Bead  thuB,  the  lines  are  aaythinjg^  but  complinientary ; 
but,  by  transposing^ the  colons  ana  commas,  tney  become 
highly  eulogistic.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  his  "  Address 
to  Nobody,  prefixed  to  Sir  Gregory  Nonsense,  alludes  to 
the  Prolo^e  in  the  text : — "  So  ending  at  the  beginning,  I 
say  as  it  is  anplawsefully  written  and  commended  to  dos- 
teritv  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  If  we  offeno,  it 
\b  with  our  good  will,  we  came  with  no  intent,  but  to 
offend  and  shew  our  simple  skilL" 

(3)  Scene  I. — 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 
Be  bravely  broached  hU  boiling  bloody  brecut.] 

The  classical  reader  will  remember  the  examples  of  alliter- 
ative trifling  in  Knnius,  and  his  well-known — 

"  O  Tite,  tute,  Tati.  tlbl  Unta,  Tyranne,  tulisti, 
At,  Tuba  terribUi  tonitru  tantantara  trusit." 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  puerilities,  in  later 
times,  is  the  "  Pugna  Porcorum "  of  Leo  Flacentius, 
wherein  eyerj  word  begins  with  P.  There  \b  also  the  poem 
written  by  Hugald,  in  honour  of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  which 
the  initial  of  each  word  is  C ;  and  a  long  poem,  written  in 
1576,  called  "  Christus  Crudfixus,"  every  word  beginning 
with  C  also.  Langland,  the  author  of  "The  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman,"  and  Norton,  who  wrote  "  Gk>rboduo," 
both  "affected  the  letter;"  and  Tusser's  "Husbandry" 
contains  a  poem  in  which  all  the  words  begin  with  T. 
In  this  country,  the  foppery  appears  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  pbint  in  we  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  oxqmsite  specimen  in  a  pro- 
duction bv  Wilfnde  Holme,  on  "The  FaU and  evil  Success 
of  Rebellion :  "— 

*<  Loe,  leprous  lurdeiiM,  hibiicke  in  loquaeitie, 
Yah,  vaporous  villeins,  with  venim  wlnerate, 
Proh,  prating  parenticides,  plezious  to  pennositia, 
Fie,  frantike  (abulators,  furibund  and  fatuate, 
Out,  oblatrant,  oblict,  obstacle,  sad  obsecate, 
Ah  addict  algoes,  in  acerbitie  acclamant, 
Magnall  in  mischief,  malicious  to  mugllate, 
Repriving  your  Roy  so  renowned  and  ouliant." 

(4)  SOENE  l.—Myeelfthe  man  «*  Ik*  moon  doth  teem  to  6«.] 
"  Although  the  legend  of  the  man  in  the  moon  \b  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  popular  superstitions  Known, 
yet  it  iB  almost  impossible  to  discover  early  materials  for 
a  connected  account  of  its  progress;  nor  have  the  re- 
searches of  former  writers  been  extended  to  this  curious 
subject.  It  iB  very  probable  that  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  moon,  and  those  delineations  on  its  disc,  which 
modem  philosophers  have  considered  to  belong  to  the 
geographical  divisions  of  that  body,  may  originally  have 
suggested  the  similarity  vulgarly  supposed  to  exist  between 
these  outlines  and  a  man  'pycchjmde  stake.'  In  fact,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  universality  of  the 
legend  by  any  other  conjecture.  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

' '  A  manuscript  of  about  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (ffarl.  MS.  2253),  contains  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  early  English  poem  on  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  Deginning,-— 

'  Hon  in  the  mone  stond  and  strit, 

On  his  I>ot  forks  is  burthen  he  befetk 
Hit  is  qiuehe  wonder  that  he  na  doun  slyt, 
For  doute  leste  he  Talle  he  shoddreth  aut  shereth.' 

*'  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  412,  asserts  that  there 


are  three  legends  connected  with  the  Man  in  the  Mooa. 
Hie  first,  that  this  personage  was  Isaac,  carrying  a  bundk 
of  sticks  for  his  own  sacrifice ;  the  second,  tlutt  he  vv 
Cain ;  and  the  other,  which  is  taken  from  the  histoiT  of 
the  Sabbath-breaker,  as  related  in  the  Book  of  Numben. 
Chaucer,  in  'Troilus  and  Creseide,*  I.  147,  refers  to  'the 
chorle'  in  the  moon ;  and  in  thepoem  entitled  the  'Tes- 
tament of  Creseide,'  printed  in  Chaucer^s  worics,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  same  legend : — 


*  Next  after  him  came  lady  Cynthia, 

The  laste  of  al,  and  swiftest  in  her  sphere. 

Of  colour  blake  buskld  with  homis  twa 
And  in  the  night  she  listith  best  t'appere, 

Hawe  as  the  leed,  of  colour  nothing  clere. 
For  al  the  light  she  borowed  at  her  brother 
Titan,  for  of  herselfe  she  hath  non  other. 

Her  gite  was  gray  and  ftil  of  spottis  blake. 
And  on  her  tnvst  a  chorle  painted  ful  even, 

Bering  a  bush  of  thomis  on  his  bake, 
Whiche  for  his  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  heven.' 

"From  Mannin^ham*s  diary  (JTaW.  MS.  5353)  we  lesm 
that,  among  the  devises  at  Whitehall,  in  1^1,  was  'the 
man  in  the  moone  with  thomes  on  his  backe  looking 
downeward.'  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of  his  Masques,  foL  ed., 
p.  41,  expressly  alludes  to  the  man  in  the  moon  having 
oeen  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  : — 'F'ac,  Whersl 
which  is  he?  I  must  see  his  dog  at  his  girdle,  and  the 
bushe  of  thomes  at  his  backe,  ere  I  beleeve  it.  1  Mer. 
Doe  not  trouble  your  faith  then,  for  if  that  bush  of 
thomes  should  prove  a  goodly  grove  of  okes,  in  what  esse 
were  you  and  your  exf«ctation  ?  2  Ser.  Those  are  atak 
ensignos  o'  the  stages,  man  i'  th  moone,  d^vered  doow 
to  you  by  musty  antiquitie,  and  are  of  as  doubtfnll  credit 
as  the  makers.' " — Halliwell. 

(5)  ScBNE  I. — This  paesion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  looi  sad.}  Mr.  OoOier^s 
annotator  reads,  "  This  passion  on  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,"  &c. ; — one  proof  among  many  of  his  inability  to 
appreciate  anything  like  subtie  humour.  Had  he  never 
heard  the  old  proverbial  saying,  "  He  that  loseth  his  wifa 
and  sixpence,  hath  loU  a  tetter  t  ** 

(6)  Scene  II.— 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  tee, 
Wkieh  by  ut  thcdl  bletsed  be.] 
The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  bridal-bed  was  observed, 
Douce  says,  at  all  marriages ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  formula,  copied  from  the  "  Manual,"  of  the  use  of 
Salisbury  : — "  Nocte  vero  sequente  cum  sponsus  et  spoo» 
ad  ledum  nervenerini,  aocedat  si^rdos  et  benedioftt 
thalamum,  oicens :  Benedic,  Domine,  thalamum  istuxn  et 
omnes  habitantes  in  eo ;  ut  in  tua  paeo  consistent,  et  is 
tua  volimtate  permaneant:  et  in  amore  tuo  vivant  et 
senescant  et  multiplicentur  in  longitudine  dierum.  Per 
Dominum. — Item  benedictio  tuper  tectum.  Benedic,  Do- 
mine, hoc  cubtcidum,  respioe,  qui  non  dormis  oeq^ 
dormitas.  Qui  custodis  Israel,  custodi  famuloe  tuos  in  hoc 
lecto  quiescentes  ah  omnibue  fantaematicit  demonum  illvr 
tionibus :  custodi  eos  vigilantes  ut  in  preoeptis  tuis  medi- 
tentur  dormientes,  et  te  per  soporem  sentfant :  ut  hie  et 
ubique  defensionis  tuas  muniantur  auxilio.  Per  Dominum. 
— Deinde  fiat  benedictio  tuper  eos  in  lecto  tantum  cum 
Oremus.  Benedicat  Deus  corpora  vestra  et  animas  yee- 
tras;  et  dot  super  vos  benedictionem  siout  benedizit 
Abraham,  Isaac  et  Jacob,  Amen. — ^His  peractis  atperg^ 
ajua  eos  benedicta,  et  sic  disoedat  et  dimittat  eos  in  pace." 
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'<  In  *  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  there  flows  a  luxuriant  vein  of  the  boldest  and  most  fantas- 
tical invention ;  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients  seems  to  have 
been  brought  about  without  effort,  by  some  ingenious  and  lucky  accident,  and  the  colours  are  of 
such  clear  transparency,  that  we  think  the  whole  of  the  variegated  fabric  may  be  blown  away  with  a 
breath.  The  fairy  world  here  described,  resembles  those  elegant  pieces  of  arabesque,  where  little  genii 
with  butterfly  wings  rise,  half-embodied,  above  the  flower-cups.  Twilight^  moonshine,  dew,  and  spring 
perfumes,  are  the  elements  of  these  tender  spirits  ;  they  assist  Nature  in  embroidering  her  carpet  with 
green  leaves,  many-coloured  flowers,  and  glittering  insects;  in  the  human  world  they  do  but  make  spoi*t 
childishly  and  waywardly  with  their  beneficent  or  noxious  influences.  Their  most  violent  rage  dissolves 
in  good-natured  raillery  ;  their  passions,  stripped  of  all  earthly  matter,  are  merely  an  ideal  dream.  To 
^correspond  with  this,  the  loves  of  mortals  are  painted  as  a  poetical  enchantment,  which,  by  a  contrary 
enchantment,  may  be  immediately  suspended,  and  then  renewed  again.  The  different  parts  of  the 
plot ;  the  wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  Oberon  and  Titania's  quarrel,  the  flight  of  the  two  pair 
of  lovers,  and  the  theatrical  manoeuvres  of  the  mechanics,  are  so  lightly  and  happily  interwoven,  that 
they  seem  necessary  to  each  other  for  the  formation  of  a  whola  Oberon  is  desirous  of  relieving  the 
lovers  from  their  perplexities,  but  greatly  adds  to  them  through  the  mistakes  of  his  minister,  till  he 
at  last  comes  really  to  the  aid  of  their  fruitless  amorous  pain,  their  inconstancy  and  jealousy,  and  restores 
fidelity  to  its  old  rights.  The  extremes  of  fancifUl  and  vulgar  are  united,  when  the  enchanted  Titania 
awakes  and  falls  in  love  with  a  coarse  mechanic  with  an  ass's  head,  who  represents,  or  rather  disfigures, 
the  part  ot  a  tragical  lover.  The  droll  wonder  of  Bottom*tB  transformation  is  merely  the  translation  of  a 
metaphor  in  its  literal  sense ;  but  in  his  behaviour  during  the  tender  homage  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  we 
'  have  an  amusing  proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of  such  a  head-dress  heightens  the  effect  of  his 
usual  folly.  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  frame  for  the  picture ;  they  take  no  part 
in  the  action,  but  surround  it  with  a  stately  pomp.  The  discourse  of  the  hero  and  his  Amazon,  as  they 
course  through  the  forest  with  their  noisy  hunting-train,  works  upon  the  imaginatiou  Uke  the  fresh  breath 
of  morning,  before  which  the  shades  of  night  disappear.  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  not  unmeaningly 
chosen  as  the  grotesque  play  within  the' play :  it  is  exactly  like  the  pathetic  part  of  the  piece,  a  secret 
meeting  of  two  lovers  in  the  forest,  and  their  separation  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  and  closes  the 
whole  with  the  most  amusing  parody." — Schlegel. 

"  The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  is  the  first  play  which  exhibits  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare 
in  all  its  fervid  and  creative  power  ;  for  though,  as  mentioned  in  Meres*s  Catalogue,  as  having  numerous 
scenes  of  continued  rhyme,  as  being  barren  in  fable,  and  defective  in  strength  of  character — it  may  be 
pronounced  the  offspring  of  youth  and  inexperience— it  will  ever,  in  point  of  fancy,  be  considered  as  equal 
to  any  subsequent  drama  of  the  poet. 

'^  In  a  piece  where  the  imagery  of  th,e  most  ^Id  and  fantastic  dream  is  actually  embodied  before 
our  eyes — where  the  principal  a^ncy  is  carried  oi^  by  beings  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  aqd  sQialler 
than  )he  cowslip's  beU,  whose  elements  are  the  moonbeams  and  the  odoriferous  atmosphere  of  flowen^ 
and  whose  sport  it  is 

*To  dance  In  ringlets  to  the  whlitling  winds/ 

it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  filmy  and  assistant  legerity  to  every  part  of  the  play,  that  the 
human  agents  should  partake  of  the  same  evanescent  and  visionary  character ;  accordingly  both  the 
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higher  and  lower  personages  of  this  drama  are  the  subjects  of  illusion  and  enchantment^  and  love  tad 
amusement  their  sole  occupation ;  the  transient  perplexities  of  thwarted  passion,  and  the  groteaqoB 
adventures  of  humorous  foUj,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  tenderest  or  most  frolic  pencil,  hlnnding 
admirably  with  the  wild,  sportiye,  and  romantic  tone  of  the  scene,  where 

'  Trip  the  Ught  fairies  and  the  dapper  eWet/ 

and  forming  together  a  whole  so  variously  yet  so  happily  interwoven,  so  racy  and  effervescsent  in  iia 
composition,  of  such  exquisite  levity  and  transparency,  and  glowing  with  such  luxurious  and 
phosphorescent  splendour,  as  to  be  perfectly  without  a  rival  in  dramatic  literature." — ^Deaks. 

"*A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  1'  At  the  sight  of  such  a  title  we  naturally  ask — ^Who  is  the 
dreamer  ?  The  poet,  any  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  or  the  spectators  ?  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  much  in.this  beautiful  sport  of  imagination  which  was  fit  only  to  be  regarded  as  i 
dream  by  the  persons  whom  the  fidries  illuded :  and  that,  aS'  a  whole,  it  comes  before  the  spectalon 
under  the  notion  of  a  dream. 

"'  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 
That  yon  have  but  slumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend.' — 

''Shakespeare  was  then  but  a  young  poet,  rising  into  notice, — and  it  was  a  bold  and  haiardnm 
undertaking  to  bring  together  classical  story  and  the  fairy  mythology,  made  still  more  hazardous  hj 
the  introduction  of  the  rude  attempts  in  the  dramatic  ajrt  of  the  hard-handed  men  of  Athens.  Bf 
calling  it  a  dream  he  obviated  the  objection  to  its  incongruities,  since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dream 
that  things  heterogeneous  are  brought  together  in  feintastical  confusion.  Tet^  to  a  person  who  by 
repeated  perusals  has  become  familiar  with  this  play,  it  will  not  appear  so  incongruous  a  oompoeitioa 
that  it  requires  such  an  apology  as  we  find  in  the  Epilogue  and  title.  It  cannot^  however,  have  beea 
popular,  any  more  than  Comus  is  popular  when  brought  upon  the  stage.  Its  great  and  surpassii^ 
beauties  would  be  in  themselves  a  hindrance  to  its  obtaining  a  vulgar  popularity. 

''  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  be  called  a  dream  of  Midsummer  Night  in  parttcohr. 
Midsummer  night  was  of  old  in  England  a  time  of  bonfires  and  rejoicings,  and,  in  LondcMi,  of 
processions  and  pageantries.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  anything  of  this  kind  in  the  play. 
Midsummer  night  cannot  be  the  time  of  the  action,  which  is  very  distinctly  fixed  to  May  morning  and 
a  few  days  before.  May  morning,  even  more  than  Midsummer  night,  was  a  time  of  delight  in  those 
times  which,  when  looked  back  upon  from  these  days  of  incessant  toU,  seem  to  have  been  gayi* 
innocent,  and  paradisaical  See  in  what  sweet  language  and  in  what  a  religious  spirit  the  <M 
topographer  of  London,  Stowe,  speaks  of  the  universal  custom  of  the  people  of  the  city  on  May-day 
morning,  '  to  walk  into  the  sweet  meadows  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the 
beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds  praising  Qod  in  their  kinds.'  We 
have  abundant  materials  for  a  distinct  and  complete  account  of  the  May-day  s^rts  in  the  happy  timaa 
of  old  England ;  but  they  would  be  misplaced  in  illustration  of  this  play :  for,  though  Shakespeare  has 
made  the  time  of  his  story  the  time  when  people  went  forth — 

'  To  do  observance  to  the  mom  of  May,' 

and  has  laid  the  scene  of  the  principal  event  in  one  of  those  half-sylvan,  half-pastoral  spots  which  we 
may  conceive  to  have  been  the  most  favourite  haunts  of  the  Mayers,  he  does  not  introduce  any  of  the 
May-day  sports,  or  show  us  anything  of  the  May-day  customs  of  the  time.  Yet  he  might  have  done  so. 
His  subject  seemed  even  to  invite  him  to  it,  since  a  party  of  Mayers  with  their  garlands  of  sweet 
flowers  would  have  harmonized  well  with  the  lovers  and  the  fEuries,  and  might  have  made  sport  for 
Robin  Qoodfellow.  Shakespeare  loved  to  think  of  flowers  and  to  write  of  them,  and  it  may  seem  that 
it  was  a  part  of  his  original  conception  to  have  made  more  use  than  he  has  done  of  May-day  and 
Flora's  followers.** — Honter. 
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Of  this  popular  drama  two  editions  were  published  prior  to  its  appearance  in  the  1623  folio. 
One,  entitled,  ''  The  most  excellent  Historie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  the  extreame 
crueltie  of  Shjlocke  the  lewe  towards  the  sayd  Merchant,  in  cnttbg  a  iust  pound  of  his  flesh : 
and  the  obtajning  of  Portia  by  the  choyce  of  three  chests.  As  it  hath  beene  diuers  times 
acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  At  London, 
Printed  by  I.  B.,  for  Thomas  Heyes,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Greene  Dragon.  1600,"  4to.  The  other,  "  The  excellent  History  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
With  the  extreme  cruelty  of  Shylocke  the  lew  towards  the  saide  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  iust 
pound  of  his  flesh.  And  the  obtaining  of  Portia,  by  the  choyse  of  three  cad^ets.  Written  by 
W.Shakespeare.     Printed  by  J. Roberts.     1600,"  4to. 

''  The  Merchant  of  Venice''  is  the  last  play  of  Shakespeare's  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Francis  Meres,  1598 ;  and  we  find,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  entered  on  the  register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.: — "22.  July,  1598,  James  Eobertes]  A  booke  of  the  Marchaunt  of 
Venyce,  or  otherwise  called  the  Jewe  of  Venyse,"  <fec.  <fec.  But  that  it  was  written  and  acted 
some  years  before  there  appears  to  be  now  very  little  doubt.  Henslowe's  "  Diary  "  contains  an 
entry,  25th  of  August,  1594,  recording  the  performance  of  "  The  Venesyon  Commodey."  This 
Malone  conjectured  to  refer  to  ''  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  is  the  more  probable  as  it  has 
since  been  found  that,  in  1594,  the  fellowship  of  players  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  was 
performing  at  the  theatre  in  Newington  Butts,  conjointly,  it  is  believed,  with  the  company 
managed  by  Henslowe. 

The  plot  is  composed  of  two  distinct  stories ; — ^the  incidents  connected  with  the  bond,  and 
those  of  the  caskets,  which  are  interwoven  with  wonderful  felicity.  Both  these  fables  are  found 
separately  related  in  the  Latin  ''  Gesta  Eomanarum."  The  bond,  in  Chap.  XLvm.  of  MS. 
'  Harl.  2270 ;  and  the  caskets,  in  Chap.  xcix.  of  the  same  collection.  Some  of  the 
circumstances,  however,  connected  with  the  bond  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  resemble  more 
closely  the  tale  of  therfourth  day  in  the  ''  Pecorone "  of  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  in  which  it 
is  noticeable  too,  that  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  hero's  adventures  is  laid  at  Belnumi.  The 
"  Fedorone"  though  first  printed  in  1550,  was  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  A 
translation  of  it  in  English  was  extant  in  our  author's  time,  of  which  an  abridgment  will  be  found 
in  the  '*  Illustrative  Comments  "  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Upon  this  translation  the  old  ballad  of 
"  Gtemutus,"  which  is  found  in  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  entitled, — "  A  New  Song,  Shewing  the 
crueltie  of  Gemutus,  a  Jew,  who  lending  to  a  Merchant  a  hundred  Crownes,  would  have  a  pound  of 
his  fleshe,  because  he  could  not  pay  him  at  the  day  apointed. — To  the  Tune  of  Bl(zck  and  Yellow" 
— was  most  likely  founded.  Wliether  the  fusion  of  the  two  legends  was  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
or  of  an  earlier  writer,  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine.  Tyrwhitt  was  of  opinion 
that  he  followed  some  hitherto  unknown  novelist,  who  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  combining  the 
two  stories,  and  Steevens  cites  a  passage  from  Gk>sson's  "School  of  Abuse,"  1579,  which 
certainly  tends  to  prove  that  a  play  comprising  the  double  plot  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
had  been  exhibited  before  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  The  passage  is  as  follows — 
Gosson  is  excepting  some  particular  players  and  plays  fix)m  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  his 
"pleasaunt  inuective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plfuers,  Testers,  and  such  like  Caterpillers  of 
a  Commonwelth : " — '*  And  as  some  of  the  players  are  £arre  from  abuse,  so  some  of  their  playes 
are  without  rebuke,  which  are  easily  remembered,  as  quickly  rekoned.  The  two  prose  bookes 
played  at  the  Belsavage,  where  you  shall  finde  never  a  worde  withoute  witte,  never  a  line  with- 
out pith,  never  a  letter  placed  in  value.  The  Jew,  and  Ptolome,  showne  at  the  Bull ;  the  on€ 
represerUing  the  greedmesse  of  worldly  chtueri,  and  bloody  mindes  of  usurers;"  <fec. 

The  expression  worldly  ehusers  is  so  appropriate  to  the  choosers  of  the  caskets,  and  the  bloody 
mindes  of  usurps,  so  applicable  to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Shylock,  that  it  is  very  probable 
Shakespeare  in  this  play,  as  in  other  plays,  worked  upon  some  rough  model  already  prepared  for 
him.  The  question  is  not  of  great  importance.  Be  the  merit  of  the  fable  whose  it  may,  the 
characters,  the  language,  the  poetry,  and  the  sentiment,  are  his  and  his  alone.  To  no  other 
writer  of  the  period  could  we  be  indebted  for  the  charming  combination  of  womanly  grace,  and 
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dignity,  and  pkyftilneBB,  which  b  found  in  Portia ;  for  the  exquisite  picture  of  friendship  between 
Bassanio  and  Antonio ;  for  the  profusion  of  poetic  beauties  scattered  over  the  pky  ;  and  for  the 
masterly  delineation  of  that  perfect  type  of  Judaism  in  olden  times,  the  chiuracter  of  Shylo<^ 
himself. 

In  hb  treatment  of  the  Jew,  without  domg  such  violence  to  the  antipathies  of  his  age  as 
would  hare  been  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  the  play,  Shakespetre  has  genot^usly  vindicated  the 
claims  of  this  despised  race  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 
If,  in  obedience  to  the  story  he  followed,  and  to  h^editary  prejudice  too  deep-rooted  and  long 
cheriyihed  for  his  control,  he  has  portrayed  the  Jew  father  as  malignant  and  revengeful,  he 
has  represented  the  daughter  as  affectionate  and  loveable;  and  if  the  former  is  rendered  an 
object  of  odium  and  contumely,  the  latter  becomes  the  wifo  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  and  the 
companion  of  the  nobles  and  merchant  princes  of  the  land.  This  was  much.  At  the  time 
when* "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  produced,  as  for  ages  before,  the  Jews  were  an 
abomination  to  the  peopla  With  die  exception  of  such  truly  great  men  as  Pqie  Gregory, 
Saint  Bernard,  Charlemagne,  and  a  few  others,  no  one  had  hardihood  enou^  to  venture  a 
word  in  their  defence.  Tbey  were  accounted  Pariahs,  bom  only  to  be  reviled,  and  persecuted, 
and  plundered.  As  a* proof  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  they  were. regarded  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  we  need  but  refer  to  Marlowe's  "  Bich  Jew  of  Malta."  "  Shylock,"  says  Charles  lAmb, 
"  in  the  midst  of  his  savage  purpose,  is  a  man.  His  motives,  feelings,  resentments,  have 
something  human  in  them.  'If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?'  Barabas  is  m 
mere  monster  brought  in  with  a  large  painted  nose  to  please  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  sport — 
poisons  whole  nunneries — ^invents  infemid  machines.  He  is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century 
or  two  earlier  might  have  been  played  before  die  Londoners,  by  the  Royal  Ccmmandy  whea 
a  general  piUage  and  massacre  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  previously  resolved  on  in  the  cabinet." 

Few  plays  have  been  more  successful  on  the  stage  than  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  few  are 
better  adapted  for  popular  reading.  Dramas  of  a  loftier  kind,  moving  deeper  feeling  and 
dealing  witii  nobler  passions',  have  proceeded  from  the  same  exhaustiess  source ;  but  we  question 
if  any  one  more  diversified  and  picturesque  than  ibis  exists.  It  is  full  of  incident,  character, 
poetry,  and  humour.  The  friendship  of  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  <' strong  ev«i  unto  death" — ' 
the  love  episode  of  Lorenzo  and  the  fair  Jewess — the  quaint  droUeries  of  Launcelot — the 
buoyant  spirits  and  brusque  wit  of  Gratiano— ^the  beauty  ^  the  Casket  scenes — ^the  grandeur 
of  the  trial — and  the  tragic  interest  attached  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contract  between 
the  Merchant  and  his  unrelenting  creditor — combine  to  f(H*m  a  whole  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  by  any  other  dramatist. 


Ipmons  ^»sente2r. 


Duke  of  Venicib. 

Pbinoe  or  Arraoon,  1     .,      ^   t» • . 

Prince  or  Morocco,  j 
Antonio,  the  Merckant  of  Venioe. 
Bassanio,  friend  to  Antonio. 

SOLANIO,      \ 

Salarino,  >  friendi  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Gratiano,  ) 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Shylock,  a  Jew, 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  friend  to  SfiTLOCK. 

Launcelot  Qobbo,  a  Clown,  servant  to  Shtlook. 


Old  Qo^no,  father  to  Launcelot. 
Leonardo,  tervant  to  BASSANia 


Balthazar,  \ 
Stephano,    ) 


9ervani9  to  Portia. 


Portia,  a  rich  heirea, 

Kbrissa,  waiting-maid  to  Portia. 

Jessica,  da/ughier  to  Shy  lock. 

Magnificoet  of  Venice,  Ojfieen  of  the  Court  ofJuttiee^ 
Oaoler,  Servanii,  and  other  Atiendant$, 


SCENE,— Parf/y  at  Venice  ;  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the  Seat  qf  Portia,  on  the  Qmtintnt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street. 


Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanio.* 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  wliy  I  am  so  sad  ; 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearies  you  ; 


•>  BALARiHoaiidSoLAVio.]  The  uncertain  orthography  of  these 
names  in  the  first  folio,  where  wc  have  at  one  time  Salarino,  at 
another  Slarino,  Sotania,  Saiunio,  Halino,  and  Salerio,  lias  ltd  to 


But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  leam  ; 
And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 


such  perplexity  In  their  abbreviations  prefixed  to  the  speech**, 
that  we  are  glad  to  avoid  confusion  by  adopting  the  distinction 
proposed  by  Capell,  of  Salar.  and  Solan,  as  prefixes. 


ACT  I.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[8CK9E  L 


That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salab.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There  where  your  argosies/  with  portly  sail, — 
like  signiors  and  rich  hurghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  hy  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture 
forth. 
The  hetter  part  of  my  affedlonB  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,^  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads : 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salab.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew^  dock'd*  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream,' 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me 

sad? 
But  tell  not  me ;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for 
it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salab.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie  1 

Salab.  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let  us  say, 
you  are  sad 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 


(«)  Old  text,  doeki, 

»  There  where  your  Argoiies,— ]  Argosies  were  ships  of  huge 
balk  and  burden,  adapted  either  for  commerce  or  wari  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  from  tha  classic  ship  Argo. 

b  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind;]  A  blade 
of  grass  held  up  to  indicate,  by  the  way  it  bends,  the  direction  of 
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Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  thdr  eyes. 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper ; 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Ghatiano,  and  Lorenzo :  Fare  you  well ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salab.  I  would  have  sta/d  till  I  had  made  you 
merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  ovm  business  calls  on  yon. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

ErUer  Bassanio,  Lobenzo,  and  Gbatiano. 

Salab.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Gbod  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
say,  when  ? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

Salab.  We  '11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on 
yours.     [Exeunt  Salabino  and  Solanio. 

Lob.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  wiU  not  fail  you. 

Gba.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care  ; 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang*d. 

Ant.    I   hold  the    world  but  as  the   world, 
Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gba.  Let  nie  play  the  Fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come*; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ; — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 


the  wind,  f  s  a  very  primitiTe  kind  of  weather  vane.  Sailors,  with 
whom  grass  is  ususlly  hariiler  to  come  by  than  even  to  Yenetiana, 
adopt  one  equally  simple  and  always  at  hand :  they  moisten  » 
finger  in  the  mouth,  and  holding  it  up,  Judge  by  a  sensible  coldneta 
on  one  side  the  digit,  whence  the  wind  blows. 

e  J/y  wealthy  Andrew—]    This  name  for  a  ship,  it  is  not  un. 
likely,  was  derived  from  the  fiunous  naval  hero,  Andrew  Doria. 


AOT  I.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SOBKB  I. 


As  who  should  say,  / am  sir  Oracle* 

And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  I 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing ;  who,t  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those 

ears 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  then:  brothers, 

fools.* 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo : — ^Fare  ye  well,  a  while ; 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lob.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner- 
lime: 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gba.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years 
more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 
tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  J  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gba.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 
Id  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
[Exeunt  Gbatiano  and  Lobenzo. 

Ant.  Is§  that  anything  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice:  his 
reasons  are  as||  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you 
find  them ;  and  wheii  you  have  them  they  are  not 
worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 


(*)  First  folio,  iir,  an  oraeU.  (f )  Old  eopiet,  when, 

(I)  First  folio,  far  gou  well,  ( f )  Old  copies,  U  ia. 

(y)  First  folio  omits,  <M. 

•  If  thej  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers,  fools.] 
The  meaning  seems  to  be :  Tliere  are  people  whose  reputation  for 
wisdom  depends  upon  their  purposed  silence,  who,  if  they  could 
he  brought  to  speak,  would  so  expose  their  emptiness,  that  the 
hearers  could  hardly  escape  the  penalty  denounced  on  those  who 
call  their  brethren  fools ;  but  the  idea  is  not  clearly  expressed. 

^  A  more  swelling  port— J  A  more  ostentatious  state.  See  note 
(b).  p.  235. 

e  As  fou  fOurie{f  stQ]  do,-']  That  is,  alwayMi  ever  do.  This 
signlflcation  of  the  word  is  fireouent  in  Shakespeare,  although  no 
commentator  that  I  remember  has  noticed  it. 

4  with  more  advised  watch, 

To  find  the  other  forth;] 
**  To  find  forth;*  says  an  accomplished  critic  on  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  "may,  I  apprehend,  be  safely  pronounced  to  he  neither 
English  nor  sense."  It  may  not  be  English  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  was  thought  good  sense  and  good  English  in  the  time  of 
our  author.  Forth  here  means  o«l, — "  To  find  the  othef  out, "  and 
with  this  import  the  word  is  used  in  the  following,  and  in  a 
hundred  other,  instances. 

•'  Who,  falling  there  to  find  hi*  fellow  forth." 

Comedff  of  Brror»r  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 


By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port** 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fiurly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.  [it ; 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  °  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  ^  and  by  adventuring  both 
I  oft  found  both :  (1)  I  urge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  wih  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but 
.  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ;  * 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  *  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest^  unto  it :  therefore  speak. 


(«)  First  folio  omits,  me  now. 

Where  we  hare  again  the  identical  expression,  ** find  forth.** 
"  Oo  on  before ;  /  ahall  inquire  jfou  forth.** 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  8c.  4. 

" ^(brat  this  time  the  Jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will 

he  forth.**— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
And  already  in  this  very  play,^ 

"Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  Tcnture /orM." 
•  To  wind  about  mn  tore  with  circumstance;]     Cirenmstanee, 
for  eircumtoeution,  or  **  ffoing  about  the  bush,"  as  the  old  lexico- 
graphers define  it,  though  in  common  use  formerly,  has  now 
become  quite  obsolete :  — 

**  Therefore  it  must,  with  etreumstamee,  be  spoken—" 

Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  III.  8e.  2. 
**  And  not  without  some  scandal  to  younelf, 
With  eireumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
This  chain."— 7*«  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  V.  Se.  1. 
"  And  so,  without  more  eireumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  lit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part." 

Hamlet,  Actl.  Sc.  5. 

f  And  I  am  prest  unto  it :]    Prest,   sii^nifymg  ready,   is,  as 

Steevens  remarks,  of  common  occurrence  in  the  old  writers ;  hut 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  instance  the  word  is  not  used 

in  the  current  sense  of  bound  or  urged. 
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ACT  I.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCfiVS  IL 


Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richlj  left, 
And  she  is  &ir,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues.     Sometimes'  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds. hlow  in  from  every  coast 
Eenowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of   Belmont,    Colchos' 

strand^ 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio  !  had  I  hut  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  he  fortunate.  [sea ; 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  conmiodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
GK),  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Behnont.     A  Room  in  Portia's 
Hotue. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nbmssa. 

PoB.  By  my  trotli,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
a-weary  of  this  great  world. 

Nbb.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good 
fortunes  are ;  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  arc  as 
sick  that  suifeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  *  happiness,  therefore, 
to  be  seated  in  the  mean ;  superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

PoB.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Nbb.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

PoB.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and 
poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a 
good  divine  that  follows  his  ovm  instructions:  I 
can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the 
blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree : 
such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the 


meshA  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But  Uiis 
reasoning*  is  not  in  thef  fashion  to  choose  me  a 
husband : — O  me,  the  word  choose !  I  may  neither 
choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ; 
so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the 
will  of  a  dead  father: — Is  it  J  not  hard,  Neriasa, 
that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ? 

Neb.'  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy 
men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who 
chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you,)  will,  no  doubt, 
never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  you 
shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in 
your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors 
that  are  already  come? 

PoB.  I  pray  thee,  ov%mame  them ;  and  as  thou 
namest  them  I  will  describe  them ;  and  according 
to  my  description  level  at  my  affectiop. 

Neb.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

PoB.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a 
great  appropriation  to  his  ovm  good  parts  that  he 
can  shoe  him  himself:  I  am  much  afraid  my  lady 
his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Neb.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Pa]atine.(2) 

PoB.  He  doth  nothing  but  &own;  as  who 
should  say.  An  you  vnU  not  have  me,  choose; 
he  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he 
will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows 
old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his 
youth.  I  had  rather  be  §  married  to  a  death's  head 
with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these. 
God  defend  me  from  these  two ! 

Neb.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur 
le  Bon  ? 

PoB.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a 
mocker ;  but  he  !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better 
than  the  Neapolitan's;  a  better  bad  habit  of 
frovming  than  the  count  Palatine  ^  he  is  every 
man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  ||  sing  he  falls  straight 
a  capering ;  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow : 
if  I  should  marry  him  I  should  marry  twenty 
husbands :  if  he  would  despise  me  I  would  forgive 
him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness  I  shall  ^  never 
requite  him. 

Neb.  What  say  you  then  to  Fauconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England  ? 

PoB.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he 
understands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  ^  and  you  will  come 
into  the  court,   and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor 


(•)  First  foUo,  imail. 

•  Sometimes.]  Sometiwu*  here  means,  formerliff  in  other  Ume$, 
b  He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;]  This  satirical  allu- 
sion to  our  ignofanoe  in  *'  the  tongues"  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  point. 

3M 


(•)  First  folio,  reason, 
(t)  First  foUo,  U  U. 
(II)  Old  copies,  iraeteU. 


(t)  First  folio  omiU,  tt«. 
(})  First  folio,  to  »e. 
(?)  First  folio,  AouU, 


ACT  l] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[scene  III. 


pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's 
picture  ;  *  but,  alas  !  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb 
show  ? .  How  oddly  he  is  suited  !  I  think  he 
bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in 
IPrance,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour 
everywhere. 

Neb.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,*"  his 
neighbour  ? 

Fob.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again 
when  he  was  able :  I  think  the  Frenchman  be»une 
his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Neb.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Fob.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
IB  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than 
a  man ;  and  .when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  beast:  an  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I 
hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Neb.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose 
the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Fob.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the 
contrary  casket;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and 
that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it. 
I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married 
to  a  sponge. 

Neb.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any 
of  these  lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
determinations:  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to 
their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ; 
unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than 
your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Fob.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla  I  will  die 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the 
manner  of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel 
of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one 
among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I 
pray  God  grant  "^  them  a  &ir  departure. 

Neb.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your 
father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier, 
that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  ? 

Fob.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 


•  A  proper  man*»  picture :]  Proper  meant  kandeome,  eomelg. 
The  word  with  this  import  ia  so  common,  that  it  ia  needleaa  to 
give  examples ;  they  may  be  found  in  every  plaY  of  the  time. 

b  Th4  Scottish  lord,—]  So  the  quartoi,  which  weie  printed 
before  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  folio,  162S,  reads,  "the 
othtr  lord,"  to  avoid  giving  olTence  to  the  king  and  his  coun- 
trymen. 

e  I  pray  God  grant  them— 1  The  first  folio,  in  obedience  to 
the  Act  passed  in  the  leign  of  James  I.  prohibiting  the  piofime 
use  of  holy  names,  has,  "  /  wish  them  a  nir  departure." 

d  The  condition  of  a  taint,— -}  Condition  for,  nature,  diepoei- 
Uon,  MM  in"  Riehaid  III."  Act  IV.  Sc.  4  :— 


Neb.  True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that 
ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best 
deserving  a  foir  lady. 

Fob.  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now !  what  news  ?  • 

Sebv.  The  four  strangers  seek  forf  you,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come 
from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings 
word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

Fob.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I 
should  be  glad  of  his  approach:  if  he  have  the 
condition*'  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil, 
I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa.  Sirrah,  go  before ; 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another 
knocks  at  Uie  door.  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— Venice.  *A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Basbanio  and  Shylock.(3) 

Shy.  Three  thatuand  ducats, — ^well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — ^well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio 
shall  be  bound. 

Sht.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — ^well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure 
me  ?     Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  numths, 
and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Sht.  Antonio  is  a  good  man.* 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 
contrary  ? 

Shy.  Hoi  no,  no,  no,  no; — ^my  meaning  in 
saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is,  to  have  you  under- 
stand me  that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are 
in  supposition  :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to 
TripoliB,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand 
moreover  upon  the  Bialto,  he  hath  a  third  at 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  How  now  !  ftc. 
(t)  First  folio  omits,  for, 

"  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof." 
And  in  '*  Othello,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :— 

" she  is  full  of  most  blass'd  condition.** 

•  Antonio  ie  a  good  man.]    That  is,  a  man  of  substance  and 
responsibiUty  :— 

*'  A  good  man, 
I  have  enquired  him,  eighteen  hundred  a  year." 

The  Devii  U  An  Ase,  Act  III.  8c.  }. 


ACT  L] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[8CBKE  IIL 


Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England  ;  and  other  ventures 
he  hath,  squandered '  abroad.  But  ships  are  but 
boards,  sailors  but  men:  there  be  land- rats  and 
water-rats,  land-thieves  and  water-thieves  ;*»  I 
mean,  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of 
waters,  winds,  and  roeks.  The  man  is,  notwith- 
standing, sufficient; — three  thousand  ducats; — I 
think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habit- 
ation which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured 
the  devil  bto !  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you, 
talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  foUowing ; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
pray  with  you. — WTiat  news  on  the  Kialto  ? — Who 
is  he  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  sigiiior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [^AsideJ]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 
looks! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,(4) 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  *  thnft, 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store  : 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     Wliat  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  fiimish  me.     But  soft :  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior : 

[To  Antonio. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom  : — Is  he  yet  possessed,* 


(•)  First  foUo^wf/Z-vorn. 

*  Sqninder'd  ahmad.]  Squandered,  of  old,  meant  otiiy  ditperted 
or  scattered^  not  aa  now,  watted,  diuipaled. 

^  Land-thievet  and  water-thieves:]  The  ancient  copies  read 
*'  water-thieves  and  land  thieves,"  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
•was  a  printer's  or  transcriber's  error. 
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How  much  you  *  would  ?  [To  Bassanio. 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot; — three  months,  you  told  me 

so. 

Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see.    But  hear 

you: 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  WTien   Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor  ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 
Shy.  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would 
say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
WTien  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  {isdl,  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was. 
Between  these  woolly  breeders,  in  the  act, 
The  skilfrd  shepherd  pill'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes  ; 
WTio,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 
Fall  party-colour*d  lambs,  and  those^were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir, that  Jacob  serv'd 
for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  hsX : 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the 
rate. 
Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall   we  be  beholdett'to 
you? 


(*)  First  folio,  A«. 

c  It  he  pet  possessed,—]  Is  he  yet  informed.    Thus  in  Act  IV. 
8c.  I  :— 

"I  have  pottett'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose. "* 


ACT  I.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[8CENB  IIL 


Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oil,* 
In  the  Rialto(5)  jou  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances  : 
StiU  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  : 
You  call  me, — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine,(6) 
And  aJI  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to  then  :  you  come  to  ine,  and  you  say, 
Shylockf  we  would  have  monies  ;  You  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  ;  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
Hcdh  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  cur  can*  lend  three  tlwusavd  ducats  ?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 
Say  this, — 

Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last  ; 
You  spumed  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  ccUrd  me — dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
Pll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  9 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  fort  barren  metal  of  his  friend?)^ 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy  ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty.it 

Shy.  ^Tiy>  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me: 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show  : 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 


(•)  Pint  folio,  tkould.  (f )  First  folio,  of. 

(I)  First  folio,  penallie*. 

•  Many  a  time  and  oft,—]  This  old  saying,  equivalent  to  our 
"  Many  and  many  a  time,"  oceurs  again  in  "Julius  Ccesar,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  1  :— 


-  Manjf  a  time  and  oft 


Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements." 

i>  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  Mend  f  ]  By  breed  is  apparently 
meant  fruit  or  in/ereet.  Meres  says,  "  Usurie  and  encrease  by 
gold  and  silver  is  unlawful,  because  against  nature;  nature  hath 
made  them  eterile  and  barren,  usurie  makes  them  procreative." 

c  — —  seal  ra<  there 


Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport,** 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 

In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 

Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  tlie  forfeit 

Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pQund 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 

In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  •  me. 

Ant.    Content,  in  faith;   I'll  seal  to  such  a 
bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me ; 
I'll  rather  dwell**  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Wiy,  fear  not,  man,  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months, — that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires, —  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraliam,  what  these  Christians 
are. 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  !     Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  (7)  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship ; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  men^  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful*  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave  ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  itptea$eth. 

Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not,  &c.] 

So  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  Gemutus." 

"  But  we  will  have  a  merry  jtaat 
For  to  be  talked  long ; 
You  shall  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  he, 
That  shall  be  large  and  strong." 

d  /'//  rather  dwell.  &c.]  That  is,  alide,  continue,  &c. 

•  Left  in  the  teAxtul  guard— ]  This  may  denote  either  in  the 
guard  of  one  who  makes  you  fearful  to  trust  him ;  or  a  timorous, 
faint-hearted  guard :  the  former  is  the  usual  interpretation. 


D    D 


ACT  U, 


SCENE  I,— Belmont,     A  Moom  in  Portia's  Hortiie, 


Flourish  ftf  CornctM.  IS  titer  tM  Prtnck  of 
Mo&occOr  <ific2  hh  Train ;  Portia,  Nroibsa, 
and  other  of  her  AttcuJaTits,' 

Mob.  MislUte  me  not  for  my  compleijoii, 
The  flhfldowed  livery  of  thtJ  buriiisVJ  aun, 
To  whom  I  am  a.  neighbauT}  and  a  ear  brud. 
Briag  me  the  fairest  creoture  northward  bom, 
Where  Ph^ehoa'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  ieicleaj 
And  let  us  make  iucisioa  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,'*  his,  or  mine* 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  Jiapoct  of  mine 
H^th  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  beat-regarded  virgins  of  our  eltine 
Have  lor^d  it  too  :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 


Bni*r^  &t.]  The  oM  atafje  alfECticm  Is,  '♦  K/tUr  Morockut. 
a  Uiwtiit  Mr*of0  aii  m  whiti;  omd  Ihr^a  or  /on ft  fottoverM  atter- 
^iitffjf.  teith  Portia^  Ktrri*9fit  aftd  tAtir  Iraint ;"  which,  u 
Mr.  ColU'tr  TvmBT^s,  ii  cuKqui^  iu  ihowing  tUe  Tnanner  in  which 
Moon  were  u>u^ly  drained  on  Uw  (tag*  in  tlhakc^tpciire't  time* 

I*  Toproi^f  ipAojtti\oo6  in  reddest , — ]  'Mtrnint  be  rain rmlrt red," 
Johtiicm  »*yi,  '*  that  ftd  tiltjod  i*  «  tmditianjiry  lii^n  of  courage* 
Thm  Hieb«th  ca11>  one  o^  hU  frighted  laldien,  a.  liiif'iieer'd  bog  : 
■gftin,  in  thifl  pUy,  cowards  are  mii  to  have  UnffM  at  vhiit  <rt 
wulk :  and  tn  e^'ffmin&tp  and  tinxo'rouA  mjin  l4  i^^rm^d  a  miikttp.'^ 

Anionii;  theSaxoTift  Jl  wa?  tli«  cuttom  to  cof  i-f  their  cliitlnfruUhHl 
d««d  «lth  a  rvtf  pidL  initead  of  a  black  one,  *'  In  mmemhnai^tf" 


Ex«*pt  to  Steal  your  thoughts^  ray  gentle  queen. 

Pofi-  In  tcrois  of  choice  I  am  not  solelj  led 
By  nice*  direction  of  a  maiden'^s  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  dcatin j 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hetlg'd  me  by  hii*  wit,**  to  yield  myself 
IltA  wife*  who  wtns  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yoursiclf,  i^nowned  princer  then  stood  aa  fair 
A**  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet, 
For  my  affection. 

Moil,  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  mo  to  the  caskots,(l) 
To  try  my  forjune.     By  this  acimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince, 


according  to  OlnnvUle,  "of  the^r  hurdfti^m  and  &olJj|«t,  irh^l* 
I    they  were  tn  thcjf^f  bloqdp.'* 

(3  Bf  nice  direcHnm  tif  a  maiiifrn'^  'VW-l  SiCi^  from  tht  Anglfr 
Sanon  h»Ch  or  hn'-tc,  lender,  ft^ntle,  here  meani  d^mlf^ 
Mqueamiah,  av  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  V^rana,*"  Acl  UL 
Se.  1,  and  in  other  ptaees  :  — 


^ut  she  It  nit*  and  ^of  > 


And  naught  eiteema  my  Afvd  eloquea^" 

d  Amd  k*4^'4  Ru  bffkU  wit.—]     W^l  in  thlJ  rue  U  iu«d  «itA 
i\M  old  ilgnlfle&tlan,  of  kMomltdjtt  fsrtMigkti  vUd^m^ 


▲GT  II.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICK 


[SCE^B  II. 


That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  o'erstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outhrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cube  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  ibr  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  I  * 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ;  * 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieying. 

Poiu  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  aft^ard 
Iq  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 

MoR.  Nor  wiU  not ;  come,  Ining  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Fob.  First,  forward  to  the  temple;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made.  [Cotmets. 

MoR.  Good  fortune,  then ! 

To  make  me  bless'd,  or  cursed'st  among  men. 

lExeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Venice.     A  Street. 

^nfer  Launcklot  Gobbo.** 

Lavn.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me 
to  run  frx>m  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at 
mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me ;  saying  to  me, — Gobbo, 
Launeelot  Ghhbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo, 
or  good  Launcelot  Gchbo^  use  your  legs,  take  the 
start,  run  away, — My  conscience  says, — no  ;  take 
heed,  honest  Lawicelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobho  ; 
or  (as  aforesaid)  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  do  not 
run :  scorn  running  with  thy  heels :  *  well,  the  moat 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack;    Vial  says  the 


(♦)  Old  text,  roffe. 

•  Bui,9lM  the  while!]  The  vernacular  phraae,  alatj  or  woe 
ih*  wkiU,  appear*  to  have  been  a  parenthetical  ejaculation  of 
sorrow,  with  no  more  determinate  meaning  than  Piitol't  "  lament 
therefore,"  or  our  'Mt'e  aad  to  think/'  It  occur*  again  in 
"  Henry  V."  Act  IV.  Be.  7  :— 

•*  For  many  of  our  princes  {woe  ike  while .') 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood.'* 

And  in  "  JuUus  Caesar."  Act  I.  So.  S  :— 

"  — —  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors, 
But,  woe  the  while  I  our  fkthers'  minds  are  dead." 

^  Bnter  L  awcxlot  Gobbo.]  In  the  old  copiei,  Enter  the  Clowne 
atmte;  throughout  the  play,  too,  this  character  is  generally  desig- 
DAled  as  "  Clowne  "  on  his  entrance  and  exit. 

c  Scorn  running  with  thy  heeli :]  Thii  figurative  manner  of 
expressing  a  seomftil  rejection  of  anything,  is  not  so  uncommon 
that  it  need  have  punled  the  critics  as  it  has  done.  It  occurs 
U  *'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  III.  8c.  4 :— ••  O  illegitimate 
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fiend;  away!  says  the  fiend, /or  tlie  heavens^ 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  a/nd  run. 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of 
my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — my  honest 
friejid  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  vmli^s  son :  or 
rather  an  honest  woman's  son ; — ^for,  indeed,  my 
father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to, 
he  had  a  kind  of  taste ; — well,  my  conscience  says, 
Launcelot,  budge  not:  budge,  says  the  fiend; 
budge  not,  says  my  conscience :  Conscience,  say  I, 
you  counsel  weU ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  coimsel  well : 
to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with 
the  Jew  my  master,  who  (Gk)d  bless  the  mark !)  is 
a  kind  of  devil ;  and  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I 
should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your 
rev^^nce,  is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the 
Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation:  and,  in  my 
conscience,  my  conscience  is  but*  a  kind  of  hard 
conscience,  to  ofier  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the 
Jew :  the  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel : 
I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command- 
ment, I  will  run. 


Enter  Old  Gobbo,*  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you;  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  \^Aside.']  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true- 
begotten  father !  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not :  I  will  try  con- 
fusions' with  him. 

Gob.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Lavk.  Turn  upon  your  right  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your 
left ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no 
hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,'  'twill  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot, 
that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  l4auncelot  ? — 


(•)  First  foUo  omits,  hui, 

construction  I  /  eeorn  thai  with  my  heele."  So  also  in  Rowland's 
Collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  called  *'The  Letting  of 
Humours  Blood  In  the  Head  Vaine,"  1611,— 

"Bidde  me  goe  ileepef  /  seoms  it  with  my  heelee." 

And  again,  in  "  A  Crew  of  Kind  Oosiips,"  1609  :— 

*'  And  with  my  heelee,  I  eeome  it,  hy  the  Lord." 

d  For  the  heavens — "l  Giflbrd,  hy  a  note  on  "  Every  Man  Out  of 
His  Humour,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  has  saved  this  "pretty  oath"  ttom 
the  prohibition  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Shakespeare 
commentators.  The  meaning,  as  he  has  shown  hy  a  string  of 
instances,  is  simply,  fry  heaven  t 

e  GoBBO.— ]  Steevens  surmised  that,  as  Gobbo  is  Italian  for 
crook- back,  Shakespeare  designed  the  old  mau  to  be  represented 
with  that  deformity. 

f  Confusions— 1  So  the  quarto  by  Heyes,  and  the  folio;  Roberta' 
quarto  has,  eofic<»«toiM. 

g  B9  Go^e  sonties,— ]  Sontici  is  a  corruption  of  eanctUiea, 
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Mark  mfe  now — [aside] — now  will  I  raise  the 
waters. — ^Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his 
father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding 
poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a  will,  we 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir.* 

Laun.  But  I  pltiy  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I 
beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  master- 
ship. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot;*  talk  not  of 
master  Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman 
(according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd 
sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of 
learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would 
say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  1  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop  ?  [aside}— Do  you  know 
me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman :  but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  is  my  boy 
(God  rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead  ? 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  sir. 

»  Ergnt  master  Launcelot ;]  The  humour  here,  which  consists 
in  Launcslot's  determination  to  be  dignidcd  by  the  title  of  master, 
and  the  old  man's  unwillingness  so  to  honour  him,  is  less  ap- 
parent in  writing  than  in  acting,  where  the  nuuttr  Launcelot 
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Lal'x.  Bo  you  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  yoa 
not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes  yoo 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  news  of  your  son  :  give  me  your  blessing: 
truth  will  come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid 
long ;  a  man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth 
will  out.  [KneeU. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up ;  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing ;  I  am  Launce- 
lot, your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child 
that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that : 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  tlie  Jew's  man ;  and  I  am 
sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed:  I'll  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he  be ! 
what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horsc  has 
on  his  tail.** 


can  be  rendered  sufficiently  emphatic. 

^  Than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  has  on  his  tail.]  Stage  tradition, 
not  improbably  ft^om  the  time  of  Shakespeare  himself,  makes 
Launcelot,  at  this  point,  kneel  with  his  back  to  the  sand-blind 
old  father,  who,  or  course,  mistakes  his  long  back  hair  for  a 
beard,  of  which  his  face  is  perfectly  innocent. 


Laun.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward ;  I  am  sm-e  he  had  more  hair  of 
his  tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him 
a  present.     How  'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but  for  mine  own  pait,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master 's  a  very 
Jew.  Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  I 
am  famished  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every 
finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come :  give  me  *  your  present  to  one  master 
Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries ; 
if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God 
has  any  ground. — O  rare  fortune  !  here  comes  the 
man  ; — ^to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew  if  I  serve 
the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  LE0NABD0,-a7w^  other 
Followers. 

Babs.  You  may  do  so : — but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
cIocL     See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries 


»  Give  rae  your  present  t^t  one  master  BauoMio,—]  "  The  me,  in 
such  »  phrase  as  the  present,"  Mr.  Craik  remarks,  on  a  passage  of 
the  iame  construction,  in  "  Juiius  Caesar,"  "may  be  conhidered 
as  being  in  the  same  predicament  with  t'he  my  in  my  lord,  or  the 


to  making;  and  desire  Gratiano  to. come  anon  to 
my  lodging.  {_ExU  a  Senant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  ! 

Bass.  Gramercy!  Wouldst  thou  aught  with 
me? 

Gob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir;  as  one 
would  say,  to  seiTC, — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I 
serve  the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as  my  &ther 
shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins : — 

Lajjn.  To  be  brief,  the  very  tiuth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my 
father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto 
you,— 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  woi-ship ;  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man, 
yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 


mon  in  the  French  monsieur.  The  best  commentary  on  the  use 
of  the  pronoun  that  we  have  here  is  in  the  dialogue  between 
Petrucio  and  his  servant  Grumio  in  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
Act  I.  Sc.  2  :— '  P£T.  Villain,  I  lay,  knock  me  here  sour.dly/  &c." 
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ACT   II.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


{scwshl  m. 


Bass.  One  speak  for  both : — ^what  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy 
suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  preferment. 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted 
between  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir;  you 
have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough.* 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.     Go,  father,  with 
thy  son : — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out : — ^give  him  a  livery 

[To  his  Followers. 
More  guarded *•  than  his  fellows:  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in  : — I  cannot  get  a  service,  bo  ! 
— I  have  ne'er  -a  tongue  in  my  head ! — Well 
[looking  on  his  palm] ;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have 
a  fairer  table,*  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a 
book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune  !  Go  to,  here's  a 
simple  line  of  life !  (2)  here 's  a  small  trifle  of  wives : 
alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing ;  aleven  **  widows  and 
nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming  in  for  one  man : 
and  then,  to  'scape  drowning  thrice ;  and  to  be  in 
peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather  bed ; 
here  are  simple  'scapes !  Well,  if  fortune  be  a 
woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — ^Father, 
come.  I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.* 
•  [Exeunt  Launcklot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on 
this; 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Betum  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best  esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 


Gba.  Where's  your  master 


Leon. 


Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 
[Exit  Leon. 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  of  an  eye. 

»  You  liaTe  the  ^race  of  God,  sir.  and  he  hath  enough.]  The 
proverb  referred  to  is,  "  The  grace  of  God  is  better  than  riches ; " 
or,  in  the  Scots'  form  of  it,  "  God's  grace  is  gear  enough." 

h  More  guarded—]  That  is,  more  ornamented.  A  guard  -was, 
properly,  the  welt  or  border  of  a  garment ;  and  so  called,  ttom  its 
guarding  the  stuff  ttom  being  torn. 

c  A  fairer  table,—]  Table,  in  palmistry,  is  the  palm  of  the 
hand  —  "  Beau.  Fairest  one,  I  have  skill  in  palmiKtry.  Wife. 
Good  my  Lord,  what  do  vou  find  there  T  Bean.  In  good  earnest, 
1  do  find  written  here  all  my  good  fortune  lies  in  your  hand. 
Wife.  You'll  keep  a  very  bad  house  then ;  you  may  see  by  the 
sniallness  of  the  toft/«."— Middlktok's  Any  Thing  fttr  a  Quiet 
Lifr,  Actll.  Sc.  1. 

d  Aleven.]  So  the  old  text,  and  rightly ;  alecm  being  a  common 
vulgarism,  which  was,  probably,  pronounced  "a'leven." 

•  fome/Ainy/oo  liberal:—]  Librrgl  is  used  here  in  Its  ancient 
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Gra«  Siguier  Bassanio, — 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gba.  I  have  a  suit  to  yon. 

Bass.  You  have  obtainM  it. 

Gba.  You  omst  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  "V^liy,  then  you  must. — ^But  bear  thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rode  and  bold  of  roice ; 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  fiuolts ;    [show 
But  where  thou  art  *  not  known,  why,  there  tliey 
Something  too  liberal :  * — ^pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty,  [vioor, 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  beba- 
I  be  misconster'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gba.  Siguier  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demorelj ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen  ;(5> 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent ' 
To  please  his  grandam, — never  trust  me  nrore. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gba.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not 
gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  hare  Mends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  yon  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gba.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.        [Freunt 

SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  Room  in  Sliylock's 
Ifoiise. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcklot. 

Jrs.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 


(•)  Fir»t  folio,  they  are, 

sense  of  licentiout;  as  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act.  IV. 
Sc.  1:- 

•<  Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain/'  frc. 

And  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  7  :— 

" and  long  purples. 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name." 
f  Sai  ostent—]  Osfent  is  meant  perhaps  for  more  than  mere 
appearat<ce,  and  implies  parade  or  display.     The  word  occurs 
again  in  the  eighth  scene  of  this  act,  with  the  same  purport  :— 
<'  Be  merrj  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts. 
To  courtships  and  such  fair  oetentt  of  love." 
And  in  ••  Henry  V."  (Chorus)  Act  V.  :— 

"  Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  otieni 
Quite  (Vom  himself,  to  Ood." 


Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well :  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
Andy  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Liorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  *  talk  with  thee. 

Lavn.  Adieu! — ^tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most 
beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Chris- 
tian did*  not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am 
much  deceived.  But,  adieu  I  these  foolish  drops 
do  something  t  drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu  I 

Jbs.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  I 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 


(• )  Pint  folio  omit»,  in.  (t)  Fint  folio,  tomewhat. 

»   If  «  Ckritiian  did   not  play  the  *ware— ]  This,  the  true 


I  am  not  to  his  manners :  O  Lorenzo  I 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 

Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.      [Exit, 


SCENE  IV.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,   Lorenzo,  Salabiko,   and 

SOLANIO. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time. 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salab.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch- 
bearers.** 


reading,  is  first  found  in  tlie  folio,  16S2. 
liave,  '*  doe  not  get  thee,"  &c. 
»>  Torcht>earers.]  See  Note  («'').  p.  215. 


All  the  earlier  editiona 
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ACT  IL] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCMITE  T. 


Solan.  'Tis  vile,  unless   it  may  be  quaintly 
ordered, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook.      [hours, 

Lob.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot  loith  a  Utter, 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,* 
it  shall  *  seem  to  signify.  [hand  ; 

Lob.  I  know  the  hand :    in  faith,  \  is  a  fair 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  t  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Qba.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

LoB.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the 
Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the 
Christian. 

LoB.  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her ; — speak  it  privately : 
GJo.     Gentlemen,  will  you  prepare  you  for  this 
masque  to-night? 

{^Exit  Launcelot. 
I  am  provided  of  a  torchbearer.  [straight. 

Salab.    Ay,   pjarry,   I'll   be   gone   about    it 

Solan.  And  sq  will  I. 

Lob.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  l^ence. 

Salab.  'T  is  good  we  do  so. 

{^Exeunt  Salab.  and  Solan. 

Gba,  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

LoB.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath 
directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  fix)m  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  ftimish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  wDl  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shaD  be  my  torchbearer.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Venice.     Bef(yre  Shylock'*  House, 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot.** 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be 
%  judge, 


(*)  First  folio,  »haH  it. 


(t)  First  folio,  /. 


»  To  break  up  tttig,— ]  See  Note  (d),  p.  69. 

»> Ent.r  SiiTLocK  and  Launcelot.]  The  original  stage  direc- 
tion in  Hsy^is*  quarto  and  the  folio  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted, 
"Enter  Jaw,  and  hii  man  that  was  the  Chwnt." 
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The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  : — 
What,  Jessica  !-^thou  shalt  not  gormandise, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me  ; — VHuit,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep,  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ; — 
WTiy,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica!  [call. 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?     I  do  not  bid  thee 
Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  teU  me,  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 


Enter  Jessica. 

Jks.  Call  you  ?     "V^Tiat  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  ^  to  supper,  Jessica  ; 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loth  to  go  ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go  ;  my  young 
master  doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I,  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — ^I 
will  not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you 
do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell 
a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o'clodc 
i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What !   are  there  masques  ?     Hear  you 
me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife,* 
Clamber  not  you  *  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces : ' 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements ; 
L«t  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  str.ff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  siirah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window  for  all  this  ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.     \_ExU  Laun. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring ; 
ha? 

Jks.  His  words  were.  Farewell,  mistress;  no- 
thing else. 

(♦)  First  folio,  yotf  no/. 

*  I  om  bid  forth—]  I  am  invited  out.  Bid  in  old  language 
was  fkvquentljr  used  for  invitation. 

d  Thi'  wry-neck'd  fife,—]  The  performer,  not  the  instrument, 
is  meant.  "  A  >|/«  is  a  wry  neckt  musieian,  for  he  always  looks 
away  trom  his  instrument."— Barkabt  Richs's  Aphoritmrt,  1618. 


Shy.  The  patch*  is  kind  enough;  but  a  liuge 
feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  *  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him  ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one,  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in  ; 
Pechaps,  I  will  return  immediately  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  shut  doors  after  you  : 
J^ast  bindf  fast  find  ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crossM, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Yl,—The  same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.    This   is   the   pent-house,   under  which 
Loi'cnzo 


(•)  First  folio,  buf. 

»  The  patch—]  See  note  (<l),  p.  372. 

1>  How  lUrttk  jrounker,  or  a  prodigat,—]  The  old  copies  read, 
a  ffounger :  the  emendation,  which  was  made  by  Rowe,  is  fully 
lifttifled  by  the  following  passage  in  "Henry  VI."  Part  111. 
Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun! 


Desir*d  us  to  make  stand.* 

Salab.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  f  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again, 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire. 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,**  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  ^  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  win4  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over-weather'd  :t  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar *d  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 


(«)  First  folio,  a  stand.  f  First  folio,  iUaU. 

(t)  First  folio,  witker'd. 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  routh, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  I " 

A  younker  meant  a  young  gallant,  from  Juncker  or  Juita  Htrr, 
as  Minshew  defines  him,  *'  Nobilit  vtl  eque$tri»  ordinis  rir.*' 

c  The  scarfed  bark—] 
streamers. 


The  Teesel  decorated  with  flags  and 
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Salab.  Here  comes  Lorenzo; — ^more  of  this 
hereafter. 


ErUer  Lorexzo. 

Lob.  Sweet  fiiends,  your  patience  for  my  long 

abode : 
Not  ly  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — ^Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew — Ho  1  who's  within  ? 

ErUer  Jessica,  ahove^  in  hoi/s  clotliea. 

Jb8.  Who  are  you?    Tell  me,  for  more  cer- 
tainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  yonr  tongue. 
408 


Lob.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love,  indeed  ; 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?  and  now,  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

LoB.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness 
that  thou  art. 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad  't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush, 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lob.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torchbear^. 

Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too-too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 


Lob.  So  are  you,*  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  nin-away. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Baasanio*8  feast. 

Jks.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exit,  from  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile  t  and  no  Jew. 

Lob.  Beshrew  *  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself ; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  below. 

What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[^Exit,  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 


(•)  First  folio,  ffou  are. 


(f )  Fir8t  folio,  gentle. 


»  Beshrew  me, — ]  See  note  (*),  p.  S5  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  following  explanation   bjr  Fiorio:  *' Muaerayno,  a  kiiide  of 


Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Gba.  Siguier  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  I  where  are  all  the  rest  ? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock,  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  : 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gba.  I  am  glad  on  *t ;  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII.— Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'« 
House. 

Flourish  of  Comets.     Enter  Portia,  w'th  the 
Prince  of  Mobocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

PoR.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 


mouse  called  a  «Amr,  deadlie  to  other  beasts  if  he  bite  them,  and 
laming  any  bodie  if  he  but  touch  them,  o/  w  .lek  that  curse  came, 
I  beshrew  poM."—A  Wtiride  of  Wordcs,  1598. 
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ACT   II.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OK  VENICE. 


[SCEITE  TUL 


Now  make  jour  choice. 

Men.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscnptioa 
hears: 
Who  ckooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  *  m£n 

desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  : 
WJio  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves,  ^ 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  hlunt : 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  liazard  all  he 

hath. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

Pen.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 
piince ; 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mob.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me 
see. 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  hack  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket : 
Who  cJiooseth  me,  must  give  and  lui^ard  all  he 

hath. 
Must  give — ^For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  tlu*eatens  :  men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross  ; 
I'll  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
As  much  as  he  desciTes? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving, 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deseiTC  ! — ^Why,  that 's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  strayed  no  farther,  but  chose  here  ? — 
Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 
Who  chooseth  me,  sliall  gain  what  many  men 

desire, 
WTiy,  that 's  the  lady :  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal,  bre^^thing,  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  desertS)  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spets  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

(■)  Pint  folio  omits,  manir. 
»  Qildtd  tombs  tfo  wormt  infold.^  The  old  copies  have,— 
•'  Gilded  iiwiber  do  worms  infold." 
Johnson  proposed  the  reading,  Umht,  which  is  now  universally 
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To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  &ir  Portia. 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is 't  like  that  lead  contains  her?    'T were  damna- 
tion 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur'd. 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 
O  sinful  thought !     iC^ever  so  rich  a  gem 
Wafl  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  Eng- 
land, 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that 's  insculp'd  upon  ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — ^Deliver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

PoB,  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie 
there. 
Then  I  am  yours.    [^He  unlocks  the  golden  caskH, 

Mob.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll?     I'll  read  the  writing. 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  thai  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold. 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs''  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Tour  answer  had  not  been  inscrolVd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 
Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell  heat;  and  welcome  frost. — 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.    [^Exk. 
Pen.  A  gentle  riddance : — Draw  the  curtains, 

go;— 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII,— Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salabiko  anil  Solakio. 

Salab.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 
Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the 
duke; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 
Salab.  He  came  *  too  late,  the  ship  was  under 
sail : 


leptc 
erlo] 


(•)  First  folio,  com««. 
'  timber "  is  right,  then  the  redundant  do  is  an 


intenoper,  and  we  should  read,— 


'  Gilded  timber  worms  iufold.'* 


But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  (4)  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica ; 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
My  daughter  I — 0  my  ducats  ! — 0  my  daughter  I 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — 0  my  Christian  ducats  I — 
Justice  I  the  law  I  my  ducats ,  and  my  daughter  f 
A  sealed  hag,  two  sealed  hags  of  ducats. 
Of  double  ducats,  doVnfrom  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  pi^cious 

stones, 
StoVn  by  my  dauglUer  I — Justice  I  find  the  girl  ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  I 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him 
Cvpwg, — his  atones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salab.  Marry,  well  remember 'd : 


»  I  rcavoii'd  with  a  Frenchman  ffftterday.—^  That  i«,  I  dit- 
couTftd.  Thii  sense  of  reason,  though  unusual,  is  not  Bin<:ular  , 
thus  1q  Chapman's  Translation  or  the  "  Odyssey,"  Book  IV.  :— 

**  The  morning  shall  yield  time  to  you  and  roe. 
To  do  what  fits,  and  reason  mutuaUy." 

b  And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love :] 
Mind  of  love  may  be  correct,  but  bond  of  love  would  be  more  in 


I  reasoned  •  with  a  Fi-enchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wished  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salab.  A   kinder   gentleman   treads   not   the 
earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  h^  would  make  some  'speed 
Of  his  return  ;  he  answer'd — Do  not  so. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of^  love : 
Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chief  est  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love, 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there  : 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 


Shakespeare's   manner,  and  is  countenanced    by  a  passage  in 
••  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1  :— 

*'  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  Itive.** 

And  by  another  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  IV.  8c.  S  :— 

" besides  yo^  know 

Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love." 
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ACT  II.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[scKas  IS. 


Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heayiness, 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salab.  Do  we  so.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'« 
House, 

Enter  Neribsa,  with  a  Servant. 

Neb.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  cur- 
tain straight ; 
The  prince  of  Airagon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourisli  of  Comets.    Enter  the  Prince  or 
Abbagon,  Pobtia,  and  their  Trains. 

PoB.  Behold,   there  stand  the  caskets,  noble 
prince; 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnis'd ; 
But  if  you*  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  inmiediately. 

Abb.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three 
things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one. 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ; 
Lastly,  if  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you,  and  be  gone. 

PoB.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazaitl  for  my  worthless  self. 

Abb.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me :  *  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 

Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath. 

You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha  I  let  me  see : 

Who  chooseth  me,  shaU  gain  what  many  men 

desire. 
What  many   men  desire. — ^That  many  may  be 

meant 


(«)  Pint  foUo,  thou. 

*  And  MO  kav€  I  address'd  me:"]  Prepared  me,  directed  me. 
Thtu,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1 1— 

*'  ■  the  prologue  is  addret^d." 

And  in  "Macbeth,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2  :— 

*« But  they  did  say  their  prayers, 

And  addreu*d  them  again  to  sleep."    . 

To  dress,  is  derived  immediately  ft-om  the  French  word  dreseer, 
and  remotely  f^om  the  Latin  rectus,  directus;  and  implies,  to 
direct,  instruct,  pr^tare. 
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By  the  fod  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teadi ; 
Which   pries  not  to  th' interior,   but,   like  the 

martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  chooefe  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  ^  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear: 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  <u  he  de- 
serves. 
And  well  said  too.     For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !     Let  none  presmne 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity : 
O,  that  estates,  degrees^  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  dear  honour 
Were  purdias'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ! 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  *  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  *  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish'd  !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de-- 

serves. 
I  will  assume  desert : — give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  foitunes  here. 

Fob.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 

there. 
Abb.  A^Tiat  's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 

idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule !     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  imlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  have  as  much  as  he  d^ 

serves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fooPs  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 
Fob.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  o{ 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Abb.  ^Tiatishere? 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tritd  thai  judgment  is. 


(•)  First  tolio,  pleasantry. 

b  I  will  not  jumv  with  cttmman  spirits,—}  That  is,  ««•«.  8o»ia 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1  :— 

*• till  each  circumstance 

Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and^HMjp." 

Again,  in  "Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  I.  8c.  2:— 

" and  in  some  sort  it^nm^t  with  my  humour." 

e  Pick'd  from  the  ehaf  and  ruin  of  the  times,— ^]  Ruin  meant 
refMse,  rubbith.  Chof  and  ruin  is  the  same  as  ch^  and 
bran. 


ACT   II.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCBNC  IX. 


ThaU  did  never  choose  amiss  : 
Same  there  be  that  shadoua  kiss, 
Such  have  but  a  shadow^ s  bliss  : 
There  befools  alive,  I  wis,^ 
Silver  d  o^er  ;  arid  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone :  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear, 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two. 
Sweet,  adieu !  I'll  keep  mj  oath, 
Padently  to  bear  my  wroth.** 

[Exeunt  Arbaoon  and  Train, 
PoB.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Neb.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy ; — 
Hanging  and  wiring  goes  by  destiny. 
PoB.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 


•  I  wto,— ]  See  Note  (l).  p.  in. 

b  PatUnUi  to  hear  mg  wroth.]  The  old  editions  have  wroath. 
Wroth  or  vrooM,  in  the  sense  o€  emlamitg  or  wtUfortuiu,  is  not 
unfteguent  in  early  English  books. 

«  Mbss.  Where  it  my  lady? 
Pon.  Here;  what  would  my  lord  1] 

Portia's  pl^ftal  rejoinder  to  the  aodden  inqufay  of  tke  attendant, 
which  Mr.  Collier  seriously  considers  a  proof  that  be  wns  no  mere 
aenrant,bat  "a  person  of  rank,"  and  which  Tyrwhitt  thinks  ••  more 
proper  in  the  mouth  of  Nerissa,"  was  not  thoughf  unbeoomlng  a 
lady  in  oar  anthor's  time,  whatever  it  might  be  deemed  now.  A 
doaen  instances  may  be  cited  from  kindred  works,  where  a  similar 
expression  is  used  by  an  imnTidual  of  sUtion  to  one  of  rery 
inferior  rank.  In  "  Richard  II.'*  Act  V.  Be.  5,  a  groom  enters  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  exclaims,— 


Enter  a  Messenger. 


Mess.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

PoB.  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  ?• 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord ; 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets ; 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath. 
Gifts  of  rich  value  ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  loye  : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

PoB.  No  more,  I  pray  thee  ;  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day'^  wit  in  praising  him. 
Gome,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Oupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

NsB.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ! 

[Exeunt. 


"Hmil!  rofol prince!** 
to  which  Richard  replies,— 

" Thwiks,  noble  peer:* 

Again,  In  "  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  4  :— 
*'  Bmter  Hostess. 
Host.  M^i  lord  UU  prince. 
PmixcB  HsK.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoeieeet** 

d  Thorn  epemd'H  emeh  high-day  wit^]  The  expression  recaU 
Hotipor's— 

" many  holiday  and  lady  terms." 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street, 


Enter  Solanio  and  Salakino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salab.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrack'd  on 
the  narrow  seas, — the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call 
the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal, ;where 
the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  huricd,  as  they 
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say,  if  my  gossip*  report,  be  an  honest  woman  of 
her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in 
that,  as  ever  knapped  ginger,*  or  made  her  neigh- 
ed) Pint  folio,  ^o«ttp«. 

»  A»  ever  knapped  ginger,—]  To  knap,  is  the  iftme  as  to  «N«f , 
i.e.  to  break,  or  eraek. 


ACT  III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 


[scene  I. 


hours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third 
husband.  But  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of 
prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk, — 
that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O 
that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name 
company ! — 

Salab.  Come,  the  fiiU  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — ^what  sayest  thou  ? — Whj  the  end 
is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salab.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 
losses ! 

Solan.  Let  me  say.  Amen,  betimes,  lest  the 
devil  cross  my  prayer :  for  here  he  comes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  Jew. — 


Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock  ?  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salab.  That's  certain.  I,  for  my  part,  knew 
the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew 
the  bird  was  fledged;  and  then  it  is  the  com- 
plexion of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  b  damn'd  for  it. 

Salab.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at 
these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salab.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy 
flesh  and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more 
between  your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red 
wine  and  rhenish: — ^but  tell  us,  do  you  hear 
whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on 
the  IliaJto ;  a  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so 
smug  upon  the  mart.  Let  him  look  to  his  bond  : 
he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to 
bis  bond  :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Chris- 
tian courtesy ; — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salab.  "Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou 
wilt  not  take  his  flesh  ?     What 's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at 
my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies;  and  what's  his*  reason?  I  am  a 
Jew :  hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,   affections,   passions? 


fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by 
the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  simimer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you 
prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 
and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If 
we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you 
in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility  ?  revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew, 
what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ? 
why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  tlie 
instruction. 

Entei'  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salab.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tnbe ;  a 
third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself 
turn  Jew. 

lExeunt  Solanio,  Salabino,  and  Servant. 

Ejiter  Tubal. 

Shy.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort  I 
The  curae  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now  : — two  thousand  ducats  in  that ; 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear !  'would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coflin  !  No  news  of  them  ? — 
Why,  so: — and  I  know  not  what's*  spent  in  the 
search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone 
with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and 
no  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring 
but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o' 
my  breathing :  no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God: — Is  it  true? 
is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that 
escaped  the  wrack. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ; — Good  news, 
good  news:  ha!  ha! — ^Where?t  in  Genoa? 


(•)  Firit  folio,  ike. 


41.-5 


(•)  Pint  folio,  how  muck  is. 


(t)  Old  copies.  Here. 
K  E 


TxTB,  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats  I 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me: — I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  I 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors 
in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  hut  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  1*11  plague  him  ; 
I'll  torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he 
bad  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  njy  turquoise  :(1)  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I 
was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a 
wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before :  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ; 
for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandise I  will,  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our 
synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  synagogue. 
Tubal,  lExeurU. 


•  Th€0  hav§  o'erlook'd  nw,— ]  An  allusion  to  witchery.  To 
^trlo^k,  or  /^retook,  or  eye-bite,  was  to  bewitch  with  the  eyes.  In 
this  seote,  o'erlooked  is  used  by  Olanril.  Saiduciemue  Trium- 
pkatuit  p.  95 :  and  in  *'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  Y. 
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SCENE  n.— Behnont.     A  Room  in  Portia'^ 
Hotue. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  NsmssA, 
and  Attendants.      The  caskets  are  set  out, 

PoB.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while : 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me  ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd*  me,  and  divided  me  ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if*  mine,  then  yours. 
And  so,  all  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  ; 


(•)  Plrst  folio,  of. 
So.  5  :— 

"  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  eren  in  thy  birth." 


ACT  III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCB^TB  II. 


And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — ^not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but 't  is  to  peize*  the  time ; 
To  eke*  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Fob.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
*Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Fob.  Ay,  but!  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bass.  Fromise  me  life,  and  1 11  confess  the  truth. 

Fob.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession  : 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  tortimsr 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Fob.  Away  then :  I  am  lock*d  in  one  of  them  ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand   more  proper,  my  eye   shall   be  the 

stream, 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     lie  may  win  ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish,  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,*"  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live: — ^With  much-muchf  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

lllere  Music. 


(")  Pint  folio,  <cA.       (t)  First  folio  omits  the  second  mMck, 

*  To  pelxe  the  IIm*  ;]  To  peine  the  time,  means  to  put  a  clog  or 
weight  on  the  time  that  it  may  not  run  so  fait. 

b  With  no  less  presence,—]  "  With  the  same  dignity  of  mien." 

— JOHWSOW. 

e  With  a  gradons  voieet^]  A  pleaein9t  winuiuf,  plavwibler olce. 
d  And  approve  il—]  That  is,  justify  it.   Thus,  in  •«  King  Lear," 
Act  II.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  Good  king,  that  mnst  approve  the  common  saw." 

•  ra/o«r*«  excrement,— ]  A  hrave  man's  heard.  The  meaning 
Is.— cowards,  who,  inwardly,  are  fkhe  and  craven,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  what  is  merely  the  excrescence  of  true  valour,  think  to  be 
considered  indomitable. 
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A  song,  whilst  Bassanto  comments  on  the  caskets 
to  himself. 

1.  Tell  7ne  where  is  fancy  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  f 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

2.  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies  ; 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy* s  knell ; 
I'U  begin  it, — Ding,  dang,  bell. 

All.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves ; 
The  world  is  still  decoiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious^  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve*  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  •  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
WTio,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,' 
To  render  them  redoubted  !     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purehas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
"Wliich  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull,  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.(2) 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ; '  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thouf  gaudy 

gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 


(•^  Old  copies,  roiee. 


(f)  First  folio, /Aen  Oon. 


the  beauteoiis  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indinn  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth,  &c.] 

T  have  always  suspected  an  error  of  the  press  in  this  passage. 
The  printer  appears  to  have  caught  the  word  beautg,  of  all  others 
most  inappropriate  here,  flrom  the  beauteoue  of  the  preceding  line, 
and  permitted  it  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  original  expression ; 
but  what  that  was  mu^t  be  left  to  the  reader's  sagacity  to  deter- 
mine.   Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector  reads,— 

" the  beauteous  Rcarf 

Veiling  an  Indian ;  beauty  in  a  word,"  &e. 

re2 


ACT  III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[3CS9E  It. 


'Tween  man  and  man.     But  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead, 
Which  rather  threat* nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence,* 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence  ! 
PoR.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As,  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy. 

0  Love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy, 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  Wliat  find  I  here  ? 

[Opening  the  leaden  casket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?  ^     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  severed  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Shoidd  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her 

hairs. 
The  painter  plays  the  spider  ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished.    Yet  look,  how  far. 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  I 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll. — ^Fair  lady,  by  your  leave : 

[Kissing  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

ft  Thy  plainness  move*  me  more  than  eloquence, — ]  The  ol^ 
copies  Tca.A,  peUenes*,  for  which  Warburton  substituted  the  word 
in  the  text.  We  admit  hi*  emendation,  but  demur  to  the  reison- 
ingf  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  it.  The  pfainnen  which 
moves  Batsanlo  mtre  than  eloquence  is  clearly  not  alone  the  un- 
pretending appearance  of  the  leaden  coffer,  as  Warburton  seems 
to  have  thought,  but  the  plain  speaking  of  the  inscription  on  it,— • 

"  Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught,"— 
contrasted  with  the  tempting  labels  of  its  neighbours. 
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PoR.  You  see  me,*  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am  :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself : 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 

more  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  f  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is,  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractia'd  : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leani ; 
Happiest  of  all,  Is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now,  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord, — I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins. 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude  ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together. 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  express'd.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio 's  dead. 

Nbb.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy ;  Grood  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gba.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  firom  me  :  * 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  bo  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a 
wife. 

Gba.  I  thank  your  lordship  ;  you  have  got  me 
one. 


(•)  First  folio.  «y. 


(t)  Quito;  iornHking. 


t>  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?]  Counterfeit  formerly  siflrnified  m 
porttait,  a  p'tctHre^  or  an  image.  Thus,  in  "  The  Wit  of  a  Woman," 
1614:— «' I  will  see  if  I  can  agree  with  this  stranger,  for  the 
draw'ng  of  my  daughter's  counterfeit." 

«  For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  flrom  me :]  '*  That  is,  none 
awavfrom  me;  none  that  I  shall  lose,  If  you  gain  it." — JonisMov. 
Rather,  none  b?yond  what  I  with  yon. 


ACT  III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[scene  II. 


Mj  eyes,  mj  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd  for  intermission  ;• 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  mj  lord,  than  you,** 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  faUs : 
Eor  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof*  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortime 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

PoB.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Neb.  Madam,  it  is,t  so  you  stand  pleasM  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in  your 
marriage. 

Gba.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy,  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Neb.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gba.  No  ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. 
But  who  comes  here  ?     Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio  ? 


FrUer  Lobknzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome : — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

PoB.  So  do  I,  my  lord  ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lob.  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my 
lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Solan.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.    [Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Solan.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gba.  Nerissa,.  cheer  yon  stranger;    bid  her 
welcome. 
Your  hand,  Solanio.  What's  the  news  from  Venice? 


(•)  First  folio,  rotf^A. 


(t)  First  folio,  U  i*  »o,  to  fre. 


•  You  lofi'd,  I  lov'd  for  intermission;]  So  all  the  old  copies. 
Modem  editors  read, 

"  You  lov'd,  I  lov'd  ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains,"  ftc. 


How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Solan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost ! 

PoB.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
same  paper. 
That  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  ; 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  tho  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man,   MTiat,  woi-se  and  worse  ? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unplcasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady, 
'WTien  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Bating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see, 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart*     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you. 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady  ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  faiPd  ?     Wliat,  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-maiTing  rocks  ? 

Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  fi-cedom  of  the  state 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :  twenty  merchants. 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  witli  him,  I  have  heard  him 
swear 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 


If  intermisHon  is  not  used,  as  I  think  it  probabljr  is,  for  past- 
time,  Gratiano  may  mean  "  for  fear  of  intermission,"  i.e.  to  avoid 
delay  or  loss  of  time. 

b  No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you.]    I  owe  my  wife 
as  much  to  you,  as  to  my  own  efforts. 
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Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

PoR,  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus   in 
trouble? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Homan  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

PoR.  Wtint  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats.(3) 

PoE.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  thorough  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  meantime, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away. 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day  : 


»  Cheer:]  Atpert,  countenance.  See  Note(c),  p.  863  To  the 
example  there  given  of  this  use  of  the  word,  the  following,  from 
Puttenham's  ••  Arte  of  English  Poesy,"  may  be  added  :  — 

'* •  aa  ourselves   wrote,  in   a  Parthenlade   praising   her 

Mi^jestien  countenance  thus,— 
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Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer :  • 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
Bass.  [Reads.'] 

Sweet  Bauanioy  my  ships  Iiave  all  miscarried^ 
my  creditors  grow  cruel^  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared 
btween  you  and  lyif  I  might  but*  see  you  at  my 
death;  notwitltstanding,  use  your  pleasure :  if  your 
love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

PoR.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain. 

lExeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  Sti-eet. 

Enter   Shylock,   Salarino,   Antonio,    and 
Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look   to  him.     Tell  not  me  of 
mercy ; — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lentf  out  money  gratis  ; — 


*)  First  folio  omits.  6iif. 


(t)  First  folio,  Undt. 


*  A  cheare  where  love  and  Majestie  do  raigne.' " 

i:i/i7ioiil591. 


ACT   III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SOXNB  IV. 


Craoler,  look  to  him. 

Amt.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shjlock. 

Sky.  I'D  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 
bond; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond ; 
Thon  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  &ng8 : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — ^I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,*  that  thou  art  so  fond** 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak ; 
I'll  have  my  bond;    and  therefore    speak    no 

more. 
I  'II  not  Se  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I'll  have  no  leaking;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit  Shylock. 

Saulb.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
TThat  ever  kept*  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures. 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course    of 
law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
"With  us  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied, 
'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  slate  ;^ 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go 
These  grie&  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh, 
To-morrow,  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on  : — Pi  ay  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

l^xeunt. 


ft  Tkcu  naughty  gooltr,—']  Navghtg,  in  the  present  d^y,  it 
commonly  employed  to  express  some  Tenial  or  childish  trespass. 
In  old  language  it  bore  a  stronger  meaning,  and  was  used  in- 
differently ttlth  wicked,  bad,  bate,  fro.  Thus,  Leonato  says  of  tht 
▼iliain  Boiaefaio,-— 

*• this  naughty  man 

ShAlI  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret." 

Much  Ado  about  Noihitig,  Act  V.  Be.  S. 

And  Gloster,  in  "  King  Lear,"  addresses  the  sarage  and  relentless 
Regan,  when  she  plucks  his  beard,  as,— 

" NaughtgYBAj.*" 

t»  Th9U  art  to  fond—]  That  is,  fooiUh. 

e  That  erer  kept  with  men.}  To  keep,  in  the  sense  of  to  live  or 
dwell,  is  still  preserved  at  the  University ;  "  Where  do  you  keept** 
being  frequently  heard  with  tie  meaning  of  "Where  do  you 
reside?** 

d  T  will  much  imjeach  the  justice  of  the  state;]  The  old  copiea 


SCENE  IV.— Belmont     A    Boom  in  Portia'« 
House, 

Enter  Fobtia,  Nebibsa,  Lokbnzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazab. 

Lob.  Madam,  although  I   speak  it  in  your 
presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour. 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

PoB.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now ;  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
^liose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soiil 
Frem  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
This  ccmes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself. 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  my  lord's  return ;  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 
There  is  a  monasteiy  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

LoB.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart, 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Fob.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 


read,  "  Will  much,"  ftc.  We  adopt  the  slight  Alteration  proposed 
by  Cftpell ;  for  the  construction  of  the  original  is  so  perplexed 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  extract  from  that  any  clear  sense. 
Poasibly,— 

'*  For  the  commodity  that  strangera  have  "— 

is  in  the  same  predicament  with  other  lines  in  these  plays;  and 
being  intended  by  the  author  to  be  cancelled,  was  carelesaly  in. 
serted  by  the  old  printers,  together  with  the  better  expreasion  of 
the  same  idea  which  follows  it  :— 

"  Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations." 
Without  this  unaccommodating  line,  the  passage  ii  perfectly 
logical  and  easy  :— 

"  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law 

With  U8  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied, 

'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 

Since,"  &c. 
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ACT  IIL] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCK5C  T. 


And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica, 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  weU,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on 
you! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

PoB.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  weU 
pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lobenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  erer  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua  ;♦  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,*  to  the  common  ferry 
l\liich  trades  to  Venice : — waste  no  time  in  words. 
But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth.    Madam,   I   go   with    all    convenient 
speed.  [Exit. 

PoB.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of ;  wc*U  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Neb.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

PoR.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit. 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager, 
AMien  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth :  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
WTiich  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal;**  then  I'll  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell. 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth : — I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Wliich  I  will  practise. 

Neb.  ^^Jt  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

PoB.  Fie !  what  a  question's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 


(*)  Old  copies,  Mantua. 

ft  Unto  the  tranect,--]  Tranect  is  probably  a  misprint  fbr 
trajeet,  from  the  Italian  traghelto,  a  ferry,  or  ford,  from  shore  to 
shore. 

b  I  could  not  do  withal  ;1  That  is,  /  could  mot  help  it.  See 
GifTord's  edition  of  "Ben  Jonson,"  vol.  III.  p.  470,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Is  fully  illustrated. 

c  Ihfrefore,  I  promise  pou  I  fear  you.]  That  is,  "I  fear  for 
you."    So  in  "  Richard  111."  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  :— 
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But  come,  I'D  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

lExeunL 

SCENE  Y.—Th€  same.    A  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ; — ^for,  look  you,  the  sins  of 
the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  there- 
fore, I  promise  you  I  fear  you.*  I  was  always 
plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation 
of  the  matter :  therefore,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for, 
truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one 
hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is 
but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jrs.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed ; 
so,''  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon 
me. 

Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damned 
both  by  father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shon 
Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,(4)  your 
mother :  well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband  ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were 
Christians  enow  before;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live,  one  by  another :  this  making  of  Christians 
will  raise  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be 
pork-caters  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on 
the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lobenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say ;  here  he  comes. 

Lob.  I  shall  grow  jealotis  of  you  shortly,  Laun- 
celot, if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo. 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flatly,  there 
is  no  meroy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a 
Jew's  daughter:  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good 
member  of  the  commonwealth ;  for,  in  converting 
Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 


*'  The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily." 

d  So,  the  Mine  of  mjr  iiioM«r— ]  So  means,  in  thai  ctee.  This 
passage  may  help  to  countenance  my  opinion  that  the  line  in 
"  King  John,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1.— 

*'  Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge,**— 

should  read, — 

**  Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  Mjr  chaise." 


ACT  III.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[scene  v. 


Lob.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  jou  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly ;  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be 
more  than  reason:  but  if  she  be  less  than  an 
honest  woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took 
her  for.* 

Lob.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ! 
I  think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in 
none  only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them 
prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all 
stomachs. 

Lob.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 
then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir :  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

LoB.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

LoB.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion! 
Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an 
instant  ?  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in 
his  plain  meaning;  go  to  thy  fellows;  bid  them 
cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ; 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your 
coming  into  dinner,  sir,  why  let  it  be  as  humours 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  l_Exit  Launcelot. 


»  Law.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than  reason: 
but  if  she  be  less.  &c.]  The  commentators  have  illustrated  Laun- 
celot's  gingle  on  ifoor  and  mor«,  but  have  overlooked  the  quibble 
here  on  More  and  teu,  which,  petty  as  it  is,  baa  been  repeated  in 
••  Titus  Andronicus:" — 

"  NcxBB.  O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor? 
Aahon.  Well,  more  or  /ess,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is,"  Bee. 
b  And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 

In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven.] 
So  the  quarts  by  Roberts ;  the  folio  reads, — 

" he  do  not  mean  it,  it 

It  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 
Both  are  equally  unintelligible.    What  can  be  made  of,— 


LoB.  O   dear   discretion,  how   his  words   are 
suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  Uke  him,  that  for  a  tiicksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion  ;-^ 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven.** 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

LoB.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

LoB.  I  will  anon  ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a 
stomach. 

LoB.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.  [Exeunt. 


" he  do  not  mean  it,  it 

Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven  t" 

Mean  what  r    The  commentators  afford  us  no  assistance  here, 
although  the  sense  is  more  ambiguous  than  in  many  passages  on 
which  they  have  expended  whole  pages  of  comment.    The  al- 
lusion applies  to  the  belief  that  suffering  in  this  life  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  happiness  hereafter.    Haply  we  should  read  :— 
"  And  if  on  earth,  he  do  not  moan,  it  U 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven." 
The  meaning  of  Jessica  appears  to  be  this  :— It  is  meet  Bassanio 
live  virtuously ;  for,  possessing,  with  such  a  wife,  the  Joys  of 
paradise,  he  could  not  plead  suffering  here  as  an  atonement  for 
his  errors,  and,  in   reason,  therefore,  would  be  excluded  tnm 
heaven. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 


EfUer  the  Duke,  the  Alagiiificoes,  Antonio, 
Bassanio,  Gbatiano,  Saulbino,  Solanio, 
and  oiliers. 

DuKB.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  soiTy  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to 
answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's*  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  sujQfer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Solan.  He's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes,  my 
lord. 

•  Out  of  hit  cnvy'i  reaeh,-^)  Envy  U  so  comnionly  found  in 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  hatred  or  malice,  that  it  woultl  be 
supererogation  to  adduce  examples. 
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Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before 
our  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought 
I  Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
I  Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty : 
I  And  where**  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
,  (MTiich  b  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
I  Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 
I  But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant(l)  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint,* 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  tnun'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

(•)  First  folio, /iii<<. 
^  And  Mr  here— ]  Where  for  vherea*. 


ACT  IV.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCS5S  I. 


Sht.  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I 
purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  swoni, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'U  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I  'U  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour.     Is  it  answered  ? 
WTiat,  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  ban'd  ?     What,  are  you  answer'd  yet? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ;  (2) 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it*  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes.*     Now,  for  your 

answer. 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
'Why  he,  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  woollen  bagpipe, — but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 
As  to  offend  himself,**  being  offended  ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  wiU  not. 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  ag^unst  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  imfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not 
love? 

Sht.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not 
kill? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  firat. 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the 
Jew, 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  <i. 

»  for  affection, 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  Ukes,  or  loathes.] 

In  the  old  copies  this  troublesome  passage  is  ezhihited  thus:— 

"  And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 
Masters  of  passion  swayes  it  to  the  moode 
Of  what  it  iiJies  or  loathes." 

The  reading  we  select,  which  affords  a  good  meaning  with  less 
violence  to  the  original  text  than  any  other  proposed,  was  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  I'hirlby,  and  hat  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Singer 
and  Mr.  Knight.    Rowe  and  Pope  read,— 

'*  2iaiterl€Si pauion  sways  it  to  the  mood,'*  &c. 

Hawkins,— 

*• for  affections, 

Ma*ltrs  of  pastfion  sway  it,"  &c. 


And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may*  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  madef  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
WTien  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's:}: harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart. — ^Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  ux. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  render- 
ing none  ? 

Shy.  A\liat  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  piu-chas'd  slave, 
'V\Tiich,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them. — Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?     You  will  aoBwer, 
The  slaves  are  ours : — so  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  I 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice : 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer,  shall  I  have  it  ? 

DcjKE.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this 
court. 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
TVTiom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without, 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters.     Call  the  mes- 
senger.§ 


(•)  First  folio,  or  even,    (t)  First  folio  omits,  Whf  he  hua  madt, 
C)  First  foUo,  whak  (})  First  folio,  i 


Warburton,  Malone,  Ritson,  and  Heath,  abide  bv  the  ancient 
text,  and  Steevens  advocates  an  amendment  of  Waidron's,~ 

•* for  affection, 

Mietreu  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood,"  &c. 

The  true  source  of  the  difficulty,  however,  may  lie  neither  in 
matlere  nor  afeeticn,  but  in  the  comparatively  insignificant  pre- 
position, o/.  If  o/  is  a  misprint  for  our,  the  passage  would 
run,— 

" for  affection 

Masters  our  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes." 

b  As  to  offend  himself,  being  offended ;]    Modem  editors  point 
thUline,-  »  .J  1- 

"As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended,"— 
which  renders  it  near  akin  to  nonsense. 
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ACT  IV.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[£CEHE  L 


Bass.  Good  cheer,   Antonio  !      What,  man  ! 
courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tiunted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nebissa,  habited  like  a  Clerk, 

Duke.  Came  you,  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Neb.    From   both,  my  lord:    Bellario  greets 
your  grace.  [^Presents  a  letter, 

Bass.  "^Tiy  dost  thou  whet  diy  knife  so  ear- 
nestly? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt 
there. 

Gba.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harah 
Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  ;  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
make. 

Gba.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable*  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  fit)m  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond. 
Thou  but  oflFend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  : 
Bepair  thy  wit,  good  youth  ;  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  t  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  J  our  court : — 
Where  is  he  ? 

Neb.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart : — ^some  three  or  four 
•of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads. 


(•)  Old  copies,  inemecrable,  (f)  Pint  folio,  endleu. 

C)  First  folio,  ill. 

•  Take  your  place.]    In  the  representation  of  this  scene,  pic- 

torially,  or  on  the  stage,  it  seems  never  to  be  remembered  that 

Portia  throughout  the  trial  appears  as  a  Judge,  not  an  advocate, 

and  that  her  proper  place,  therefore,  is  on  the  judgment-«eat, 
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Your  grace  shall  understandy  thai  at  the 
receipt  of  your  letter^  I  am  very  side  :  hut  m  tks 
instant  that  your  messenger  camej  in  laving  md- 
tation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  .Rome;  hit 
name  is  Balthazar :  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Anient 
the  merchant:  we  turned  o^er  many  boot*  to- 
gether :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion  ;  which, 
bettered  with  his  oum  learning  (the  greatness 
wJicreof  I  cannot  enough  command),  comes  with 
him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grac^i 
request  in  my  stead,  I  beseech  yoUj  let  his  lack 
of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  estimation  ;  for  I  never  knew  so  youttg 
a  body  with  so  old  a  head,  I  leave  him  to  your 
gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  pub- 
lish his  commendation, 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he 
writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Tobtia,  for  Bai^thazab. 

Give  me  your  hand.    Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

PoB.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.        You  ai-e  welcome :  take  your  place.* 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  coort  ? 

Fob.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Wliich  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock^  both  stand 
forth. 

PoB.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Fob.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 
You  stand  within  his  danger,^  do  you  not  ? 

{_To  AxroNio. 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Fob.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Fob.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that 

Fob.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 


below  the  Duke's  throne,  rather  than  on  the  supposed  floor  of  the 
court  in  front  of  the  stage. 

b  You  itand  within  his  danger, — ]  That  is,  within  bis  power. 
To  be  in  debt  was  of  old  synonymous  with  being  in  iamatr. 
Ducange  explains  the  term  as  follows  :  **  Damper,  quidquid  Juri 
stricto,  atque  adco  confiscationi  obnoxlum  est." 


The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer,  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court*  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the   merchant 

there. 
Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !     I  crave  the 

law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

PoB.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 
Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the 

court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice. 


(*)  First  folio,  course. 


I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 

On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 

That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech 

you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Poa.  It  must  not  be;   there  is  no  power  in 
Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state  :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy.  a   Daniel   come   to  judgment !    yea,  a 
Daniel ! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee  I 
PoH.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 
PoR.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 

thee. 
Shy.  An  oath,  an   oath,  I  have  an  oath  in 
heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 
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ACT  IT.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICR 


[scon  L 


PoB.  Why,  this  hond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  hy  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  hy  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — ^Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound ;  I  charge  you  by  the  law^ 
Whereof  you  are  a  weU-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  giye  the  judgment. 

PoB.  Why  then,  thus  it  is  : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  O  noble  judge !  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Pea.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law, 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond  ; — 

Shy.  'Tis  veiy  true :  O  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

PoB.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast: 

So  says  the  bond  ; — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 

Pen.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
the  flesh? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

PoB.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do*  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  sot  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

PoB.  It  is  not  so  expressed,  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

PoB.  Come,J  merchant,  have  you  anything  to 
say? 

Ant.  But  little;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  pre- 
par'd. — 
Give  mc  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  weU  I 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  fortime  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  mc  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
TeU  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end, 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Bepent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  fncnd, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 


(•)  Fint  folio,  thoulJ.  (t)  First  folio,  Tt  U  not, 

(t)  Qttartos,  You. 
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For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

PoB.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for 
that. 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gba.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Nkb.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands :  I  hare 
a  daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  ! 

We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 

PoB.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine ; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  I 

PoB.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
broast ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — A  sentence !  come, 
prepare. 

PoR.  Tarry  a  little ; — ^there  is  something  else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  hero  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  Jiesh  : 
Take  then*  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  fledi ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Aro,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O   upright  judge!  —  Mark,   Jew; — O 
learned  judge  I 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law? 

PoB.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gba.  O   learned   judge  !  —  Mark,   Jew ;  —  a 
learned  judge  I 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then, — pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Hero  is  the  money. 

Pen.  Soft;— 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft ; — no  haste ; — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gba.  O  Jew  I  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

Pen.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  fl^. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 


(•)  First  folio,  Them  take. 


Hat  jast  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 

Or  leas,  than  a  just  pound, — ^be  it  but  so*  much 

Aa  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 

Or  the  diyision  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple, — ^nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confi8cate.(3) 

Gba.  a  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

PoB.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  for- 
feiture. 

Sht.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

Fob.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gba.  a  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Fob.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  t  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I  'U  stay  no  longer  question. 

Fob.  Tarry,  Jew ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 


(»)  Pint  foUo  omita,  but. 


(t)  Tint  toUo,  taken  io. 


•  ContriTe,— ]  In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
Shftkespeare  for  once  uses  eontrivt  in  its  scholastic  sense,  to  con- 
tume,  •peu'if  and  the  like,  from  the  Latin  eontero,  eontrivi.  Here 
and  elseirhere  it  means  to  teheme,  to  devise,  to  plot,  and  comes 
firom  the  old  French  compound,  eon{rouver.   As  an  example,  take 


It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive,* 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st : 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gba.  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

DuKV.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  aak  it : 


the  passage,  in  **  Julius  Caesar,"  Act  II.  Sc.  3  :— 

••  If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.'* 

And  that  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  I.  Sc.  5  :— 

"  Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Agalntt  thy  mother  aught." 
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ACT   IV.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCEXE  L 


For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humhleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 
PoB.  Ay,  for  the  state  ;  •  not  for  Antonio. 
Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not 
that: 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
PoB.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 
Gra.  a  halter  gratis  ;  nothing  else,  for  Grod's 

sake ! 
Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the 
court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,(4)  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 
Two  things  provided  more, — ^that  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this  ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

PoB.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou 

say? 
Shy.  I  am  content. 

PoR.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.    I  pray  you  give   me  leave  to  go  from 
hence : 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In   christening,   shalt   thou*   have   two 
godfathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten 

more,** 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  thef  font. 

[Exit  Shylock. 
Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  mej  to 

dinner. 
PoR.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon." 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  lebure  serves  you 
not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him, 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Tmin, 


(•)  First  folio,  ihou  shalt.  { \)  First  folio,  not  to  the. 

iX)  First  foUo,  with  me  home. 

ft  Ay,  for  the  state;]  "That  Is,  the  state's  moiety  may  be 
commuted  for  a  fine,  but  not  Antonio's."— Malone. 

b  Had  I  been  Judge,  Ihou  ehouldtt  hate  had  ten  more,—] 
Meaning  a  Jury  of  Ivelve  men,  to  condemn  him.  This,  as  Ma- 
lone  remarks,  was  an  oldjuke.  In  "  A  Dialogue  both  pleasant  and 
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Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I,  and  my  fneod. 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  ^  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

PoB.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied : 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  ; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again  ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  joa 
ftuther; 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  fee  :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you. 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

PoB.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will 
yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your 

sake; 
And,  for  your  love,   I'll    take  this  ring  firom 

you: — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand  ;  I  '11  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir  ? — alas  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

PoB.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this  ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on 
the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

PoB.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
wife; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

PoB.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 
[Exeunt  Pobtia  and  Nkbissa. 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring  y 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 


pietiftill,"  &c.,  by  Dr.  William  Bulleyne,  1564,  one  of  the  speaken 
says:— "I  did  see  him  aske  blessinge  to  XII.  godfiathers  st 
oncK." 

c  Your  grace  of  pardon.]    See  note  (a),  p.  361. 

d  Wefrefly  cope  uour  courteout  pains  withal.]  To  eope  seems 
to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  encounter  or  meet^  and  not  in  that 
of  exchange. 


ACT   IV.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[80£5£   ir. 


Be  valuQil  'gainst  jour  wife's  commaDdment. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him  ; 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  can'st, 
Unto  Antonio's  house : — awaj  !  make  haste. 

[Exit  Ghatiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  boUi 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.     [Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— Venice.     A  Street, 

Enter  Portia  and  Nebissa. 

Fob.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him 
this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it;  we'll  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbainds  home. 
This  deed  will  be,  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 


*  Upon  more  adrice,— ]  After  more  eonsideratiom. 

^  W* tkali kav0 old  twtaring,—]  "Of  this  common  augment*- 
tive  in  coUoqnial  language  there  are  various  instances  in  our 
author.    Thus,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : '— '  Here  will 


Enter  Gratiano. 

Gba.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice,* 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

PoB.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  fuithermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shy  lock's  house. 

Gba.  That  will  I  do. 

Nkb.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you  : — 

I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 

[Ande  to  Pobtia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

PoB.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have 
old  **  swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !  make  haste ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Neb.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this 
house  ?  [Exeunt, 


be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  King's  English.' 

Again,  in  'King  Henry  IV.'  (Part  II.  Act  II.  8c.  4):  • 

here  will  be  old  ntis.'     The  same  phrase  also  occurs  in  *  Mac- 
beth.' **— Sthtsm  i. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont.     A  Grove  before  Portia'«  House.O) 


Enter  Lobenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lob.  The  moon  shines  bright : — in  such  a  night 
as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  thej  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  mcthinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grrecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Je8.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lob.  In  such  a  night, 

Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .^on. 

LoB.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 
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Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lob.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come : 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 


Enter  Stephano. 

I^B.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Stkph.  a  friend. 

LoB.  A  fr'iend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I 
pray  you,  friend  ? 

Strph.  Stephdno   b   my  name;  and  I   bring 
word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont ;  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

LoB.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ? 


ACT  v.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCEKE  I. 


XiOB.  He  is  boty  nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
him. — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jeesica, 
And  eeremonioosly  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  fi)r  the  mistresB  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcklot, 

LiATTN.  Sola,  sola  I  wo  ha,  ho  1  sola,  sola  !^ 

Ix>B.  Who  calls  ? 

LiAUN.  Sola!  Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo, 
and  mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Lob.  Leave  hollaing,  man ;  here. 

Laun.  Sola  I  Where?  where? 

Lob.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news;  my 
master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  \^Exit, 

Lob.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect 
their  coming ; 
And  yet  no  matter : — Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephiino,  signify,  I*  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand : 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 

[^ExU  Stefhaxo. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinesf  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
StiU  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  :** 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ;(2) 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,$  we  cannot  hear  it. — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho  I  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [3/u«tc. 

Je8.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 
music. 

Lob.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 


(«)  Pint  folio  mnits,  /»  and  for  SUphano,  reads,  Stephen. 
( t)  Fint  foUo,  pattttu.  C )  First  folio,  in  it, 

*  Sola,  solal  wo  ba,  hoi  sola,  sola !]  Launcelot  is  imiUtlng  the 
horn  of  the  courier,  or  "  post,"  as  he  was  called,  who  always  wore 
that  appendage  suspended  firom  his  neck.  Thus,  in  "  The  Un- 
trussing  of  The  Humourous  Poet : " — 

"  The  King  will  hang  a  horn  aboui  Ihp  ueek. 
And  make  a  Po$i  of  thee.** 
So,  also,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2  :— 
"  Enter  Truewit  with  hit  horn, 
I  had  no  other  way  to  get  in  but  by  feigning  to  be  a  port." 
l>  Cherubins:]  This,  and  not  eherubimt,  (or,  properly,  cherubim,) 
was  the  frequent  orthography  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
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For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts,      [loud. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and   neighing 
A\Tiich  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood. 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shaU  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore,  the 
poet  [floods ; 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the*  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  aflections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nebissa  cU  a  distance. 

Fob.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall : 
IIow  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Neb.  A\lien  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Fob.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  tlicn  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music  I  hark  I 

Neb.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Fob.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect ;  * 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Neb.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Fob.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
lark. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
IIow  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  I — 
Feace,  ho !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,* 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  [^Afusic  ceases. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  the. 

e  Nothing  it  good,  I  tee,  without  respect ;]  By  retpeet,  in  this 

1»Iace,  is  meant,  regard,  attention,  eontideration.  When  the  mind 
s  pre-engaged,  it  is  influenced  but  little  by  the  beautiful  in  nature 
or  in  art : — 

**  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  it  attended." 
d  Peace,  ho  I  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,— ]  All  the  old 
copies  read, — 

"  Peace !  how  the  moon  sleeps,'*  frc. 
The  emendation  is  Malone's ;  and,  after  the  examples  of  this  ex- 
clamation which  he  has  cited  from  other  plays,  can  hardly  be 
disputed. 

»f2 


ACT  v.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICR 


[kssc  l 


*  A  <«eifcr<— ]  A  tucket  meant  a  flourish  on  a  truinpet,  perhitpi 
from  tbe  Italian  toccata,  or  the  Spanish  toedr ;  tocdr  trompeta, 
to  sound  1  trumpet. 

^  I  hear  hit  trumpet:]  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  persons  of  distinction,  when  visiting,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  trumpeter,  who  announced  their  approach  by  a  flourish  on 
his  instrument.  To  this  practice  we  often  find  aitasiou  iB  cod> 
temporary  writers. 
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Lor.  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deoeiv'd,  of  Portia. 

Fob.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows 
the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lob.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

PoB.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
welfare,  ' 

Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words.      | 
Are  they  retum'd  ?  ' 

Lob.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Fob.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo : — Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket*^  munds. 

Lob.  Your  husband  is  at  hand;  I    hear  his 
trumpet :  ** 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not. 

Fob.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight 
sick. 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  't  is  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is,  when  the  sun  is  hid. 


Unter  Bassakio,  Antonio,  Gbatiano,  and  their 
Followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Fob.  Let  me  give   light,  but  let  me  not  be 
light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 
Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to 
my  friend.— 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Fob.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound 
to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 
Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
Fob.  Sur,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

QtRA.  [^To  Nebissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear 
you  do  me  wrong ; 


In  fiuth,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clei^ : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Fob.  a    quarrel,   ho,    already !    what  'a    tie 
matter? 

(jba.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife.  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not  /* 

Nrb.  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  yom**  hour  of  death; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  ! — no,  God's  my  judge !  * 
The  clerk  will   ne'er  wear  hair   on's   fiice  that 
had  it. 

Gba.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Neb.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gba.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed*  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk  ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee ; 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him.  (jon. 

Fob.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  riveted  sot  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands, — 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiaoo, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An 'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand 
off. 
And  swear,  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it.      [Aside. 

Gba.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  avray 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clei^, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Fob.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

Fob.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 


(•)  First  folio,  M«. 


(f )  Old  text,  M  rirtttd. 

So  in  "The  Two 


e  And  leave  me  not!]   And  pive  me  not. 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  IV.  8c.  4  :— 

"  It  seems  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token." 
d  No,  God's  my  Judge !]   The  folio,  in  compliance  with  Act, 
S  Jae.  1,  reads,  but  well  I  know. 
I       •  A  imte  scrubbed  ftoy,— ]  That  is,  a  etunted  or  ahntbhed  hoy 


ACT   T.l 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[SCIENE  I. 


By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Neb.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

PoB.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  •  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
I'll  die  for 't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor ,(3) 
Which  did  reftise  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away  ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet 

lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  coui-tesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady  ; 
For,*  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have 

begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

PoB.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house : 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
\  '11  not  deny  him  anything  I  have, 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed  : 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me,  like  Argus ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'll  have  thatt  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Neb.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gba.  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him 
then. 


For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I    am    the    unhappy  subject    of   these 
quarrels. 

Fob.  Sir,  grieve  not  you;  you   are   welcome 
notwithstanding. 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Fob.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself : 
In  each  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his*  wealth  ;*• 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring. 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Poa.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him 
this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 
doctor ! 
•   Fob.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,t  Bassanio  ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Neb.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gba.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  high- 
ways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  ai-e  fair  enough : 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Fob.  Speak    not    so    grossly. — ^You    are    all 
amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor  ; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  but  e'en  now  retum'd ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon  ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly  : 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  I^chanccd  on  this  letter. 
i       Ant.  I  am  dumb. 


(•)  FIrit  folio,  ^M^. 


(f )  Pint  folio,  the. 


»  Contain  ths  r/it^,— ]  Hoid  or  retain  the  ring.  | 

*  For  hi*  wealth ;]  Thai  ii,  for  hii  »«"/,  adrantage,  prtuperHff. 
"  Wtattk"  Johnson  says.  *'  was.  at  that  time,  the  term  oppo.iite  to   | 


(•)  First  folio,  My.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  m«. 

advertttjf^  or  coXanufy."    Thus,  in  the  "  Litany :  "— 
"  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation  ;  in  all  time  of  our  toefillh.'* 
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ACT  v.] 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


[bceks  I. 


Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 
Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me 

cuckold  ? 
Neb.  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do 
it. 
Unless  he  live  until  he  he  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
WTien  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and 
living  ;* 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

PoB.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 
Neb.  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a 
fee. — 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 


•  X«/e,  and  living ;]  Living  signified  riches,  resources,  &c.  See 
Note  (d),  p.  203. 


From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lob.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Fob.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full.     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gba.  Let  it  be  so.     The  first  inter^gatory. 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That*  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor^s  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  hve,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.    [_Exeunt. 


{*)  First  folio,  Till. 


ILLUSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Bean  I.— 

J a  my  tekool-daytt  when  I  had  lotl  one  tha/t, 
J  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same /iphi 
The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  waich. 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and  by  adveniuring  both 
I  oft  found  both.] 
This  expedient  for  discoyering  a  stray  shaft  is  probably 
as  old  as  archery.     It  was  prescribed  by  P.  Crescentius 
in  his  "Treatise  de  A&ricultura,"  lib.  x.  cap.  zxviii.,  and 
is  mentioned  frequenUv  by  the  writers  of  our  author's 
affe.     ThxjB  in  Decker's   "  Villanies  discovered  by  Lau- 
thome  and  Candlelight :  *' — "  And  yet  I  have  seene  a 
Creditor  in  Prison  weepe  when  he  beheld  the  Debtor,  and 
to  lay  out  money  of  his  owne  purse  to  free  him :  he  shot  a 
second  arrow  to  find  the  first,*  4to.  1616.   Again,  in  Howel's 
Letters  ( "  Epistolee  Ho-Elianas  ") : — "  I  sent  you  one  of  the 
dd  current,  but  it  was  not  answered :  I  sent  another  of 
the  IStii,  like  a  second  arrow  tojitul  out  the  firsts  but  I  know 
not  what 's  become  of  either :  I  send  this  to  find  out  the 
other  two ;  and  if  this  faU,  there  shall  go  no  more  out  of 
my  Quiver."     LeUer  XV.,  19  Jnly,  1626.     And  in  Taylor 
the  Water  Poet's  "Kicksey  Winsey,  or,  a  Lerry  Come 
Twang,"  folio  1630,  p.  41  :— 

«  I,  like  a  bov  that  •hooting  with  a  bow 
Hath  lost  hit  shaft  where  weede*  and  bushel  growe: 
Who  having  aearch'd,  and  rak'd,  and  scrap'd,  and  tost, 
To  find  his  arrow  that  he  late  hath  lost ; 
At  last  a  crotchet  comes  into  his  braine, 
To  sUnd  at  bis  first  shooting  place  agalne: 
Then  shoots  and  Uis  another  arrow  Jtye, 
Neere  as  he  thinkes  his  other  shaft  may  lye : 
Thus  ventring,  he  perhaps  Andes  both  or  one, 
The  worst  is,  if  he  lose  both,  he  Andes  none." 

(2)  Scene  II. — The  county  Palatine.]  It  is  possible 
that  Shakespeare,  with  his  fondness  of  allusion  to  con- 
temporaneous events  and  characters,  referred  here  to  on 
individual  whose  career  would  be  familiar  enough  to  the 
public  of  that  period — the  Polish  Palatine  of  Siraoz,  Albert 
Laski,  a  nobleman  of  immense  possessions,  who  visited 
Enfi^land  in  1583,  and  was  received  b;^  Queen  Elizabeth 
wi£  unusual  distinction.  The  prodigality  of  this  Polonian 
is  said  to  have  been  so  extraordinary,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  enormous  fortime,  and 
was  fiun  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  notorious  alchymists, 
Dee  and  Kelly,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone.  *  In  company  with  these  men  and  their  families,  he 
returned  to  his  palace  near  Cracow,  and  there  began  ope- 
rations for  transmuting  iron  into  gold.  In  these  processes, 
the  already  deeply  mortgaged  estates  of  the  infatuated 
Count  were  in  a  short  time  swallowed  up ;  and  it  was  not 
until  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  that  the  credulous  dupe 
awoke  from  his  delusions,  and  dismissed  the  charlatans  m 
time  to  save  himself  from  utter  beggary. 

(3)  Scene  lll.-^hulochA  This  name,  it  has  been 
thought,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  appellation  Scialac, 
borne  in  the  poet's  dav  by  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  an  Italian  name,  Scialocca,  the 
change  of  which  into  Shylock  was  natural.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  n^me  current  among  the  Jews,  for,  at  the  end  of 
an  extremely  rare  tract,  c^ed  "A  Jewes  Prophesy,  or 


Newes  from  Rome  of  two  mightie  Armies  as  well  footomen 
as  horsmen,"  1607,  is  a  piece  entitled,  "Caleb  Shilock  his 
prophesie  forthe.yeere  1607,"  which  begins  as  follows: — 
**  Be  it  knowne  unto  all  men,  that  in  the  yeare  1 607,  when 
as  the  moone  is  in  the  watrye  signe,  the  world  is  like  to 
bee  in  great  danger;  for  a  learned  Jew  named  Caleb 
Shilock  doth  write  that,  in  the  foresaid  yeere,  the  sun 
shall  be  covered  with  the  dragon  in  the  morning,  from  five 
of  the  docke  untiU  nine,  and  will  appeare  likenre :  there- 
fore it  is  not  good  that  any  man  do  behold  the  same,  for 
by  beholding  tnereof,  hee  may  lose  his  sight."  Although 
pretending  to  be  a  prophecy  for  the  year  1607,  this  edition 
was  a  reprint  of  a  much  older  copy,  the  date  of  the  pre- 
dicted event  being  altered,  to  give  interest  to  the  publica- 
tion. 

(4)  Scene  III. — If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip.] 
That  is,  at  advantage.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  wrestling, 
and  in  its  metaphorical  sense  is  frequently  found  in  the  old 
authors.  Thus  Sir  John  Harington,  in  his  Translation  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  Booke  XLVL,  Stanza  117  :— 

"  Full  oft  the  valiant  knight  his  hold  doth  shift. 
And  with  much  prrttee  sleight  the  same  doth  sllppe; 
In  Ane  he  doth  applie  one  special  drift, 
ll?hich  was  to  get  the  Pagan  on  the  hippe; 
And  having  caught  him  right,  he  doth  him  lift. 
By  nimble  sleight,  and  in  such  wise  doth  trippe ; 
That  downe  he  threw  him,  and  his  fall  was  such, 
His  head-piece  was  the  Arst  that  ground  did  tuch." 

And  in  Bishop  Andrewes'  "Sermon  preached  before  the 
King's  Majesty  at  Whitehall,  1617 : '  ~''If  he  have  us  at 
the  advantage,  on  the  hip  as  we  say,  it  is  no  great  matter 
then  to  get  service  at  our  hands."  For  additional  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  phrase,  see  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol. 
VII.,  p.  375,  and  Mr.  Dyce's  "Remarks  on  Knight's  and 
Colliers  Shakespeare." 

(5)  Scene  III.— /«  the  Rialio.'\  There  were  in  ancient 
Venice  three  distinct  places  property  called  Rialto  ;  namely, 
the  island  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Grand  Canal ;  the 
Exchange  erected  on  that  island ;  and  the  Ponte  di  lUalto, 
which  connected  the  island  with  St.  Mark's  Quarter.  The 
first  of  these  places,  according  to  Dam,  received  the  name 
of  Rialto,  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  fishermen,  its 
height,  its  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  its  situation  in  the 
centre  of  a  basin.  If  this  conjecture  be  accurate,  the 
orimnal  name  was  perhaps  Rim  Alto,  a  hi^h  bank-shore, 
or  Kilevato,  an  elevated  margin ;  since  the  island  was  the 
highest,  and  probably  the  oldest,  of  those  in  the  lagune  to 
which  the  Veneti  fled.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  the 
church  of  San  Jacopo  was  erected  on  this  spot,  near  the 
fish-market ;  and  adjoining  to  it  wore  built  the  Fahbricche, 
a  series  of  edifices  connected  by  arcades,  employed  as  ware- 
houses and  custom-houses ;  in  the  open  space  opposite  to 
which  was  held  the  Exchange.  Sabellicus,  who  wrote  on 
Venetian  history  in  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that 
this  "most  noble  piazza"  was  crowded  from  morning  to 
night.  The  part  where  the  merchants  transacted  the  most 
weighty  and  important  affairs  was  near  the  double  nortioo 
at  the  end  of  tne  piazza,  opi>oHite  San  Jaoopo's  cnurch, 
where  the  Banco  Oiro  was  established. 

The  following  is  Coryat's  description  of  the  Rialto,  cr 
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Exchange,  aa  it  appeared  when  he  visited  Venice : — "  The 
Bialto  which  is  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  bridge  as  you 
oome  from  St.  Mark's,  is  a  most  stately  buildinfr,  oeing  the 
Exchange  of  Venice,  where  the  Venetian  ^pentlemen  and 
the  merchuits  doe  meete  twice  a  day,  betwixt  eleven  and 
twelve  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  and  betwixt  five  and 
sixe  of  the  clocke  in  the  aftemoone.  This  Rialto  is  of  a 
goodly  height,  built  all  with  bricke  as  the  palaces  are, 
adorned  with  many  faire  walkes  or  open  galleries  that 
I  have  before  mentioned,  and  hath  a  pretty  quadrangular 
court  adjoining  to  it.  But  it  is  inferior  to  our  Exchange  in 
London,  thouSi  indeede  there  is  a  farre  g^reater  quantity 
of  building   m   this  than  in  ours." — CoryaJtt  Cruditia 

(1611),  pTrep. 

(6)  My  Jewish  galerdint.]  A  gaberdine  was  a  lai^e 
loose  doak,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  habiliment, 
aa  worn  by  the  Jews,  was  in  any  respect  different  from 
that  in  ordmaiy  use,  though  Mr.  Halliwell  observes,  "  Ac- 
cording to  a  memorandum,  the  source  of  which  is  unlmown 
to  me,  Shylock  '  should  assuredly  wear  a  lan?e  red  cross, 
embroidered  upon  his  shoulder,  the  senate  of  Venice  having 
passed  an  edict  to  mortify  the  Jews — ^many  of  whom 
quitted  their  territory  to  avoid  its  infliction — ^that  no 
Israelite  should  appear  upon  the  Rialto  without  the 
emblem  or  badge  above  specified.*"  The  distinguishing 
pe&uliarity  in  the  costume  of  the  Jews,  as  we  leam  from 
Coryat,  was  the  colour  of  their  head  gear;  those  bom 
in  the  western  part  of  the  worid  being  compelled  to 
wear  red  hats,  and  those  in  the  east  yeUow  turbans,  or 
bonnets : — **  I  was  at  the  place  where  the  whole  frater- 


nity of  the  Jews  dwelleth  together,  which  is  called  tht 
Ghetto,  being  an  Hand :  for  it  is  inclosed  round  aboai 
with  water.  It  is  thought  there  are  of  them  in  sU  fin 
and  sixe  thousand.  They  are  distinguished  and  disoened 
from  the  Christians  by  their  habites  on  thmr  heads :  for 
some  of  them  doe  weare  hats  and  those  redde,  only  that 
Jewes  that  are  borne  in  the  Westeme  parts  of  the  worid, 
as  in  Italy,  &c.,  but  the  easteme  Jewes,  being  othra-vve 
called  the  Levantine  Jewes  which  are  borne  inHienisalai, 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  &c,  weare  turbenta  upon  tbar 
heads,  as  the  Turkes  do :  but  the  difference  is  this ;  the 
Turices  weare  white,  the  Jewes  yellow.  By  that  word 
turbent  I  understand  a  rowle  of  fine  linnen  wiapped  to- 
gether upon  their  heads,  which  serveth  them  instead  of 
hats,  whereof  many  have  bin  often  wome  by  the  Tozkei 
in  London."— Cory AT'8  Crudities  (ed.  1611,  p.  ISOK  As 
Shylock  was  a  Levantine  Jew,  he  should  be  lepretMnted 
with  a  yellow  turban  or  bonnet. 

(7)  Scene  III.— If  he  should  break  his  day.]  Tb  bnak 
his  day  was  the  current  expression  formeriy  to  imply  \ 
breach  of  contract.  "  Evexy  day  he  surveighs  his  frroundi 
and  the  buttals  therof,  lest  there  be  any  incroaching  «r 
any  thing  remov'd.  If  any  debtor  mists  his  day  but  a 
minute,  nee  is  sure  to  pay  soundly  for  forbearance: 
besides  usurie  upon  usury,  if  he  continue  it."  —CharoHen 
qf  TheophrastuSf  translated  by  Healet.  So,  also,  in 
"The  Fayre  Mayde  of  the  Exchange,"  1607,  Act  11. 
Sc.  2:— 

"If  you  do  break  pour  dagt  ssinre  yourself. 
That  I  will  take  the  forfeit  of  your  bond.*' 


ACT  U. 


(1)  SOBNE  I.— Lead  me  to  the  caskets.}— The  incident  of 
the  caskets  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  derived,  di- 
rectly or  remotely,  from  a  story  in  the  Lajtin  "Gesta 
Romanorum,"  which  relates  that  a  certain  king  of  Apulia 
sent  his  daughter  to  be  married  to  the  only  son  of  Anselmo 
the  emperor,  and  that  the  ship  in  which  she  sailed  was 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board  lost  except  the  princess.  After 
undergoing  some  incredible  adventures,  the  lady  reaches 
the  court  of  the  emperor,  her  destined  faUier-in-Iaw : — 

"Tlien  was  the  emperour  right  glad  of  her  safety  and 
oomming,  and  had  great  compassion  on  her,  saying :  Ah 
fairs  lady,  for  the  love  of  my  sonne  thou  hast  suffered 
much  woe,  neverthelesse  if  thou  be  worthie  to  be  his  wife, 
soone  shall  I  prove. 

"And  when  he  had  thus  said,  he  commanded  to  bring 
forth  three  vesseb,  the  first  was  made  of  pure  gold,  beset 
with  precious  stones  without,  and  within  full  of  dead 
mens  bones,  and  thereupon  was  ingraven  this  posey : 
Who  so  chooseth  me  shall  finde  thiit  he  deserveth. 

"The  second  vessel  was  made  of  fine  silver,  filled  with 
earth  and  wormes,  and  the  Superscription  was  thus: 
whoso  chooseth  me  shall  find  that  his  nature  desireth. 

"The  third  vessel  was  made  of  lead,  full  within  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  superscription,  Who  so  chooseth 
me  shall  finde  that  God  hath  disposed  to  him. 

"These  three  vessels  the  emperour  shewed  to  the 
maiden  and  said,  Lo,  here  daughter,  these  be  faire  vessels, 
tf  thou  choose  one  of  these,  wherein  is  profit  to  thee  and 
to  other,  then  shalt  thou  have  my  sonne :  but  if  thou 
choose  that  wherem  is  no  profit  to  thee  nor  to  none  other, 
soothly  thou  shalt  not  marrie  him! 

"When  the  inayden  saw  this,  she  lift  up  her  hands  to 
God  and  said:  Thou  Lord  that  knowest  all  things,  grant 
me  grace  this  hours  so  to  choose,  that  I  may  receive  the 
•"Perours  sonne.  And  with  that  shoe  beheld  the  first 
I22S  SSl?*  which  was  engraven,  and  road  the  super- 
ioiption.  Who  db  chooseth  me,  &c.  saying  thus :  Though 
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this  vessel  be  full  precious  and  made  of  pure  gold,  nevei^ 
thelesse  I  know  not  what  is  within,  and  therefore  my  dean 
lord,  this  vessel  will  I  not  choose. 

"  And  then  shee  beheld  the  second  vessel  that  was  of 
pure  silver,  and  read  the  superscription.  Who  so  chooseth 
mee  shall  finde  that  his  nature  desireth.  Thinking  ihm 
within  her  selfe,  If  1  choose  this  vessel,  what  is  within  it  I 
know  not,  but  well  I  wot  there  shall  I  finde  that  natore 
desireth,  and  my  nature  desireth  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
therefore  this  vessel  will  I  not  choose.  When  she  had 
scene  these  two  vesseb,  and  given  an  answers  as  touohisg 
them,  shee  beheld  the  third  vessell  of  lead,  and  rsad  the 
superscription,  Who  so  chooseth  mee,  shall  finde  that  God 
hath  disposed.  Thincking  within  her  selfe  this  vessel  is 
not  passing  rich,  nor  throughly  precious:  neverthelesse, 
the  superscription  saith :  Who  so  chooseth  mee,  shall  finds 
that  God  hath  disposed :  and  without  doubt  God  never 
disposeth  any  harme,  therefore  now  I  will  choose  this 
vessell,  by  the  leave  of  God. 

"  When  the  emperour  saw  this,  hee  said,  0  faire  may- 
den  open  thy  vessell,  and  see  if  thou  hast  well  obosen  or 
no.  And  when  this  yong  lady  had  opened  it,  she  found  it 
full  of  fine  gold  and  precious  stones,  like  as  the  emperoor 
had  told  her  before. 

"And  then  said  the  emperour,  0  mydeere  daughter, 
because  thou  hast  wisely  chosen,  therefore  shalt  thou 
marry  my  sonne.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  ordained 
a  marriage,  arid  married  them  together  with  great  so- 
lempnitie  and  much  honour,  and  they  lived  peaoeabfy 
a  long  time  together."  —  Abridged  from  a  Irandation 
by  Robert  Robinson,  in  Mr.  Colueb's  Shaktspettrt* 
Library,  vol.  II.  p.  102. 

(2)  Scene  II.— -^€r«'*  a  simple  Um  of  Y<-]  ChirooMB- 
tically,  the  linea  vita,  or  line  qf  life,  is  the  indeot^oo 
which  runs  round  the  root  of  the  thumb,  <^<4??JLj^ 
the  fi^m  of  the  hand.    In  an  ancient  MS.  posMMed  by 
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Mr.  HaUiwell,  we  are  told,  "  Hit  ys  to  know  yf  the  lyne  of 
the  lyf  streoche  to  the  wryst,  and  that  it  be  of  good 
ooloure  sufficiently,  it  is  a  aigne  of  long  lyf.  Yf  it  be 
short,  it  ys  a  signe  of  short  lyf."  If  this  authority  be 
correct,  we  were  not  strictly  so  in  stating  that  the  table 
signified  the  palm  of  the  hand.  (See  Note  («),  p.  404.) 
"llie  lyne  that  begyniyth  under  the  litiUe  fynger  and 
streocheth  toward  the  rote  of  the  fynger  next  the  thombe, 
ys  cleped  meTualit  that  is,  the  table."  But  another  writer 
on  palmistry  says,  "The  space  between  the  natural  line 
and  the  line  of  fortune  is  called  nunta,  the  table." — 
Samson's  Polwraphtce,  1675. 

The  table  line,  or  line  qf  fortune,  then,  is  the  line  run- 
ning from  the  fore-finger  below  the  other  three  fingers  to 
the  side  of  the  hand.  The  natural  line  is  the  line  which 
curves  in  a  different  direction,  through  the  middle  of  the 
palm ;  and  the  line  of  life,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the 
circular  line  surroimmng  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The 
space  between  the  two  former  lines  being  technically 
Imown  as  the  table. 

(3)  Scene  II.— 

Nay  more,  while  grace  is  eaying,  hood  mine  etfet 
Thus  urith  my  hat,  and  tigh,  and  tay  Amen.] 

The  practice  of  wearing  the  hat  at  meals,  and  especially  at 
ceremonial  feasts,  was  probably  derived  from  tne  age  of 
chivalry.  In  the  present  day,  at  the  installation  banquet 
of  the  Knights  of  the  (barter,  all  the  Knights  Companions 
wear  their  hats  and  plumes.  It  appears  to  have  been 
usual  formerly  for  all  persons  above  the  rank  of  attend- 
ants to  keep  on  their  bats  at  the  dinner-table.  Lilly,  in 
his  Autobiography,  gives  an  edifying  account  of  bis 
wooing  his  widowed  mistress,  who  finally  signified  her 
acceptance  of  his  suit  by  making  him  sit  down  with  her 
to  dmner  with  his  hat  on.  And  the  custom  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following : — **  Roger  the  Canterburian, 
that  cannot  Say  Grace  for  his  meat  with  a  low-crowned 
hat  before  his  face :  or  the  character  of  a  prelatical  man 
i^eoting  gn^^eat  heighths.  Newl^  written  by  G.  T.  Lond. 
mn.  4to."  As  also,  from  the  Recipe  for  Drosstnga  Knuckle 
of  Veal,  sent  by  Dr.  Delany  to  Swift  :— 
"  Then  ikimminff  the  flit  off. 
Say  Grace  with  your  bat  off." 


(4)  Scene  Ylll,—l%at  in  a  gondola.^  A  good  account 
of  the  gondola,  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time,  is  found 
in  Coryat's  "Crudities,"  ed.  1611,  pp.  170,  171.  "The 
channels  which  are  called  in  Latin  eurtpi,  or  cutujaria^  that 
is,  pretty  little  armes  of  the  sea,  because  they  ebbe  and 
flow  every  sixe  houres,  are  very  singular  ornaments  to  the 
dtie,  through  the  which  they  runne  even  as  the  veynes 
doe  through  the  body  of  a  man,  and  doe  disgorge  into  the 
Canal  il  grande,  which  is  the  oommon  receptacle  of  them 
all.  They  impart  two  principall  commodities  to  the  citie, 
the  one  that  it  carryeth  away  all  the  garbi^  and  filth- 
inesse  that  falleth  into  them  from  the  citie,  which  by 
meanes  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water,  is  the 
sooner  conveighed  out  of  the  channels,  though  indeede 
not  altogether  so  well,  but  that  the  people  doe  eilsoones 
adde  their  own  indua^  to  dense  and  purge  them :  the 
other  that  they  serve  the  Venetians  in  stead  of  streetes  to 
passe  with  farre  more  expedition  on  the  same,  then  they 
can  do  on  their  land  streetes,  and  that  by  certaine  litUs 
boates,  which  they  call  gondolas,  the  fiiyrest  that  ever 
I  saw  in  any  place.  For  none  of  them  are  open  above,  but 
feirelv  covered,  first  with  some  fifteene  or  sixteene  little 
round  pieces  of  timber  that  reach  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  make  a  pretty  kinde  of  arch  or  vault  in  the 
gondola ;  then  with  mire  black  cloth  which  is  turned  up 
at  both  ends  of  the  boate,  to  the  end  that  if  the  passenger 
meaneth  to  be  private,  he  may  draw  downe  the  same,  and 
after  row  so  secretly  that  no  man  can  see  him  :  in  the  in- 
nde  the  benches  are  finely  covered  with  blacke  leather, 
and  the  bottomes  of  many  of  them,  together  wiUi  the 
sides  imder  the  benches,  are  •very  neatly  garnished  with 
fine  linnen  cloth,  the  edge  whereof  is  laced  with  bonelaoe : 
the  ends  are  beautified  with  two  pretty  and  ingenuous 
devices.  For  each  end  hath  a  crooked  thing  made  in  the 
forme  of  a  dolphin's  tayle,  with  the  fins  very  artificially 
represented,  and  it  seemeth  to  be  tiimed  over.  The  water- 
men that  row  these  never  sit  as  ours  doe  in  London,  but 
alwaies  stand,  and  that  at  the  farther  end  of  the  gondola, 
sometimes  one,  but  most  commonly  two;  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  altogether  as  swift  as  our  rowers  about 
I^ondon.  Of  these  gonaolaes  they  say  there  are  ten  thousand 
about  the  dtie,  whereof  sixe  thousand  are  private,  serving 
for  the  gentlemen  and  others;  and  foure  thousand  for 
mercenary  men,  which  get  their  living  by  the  trade  of 
rowing." 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I. — It  was  my  tur^oise.}  The  tui-quoise  was 
esteemed  predous  of  old,  not  alone  from  its  rarity  and 
beauty,  but  on  account  of  the  imaginary  properties  attri* 
buted  to  it.  Among  other  virtues,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  to  quell  enmity,  and  reconcile  man  and  wife ;  and 
to  possess  the  inestimable  quality  of  forewarning  its  wearer, 
if  any  evil  approached  him: — "The  turkesse  doth  move 
when  there  is  any  peril  prepared  to  him  that  weareth 
it."  Fenton's  Certain  Secrete  Wonders  of  Katare,  1569. 
"TuroolB,"  says  Swan,  1635,  "is  a  compassionate  stone: 
if  the  wearer  of  it  be  not  well,  it  changeth  colour,  and 
looketh  pale  and  dim ;  but  increaseth  to  his  perfeotnesse,  as 
the  wearer  reoovereth  to  his  health." 

(2)  Scene  II.— TAe  scull,  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre.] 
The  fashion  of  wearing  false  hair  seems  to  have  been  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies  of  the  beau-monde  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  have  exposed  them  to  unceasing  raillery 
and  sarcasm  from  contemporary  pens.  The  crabbed 
Stubbea  avers  that  it  was  the  practice  to  decoy  children 
who  had  beautifiil  hair  to  some  secluded  spot  and  there 


despoil  them  of  their  envied  locks.  Even  the  dead,  as 
Shakespeare  tells  us  here  and  elsewhere,  were  pillaged,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  occasioned  by  this  morbid  vanity : — 

*' —  The  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ! " 

Sonnet  68. 

"  The  hair  thus  obtained,"  says  Drake,  "  was  often  dyed 
of  a  sandy  colour,  in  complement  to  the  Queen,  whose  locks 
were  of  that  tint ;  and  these  false  ornaments,  or  '  thatches,' 
as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  'periwigs.* "  (See  note 
(8),  p.  44.) 

(3)  Scene  II.— For  me,  three  thousand  ducats.]  In  Venice 
there  were  two  sorts  of  ducats :  one,  the  ducat  de  Banco, 
worth  4s.  id. ;  the  other,  of  St.  Mark,  valued  at  about 
2s.  lOd.  The  ducat  took  its  name,  according  to  some,  from 
the  legend  on  it : — 

"Sit  tihi,  Christi,  datus,  quem  tu  regis,  iste  Dueatus." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


(4)  Scene  V. — Thus  when  I  tknn  Seylla,  your  father, 
I  fall  into  Charybdit,  your  mother.]  The  fiamoufl  old 
proTerbial  line, 

"  Incidia  in  Scyllam,  cnpienc  TiUre  Charybdim," 

is  said  to  hare  origiiially  appeared  in  the  Latin  poem, 
"  Alexandreis  sive  Gesta  Alezandri  Magni,"  by  Fhilip 
Gualtier ;  there  applied  to  Darius,  who,  escaping  from 
Alexander,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Beesus.    The  proTorb 


itself,  however,  has  been  pointed  oat  in  a  much  older 
writer,  St.  Augustine,  in  Joan.  Evan?.,  TmcL  zxxri.  §  9: 
"Ne  itenim  quasi  fugiens  Charybdiin,  in  Scyllam  in- 
curras."  Again: — "A  Charybdi  quidem  evaaisti,  sed  in 
Scyllsais  scopulis  naufraffasti.  In  medio  naviga,  utnimqiM 
perioulosum  latus  evita.  It  was  common  in  Kngliah  books 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Mr.  HaUiwell 
quotes  an  old  Somenetshire  saying  to  a  similar  efiect^ — 
''He  got  out  of  the  muxy  and  fell  into  the  pucksy." 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  I.— ^  royal  merchant.]  This  epithet  is 
strictly  appropriate,  a  roval  merchant  being  one  who 
tranaactea  the  commercial  business  of  a  sovereign.  Thus 
King  John  calls  Brand  de  Doway,  "  homo  noster  et  domi- 
nicus  mercator  noster ; "  and  on  the  same  account,  the 
fiunous  Greshiun  was  ordinarily  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  roycU  merchant.  About  the  period  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  this  play,  there  was  at  F^ermo  a  celebrated  mer- 
chant called  Antonio,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  at 
one  time  two  kingdoms  mortgaged  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  (See  Hunter's  "New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare.") 


(2)  Scene  I. — Some  men  (here  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig.] 
By  a  gO'Ving  pig  Shakespeare  may  have  meant  a  pig 
roasted  for  the  table.  Thus,  in  Nash's  **  Pierce  Penny- 
lesse  hii  Supplication  to  the  Devil : " — ''  The  causes  oon- 
ductixig  unto  wrath  are  as  diverse  as  the  actions  of  a  man's 
life.  Some  will  take  on  like  a  madman,  if  they  see  njng 
eome  to  the  table."  So,  in  Fletcher^s  play  of  "The  Elder 
Brother,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — "  And  they  stand  gaping  like 
a  roasted  pig."  Again,  in  Webster's  "  Dutchess  of  Malfi," 
Act  III.  Sc.  2,  16& : — "  He  could  not  abide  to  see  a  pig's 
hwd  gapina  ;  I  thought  your  grace  would  find  him  a  Jew." 
In  the  "  Newe  MetamorphosiB,"  a  poem  quoted  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,  and  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
are  some  singular  instances  of  antipathy : — 

"  I  knewe  the  like  by  one  that  nould  endure 
To  see  a  gooie  come  to  the  table  luie ; 
Some  cannot  brooke  to  se  a  custard  e  there, 
Some  of  a  cheese  doe  ever  stand  in  feare ; 
And  I  knowe  one,  if  she  tobacco  see, 
Or  smels  the  same,  she  swoone s  imediately : 
The  like  of  roses  I  have  heard  some  tell, 
Touch  but  the  skyn  and  presently  'twill  swell, 
And  growe  to  blisters :  the  reason  it  is  this, 
Twlxt  them  and  these  there's  such  antithisis." 

(3)  Scene  l.—Thou  diest^  and  all  thy  goods  are  confis- 
cate.] In  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  Antonio's  trial,  we 
have  a  curious  picture  of  Italian  manners  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  one  wnich  shows  that  the  most  esteemed  forensic 
talent  of  the  period,  consisted  less  in  sound  legal  knowledge, 
than  in  the  subtle  aciunen  which  could  discover  a  flaw  in  an 
indictment,  or  detect  an  unsuspected  omission  in  a  bond. 
Portia  here  brings  forth  at  bist  the  most  fatal  cham 
against  Shylock,  that  namely  by  which  he  had  already 
forfeited  both  property  and  Ufe,  after  the  validity  of  the 
deed  had  been  overthrown  and  the  cause  actually  gained, 
bv  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  overlooked  impossibilities. 
Firstly,  she  urges, 

'<  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  Jot  of  blood." 

And  then, 

<• In  the  cutting  of  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate." 

Finally,  she  requires  the  plaintiff  to  cut  off  at  once  the 
precise  weight,  not  tlie  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  more 
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or  less  than  an  exact  pound.  After  all  these  objections  had 
been  urged  and  admitted,  she  adduces  the  Venetian  law 
which  imide  the  whole  ti«nsaction  a  criminal  offence  In- 
volving the  penaltv  of  forfeiture  and  death.  In  these  two 
distinct  parts  of  tne  pleading,  we  may  fancy  we  can  per> 
ceive  the  operations  of  two  different  minds ;  Doctor  Bel- 
lario,  of  Pfedua,  and  Portia,  of  Belmont.  To  the  former 
may  be  attributed  the  sound  and  irresistible  legal  attack 
upon  the  sanguinary  bond ;  as  appears  to  be  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  the  courts, — "We  turned  o'er  many  books 
together :  he  is  fumish'd  with  my  opinion."  But  it  seems 
alM>  as  if  the  female  wit  of  Portia  may  be  traced  in  the 
ingenious  perception  of  the  less  criminal  objections  which 
first  gained  the  cause ;  and  that  the  old  advocate  covertly 
alludes  to  it  in  the  words,  "  better'd  with  his  own  learning 
(the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend).** 

There  is,  in  Mr.  Boeers'  volimie  of  Italy,  a  charming  dd 
Italian  story,  entitled  "The  Bag  of  Gold,"  which  bad 
been  rekited  to  the  author  by  a  retired  cardinal,  and  which, 
as  he  says,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tale  oi  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is  altogether  too  long  to  be 
extracted  entire,  and  the  reader  will  probably  thank  us 
for  sending  him  to  the  book ;  but  as  it  especially  iUus- 
trates  the  ancient  Italian  practioe  of  gaining  a  cause  by 
ingenious  sophistry,  we  shall  abstract  the  narrative  and 
give  the  conclusion. 

Three  of  the  half-robber  soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  desired  to  leave  a  stolen  bag  of  gold 
with  the  hostess  of  a  small  inn  called  the  White  Cross,  on 
the  road  to  Bologna.  They  drew  up  an  acknowledgment 
for  it,  which  she  signed,  undertaking  to  deliver  it  when 
applied  for ;  "  but  to  be  delivered,  these  were  the  words, 
not  to  one,  nor  to  two,  but  to  the  three  ;  words  wisely  intro- 
duced hj  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  knowing  what  they 
knew  of^  each  other."  After  they  had  gone,  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  Venetian,  returned,  and  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  set  his  seal  on  the  bag  as  the  othen  bad 
done.  She  placed  it  before  him  for  the  purpose,  but  being 
at  the  same  moment  called  awav  to  receive  a  guest,  when 
she  came  back  the  soldier  and  the  money  were  gone.  The 
other  two  robbers  soon  after  claimed  the  gold ;  and  as  t 
was  not  forthcoming,  they  commenced  a  process  against 
the  hostess  on  her  written  acknowledgment.  In  great 
distress,  she  sent  her  daughter  to  several  advooutee  to 
defend  her  ;  but  some  of  them  demanded  too  large  a  fee, 
others  were  already  retained  against  her :  all  considered 
the  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  tried  was  to  come  on  the 
next  day. 

It  happened  that  the  hostess'  daughter  had  a  lover, 
Lorenzo  Martelli,  who  was  a  law-student  of  great  promise 
and  already  at  the  bar,  though  he  had  never  spoken  :  and 
he  volunteered  his  hearty  support.  The  trial  came  on,  the 
claim  was  proved, — ^there  was  no  defence  made  by  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  judges  were  about  to  give  sentence,  when 
Lorenzo  rose  and  admessed  the  court  "Much  has  been 
said,"  he  pleaded,  "on  the  sacred  nature  of  the  obligation, 
and  we  acknowledge  it  in  its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled, 
and  to  the  last  letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we 
require.    But  to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  f 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENT& 


What  says  the  bond  7  Not  to  one,  not  to  two,  but  to  ths 
three.  Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  claim  it."  From  that 
day, — for  who  can  doabt  the  issue-? — none  were  sought, 
none  employed,  but  the  tubUe,  the  eloquent  Lorenzo. 


(4)  ScWfE  I.— 


-  So  he  vill  let  me  have 


The  other  half  in  «u«.] 
"That  %  in  trust  for  Shvlook  during  his  hfe,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  it  at  ms  death  to  Lorenso.  ^  Some 
critics  explain  in  use,  upon  interest — a  sense  which  the 
phrase  certainly  sometimes  bore ;  but  that  interpretation 
IS  altogether  inoonsiBtent,  in  the  present  passage,  with'^e 
generosity  of  Antonio's  character.  In  oonreyances  of  land, 


where  it  is  intended  to  gi^e  the  estate  to  any  person  after 
the  death  of  another,  it  is  necessary  that  a  tnird  person 
should  be  possessed  of  the  estate,  and  the  uee  be  declared 
to  the  one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  or  the  estate  to 
the  future  possessor  would  be  rendered  insecure.  This  is 
called  a  conveyance  to  uses,  and  the  party  is  said  to  be 
possessed,  or  rather  eeieed  to  the  use  of  sudi  an  one,  or  to 
the  use  that  he  render  or  convey  the  land  to  such  an  one, 
which  is  expressed  in  law  French  by  the  terms  leisie  cd 
use,  and  in  Latin,  teititus  in  usum  alicujus,  viz.,  A  B,  or 
C  D.  This  latter  phrase  Shakespeare  has  rendered  with  all 
the  strictness  of  a  technical  convevancer,  and  has  made 
Antonio  desire  to  have  one-half  of  Shvlock's  goods  in  use,—' 
to  render  it  upon  his,  Shylook's,  death  to  Lorenzo." — 
Akon. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  1,-~A  Cfrove  before  Portia**  houu,]  "  The 
'  poet's  pen '  has  nowhere  given  more  striking  proof  of  its 
power  than  in  the  scene  of  the  garden  of  Belmont.  We 
find  ourselves  transported  into  the  grounds  of  an  Italian 
pcdazzo  of  the  very  first  clam,  and  we  soon  perceive  them 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  almost  boundless  extent. 
It  is  not  a  garden  of  parterres  and  flowers,  but  more  like 
Milton's  '  paradise,'  rull  of  tall  shrubs  and  loft^  trees— 
the  tidip-tree,  the  poplar,  and  the  cedar.  But  it  is  not, 
like  Milton's,  agarden  in  which  the  hand  of  Nature  is 
alone  visible.  There  are  terraces  and  flights  of  steps,  cas- 
cades and  fountains,  broad  walks,  avenues  and  risings, 
with  alcoves  and  banquetting-houses  in  the  rich  archi- 
tecture of  Venice.  It  is  evening:  a  fine  evening  of 
summer,  which  tempts  the  masters  of  the  scene  to  walk 
abroad  and  enjoy  the  breezes  which  ruffle  the  gentle 
foliage.  The  moon  ia  in  the  heavens,  full  orbed  and 
■fining  with  a  steadv  lustre ;  no  light  clouds  disturbing 
the  deep  serene.  On  the  green  sward  fall  the  ever- 
changing  shadows  of  the  lofty  trees,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fiedries  sporting  by  the  moonlight ;  where  trees 
are  not  the  moonbeams  sleep  upon  the  bank.  The 
distant  horn  is  heard ;  and  even  sweeter  music  floats  upon 
the  breeze."— HuiTTEB'B  New  Illustrations,  <frc 

(2)  Scene  h—Sueh  harmonv  it  in  immortal  sottls.] 
**  Touching  musical  harmony,"  ooserved  Hooker,  "  whether 
by  instrument  or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  or  low 
sounds  in  a  due  proportionable  disposition,  such,  notwith- 
standing, is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  efiects  it 
hath  in  every  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  betm  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself  by 
nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony." 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  5. 

(8)  Scene  I. — No  woman  had  it,  hut  a  civil  doctorA  In 
the  Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni,  with  which  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  Shakespeare  was  in  some  way  acquainted, 


this  pleasant  little  incident  about  the  ring  forms  a  part  of 
the  story.  The  tale  la  much  -too  long  to  be  given  m  full, 
but  the  following  analysis  of  it,  extrwsted  from  Dunlop's 
"  History  of  Fiction,"  preserves  enough  of  the  original  to 
show  that  it  was  oloeelv  connected  with  the  bondmble  in 
"  The  Merchant  of  Vemce."  A  young  man,  named  Qian- 
netto,  is  adopted  by  Ansaldo,  a  rich  Venetian  merchants 
He  obtains  permission  to  go  to  Alexandria,  and  sets  sail  in 
a  ship  richly  laden.  On  ms  voyage  he  enters  the  port  of 
Belmont^  where  a  lady  of  great  wealth  resided,  and  who 
announced  herself  as  the  prize  of  any  person  who  could 
enjoy  her.  Giannotto  is  entertained  in  her  palace,  and 
having  partaken  of  wine  purposely  mixed  with  soporific 
ingrements,  he  falls  asleep  on  going  to  bed,  and  his  vessel 
is  confiscated  next  morning,  according  to  the  stipulated 
conditions.  He  returns  to  Venice,  fits  out  a  vessel  richly 
loaded,  for  Belmont^  and  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
third  time,  Ansaldo  is  forced  to  borrow  ten  thousand  ducats 
ttom  a  Jew,  on  condition  of  his  creditor  being  allowed  to 
take  a  pound  of  flesh  firom  his  body  if  he  did  not  pay  by 
a  certam  time.  Giannetto's  expedition  is  now  more 
fortunate.  He  obtains  the  lady  in  marria^,  bv  refraining 
from  the  wine,  according  toa  mnt  he  received  m>m  a  wait- 
ing maid.  Occupied  with  his  bride,  he  fotgets  the  bond  oi 
Ansaldo  till  the  day  it  is  due :  he  then  hastens  to  Venice, 
but  as  the  time  had  elapsed  the  Jew  refuses  to  accept  ten 
times  the  money.  At  this  crisis  the  new-married  lady 
arrives  dieiguised  as  a  lawyer,  and  announces,  as  was  the 
custom  in  Italy,  that  she  had  come  to  decide  difficult 
cases :  for  in  that  age,  delicate  points  were  not  determined 
by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  provinces,  but  by  doctors  of 
law  who  were  called  fix>m  Bologna,  and  other  places  at  a 
distance,  l^e  pretended  lawyer  being  consulted  on  the 
dum  of  the  Jew,  decides  that  he  is  entitled  to  insist  on 
the  pound  of  fleah,  but  that  he  should  be  beheaded  if  he 
draw  one  drop  of  blood  from  his  debtor.  The  judge  then 
takes  from  Giannetto  Ids  marriage-ring  as  a  fee,  and  after- 
wards banters  him  in  her  own  dutracter  for  having  parted 
with  it. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


''  The  '  Merchant  of  Venice '  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  perfect  works :  popular  to  an  extraoidinary 
degrte,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the  stage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wonder  of  ingenuity  and  art  for  the  reflecting  critic.    Shylock,  the  Jew,  is  one  of  the  inimitable 
master-pieces  of  characterization  which  are  to  be  found. only  in  Shakspeare.    It  is  easy  for  both  poet 
and  player  to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  national  sentiments,  modes  of  speaking,  and  gestures.     Shylock, 
however,  is  everything  but  a  common  Jew :  he  possesses  a  strongly-marked  and  original  individiiality, 
and  yet  we  perceive  a  light  touch  of  Judaism  in  everything  he  says  or  does.    We  almost  fancy  we  can 
hear  a  light  whisper  of  the  Jewish  accent  even  in  the  written  words,  such  as  we  sometimes  still  find  in 
the  higher  classes,  notwithstanding  their  social  refinement.    In  tranquil  moments,  all  that  is  foreign  to 
the  European  blood  and  Christian  sentiments  is  less  perceptible ;  but  in  passion  the  national  stamp 
comes  out  more  strongly  marked.    All  these  inimitable  niceties  the  finished  art  of  a  great  actor  can 
alone  properly  express.    Shylock  is  a  man  of  information,  in  his  own  way,  even  a  thinker,  only  he  has 
Hot  discovered  the  region  where  human  feelings  dwell ;  his  morality  is  founded  on  the  disbelief  in 
f^oodness  and  magnanimity.    The  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  indignities  heaped  upon  his  nation 
18,  after  avarice,  his  strongest  spring  of  action.    His  hate  is  naturally  directed  chiefly  against  those 
Christiana  who  are  actuated  by  truly  Christian  sentiments :  a  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbour 
seems  te  him  the  most  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Jews.    The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol ;  he 
refuses  te  lend  an  ear  te  the  voice  of  mercy,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  Portia,  speaks  to  him  with 
heavenly  eloquence :  he  insiste  on  rigid  and  inflexible  justice,  and  at  last  it  recoils  on  his  own  head. 
Thus  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  general  history  of  his  unfortunate  nation.    The  melancholy  and 
self-saorificing  magnammity  of  Antenio  is  affectingly  sublime.     Like  a  princely  merchant,  he   is 
surrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  noble  friends.    The  contrast  which  this  forms  te  tne  selfish  cruelty  of 
the  usurer  Shylock  was  necessary  te  redeem  the  honour  of  human  nature.    The  danger  which  almost 
to  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  hangs  over  Antonio,  and  which  the  imagination  is  almost  afraid  te 
approach,  would  fill  the  mind  with  too  painful  anxiety,  if  the  poet  did  not  also  provide  for  its 
recreation  and  diversion.    This  is  effected  in  an  especial  manner  by  the  scenes  at  Portia's  country-seat, 
which  transport  the  spectator  inte  quite  another  world.    And  yet  they  are  closely  connected  with  the 
main  business  by  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect :  Bassanio's  preparations  for  his  courtehip  are  the  cause 
of  Antenio's  subscribing  the  dangerous  bond ;  and  Portia  again,  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  her  uncle, 
a  famous  lawyer,  effects  the  safety  of  her  lover's  friend.    But  the  relations  of  the  dramatic  composition 
are  the  while  admirably  observed  in  yet  another  respect.    The  trial  between  Shylock  and  Antenio  is 
indeed  r<ecorded  as  being  a  real  event ;  still,  for  all  that,  it  must  ever  remain  an  unheard-of  and  singular 
case.    Shakspeare  has  therefore  associated  it  with  a  love  intrigue  not  less  extraordinary:  the  one 
consequently  is  rendered  natural  and  probable  by  means  of  the  other.    A  rich,  beautiful,  and  clever 
heiress,  who  can  only  be  won  by  the  solving  the  riddle— the  locked  caskets — the  foreign  princes,  who 
come  to  try  the  venture— all  this  powerfully  excites  the  imagination  with  the  splendour  of  jui  olden 
tale  of  marvels.    The  two  scenes  in  which,  first  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  in  the  language  of  Eastern 
hyperbole,  and  then  the  self-conceited  Prince  of  Arragou,  make  their  choice  among  the  caskets,  serve 
merely  te  raise  our  curiosity,  and  give  employment  to  our  wite ;  but  on  the  third,  where  the  two  lovers 
stand  trembling  before  the  inevitable  choice,  which  in  one  moment  must  unite  or  separate  them  for 
ever,  Shakspeare  has  lavished  all  the  charms  of  feeling— all  the  magic  of  poesy.     We  share  in  the 
rapture  of  Portia  and  Bassanio  at  the  fortunate  choice :  we  easily  conceive  why  they  are  so  fond  of 
each  other,  for  they  are  both  most  deserving  of  love.    The  judgment  scene,  with  which  the  fourth  act 
is  occupied,  is  in  itself  a  perfect  drama,  concentrating  in  itself  the  interest  of  the  whole.    The  knot  is 
now  untied,  and,  according  to  the  common  ideas  of  theatrical  satisfaction,  the  curtain  ought  te  drop. 
But  the  poet  was  unwilling  to  dismiss  his  audience  with  the  gloomy  impressions  which  Antenio  s 
acquittal,  effected  with  so  much  difl&cultv,  and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Shylock,  were  calculated  to  leave  behind  them ;  he  has  therefore  added  the  fifth  act  by  way  of  a 
musical  afterlude  in  the  piece  iteelf.    The  episode  of  Jessica,  the  fugitive  daughter  of  the  Jew,  in 
whom  Shakspeare  has  contrived  to  throw  a  veil  of  sweetness  over  the  national  features,  and  the  artifice 
by  which  Portia  and  her  companion  are  enabled  to  rally  their  newly-married  husbands,  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  materials.    The  scene  opens  with  the  playful  prattling  of  two  lovers  in  a  summer 
evening ;  it  is  followed  by  soft  music,  and  a  rapturous  eulogy  on  this  powerful  disposer  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  world ;  the  principal  characters  then  make  their  appearance,  and,  after  a  simulated 
quarrel,  which  is  gracefully  maintained,  the  whole  ends  with  the  most  exhilarating  mirth." — Schlbgel. 
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Act  II.  Sc.  1. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING  RICHARD   THE  SECOND. 


Shakespeabb's  "  King  Richard  II."  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  August  29,  1597,  by 
Andrew  Wise,  who  published  the  first  edition  that  year  under  the  title  of  "  The  tragedic  of 
King  Richard  the  Second.  As  it  hath  beene  publikely  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Servants,  London,  Printed  by  Valentine  SimmeSjfor  Androw  Wise,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Panics  church  yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Angel.  1597."  4to.  This  is  much 
the  most  accurate  copy  of  the  play  extant.  Three  other  quarto  editions  were  published  before 
the  first  folio,  one  in  1598,  another  in  1608,  *'  with  new  additions  of  the  Parliament  sceane, 
and  the  Deposing  of  King  Richard,"  and  the  last  in  1615  ;  each  of  which  bears  the  author's 
name,  '^William  Shake-speare,"  on  the  title-page;  that  of  1615  being  apparently  the  copy 
followed  in  the  folio,  1623.  There  can  now  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  there  was  an  older 
Richard  H.  than  Shakespeare's,  and  one  that  kept  its  place  as  an  acting  drama,  even  at  the 
ulobe  theatre,  long  after  his  had  been  played  and  printed.  In  a  passage  of  Camden's  Annals, 
it  is  related  that  Sir  Q-illie  MeiTick,  who  was  concerned  in  the  desperate  insuirection  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  was  accused,  among  other  charges,  of  having  caused  to  be  acted,  by  money  in  a 
public  theatre,  the  obsolete  tragedy  (exoletum  tragediam)  of  the  abdication  of  Richard  the  Second. 
This  transaction  is  related  more  circumstantially  in  the  official  declarations,  where  it  is  stated  that, 
**  The  Afternoon  before  the  Rebellion,  Merrick  with  a  great  company  of  others,  who  were  all 
afterwards  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  play'd  before  them  the  Play  of  deposing  King 
Richard  the  Second ;  neither  was  it  casual,  but  a  play  bespoke  by  Merrick  ;  and  when  it  was 
told  him  by  one  of  the  Players,  that  the  Play  was  old,  and  they  should  have  Loss  in  playing  it, 
because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  were  forty  ShiUings  extraordinary  given  for  it,  and  so  it  was 
play*d."  The  deposition  of  Richard  II.  appears  to  have  been  a  subject  upon  which  Elizabeth 
was  peculiarly  sensitive.  It  was  probably  on  this  account,  that  the  Parliament  scene  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  containing  the  actual  depositiou  of  the  King,  was  not  inserted  in  the  quartos 
until  after  her  death.  In  1599,  Sir  John  Haywarde  was  severely  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  committed  to  prison,  for  his  History  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Henry  IV.,  which  contained  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 

The  revival  of  an  old  play  on  this  prohibited  topic  must  therefore  have  been  highly  offensive 
to  the  Queen :  it  certainly  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her ;  for,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
accomplished  William  Lambarde,  twelve  montlis  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  her 
with  his  pandect  of  her  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  when,  looking  through  the  records,  she  came  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  she  remarked : — ''  I  am  Richard  II.,  know  ye  not  that  ?  "  Lambarde 
replied,  in  allusion  to  the  Essex  attempt, ''  Such  a  wicked  imagination  was  determined  and 
attempted  by  a  most  unkind  gent,  the  most  adorned  creature  that  ever  your  Majesty  made : "  to 
this  her  Majesty  rejoined:  "He  that  will  forget  God,  will  also  forget  his  benefactors:  this 
tragedy  was  played  40"*  times  in  open  streets  and  houses." 

That  the  drama  in  question  was  not  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.,  is  tolerably  evident,  from  its 
being  described  as  an  obsolete  play ;  but  a  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Collier  places  this  fact  beyond 
controversy.  In  a  MS.  diary  kept  by  the  notorious  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Mr.  Collier  has  found  an  entry  under  the  date,  Thursday,  April  30,  1611, 
wherein  Forman  records  his  having  been  present  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  witnessed  the  play  of 
Richard  II.,  some  incidents  in  which  he  notes  for  his  future  guidance : — "  Remember  therein  how 
Jack  Straw,  by  his  overmuch  boldness,  not  being  politic  nor  suspecting  anything,  was  suddenly, 
at  Smithfield  Bars,  stabbed  by  Walworth,  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  so  he  and  his  whole  army 
was  overthrown.  Therefore,  in  such  case,  or  the  like,  never  admit  any  party  without  a  bar  between, 
for  a  man  cannot  be  too  wise,  nor  keep  himself  too  safe.     Also  remember  how  the  Duke  of 
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PRELIMINART  NOTICE. 

Olocester,  the  Eari  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  and  others,  croesing  the  king  in  his  hmnoor  about  the 
Duke  of  Erland  and  Bushj,  were  gUid  to  flj  and  raise  a  host  of  men ;  and  being  in  his  castle, 
how  the  Duke  of  Erland  came  bj  night  to  betray  him,  with  three  hundred  men ;  but,  having 
privj  warning  thereof,  kept  his  gates  fast,  and  would  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  enter,  which  went 
back  again  with  a  fly  in  his  ear,  and  after,  was  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  tbe  battle. 
Bemember  also,  when  the  Duke  (t.  e.  of  Gloucester,)  and  Arundel,  came  to  London  with  their 
army.  King  Eichard  came  forth  to  them  and  met  them,  and  gave  them  fair  words,  and  prcmiised 
them  pardon,  and  that  all  should  be  well  if  they  would  discharge  their  army,  upon  whose 
promises  and  £iir  speeches,  they  did  it ;  and  after,  the  king  bid  them  all  to  a  banquet^  and  so 
betrayed  them,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  &c.,  because  they  had  not  his  pardon  under  his  hand  and 
seal  before,  but  his  wonl. 

''  Eemembcr  therein,  also,  how  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  piivily  contriTed  all  Tillainy  to  set  them 
all  together  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  the  nobility  to  envy  the  King,  and  mislike  him  and  his 
government:  by  which  means  he  made  his  own  son  king,  which  was  Henry  Bolingbroke. 
Bemember,  also,  how  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  askinl  a  wise  man  whether  himself  should  ever  be  a 
king,  and  he  told  him  No,  but  his  son  should  be  a  king ;  and  when  he  had  told  him,  he  hanged 
him  up  for  his  labour,  because  he  should  not  bruit  abroiid,  or  speak  thereof  to  others.  This  was 
a  policy  in  the  commonwealth's  opinion,  but  I  say  it  was  a  villain's  part,  and  a  Judas's  kiss  to 
lumg  the  man  for  telling  him  the  truth.  Beware  by  this  example  of  noblemen  and  th<»r  fur 
words,  and  say  little  to  them,  lest  they  do  the  like  to  thee  for  thy  goodwill." 

This  play,  then,  it  is  clear,  embraced  the  earlier  portion  of  Bichard's  reign,  and  may  have 
contained  its  close,  and  have  been  the  one  which  the  partizans  of  Essex  contrived  to  get  acted. 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  on  the  contrary,  comprises  little  more  than  the  la»t  two  years  of  the  reigfl 
of  Bichard  II.,  and  the  facts  appear  to  have  been  dramatized  exclusively  from  Holinshed,  some 
of  the  speeches  being  copied  with  scarcely  any  alteration  from  that  old  chronicler.  Of  the  date  of 
its  composition  we  have  no  reliable  evidence ;  Malone  fixes  it  in  1593^  Chalmers  and  Drake 
in  1596. 


ptmi  Sej«stnte)>. 


KlKG  RiCHABD  THE  SkCOND. 

Edmund  of  Langlet,  Duke  of  York.  )     Uwlea  to 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancasteb.  i    the  Ktno. 

Henrt,  tumamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, ton  to  John  of  Gaunt  ;  aftei-warda 
Kino  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Duke  of  Aumerle,*  son  to  the  Duke  qf  York. 

MowBRAT,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Surret. 

Earl  of  Salisbubt. 

Eabl  of  Bebklet. 

£ael  of  Nobthuxbebland. 

Henbt  Pebcy,  hU  Son. 

Lord  Ross-t 

LoBD  Willouohbt. 

LoBD  Fitzwateb.    ' 


LoBD  Mabshal  ;  and  other  Lorde. 
Bishop  of  Oabliblb. 
Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Sir  Pierce  op  Exton. 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 

BUSHT,     J 

Baqot,    >    creatwret  to  Kino  Richard. 

Green,    ) 

Captain  of  a  hand  of  WeUhmen, 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
Duchess  of  Yobk. 
Lady  attending  on  the  QuEEN. 

Lords,  fferalds,  Qfieen,  Soldiers,  Oardeners,  Keeper ^ 
Messengers,  Oroom,  and  other  attendants. 


SQEJSiEj—Dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 

•  Aumerlft  or  J«Ma/r,  U  the  Ficnch  for  what  ve  tenn  Albemarle,  a  town  in  Nonnuidx. 
t  Now  ipelt  Room. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— London.     A  Boom  in  t1^  Palace, 


Enter  Kino  Eichabd,  attended  ;  John  op  Gaunt, 
and  other  Nobles,  with  him. 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour*d 
Lancaster,(l) 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
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Brought  hither  Henrj  Hereford,*  thj  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 


»  Hereford,—]  This  name  U  nsualW  ipelt  Herford  in  the  old 
copies,  and  muit  l>e  pronounced  u  a  dtttyllable. 

Q  O 


ACT   I.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[8CEXJB    1. 


Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomaa  Mowbraj?(2) 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 
K.  KicH.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice  ; 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should. 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 
Gaunt.  As   near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 
argument. 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — ^no  inveterate  malice. 
K.  KiCH.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence ;  face 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak  : — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage,  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 


Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolixgbboke  *  and 

NOKFOLK. 

BoLiNO.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 

KoB.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  HicH.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flai- 
tera  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ;  ^ 
Kamely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  ticason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  tbou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

BoLiNG.  First,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  piticious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  eartb. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 


»  B'»i.tKOBROKK— ]  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Hereford,  eldest 
Ron  of  John  cf  Oaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  sum&mcd 
Bolingbroke  from  the  castle  of  ttiat  name  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  was  born.  According  to  Drayton,  however,  he  was  not  dia- 
tin£;uishcd  by  this  name  until  after  he  assumed  the  crown. 

b  By  the  cause  you  come ;]  Meaning,  by  the  cause/or  which  you 
«ome. 

o  Inhabitahle— ]  That  is,  vnhnbitable,  not  hahUfibU;  a  primi- 
tive use  of  the  word,  common  in  old  books.  "  Where  all  the 
country  was  sccrchcd  by  \ht  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  place 
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And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  I  more. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn   sword 
may  prove. 

Non.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  mj 
zeal: 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say : 
Fii"st,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  retum'd 
These  terms  of  ti*eason  doubled  *  down  his  thioal. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him, 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable^ 
WTierever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty,— 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  fiilsely  doth  he  lie. 

BoLiNG.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
^  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindi-ed  of  thet  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except :  * 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  |)awn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  t  or  thou  canst  worse  §  devise. 

Non.  I  take  it  up  ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
\Miich  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  *11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knighdy  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  BicH.  What  doth  our  cousinlay  to  Mowbray's 
charge? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit*  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

BoLixG.  Look,  what  I  speak  ||  my  life  shall 
prove  it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings,  for  your  highness'  soldiers ; 


(•)  First  folio,  dnhli. 
'        (J)  First  folio,  spoken. 


(II)  First  foUo, 


(t)  First  folio,  a. 

(!)  First  folio  omits,  v*  nt. 


almost  inhabitable  toT  the  multitude  of  serpents."— T.  Hrr'vruoo's 
GetercU  TTisfory  of  Woman^  1624. 

d  Makes  tfye  to  except :]  Except  is  here  employed  in  the  old 
sense,  to  put  a  b^r  to,  or  stay,  action. 

•  TAfl*  ca«  inherit  «*—]  Inhfrii  here  means  pouma  bat  this 
use  of  the  word  is  quite  exceptional. 
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[8C£IfX   I. 


The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  *  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land,        [spring. 
Fetch*  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death  ;^ 
Suggest^  his  soon -believing  adversaries ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 

blood: 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  eaith, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  aim  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  BiCH.  How  high  a    pitch    his  resolution 
soars ! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this? 

Nor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 
K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impailial  are  our  eyes  and 
ears: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  t  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  my  t  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul : 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nob.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
Disburs'd  I  duly  §  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  hege  was  m  my  debt. 


(•)  rir»t  folio,  feteh'd. 
(I)  Quartos  omit,  mg. 


(t)  Firat  folio,  otfr. 

(§)  F'iiit  folio  ODiitt,  dulif. 


Upon  remainder  of  a  dear^  account, 

Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen  :(3) 

Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, — 

I  slew  him  not ;  but,  to  mine  own  disgrace, 

Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 

The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 

Once  did  I*  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 

But,  ere  I  last  rcceiv'd  the  sacrament, 

I  did  confess  it ;  and  exactly*  begg'd 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd, 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman, 

Even  in  the  best  blood  chamljer'd  in  his  bosom : 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd 
by  me ; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood: 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  : 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed  ; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  f  to  bleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you,  j'our  son. 

Gaitkt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age: — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

R.  EiCH.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaukt.  WTien,  Harry  ?  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  agen.' 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ;  there 
is  no  boot.' 

Nob.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy 
foot: 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name, 


»  ForUyrdemplogmfntM,—]  Lewd  here  slgnifiei  wicked,  haee, 
mnlicious.  ,  „,     .        ^    ..       I 

b  The  duke  of  Gloster't  death  ;]  Thomw  of  W  oodstock,  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  murdered  at  Calais  in 
1397. 

«  SugRest— 1  InriU,  prompt.    See  Note  (»),  p.  17. 

d  Uf.on  remainaer  oj  a  dezr  account,— ]  Mr.  Collier's  annoUtor 
has  thrown  kuspicion  on  the  word  dear  in  the  prencnt  passage, 
by  proposing  to  read,  ** clear  account;"— a  poor  and  need- 
less innovation.  Dwr,  in  this  place,  means,  preeioue,  mo- 
meniout,  preuing,  ail-imt'Oriant :  and  it  assumes  the  same  sense 
frequently  in  Shakespeare,  Thus,  in  "King  Lear,"  Act  XV. 
8c.  3;—  , 

" Some  dear  cause. 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  np  awhile." 

Again,  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  I.  8c.  5. :~ 

"  O  dear  account  1  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt." 
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(«)  First  folio,  /  did. 


(t)  Fl^^t  folio,  time. 


In  the  same  play,  Act  V.  8c.  S  :— 

"  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import." 
And  ibid.,  Act  V.  Sc.  S :— 

"  A  precious  ring ;  a  ring  that  I  mutt  use 
In  dear  employment." 
•  Jnd  exactly  begg'd—}  That  is,  ifw/y  barged. 
i  When,  Hany  ?  whtn  I  &c.]  In  the  old  copies  this  speech  is 
given  thus  :— 

"  When  Harrie  when?    Obedience  bids. 
Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  ageu." 
When  t  was  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  not  unfrequent  with 
the  old  writers.    Shakespeare  has  It  again  in  the  •'  Taming  of  the 
Shiew,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  Why,  ipA«a,  I  say  ?— nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry." 
ff  Tlurt  i*  no  boot.]  There  is  no  help,  it  U  rain  to  resiek 

qq2 


ACT  I.] 
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[SCESE    II. 


(Despite  of  death,)  that  lives  upon  mj  grave, 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'dy  impeach'dy  and  baffled^  here ; 
Piere'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
"Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  EiCH.  Bage  must  be  withstood : 

Give  me  his  gage  : — ^lions  make  leopards  tame.** 
Nob.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots :  take  but 
my  shame, 
And  I  resign  my  gage.    My  dear-dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is — spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest, 
Is— a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  up*  your  gage  ;  do  you 

be^n. 
BoLiNG.  0  God*  defend  my  soul  from  such 
deept  sin  I 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdared  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  IJSxit  Gaunt. 

K.  KiCH.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command : 
WTiich  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone*  you,  we  J  shall  see 
Jusdce  design  the  nctor's  chivalry. 
Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  irect  these  home-alarms.     [^Exeunt. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  down.  (t)  First  folio,  foul. 

{%)  First  folio,  you. 

ft  Baffled—]  Bqffied  it  here  employed  in  the  general  sense  of 
being  treated  with  ignominx;  but  it  particularly,  and  Nares  says 
originally,  meant,  a  degrading  punishment  inflicted  on  recreant 
knights:  one  part  of  which  consisted  in  hanging  them  up  by  the 
heels.    Thus,  Spenser  :» 

*'  And  after  all  for  greater  infiunie 
He  bff  the  heelt  him  hung  tipon  a  tre«f 
And  baful'd  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see." 

Faerie  Queen,  B.  VI.  vU.  27. 

To  this  signification  of  the  word  Falstaff  seems  to  allude  when  he 
says  ("  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  2),— 

"  An  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  bqffie  me." 
And  afterwards,  ibid..  Act  II.  Sc.  4 :— 

"If  thou  do  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically  both  in  word 
and  matter,  hong  me  up  bf  the  heth  for  a  rabbit-sucker/'  &c. 
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SCENE  II.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  op  Gloucester.* 

Gaunt.  Alas  I  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstock's  • 
blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  con*ection  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  houi-s  ripe  on  earth , 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

DucH.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  courise. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, — 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One  floarishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root. 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,'r' 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe.    [womb. 
Ah,  Gaunt !  his  blood  was  thine ;  that  bed,  that 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  ^Eishion'd  thee. 
Made  him  a  man;   and  though  thou  liv^st  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 
Thou  show*st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
"What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death-. 


(«)  First  folio,  Gloeter'e. 


(f)  First  folio,  raiMT. 


b  Lions  make  leopards  tame.]  Malone  was  the  first  to  discorer 
an  allusion,  in  this  passage,  to  the  Norfolk  crest,  which  was  m 
golden  leopard, 

e  O  God  defend  my  soul—}  In' obedience  to  the  Act,  S  Joe.  1. 
the  folio  here  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  play,  substitutes 
hwven  for  God. 

^  Atone  you, — ]  Reconcile  you,  make  you  at  one.  Thus,  in 
"  CymbeUne,"  Act  I.  Sc.  5:— 

"  I  was  glad  I  did  alojie  my  country  man  and  you." 

And  in  "  Othello,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  I  would  do  much  to  atone  them.** 

e  DuctTBSs  OP  Gloucestsr.]  This  was  Eleanor  Bohun.  widow 
of  Duke  Thomas,  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  tomb,  richly  inlaid 
with  brass,  still  remalni  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Gaukt.  God's*  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's*  sub- 
stitute, 
His  deputy  anointed,  in  His  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which,  if  wrongfuUj, 
Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 

DucH.  Where  then,  alasif  may  I  complain* 
myself? 

Gaunt.  To  God, J  the  widow's  champion  and§ 
defence. 

DucH.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
0,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  speai*. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitifif  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford ! 
Farewell,   old   Gaunt;   thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife, 
With  her  companion,  Grief,  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell ;  I  must  to  Coventry  : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

DucH.  Yet  one  word  more ; — Grief  boundcth 
where  it  falls, 


( • )  First  folio,  heavern.  ( t )  Fir*t  q uarto  omits,  alat  I 

C)  First  foUo,  heaven,  (§)  First  folio,  to. 

»   CompUin  miftelff]  Complain  it  here  a  verb  mctii;  m  in  «  The 


Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight ; 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun, 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so, 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls/^) 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome  but  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow ; — that  dwells  everywhere : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee,  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Coventry, 

Lists    set    out,  and   a   Throne. 
aUending, 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumeblb, 


A  Public  Place, 
Heralds,   d:c. 


Mab.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 
arm'd? 


Queenes  Majesties  Entertainment  in  Suffblke  and  Norfolke,"  ^y 
Thomas  Churchyard :— *'  Cupid  encountring  the  Qucene,  beganne 
to  complaynt  hys  sute  and  his  mothers/'  &c. 
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[scene   III- 


AuM.  Yea^  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter 

in. 
Mah.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully   and 
bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
AuM.  Why,  then  the  champions  are  prepar'd, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  Kino  Hichard, 
to  his  throne;  Gaunt,  and  several  Noble- 
•men,  who  take  their  places.  A  trumpet 
sounded,  and  answered  hy  another  trumpet 
within.  Then  enter  Nohpolk  in  armour, 
preceded  hy  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  liim  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mab.  In  God's  name  and  the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms ; 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what*  thy 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath, 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

Nob.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  t  engaged  by  my  oath, 
("WTiich  God  J  defend  a  knight  should  violate  !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  '  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  aj9 1  truly  fight,  defend  mo,  heaven ! 

[^He  takes  his  seat. 


Trumpet  sounds.      Enter  Boltngbroke,   in 
at^iour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  BiCH.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither. 
Thus  plated  §  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally  ||  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mab.    What    is   thy   name  ?    and  wherefore 
com'st  thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 


<•)  Pint  folio,  wfiar».  (t)  First  folic,  comes. 

(X)  Pint  folio,  hearen.  (§)  First  tolio,  piaced. 

(ID  First  folio, /ormrr/^. 

•  Jnd  his  tncceeditui  httu,—']  So  the  first  folio;  all  the  quartos 
read,  **  and  mtf  succeeding  issue.** 
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Against   whom   comest  thou  ?    and   what  'a    thy 

quaiTcl  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven  ! 
BoLiNG.  Han'y  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,   and 

Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  God's*  grace,  and  my  body^s  Talonr, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mab.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  danng-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists,(5) 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

BoLma.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  mj  aore- 

reign's  hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewgl^  of  our  several  friends. 

Mab.  The   appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 

highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our 

arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right,  "f 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight  I 
FareweU,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  sbed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

BoLiNO.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear  ; 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  [to  Lord  Marshal]  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; 
Of  you,  m}'  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle : — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death, 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet  : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  J  author  of  my  blood, — 

[To  Qkxrsr: 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  two -fold  vigour  §  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen^  coat. 
And  furbish  !|  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'havjour  of  his  son. 


(•)  Plrst  folio,  heaven'a.  (f)  First  tWn.jutt. 

(t)  First  folio,  earthfi.  (§)  First  folio,  rigw. 

(ID  First  folio, /urAKA. 

b  Movbray*t  waxen  C9at,—'\  This  is  supposed  to  mean,  to/?,  or 
penetrable  coat :  but  we  may  reasonably  suspect  wokch  to  be  a 
misprint  for  some  more  suitable  epithet. 


Gaunt.  God  ♦  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 
prosperous ! 
Be  swifi  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  hlows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing*  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  t  pernicious  enemy  : 
Bouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 


BoLiNG.  Mme  innocency,*  and  Saint  George 

to  thrive.  [_He  takes  hU  seat 

Nor.  [^Rising J]   However   God,t  or  fortune, 

cast  my  lot,  [throne. 

There  lives,  or  dies,  true   to  King  J   Richard's 

A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman  : 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heait. 


(•)  First  folio,  iktfavM.  (t)  First  folio,  aoi««'rf.  |       (*)  Old  copies,  iiii»oc«i«.  (t)  First  folio,  Afflwii. 

»  Fall  tikt  amMinc  thunder-^  That  is,  confounding,  appalling    \  .        .  ^ J^  ^^**  '^lio,  kings. 

thunder. 


ACT  L] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[scEm  m. 


Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement, 
More  than  mj  dancing  soul  doth  celebri^ 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 
As  genUe  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest,* 
Go  I  to  fight ;  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  High.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[The  KmQ  and  Lords  return  to  their  seats, 

Mab.    Harry    of   Hereford,    Lancaster,    and 

Derby, 

Beceive  thy  lance ;  and  God  *  defend  the  t  right ! 

BoLnra.  [Bising.']  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope, 

I  cry — ^Amen. 
Mab.  [To  an  Officer.]  Go  bear  this  lance  to 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Heb.    Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  t  to  the  fight. 

2  Heb.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  foimd  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  Gt)d,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mab.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  com- 
batants. [A  charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  do¥rn.(S) 
K.  KiCH.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 
their  spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again. — 
Withdraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
"WTiile  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[il  long  flourish. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's   earth   should    not   be 

soiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered  ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  §  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 
swords ; 


(•)  First  folio,  A«ar«n. 
(t)  First  folio, /ortrar</«. 


(t)  First  folio,  thf/. 
ii)  First  quarto,  cruel. 


ft  At  to  jest,—]  To  jett  sometimes  signified  to  take  part  in  a 
masque  or  revel. 

b  And  for  we  think,  fro.]  This  and  the  four  following  linea  are 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

c  The  fly-slow  Aottrt— ]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio, 
The  c"*  


and  is  eminently  happy, 
45* 


I  older  copies  have,  "slgslow;"  An 


And  for  we  think  ^  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  jou 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  oountiT's  oradk 
Draws  the  sweet  in£Euit-breath  of  gentle  ale^ ; 
Which    so    rous'd  up    with  boisterous    untun'd 

drums. 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadfol  hnj^ 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathM  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  £Eur  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood ; 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life,* 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 
BoLiNO.  Your  will  be  done.     This  must  m? 

comfort  be, 
That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on 

me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  EiCH.  Norfolk,  for  thee  renudns  a  heam 

doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  flynslow  hours*'  shall  not  detcrminato 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; — 
The  hopeless  word  of — ^Never  to  return. 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nob.  a  heavy  sentence,  my  most   sovereign 

liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,**  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego  : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  imstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  haimony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  imfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nm'sc. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
W^hat  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 

breath? 


(«)  Fi»t  foUo,  death. 

epithet  vihich  conveys  but  a  feeble  meaning,  if  any. 

ti  A  dearer  merit, — 1  Merit  it  here  used  for  guerdon^  ex**' 
reward;  in  which  peculiar  tense  it  again  occurs  in  "  King  Joho, 
Act  III.  Sc.  1 :— 

*'  And.  by  the  wterii  of  Tile  gold,  drott,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man.'* 


ACT  l] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[scene  III. 


K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate ;  * 
After  our  sentence,  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nob.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Retiriiig, 

K.  EiCH.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee: 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  ;  (7) 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God,* 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,)^ 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God  !  *) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  f  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  t  write,  regreet,  nor  %  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
Nor  never  t  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

BoLiNO.  I  swear. 

Nob.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoLiNO.  Norfolk, — so  far  as  to  mine  enemy;  * — 
By  this  time,  hod  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh, 
\a  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  §  realm  ; 
.  Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  bm'thcn  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nob.  No,  Bolingbroke  ;  if  ever  I  werc  traitor 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banLsh'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
But  what  thou  art,  God,*  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 
Farewell,  my  liege. — ^Now  no  way  can  I  stray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way.* 

{Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 
eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart ;  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  yeaiis 
Pluck'd  four  away. — \_To  Bolino.]    Six  frozen 

winters  spent. 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 


(•)  First  folio,  hearen. 
(1)  First  folio,  or. 


(♦)  Fii-.st  folio,  ec^r. 
(S)  First  folio, /Ai«. 


»  Compassionate;!  As  this  is  the  011I7  instance  at  present 
knot7n  of  eompauioiutte  being  employed  to  denote  lamenliMff, 
it  has  been  suspected  to  be  a  misprint  for  "  «o  pa*$ionaie  ;  "  but  I 
apprehend  the  error,  if  there  be  one,  consists  in  the  latter  part  of 
become  having  got  connexed  by  a  very  common  typographical 
mishap,  with  the  next  vord,  and  that  ve  ought  to  read,— 

"  It  boots  thee  not  to  become  passionate." 
PauiowUe  is  employed  by  the  old  writers  with  considerable  free- 
dom.   Sometimes  it  is  used  to  imply  an  outward  expreeiion  of 
emotion,  what  Richard  subsequently  calls  the  "external  manners 
of  lament ; "  as  in  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2 :— 

"  Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  eaiaiot  pauionale  our  tenfold  grief." 
And  oecMionally  it  is  adopted  to  signify  a  pauhe  enduranet  of 


BoLiNO.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little 

word! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word.     Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby  ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times 

about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to 

live. 
Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 

give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  *  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death,  . 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
AVhereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lorn*  ? 
Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 

sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father : 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,"  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander'  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd  w}ien  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.    Cousin,   farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid 

him  so ; 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  X.  Richabd  and  Train, 
AuM.    Cousin,  farewell :    what  presence  must 

not  know, 


(•}  First  folio,  «iic/(/tf;i. 
affiicUon,  as  in  "  King  John,"  Act  II.  Sc.  3  :— 

"  She  is  sad  and  pauionaie  at  your  highness'  tent.'* 
See  Note  (c).  p.  298. 

«>  (Our  jMtrt  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves, )H  Writers  on 
the  law  of  nations  are  divided  in  opinion  whether  an  exile  is  still 
bound  by  his  allegiance  to  the  Stote  that  banished  him.  Shake- 
speare here  is  of  the  side  of  those  who  hold  the  negative. 

c  Norfolk,— so  far  as  to  mine  enemy;—]  This  seems  to  mean, 
So  far  at  I  am  now  permitted  to  addreet  mp  enemg.  The  first 
folio,  reads,—"  so /are,"  &c. 

d  All  the  world's  my  way.1  Upon  his  banishment,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  went  to  Venice;  where,  according  to  Holinshed,  "for 
thought  and  melancholy  he  deceased." 

0  O.  had  it  been  a  stranger,  ftc]  Four  lines,  commencing  here, 
are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

t  A  partial  slander—]  The  reproach  of  pariiMtitp. 
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ACT  I.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[SCFNE    IT. 


From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mab.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  laud  will  let  me,  hy  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard 
thy  words. 
That  thou  i-ctum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

BoLiKO.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of 
you, 
Wlien  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart.    * 

Gaunt.  Thy  gi'ief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a 
time.  [time. 

BoLiNO.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that 

Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly 
gone.  [hour  ten. 

BoLiNG.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  ginef  makes  one 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for 
pleasure. 

BoLiNG.  My  heail  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,*  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return.       [make 

BoLiNO.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  fi'om  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  eke 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits. 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee, 
But  thou  the  king  :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not, — the  king  exiPd  thee  :  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ;      [strewM  ; 
The  grass  whereon   thou   tread'st,  the  presence 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.* 

BoLiNO.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 


(•)  Fi«t  folio,  *o^/«. 

.•  »  The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  llght.l  The  whole  of 
this  speech  and  the  preceding  one  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 
»»  'Faith,  none  for  me,—]  None  on  my  pprt. 
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Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  w^orse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  *  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  brin^  tliee 
on  thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  staj. 

BoLiNO.   Then,   England's   ground,   farewell ; 
sweet  soil,  adieu,  r 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  t  bears  me  yet ! 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 


SCENE  IV.— il  Boom  in  the  King's  PaJace. 

Ent^r  King    Bichabd,   Bagot,   and   Grekn  ; 
AuMEBLE  meeting  them, 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

AuM.  I  brought  high  Hn^eford,  if  you  call  him 
so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K  EiCH.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed  ?  '  [wind, 

AuM.  'Faith,  none  for  me,**  except  the  north-east 
Which  then  blew  J  bitterly  against  our  faces,§ 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  ||  rheum  ;  and  so,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  BiCH.  What  said  our  cousin  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aru.  Farewell: 
And  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that,  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  5r  scem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grare. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen'd 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He   is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis 
doubt, 
Wlien  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green," 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people : — 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 


(•)  First  folio,  ever. 
(J)  First  folio,  ^w. 
(II)  First  folio,  Wffpte. 


(f)  First  folio,  wA/cA. 
(§)  First  folio,  face, 
(H)  First  folio,  iporrf.' 


e  Bagot  here,  and  Green,—]  This  halMine  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.    The  folio  readii,  A«Tff  fir/^o<,  Src. 


With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 

What*  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles,t 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 

As  \  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench  ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee,  [friends  ; 

With — Thanks,    my    countrymen,    my    loving 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is   gone :  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland ; 
Expedient'  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  High.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war. 
And  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforcM  to  farm  our  royal  realm  ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 


(•)  Quarto,  with. 


(t)  First  folio,  #©«/*#. 


«  Expedient—]  That  is,  expeditiout. 

t>  Bushy,  what  news?]  The  quartos  omit  this  line,  but  have 
a  stage  direction :— "  Enter  Buthie  wilh  newet." 


For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short. 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters  ;(d) 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  what  news  ?  ^  [my  lord  ; 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous*  sick, 
Suddenly  taken  ;  and  hath  sent  post  haste. 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house.  [mind, 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,t  in  his  physician's 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coata 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him :         [late  ! 
Pray  Godf  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too 

All.  Amen.**  [Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  very. 


(t)  First  folio,  ketnen. 


e  Amen.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  but  appears  in  all  the 
quarto  copies,  without,  however,  any  prefix.  It  was  doubtless 
intended  to  be  uttered  by  all  present. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— London.     A  Boom  in  Ely  House. 


Gaunt  on  a  couch;  tfie  Duke  op  Yobk(1)  and 
others,  standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  hreathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
your  hrcatii ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying 
men, 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony ; 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in 

vain, 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  bi-eatho  their  words 

in  pain. 
He,  that  no  moix)  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose; 


ft  As  praUes  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found—]  So  the  folio. 
The  ftnt  quarto  reads,  "  o/wAoie  la$U  the  wise  are  found ; "  iu  the 
second  edition,  1598,  taste  was  altered  to  state,  hut  no  further 
correction  of  the  passage  was  attempted. 
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More  ai-e  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before; 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at*  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest,  last 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past: 
Though  Eichard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No  ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other,  flatteriug* 
sounds. 
As  praises  of  his  state:  then,  there  are  found' 
Lascivious  metres  ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ; 
Whose  manners  still,  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
WTiere  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Thent  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heai^, 
WTiere  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.** 


(•)  First  folio,  is. 


(t)  First  folio,  That. 


b  Whei«  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  wgard.]  "Where  the  wUl 
rehels  against  the  notices  of  the  undtrstwdtag."— Johhsov. 


ACT  II.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[S0EX£  L 


Direct  not  him,  whoAe  way  himself  will  choose, 
'Tis  hrcath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  hreath  wilt  thou 
lose. 
Gauitt.  Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : 
His  rash  fierce  hlaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  violent  fires  soon  hum  out  themselves ;   [short ; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ;  . 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  Majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection*  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
\Miich  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ;  [England, 
This  blessed   plot,   this   earth,   this   realm,   this 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by*  their  birth, 
Kenowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son. 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear-dear  land^ 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting^  farm  : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
JIath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself : 
( ),t  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  hfe. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  ! 

Enter  King  Kxchabb  and  Queen  ;   Aumbhle, 
Bushy,  Gbeen,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 

York.  The  king  is  come:  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,*  do  rage  the  more. 
Qi'EEN.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 


(•)  First  fcaio, /or. 


(t)  First  folio,  Jh, 


»  Agalntt  infection— 1  So  all  the  ancient  copies ;  bnt  as  this 
country,  up  to  1665,  had  not  fbr  centuries  been  exempt  fh>ni  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  which,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  destroyed 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  yearly  in  London  alone,  the  poet 
could  hardly  boast  that  our  insularity  secured  us  firom  pestilential 
contagion.  Farmer  proposed  infesiioHt  in  the  sense  of  infettationt 
and  his  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  Malone  and  other  editors. 

b  Pelting  farm:]  That  \m, peddling,  paltrp  farm.  See  note (b), 
p.  S51. 


K.  Rich.  What !  comfort,  man.    How  is't  with 
aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast, — I  mean  my  children's  looks. 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt ; 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with 
their  names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with*  those 
that  live? 

Gaunt.  No,  no ;  men  living  flatter  those  that 
die. 

K.  Rich.    Thou,    now    a-dying,   say'st    thou 
flatterest  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh!    no;   thou  diest,  though   I  the 
sicker  be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  andf  see 
thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  see 
thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death -bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  J  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head  ; 
And  yet,  incaged  §  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame, 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed. 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this||  land  by  lease  ; 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 


( * )  F : rst  folio  omits,  with,  ( t )  First  folio,  /. 

C)  First  folio,  ikt.  (§)  Quarto,  Utragtd, 

(H)  First  f<dto,  Aif. 

e  For  yonng  hoi  eoltt,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  ike  wure,]  Ritson 
suggested,  "  being  rein'd,  do  rage  the  m'^re,"  and  Mr.  Collier's 
annoUtor  reads,  "being  uro'dr*  an  alteration  to  which  the 
following  passage.  fh>m  O.  Withers'  *'  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt," 
lends  some  support : — 

"  Do  not  ineense  my  Satyr  for  thy  lite : 
Hee's  patient  enough  unlessc  thou  urge,** 
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Is  it  not  more  than  sbame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,*  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law ; 
And  thou —  ^ 

K.  BacH.  A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,* 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thj  fh)2eu  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  t  the  royal  blood, 
With  toy,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  i  Edward's 
son, 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son  ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  §  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd : 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  thou  rcspcct'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood : 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have  ; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 


(•)  First  folio,  anrf. 
(J)  Flwt  folio,  brothers. 


(♦)  First  folio,  chafing. 
(§)  First  folio,  Thou  hajt. 


To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  witherd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee, — 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave ; 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

lExitj  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 
K.  Rich.   And  let  them   die,  that  age   and 
sullens  have ; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
YoBK.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his 
words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  Ufe,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Hairy  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true,  as  Hereford's 
love,  so  his ; 
As  theirs,  so  mine,  and  all  be  ad  it  is. 


•  ErU^r  NoRTHTJMBEBLAND. 

NoHTH.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 

your  majesty. 
K.  Rich.  What  savs  he  ? 


»  A  lunatic  l^an-Trltted  fool,-]  The  regulation  in  the  folio  is 
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8cm*vrhat  different ;  there,  the  lines  run  thus  :— 
'fiAUXT.  And- 


K.  Rica. 


Andihov,"  See. 


ACT  II.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SKCOND. 


[dCSNE  L 


NoRTiT.  NaVy  nothing ;  all  is  said : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

YoAK.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
rupt so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth 
he; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  ; 
So  much  for  that. — ^Nqw  for  our  Irish  wars : 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns,* 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  onlj  they,  have  privilege  to  live. 
And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towaixls  our  assistance,  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient?     Ah,* 
how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Glofiter's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Nor  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,^  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  t  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  ;  his  noble  hand 
Bid  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  $  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richanl !  York  is  too  for  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

YoBK.  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. § 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 


(•)  FirU  folio,  OA. 

it)  Pint  folio,  kindreds. 


(t)  Quarto,  a. 

(§)  First  folio,  wiM  all. 


»  Those  rough  rnff-headcd  kerns,—]  Kerne*  were  the  rude  foot 
soldiery  of  Irdand. 
^  About  his  marriage,—]    "  Wh?n  the  duke  of  Hereford,  alXer 


His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-mon'ow  then  ensue  to-day  ; 
Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (Qt)d  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  tight, 
Call  in  the  *  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery ,(2)  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage,-— 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  thiuk. 

K.  BiCH.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  seize  Into 
our  hands 
His  plato,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

YoAK.  I'll  not  be  by  the  while.     My  liege, 
fdrcwull, 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.     [^ExU. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
straight;  « 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houso, 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next. 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow ; 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  oursclf, 
Our  under  York,  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  loved  us  well. 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  moat  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

\_Flourish. 
lExeunt  King,  Quee^,  Bushy,  Auheble, 
Green,  arid  Bagot. 

NoBTH.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is 
dead. 

Boss.  And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

WiLLO.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

NoBTH.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburthen'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

NoBTH.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind,  and  let  him 
ne'er  sjpeak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  th6e  harm 

WiLLO.  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke 
of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  80,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  car  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 


(•}  First  folio,  Aw. 

bit  baniBhrnent,  went  into  Prance,  be  was  bonoarably  entertained 
at  that  court,  and  would  hava  obtained  in  mairiaj^  the  only 
(tau-*^.^er  of  ibe  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  kia;,  had 
not  iiichird  prevented  tlis  niatch."— STK&TEKt. 
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ACT  II.]  - 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[SCKSK   II. 


NoETH.  Now,  afore  God !  *   'tis  Bhame  such 
wrongs  are  borne, 
In  him  a  royal  prince^  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 
Boss.    The  conmions    hath    he    pill'd^  with 
grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts:  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  heai*ts. 

WiLLO.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd — 
As — ^blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what ; 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 
NoETH.  Wai-s  hath  not  wasted  it,  for  wan**d  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble  f  ancestors  achicv'd  with 

blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 
Boss.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 

farm. 
"WiLLO.  The  king's  gi'own  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 
NoETH.  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
(His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding,) 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke — 

NoETH.  His  noble  kinsman ;  Most  degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we. strike  not,  but  securely"*  perish. 
Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  mast 
suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

NoETH.  Not  so :  even  through  the  hollow  eyes 
of  death, 
T  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say, 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Wii.Lo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 

do.<t  GUI'S, 


(•)  First  folio,  AetfrrM. 


(t)  Firtt  rolio  omits,  noble. 


ik  Hath  heplll'd'-']  That  is,  robbed^  pillaged  f  from  the  French, 
piiler. 

b  But  securely  perUh.'\  Seevrely,  in  this  place,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, is  used  in  the  sense  of  care'eulff,  over-eonjtdenilp,  fool- 
hardily.  Thus,  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsnr,"  Act  II. 
8c.  i :'-~"  She  dwells  toaecitretfi  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour ;" 
and  in  the  same  play,  Act  II.  Sc.  2 :— "Page  is  an  ass,  a  aecvre 
ass." 

e  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts;]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
would  read  '*our  thoughts,"— an  unhappv  conjecture;  for  if  they 
knew  the  intelligence  Northumberland  possessed,  why  need 
he  impart  itf  The  meaning  is  obviously,  "We  are  all  leagued 
together,  and  whatever  you  speak  wiU  be  at  safe  in  our  keeping 
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Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself,  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;*  tiiereforey  be  bold. 
NoETH.   Then  thus: — I  have  from   Port    le 

Blanc, 
A  bay  in  Brittany,  recciv'd  intelligence 
That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  Reignold    lord 

Cobham, 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,^ 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomaa  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston ;  * 
Sir  John    Norbery,   sir  Robert  Waterton,    and 

Francis  Quoint, — 
All  these,  well  fumish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagnc, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore  :(^) 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  staj; 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 
Imp*  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, — 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
WiLLO.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 

there.  '     [Ezeunt. 


SCENE  IL—The$ajne.    A  Room  in  thtPaJa^^. 
Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Baoot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty   is   too   much 

sad: 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  f  heaviness. 
And  entertiun  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  plca*^e 

myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause. 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  fai'ewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 


(«)  First  folio,  Rai»t:oH.  (f)  First  folio,  telf-karming. 

as  if  you  only  thought  it." 

d  That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,—  ]  There  is  a 
lacuna  here.  It  was  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Arunders  son,  who  was 
in  custody  of  the  duke  of  Exeter.  (See  Holinshed.  under  the 
year  1399.)  Malone  therefore  inserted  the  following  line  to  perfect 
the  sense:— 

'  ["  The  eon  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,**] 

•  ImT^otii  our  drooping  countr ^* a  broken  ufingt—"]  To  imp  is  an 
expression  borrowed  from  falconry,  and  means,  to  supply  or  repair 
any  winfr-feathers  of  a  hawk,  which  had  fkllen  out  or  were  broken. 
It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Saxou  impan^  to  graft  or 
inoculate. 


Aa  my  sweet  Hichard.     Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
la  coming  towards  me ;  and  ray  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 
Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows, 
Which  shows  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire,  to  many  objects. 
Like  perspectives,(4)  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion, — ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds*  shapes  of  griefs  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 


(•)  Old  Xtxt,  Find. 

A  A»— though,  in  thinking,— '\   The  old  copies  all  read, 
thinking." 
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More   than    your    lord's    departure,    weep   not ; 

more  *s  not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  *tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which,  for  things  ti*ue,  weeps*  things  imaginary. 

QuEKN.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy-sad. 
As — though,  in*  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  T  is  nothing  but  conceit,**  my  gracious 
lady. 

Queen.  'Tis   nothing   less:    conceit    is    still 
deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief,  mine  is  not  so ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief. 
Or  something  hath,  the  nothing  that  I  grieve ; 
'Tie  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 


(•)  First  folio,  wfep. 

^  'Tit   nolhinj  but  conceit,—]      Imtiginaiion,  fanciful  ccn- 
ceplUim. 

U  H 


ACT  II.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[acEirs  II. 


But  wliat  it  is,  that  is  not  jet  known,  wliat, 
I  cannot  name ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Gbebn. 

G&EEN.  God  *  save  your  majesty  ! — ^and — ^well 
met,  gentlemen : — 
I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  't  is  hotter  hope 
he  is* ; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

Gbeen.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd 
his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hqpe, 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : 
The  hanish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Kavenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Gbeen.  O,  madam,  't  is  too  true ;  and,  that  is 
worse,  [Percy, 

The  lord  Northumberland,  his  son,  young  t  Henry 
The  lords  of  Boss,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  Mends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Nor- 
thumberland 
And  allj  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? 

Gbeen.  We  have :    whei'eupon    the    earl   of 
Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 
And  all  tiie  household  servants  fled  with  him, 
To  Bolingbroke.  [my  woe. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  § 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  soitow,  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not*  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life 
AMiich  false  hope  lingers  ||  in  extremity. 


Gbeen. 
Queen. 


Enter  Yobk. 

Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 
With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck ; 


(•)  First  folio,  heaven,  (f)  First  folio,  young  son. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  all,  ( §)  First  folio,  of, 

*(I|)  First  folio,  hopee  linger, 

A  Should  I  do  BO,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts :]  This  line  is 
wanting  in  the  folio. 

t  To-dafit  M  /  eame  6y,  I  called  there:-  ]  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  first  copy,  1597:  subsequent  editions,  including  the  folio, 
1623,  read  lamely  and  prosaically  :— 

"  To-day  I  came  by  and  called  there  ;"— 
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O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks ! 
Uncle,  for  God's*  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 
Yobk.  Should   I   do  so,  I   should   belie    mj 
thoughts :  ^ 
Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crosses,  cares,t  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  £eu'  off, 
Wliilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land. 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made. 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sehv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 
came. 

York.  He   was? — ^AV\v,  so! — ^go   all    which 
w^ay  it  will ! 
Tlie  nobles  they^re  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Siirah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Glou- 
cester ; — 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  |K>und  : 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Seev.  My   lord,   I    had   forgot   to   tell    your 
lordship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  tliere  ;** — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

SsRv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 

York.  God  J  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  §  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  Godt 
(So  my  untruth*  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. — 
'V\Tiat,are  there  no  ||  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — couain,  I  would  say :  pray,  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [to  the  Servant]  get  thee  home,  pro- 
vide some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go^  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,**  to  order  these  afftiirs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  ; — 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again 


(•)  First  folio,  AMvenV 
(I)  First  folio,  Heaven. 
(li)  First  folio  omits,  no. 


(t)  First  folio,  care. 
(I)  First  folio,  CoM«. 
(IT)  First  folio  omits,  go. 


c  So  mp  untruth—]  That  U, /aHhle»tne»e,  dUlofalty. 

^  Xf  I  know  how,  or  which  way,—]  The  redundant,  or  whUh 
way,  1  have  always  suspected  to  be  an  interlineation  of  the  poet's, 
who  had  not  decided  whether  to  read,  "how  to  order  these 
affUn,"  or,  *'  which  way  to  order.** 


ACT  II.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[soEirs  III. 


Is  mj  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 
Whom  conscience  and  mj  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
I'll  dispose  of  you: — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up 

your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too ; — 
But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

•  ^Exeunt  York  and  Quben. 

Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to 
Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  unpossible.* 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.    And  that's  the  wavering  commons; 
for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.    Wherein   the  king  stands  generally 
condemned. 

Baqot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  beenf  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I  '11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
castle ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there.  [office 

Bushy.  Thither  will   I   with  you:    for  little 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to:}:  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Baoot.  No  ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke.  [takes. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  under- 
Is — numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Wilds  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke    and    Northumberland, 
ivith  Forces, 

BoLiNG.  How   far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 

now? 
North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord. 


(•)  First  folio,  impottibte.  (f)  First  folio,  have  been  t 

(I)  First  folio,  in. 

t^  And  hope  to  Joy,—]  To  jojf  is  used  here  as  to  fnjoy. 
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I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw*  out  our  miles,  and  make*  them  wearisome : 
And  yet  yourf  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  &e  hard  way  sweet  and  d^ectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold,  will  be  found 
In  Ross,  and  WiUoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  J  I  possess  : 
And  hope  to  joy,*  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd.     By  this,  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath 

done. 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

BoLiNG.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  Aought,  my  lord,  to  have  leam'd 

his  health  of  you. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  he  hath  forsook 
the  court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  WTiat  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  last  we§  spake  together. 
Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed 
traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Itavenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  directions  ||  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 

boy? 
Percy.  No,   my   good  lord;  for  that  is  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  this  is 

the  duke. 
Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 


(•)  Old  copies,  dratts-^tnakes. 
(t)  First  folio,  that. 


(ID  First  folio,  Jff«c/iof». 


(t)  First  folio, 
(§)  First  folio,  < 
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Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

BoLiNG.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  he 

sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rememh'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  ho  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals 

it. 
NoBTH.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  and  what 

stir, 
Keeps  good  .old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 
Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  hy  yon  tuft  of 

trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour, 
None  else  of  name  and  nohle  estimate. 

Unter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

NoBTH.  Here  come  the  lords   of   Ross   and 
"Willoughhy, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

BoLiNQ.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot  your  love 
pursues 
A  hanish'd  traitor ;  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  hut  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  he  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
WiLLO.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain 

it. 
BouNG.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of 
the  poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bebkley. 

NoBTH.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Bebk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to 
you. 

BoLiNO.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — ^to  Lancaster  :• 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

BsBK.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord,  't  is  not  my 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out : —   . 


<^  My  lord,  my  answer  is— to  Lancaster :]  My  answer  will  be 
given  only  to  the  title  of  Laneuster. 

b  From  ike  moat  gracious  regent  oftki*  /anJ,— ]  The  folio  reads, 
From  the  most  glorioiu  of  this  land. 

c  And  osienUition  of  despised  armtt]  DujtiMtd  is  not  a 
satisfactory  epithet  in  this  place,  but  we  cannot  consent  to  eject 
it  for  the  sake  of  Warburton's  **  diapoted,'*  or  Hanmer's  '*<(r«- 
yighiful"  or  even  for  the  old  annotator's  **  dt§poUing.** 
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To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  **  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York ;  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time. 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-bom  arms. 

Enter  Yobk,  attended. 

BoLiNO.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
by  you ; 
Here    comes  his  grace  in   person. — Mj   noble 
uncle !  [Kneel»^ 

YoBE.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and   not 
thy  knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

BoLiNO.  My  gracious  uncle ! 

Yobk.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle.* 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle  ;  and  that  word,  grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane.  ' 
Why  have  these  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  moire f  why; — why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised^  arms? 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  fstther,  and  myself, 
Bescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 

men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  Ffench, 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee, 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault !  [fault ; 

BoLmo.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  mj 
On  what  conation  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

Yobk.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, — 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braving  arms  against  ihy  sovereign. 

BoLiNO.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd 
Hereford : 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  *  eye : 
You  are  my  father,  for  methmks  in  you 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  no  unelt,  (t)  First  folio,  More  then. 

d  IndifTereut— ]    That  is,  impartial.    Thus,  in  *«  Heniy  VIII.' 
Act  II.  8c.  4,  Queen  Katherine  says  :— 

*'I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions :  having  here 
No  judge  indiferent.** 
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I  see  old  Gkiunt  alive.     O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  jou  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond ;  mj  rights  and  royalties 
PluckM  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?     Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousm  king,  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold, 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  mo  do  ?     I  am  a  subject, 
And  I*  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  T  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 
abus'd. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon,^  to  do  him 
right. 

WiLLO.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 
great. 

YoBK.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,^  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,t  it  may  not  be ; 
And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

NoBTH.    The    noble    duke   hath    sworn,    his 
coming  is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  ti^at  breaks  that  oath. 

YoBK.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms ; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ; — 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 


(•)  Pint  foUo  omiU,  /. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  wrong§. 


*  It  ttondt  your  grmoe  upoB,— ]  The  meaning  of  this  now 
obsolete  fonn  of  expreition  is,  it  it  incumbent  vpon  yo«,  U  it  of 
iwMori  to  yon.    See  note  (<>),  p.  178. 

b  Bt  hit  own  caryer,  and  cut  out  hit  twiy,~3  So  in  "  OtheUo," 
Act  II.  Sc.  S  :— 


And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

BoLmo.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
The  caterpiUars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have,  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

YoBK.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you  : — but  yet 
I'll  pause ; 
For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— .1  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbubt  "  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd  ten 
days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves :  fareweD.(5) 
Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh- 
man ; 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  'Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead;  we  will 
not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered,(^) 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  feaiful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  niffians  dance  and  leap. 
The  one,-  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  *  of  kings. — 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd  Kichard  their  king  is  dead.  [ExU. 
Sal.  Ah,  Eichard !   with  the*  eyes  of  heavy 
mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  frt>m  the  firmament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest ; 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good,  all  fortune  goes.     {^Exit 


(•)  Pint  foUo  omiti,  the, 

"  He  that  itin  next  to  carve  forth  hit  own  rage.'* 

«  Sausburt.]    John  Montacute,  earl  of  Salitbury. 
4  The  death  or  fall  of  kingt.—]  So  the  first  quarto  only :  other 
ediiioni,  folio  included,  omit  the  words,  or  fall. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Bolingbroke'«  Camp  at  Bristol. 


Enter  Bolingbboke,  York,  Northumbehland, 
Percy,  Willoughby,  Ross:  Officers  behind, 
with  Bushy  and  Green,  prisoners, 

BoLiNG.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  'twere  no  cliaiity :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deatlis. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean.* 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed, 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 


*  Clean.]    That  is,  uiierly,  eompUMjf. 

b  Dispark'd  My  park»,—]  "  To  dispark,  it  a  legal  tenn,  and 
signifies,  to  divest  a  park,  constituted  by  royal  grant  or  prescrip- 
sion,  of  its  name  and  character,  by  destroying  the  enclosures  of 
such  a  park,  and  also  the  vert  (or  whatever  bears  green  leaves, 
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With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by*  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myself — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop 'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  bi*eath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
\Miile  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories. 
Disparted**  my  parks,  and  felFd  my  forest  woods  ; 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Eaz'd  out  my  impress,®  leaving  me  no  sign — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this, 
Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  deliver'd 

over 


(•)  First  folio,  with. 

whether  wood  or  underwood),  and  the  beasts  of  chase  therein; 
and  laying  it  open."— Malonb. 

c  Raz'd  out  my  impress,—]  An  imprest  signified  a  device  or 
motto. 
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To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to 
me, 
Than  Bolinghroke  to  England.     Lords,  farewell.* 
Green.  Mj  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will  take 
our  souls, 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
BouNG.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them 
despatched. 
lExeunt  NoBTHi7HBERLAin>  and  others,  with 
Prwmers, 
Uncle,  jou  saj,  the  queen  is  at  jour  house  ; 
For  God'st  sake,  fairlj  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  mj  greetings  be  delivered. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  jour  love  to  her  at  large. 

BoLiNG.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords, 
awa J ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— The  Coast  0/ Wales.     A  Castle  in 
View. 

Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  King 
EiCHARD,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle, 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  BiCH.  Barkloughlj  castle  call  they:t  ^^  At 

hand? 
AuM.  Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace 

the  ur. 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 
K.  BiCH.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep 

for  joy, 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound    thee  with    their    horses' 

hoofs : 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child, 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,*  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense  : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way, 


( • )  First  folio  omita,  Lordt»  farewell,     •  ( t )  First  folio,  Heaven*. 
(I)  FLrst  folio,  yoi*. 

*  5o,  weeping,  smiling,— ]  These  words  were  probably  Intended 
to  form  a  compound,  **  weeirinjf-smilimg." 

b  In  spite  of  all.]  The  four  lines  that  follow  are  omitted  in  the 
folio. 
«  If  heaven  leottW,— ]  Pope  inserted  if. 

*  Through  onr  security,—]  See  note  (»),  p.  462. 

«  Behind  the  globe  that  l^hte  the  lower  world,—]    It  is  cus- 
tomary to  lead  "  and  lights,'^  but  no  alteration  can  leconcile  the 


Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Ghiard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foiil  rebeUion's*  arms. 

Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  that  Power  that  made 

you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all.^ 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  f  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if*  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 
AuM.  He   means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 

remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolinghroke,  through  our  security,  * 
Ghx)ws  strong  and  great,  in  substance,   and  in 

power.J  [not, 

X.  BiCH.  Discomfortable  cousm !  know'st  thou 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe  that  lights  the  lower  world,* 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage  bloody,  here  ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines,' 
And  darts  his  light  §  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  doak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolinghroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night. 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  vdth  the  Antipodes,' — 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  e.ndure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord : 
For  every  man  that  Bolinghroke  hath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Gk>d  II  for  his  Bichaid  hath  in  heavenly  pay 


(•)  First  folio,  rebelliout.  (f )  Old  copies,  heavene  fUld. 

(I)  First  folio,  friende.  {%)  First  folio,  lightning. 

(H)  Yint  tolio,  Heaven. 

conftued  imagery  of  a  passage  which  Shakespeare,  Intending  to 
say  poetically  *'  after  sunset,"  evidently  wrote  enrrente  ealamo. 

f  He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines,—]  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  an  image  more  striking  and  beautiful  than  this 
in  any  poet,  whether  ancient  or  modem."— Stbxteits. 

8  Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  Antipodes,—]  This  line 
is  not  in  the  first  folio. 
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ACT  III  ] 


KINO  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[scEirt  n. 


A  glorious  aogel :  then,  if  angels  ^ght, 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right. 

JSnter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     How  far  off  lies  your  power? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 

Than   this  weak   arm.      Discomfort  guides  my 

tongue, 
And  hids  me  speak  of  nothing  hut  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  nohle  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  hack  yesterday,  hid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men  ! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 
Overthrows  thy  joys,   friends,  fortune,   and   thy 

state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 
AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege ;  why  looks  your  grace 

so  pale? 
K.  KiCH.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 

men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  arc  fled ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 
Ilave  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side  ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege ;  remember  who  you 

are. 
K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself.    Am  I  not  king? 
Awake  thou  sluggard*  majesty !  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twentyt  thousand  names  ? 
Ann,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king.     Are  we  not  high? 
High  he  our  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Sceoop. 

Scnoop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,(l)  and  my  heart 
prepar'd ; 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  'twas  my  care; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  Gbd, 


(•)  Quartoi,  coward. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  fortp. 


A  O/double-fktal  yww— 1  FatRl  ulike  fH>m  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  wood  being  formrd  into  instruments 
of  death.  ^    ^. 

b  Both   young  and  old   rebel,—]    The  punctuation  of  this 
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We  '11  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Bevolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  Grod,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry,  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ; 
The  worst  is-— death,  and  death  will  have  his  tlaj. 
Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so 

arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bohnghroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
Wliite-beards*  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty;    and   boys,  with  women's 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms ;  against  thy  crown 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew ;  •  agamst  thy  state. 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills ; 
Against  thy  seat  both  young  and  old  rebel,** 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  telL 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 

so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingfaroke. 
ScBOOP.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 

my  lord. 
K.  Bjch.  O    villains,   vipers,   damn'd   without 

redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  I 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence !  t 

ScBOOP.  Sweet  love^  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate : 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  ^vith  hands  :  those  whom  jou 

curse. 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound  4 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
AuM.  Is  Bush^  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 

dead?  • 


(")  First  folio,  While  bearet.       (4)  First  quarto  omits,  ognet, 
C)  First  folio,  hand. 

passage,  bef^inning  "and  boys,  with  women's  voices."  is  that  of 
the  folio,  1G23,  which  certainly  yields  a  finer  and  more  impressive 
sense  than  the  pointing  adopted  in  all  modern  editions. 


ACT  III.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[BCENE  III. 


ScBOOF.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  loet  their 
heads. 

Al*m.  'Wliere  is  the  duke  mj  father  with  his 
power? 

K.  Rich.  No  mattor  where.     Of  comfort  no 
man  speak : 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  oui*  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  hosom  of  the  earth. 
Jjet  's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  : 
And  yet  not  so, — ^for  what  can  we  hequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death ; 
And  that  small  model  ^  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's*  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kilFd ; 
All  murdered. — ^For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ;(2) 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flesh,  iiihich  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable, — and,  humour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,t  and — farewell  king! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect^ 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends  : — subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Cab.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their 
woes,** 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.'' 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ?  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing-dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

AvH.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven. 


f )  First  folio,  walU. 


*  And  ikat  tmali  model  of  tkt  barren  earthy—']  Douce  tnd 
other  critics  thought  models  in  the  ptesentpusaf  e,  mesot  no  more 
than  a,  measure,  portion,  or  guanmn;  but  with  Shakespeare's  in- 
tense objectivity,  It  was  more  probably  Intended  to  signify  the 
hillock  of  mould  which,  covering  the  dead  body,  assumes  its 


b  Wise  men  ne'er  eit  and  wail  their  woea,—}    So  the  quarto 
copies.    The  folio  reading,  usually  adopted,  is,— 

"  Wise  men  ne^er  waU  their  present  woes." 


K.  Rich.  Thou  cbid'st  me  well.— Proud  BoHng- 
broke,  I  come, 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown. 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scit>op,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  soiu*. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the 
sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  ; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  : — 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms. 
Upon  his  party.* 

K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

[To  AuM. 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in,  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle,  there  I  '11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  car*  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none.     Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

AuM.  My  liege,  one  word — 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence  away. 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— Wales.     Before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolinobrokb  and 
Forces;  York,  Northumberi«akd,  and  others, 

BoLiNO.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord; 


(•)  First  folio,  faction. 

c  And  so  your  follies,  Sec]  This  line  is  not  found  in  the  first 
folio. 

d  Toeuihe  land—}  That  is,  to  plough,  to  till  it.  So,  in  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,^'  Act  I.  Sc.  3  :— 

"He  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team." 

And  also  in  Shakespeare's  Dedicatlun  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  to 
Lord  Southampton :  '*  And  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for 
fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest." 
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AOT  IIL] 


KING  EIOHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[SCJEBS  ni. 


Bicbard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

YoBK.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland 
To  say,  King  Richard.     Alack  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 

NoBTH.  Your  grace  mistakes ;  only  to  be  brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  hare  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,*  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

BoLiNG.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 
should. 

YoBK.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you 
should, 
Lest  you  mis-take.     The  heavens  are  o'er  our 
heads,  t 

BouKa.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

EnUr  Pbrct. 

Welcome,  Harry :  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

Pebcy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

BoLiNG.  Royally  ? 

Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

I^BBCY.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And    with    him    are  J    the  lord  Aumerle,  lord 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

NoBTH.  Oh !  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

BoLiNG.  Noble  lord,*  [To  Nobth. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle : 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  both**  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand ; 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  moBt§  royal  person  ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd. 
And  lands  restot'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englbhmen: 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 


(*)  The  quarto  omitt,  with  you. 
\X)  First  folio  omits,  are. 


(t)  First  folio,  yovr  AMd. 
(i)  First  folio  omits,  muat. 


ik  Noble  lord,—]  Malone  has  remsrked,  with  Judgment,  Ihat 
Shakespeare  Arequentlv  in  his  addresses  to  persons,  begins  with 
an  hemistich,  and,  in  many  instances,  blends  short  prosaic 
sentences  with  his  metrical  dialogues. 

b  On  both  Am  *iw«— ]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,  Upon 
his  knees. 
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The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
GOf  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

[North,  advances  to  the  castle  with  a  trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drain. 
That  from  the*  castle's  totter*d*  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  penis'd. 
Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock  * 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters  ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parle  sounded ;  answered  by  another  trumpet 
within.  FlouHsh,  Enter  on  the  tvaiU, 
Kino  Richabd,  the  Bishop  op  Caxljsj^, 
AxTMEBLE,  ScBOOP,  and  Salisbuby. 

BoLiNQ.  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  himself 
appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun, 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track  f 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident 

York.  Yet  looks  he  hke  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty ;  alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[To  NOBTII. 

Because  we  thought  ourself  thy^  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  bow  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre. 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — ^my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 


(•)  First  folio,  Mf«. 


(t)  First  folio, /mc*. 


c  Tottefd  batttementi—]  Totter'd  is  the  reading  of  the  two 
earliest  quartos,  and  may  be  used  for  tottering,  the  passire  for  the 
active  participle.  The  other  ancient  copies  have  tattered  and 
tatter'd. 

d  Their  thund'ring  shock—]  So  the  first  quarto,  1597.  The 
folio,  and  the  other  quarto  copies,  read,  imoake. 


ACT  III.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[80EH1  XU. 


Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  stands,*) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament^  of  bleeding  war  ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for,  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers*  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face, 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  EngUsh  blood. 
NoBTH.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord 

the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Qaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees ; 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart, 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  KiCH.  Northumberland,  say  thus, — the  king 

returns, — 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

{_To  Au^tEELE. 

To  look  80  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 


(•)  PlntfoUo,  <«. 

t^  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war;]  SteeTens  believed 
that  tetlament  Is  here  used  In  Iti  legal  ienie,  but  Mr.  Whiter,  in 
hie  ingeniott«  "  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare," 
quotes  a  parallel  passage  firom  the  first  part  of  the  old  play 
*•  Jeronimo/' — 

"  Then  I  uncUup  the  purpU  teavti  of  war ; " 

and  remarks,  "  Whatever  be  the  direct  meaning  of  the  words  in 
question,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Idea  of  a  book  with  a  purple 
covering  suggested  this  combination  to  the  mind  of  our  poet." 

b  Wilh  words  of  sooth !]  Soothe  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  tSthf 
primarily  meant  truth,  as  in  «oo/A«ffyrr=  truth-teller;  in  this  place 
it  signifies  sweetness,  or  softness,  as  in  the  verb  to  soothe. 


AuM.  No,  good  my  lord;  let's  fight  with  gentle 

woids, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords. 
K.  Rich.    O  Gkni !    O  God !    that  e'er  this 

tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !  ^     O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
SwelVst  thou,  proud  heart?     I'll  give  thee  scope 

to  beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
AuM,  Northumberland  comes  back  firom  Boling- 
broke. 
K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?    Must 

he  submit? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go : 
I'U  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage, 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown, 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff. 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints. 
And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little,  little,  grave,  an  obscure  grave : — 
Or  I 'U  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,*  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  then:  sovereign's  head : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live  ; 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st ;  my  tender-hearted  cousin ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge*  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 
As  thus ; — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid, — Tkere  lies 
Two  kinsmen,  digg'd  their  graves  toitk  weeping 

eyes  ? 


e  Some  waff  of  common  trade,—]  That  is,  a  place  of  common 
resort,  as  we  now  talk  of, 

"  A  road  of  frequent  traflSc.'* 
Thus  in  Lord  Surrey's  Translation  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
JRntid  :— 

"  A  postern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 
A  common  trade,  to  pass  through  Priam's  house." 

d  ShtUl  lodge  the  summer  corn,—]  Com  beaten  down  bv  rain  or 
wind  in  modem  language  is  said  to  be  laff'd.  Formerly  iodff'd 
had  the  same  import.    So,  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  IV.  8c.  I  :— 

"  Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd." 
And  again,  in  "  Henry  VI."  Part  II.  Act  III.  So.  9:— 
"  Like  to  the  summer  com  by  tempest  lod^d," 
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Would  not  this  ill,  do  well?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay, 
NoETH.  My  lord,  in  the  base'  court  he  doth 

attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may  it  please  you  to  come 

down? 
K.  Rich.  Down  ?  down,  I  come ;  like  glistering 

Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage^  of  imruly  jades. 

[NoBTH.  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court  f  Base  court,  where  kings  grow 

base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ?  Come  doum  ?   Down  court ! 

down  king ! 


*  In  the  bate  court-  ]   Base  court  is  simply  lo»er  court,  tnm 
the  French,  baste  cour, 
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For  night-owls  shiiek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  [Exeunt  from  ahovt. 

BoLiNO.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North.  Sorrow,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  Kino  Richard,  and  his  Attendants,  below, 

BoLiNO.  Stand  aU  apart. 

And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling, 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least,   [touching  his  oum  head] 
although  your  knee  be  low. 


t*  Wanting  the  manage— ]  i.e.  Not  possessing  the  control. 


ACT   III.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[SCEKB   IV. 


BoLiNG.  Mj  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine 

own. 
K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  jours,  and  I  am  jours, 
and  all  [lord, 

BouNG.  So  far  be  mine,  mj  most  redoubted 
Ajb  mj  true  service  shall  deserve  jour  love. 

K.  BiCH.  Well    jou    deserve:* — ^Thej    well 
deserve  to  have, 
That  know  the  strongest  and  surest  waj  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  jour  hand  :  naj,  drj  jour  ejes ; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  joung  to  be  jour  father, 
Though  jou  are  old  enough  to  be  mj  heir. 
What  JOU  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London : — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
BouKO.  Yea,  mj  good  lord. 
K.  BiCH.  Then  I  must  not  saj,  no.(3) 

[^Flourish.     Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.— Langlej.     The  Duke  of  York'* 
Garden. 

Enter  the  Qubsn  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden, 
To  drive  awaj  the  heavj  thought  of  care? 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  plaj  at  bowls,    [of  rubs, 

Queen.  'Twill  moke  me  think  the  world  is  full 
And  that  mj  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 

Queen.  Mj  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  mj  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  joj  or  grief?* 

I  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joj,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  mj  want  of  joj : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  I'll  sing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But.  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst  thou 

weep.  [good. 

1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  jou 


(•)  First  folio,  daerv'd. 

»  Of  Jo?  or  grief  r]  All  the  old  copies  read,  •'  Of  aorrnw  or  of 
grief."    The  text  adopted  here  is  the  amendment  of  Capell. 

k  And  I  eoutd  sing,  womld  weeping  do  me  good,^]  The  reading 
of  all  the  old  copies ;  but  which  Pope,  perhaps  without  necessity, 
altered  to  *'  I  could  weep"  Arc.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  this: 
—Were  my  criefii  of  to  light  a  nature  that  weeping  would  remedy 
them.  I  could  sing  for  joy,  and  would  never  ask  any  one  to  shed 
a  tear  for  me.  It  may  be  worth  considering,  however,  whether 
the  poet  did  sot  write,— 


Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do 
me  good,** 
And  never  borrow  anj  tear  of  thee. 
But  staj,  here  come  tiie  gardeners : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees.— 

Enter  a  Gkirdener  and  two  Servants. 

Mj  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
Thejil  talk  of  state :  for  everj  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire, 

Gabd.  Go,  bind  thou  up  jon'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unrulj  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprajs, 
That  look  too  loftj  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  emploj'd,  I  will  go  root  awaj 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertilitj  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Sebv.  Whj  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate  ? 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowera  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots*  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thj  peace : — 

He  that  hath  suffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter, 
That  seem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd*  up,  root  and  all,  bj  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushj,  Green. 

1  Sebv.  "WTiat,  are  thej  dead  ? 

Gabd.  Thej  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hathf  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh  !  what  pitj 

is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden  !     We*  at  time  of  jear 
Dot  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees  ; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  §  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 


(•)  First  folio.  p«//'c/. 
(I)  First  folio,  wind. 


(f)  First  folio,  ffa^L 
(f)  First  folio,  with. 


"  And  I  could  ting,  would  singing  do  me  good.*' 

e  Her  knots  digorder'd, — ]  Knots,  as  we  have  before  eiplained 
(fee  note  (a)  p.  55).  were  the  intricate  figures  into  which  the  beds 
of  a  garden  were  formed  in  old  fashioned  horticulture. 

*  We  at  time  of  gaar^]  We,  wanting  in  tha  old  copies,  was 
supplied  by  Capell. 
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Thej  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste, 
The  fruits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of*  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 

down.  [be  depos'd  ? 

1  Sebv.  What,  think  you  then,t  the  king  shall 
Gard.  DepressM  he  is  already  ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tb  doubt  J  he  will  be.    Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  §  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen,  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death  through  want 

of  speaking ! — 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  [Coming  forward']  set 

to  dress  this  garden, 
How  dares   thy  harsh   nide  tongue   sound   this 

unpleasing  news  ? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say.  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?     Say  where,  when,  and  how 
Cam'st  thou  by  these ||  ill-tidings?   speak,  thou 

wretch. 
Gabd.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  this^  news :  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Eichard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  iken. 
(§)  First  folio  omits,  good. 
(f )  First  folio,  tkeae. 

»  This  newi—'\   Here,  as  in  the  instance  above,  the  folio  has 
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(•)  First  folio,  and. 
(t)  First  folio,  doubUd. 
(Q)  First  folio, /Am. 


Of  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weighM : 
In  your  lord's  scale,  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so  : 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know,   [foot. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?     O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast     Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet,  at  London,  London's  king  in  woe. 
Wliat !  was  I  born  to  this  !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news*  of  woe. 
Pray  God*  the  plants  thou  graft'st,  may  never  grow. 
[Exeunt  Queen  and  I^ies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen  !  so  that  thy  state  might  be 
no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fallf  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Kue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shedl  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Exeunt 


(•)  First  folio,  /  would. 


(t)  First  folio,  tfroy. 


••  these  news."    News  appears  to  have  been  used  by  our  anceston 
either  as  singular  or  plural,  indifferently. 


^     ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — London.     Westminster  Hall/    The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne ; 
th^  Lords  temporal  on  the  left  ;  the  Commons  below. 


Enter  BoLiNGBnoKE,AuMEHLK,  Surrey,  North- 
umberland, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another 
Lord,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot  op 
Westminster,  and  Attendants.  Officers 
behind,  with  Bagot. 

BoLiNO.  Call  forth  Bagot.- 


Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind  ; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot.  Then   set    before    my  face    the    lord 
Aumerle, 

BoLiNQ.  Cousin,  stand   forth,  and  look  upon 
that  man.  [tongue 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath*  deliver'd. 


(•)  First  folio,  it  hath  once. 

«  Westminster  Hall.]  The  rebuUding  of  this  magniflcent  Hall 
was  begun  bv  Richard  II.  in  1397 ;  it  was  finished  in  1399,  and  the 
first  assemblage  of  Parliament  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  him. 

t>  My  fair  stars,—]  As  the  birth  of  an  individual  was  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  $tar»,  the  latter,  not  unnaturally,  was  a 


In   that   dead    time  when   Gloster's   death   was 

plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reaxihetk  from  the  restfvl  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine*  uncle's  head  f — 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than.  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ;   adding 

withal. 
How  bless'd   this   land   would  be   in   this   your 

cousin's  death. 
AuM.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 
What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,^ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 


(•)  First  folio,  my. 

term  sometimes  used  to  express  the  former.  Thus,  in  "  Richard 
III.*'  Sc.  7,  Gloster,  speaking  of  his  nephew,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
says  :— 

"  On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  hie  happy  eiare.*' 
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ACT   IV.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


b 


WiHi  the  attainder  of  Iub  slanderous  lips. 
There  is  mj  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,*  thou  Rest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false. 
In  thy  heart-hlood,  though  heing  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

BoLiNQ.  Bagoty  forbear,  thou  shalt  not  take  it 

up. 
Auic.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the 
best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Frrz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,** 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine : 
By  that  fair  sun  which*  shows  me  where  thou 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 
AuM.  Thou  dar'st  not,  cowai*d,  live  to  see  the 

day. 
Frrz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this 

hour. 
AiTM.   Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell   for 

this. 
Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as 
true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  ;  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

AuM.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Load.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
Aumerle ;  • 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
Afl  t  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun :  t  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

AuM.  WTio  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
at  all: 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

SuBBEY.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do   remember 
well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  thai.  (t)  Old  copies,  As  it  majr. 

(I)  Old  copies,  $tnite  to  riuM. 

»  I  say,  thou  lieit,—]  The  folio,  and  other  early  editions,  except 
tha  first  quarto,  omit  the  words,  /  My. 

b  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,—]  The  use  otgjfmpatkp, 
in  the  sense  of  equality,  is  peculiar.  Aumerle  affects  to  think  it 
a  dero^tion  fjrom  his  high  birth  to  accept  the  defiance  of  Bagot ; 
whereupon  Fitswater,  whose  pretensions  to  blood  equal  Aumerle's, 
flings  down  bis  gauntlet,  with  the  Uunt,— 

*'  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  tfmpathfff 
There  U  my  gage." 
The  folio  1623  reads,  tj/mpathite, 
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Frrz.  'Tis  very  true:*  you  were  in   prcseoee 
then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  tmew 

SuBREY.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heayen  itedtf 
is  true. 

FiTZ.  Surrey,  thou  liest 

SuRBEY.  Dishonourable  boj ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth,  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  mine  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st 

Frrz.  How  fondly  dost  thou   spur  a  forward 
horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  lire, — 
I  dai*e  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness,* 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  iaitli. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  tlmve  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Xorfolk  say 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thj  raen 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais.  Cg^g*" 

Au&i.  Some  honest  Christian  ti-ust  mc  with  a 
Thpt  Norfolk  lies  :  here  do  I  throw  down  this. 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

BoLi^G.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 

Rage* 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeal'd  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  I'estor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  seignories;  when  he's  returned. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Cab.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ,  in  glorious  Christian  field. 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  croas. 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

BouNO.  Why,  Bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Cab.  As  surely*  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoLiNO.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 


(•)  First  folio,  nre. 

e  LoED.  I  task  the  earth,  &c!]  This  speech,  and  Aumerie's 
answer,  are  omitted  in  the  foli  >.  And  all  the  quartos,  except  the 
first,  read,  "  I  take  the  earth."— By  "  toMk  the  earth,"  we  are 
apparently  to  understand,  "challenge  the  whole  world.** 

a  'Tis  very  true:]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads.  JTy  Ier4, 
'tis  very  true. 

•  /  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness.—]  So.  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Lovers'  Progress,"'  Act  V.  Sc.  2  :— 

**  Maintain  thy  treason  with  thy  swordf  With  what 
Contempt  I  hear  it  I  In  a  ttitdermete 
I  durst  encounter  It." 


ACT  lY.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[scene  I. 


Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants, 
ITour  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  jour  days  of  trial. 

£fUer  YoEK,  attended. 

YoBK.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,      come  to 
thee  [soul 

Prom  plume-pluck'd  Eichard;  who  with  willing 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  jielda 
To  the  possession  of  thj  royal  hand : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Heniy,  of  that  name  the  fourth  ! 

BoLiNO.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  regal 
throne. 

Cae.  Marry,  God  *  forbid  ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
ITet  best,  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  ))e  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Eichard ;  then  true  noblesse  t  would 
Lieam  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Eichard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  : 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?  O,  forfend  i  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  God*  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  §  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  scat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 
O,  if  you  raise  |l  this  house  against  this  house. 
It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth  : 
Prevent  it,  resbt  it,  letH  it  not  be  so,      [woe !  (1) 
Lest   child,   child's  chilihen,  cry   against  you — 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven. 
(})  First  folio,  forbid. 
(II)  First  folio,  rear. 


(t)  First  folio,  nobteneu. 
(f)  First  folio,  A^tf. 
(f)  First  folio,  ojid /e/. 


»  May't  please  you,  lords,  Arc]  The  remainder  of  this  Act, 
nilh  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  at  the  end  (see  p.  482),  forms 
the  *'  new  additions  of  the  parliament  scene  and  the  deposing 
of  King  Richard,"  first  published  in  the  quarto  of  1608. 
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North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir;  and,  for 
your  pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here : 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May 't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
suit  ?  - 
BoLiNO.  Fetch  hither  Eichard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.      [^ExlL 

BoLiNO.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our 
arrest, 
Prociure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer : 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love, 

[To  Carlislk. 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Be-^nter  York,  vnth  Kma  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  croum,  dec, 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?    I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limba :  * 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  ^  of  these  men  :  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail  I  ioxn^'t 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one ;  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none. 
.  God  save  the  king  I — ^Will  no  man  say.  Amen  f 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then.  Amen, 
God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet.  Amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good 
will, 
WTiich  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — ^Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown  ; " 
On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side  yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  ^  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 


(•)  First  folio,  A»M. 

^  TAe  favours— ]  That  is,  i\itcoiinienaveea,\.)\tfeaturea, 
c  Give  me  the  crown.—Hcre,  cousin,  seize  the  crown ;]  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  folio.    The  quaito  has  only,  Stize  the 


^  That  owes—]  That  ownit,  or  po$te$*et.     See  note  (4),  p.  330. 
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ACT  nr.] 


KINQ  RICHARD  THE  SBCOND. 


D 


Drinking  my  griefe,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

BoLma.   I  thought  you  had  heen  willing  to 
resign.  [are  mine : 

"K,  BiGH.  My  crown  I  am,  hut  still  my  griefs 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

BoLiNG.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
your  crown. 

E.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is — ^loss  of  care,  hy  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  hy  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

BoLiNQ.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown? 

K  BiCH.  Ay,  no; — no,  ay;  for  I  must  nothing 
he; 
Therefore  no,  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself: — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart. 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mme  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duties,  rites :  * 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear. 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego. 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
Qod  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
Qod  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  f  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achiev'd  I 
Long  ma/st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
GK)d  save  King  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  I 
What  more  remidns? 

NoBTH.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?   and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies !     G^entle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lectore  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst, 


(■)  First  folio,  duteotu  oaHu, 


(t)  First  folio,  are  mad: 


»  A  sort  of  traitort^}    That  is,  a  gangt  a  knot,  a  ertw.    Thus, 
in  "  Richard  III."  Act  V.  8c.  S  :— 

"  A  tort  of  Tigabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways." 

b  Alack  the  hcavj  day,—]  This  is  equivalent  with,  and  serves 
to  interpret,  the  old  phrase  "  Wo*  th§  tokUe.** 

•  Of  his  uMiei^y.]    With  the  old  writers,  kis  was  neuter  as  well 
aa  penonal ;  the  genitive  of  ki*  and  it  also.    Its  is  found  hut 
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There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath. — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven : — 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself. 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  joor  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

NoBTH.  My  lord,  despatch;   read   o'er   these 
articles.  [see : 

E.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannoi 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  Uiey  can  see  a  sort  *  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  glory  base,  and*  sovereignty  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty,  a  subject ;'  state,  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  in- 
suldng  man, 
Nort  no  man's  lord  ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usurp'd. — Alack  the  heavy  day,** 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Qtood  king, — ^great  king, — and  yet  not   greatly 

good. 
An  if  my  name  X  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  ^  majesty. 

BoLiNQ.  Gro,  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass 
doth  come.  [to  hell. 

K  Rich.  Fiend  I  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come 

BoLiNG.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum- 
berland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

E.  Rich.   They  shall  be  satisfied:    I'll  read 
enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself. 


I 


(")  First  foUo,  a.  (f)  First  folio,  No,  nor. 

(t)  Flist  folio,  word. 

raiely  in  Shakespeare,  though  In  many  more  instances  than 
Mr.  Trench  or  Mr.  Singer  appear  to  suppose.  In  the  anthorixc4 
translation  of  the  Bible  the  word  Is  said  never  to  occur,  its  place 
being  always  supplied  by  hit  or  <A«/«o/:— "But  if  the  salt  have 
lost  hit  savour  "  (Matt.  chap.  ▼.  ytr.  1S>.  "  But  if  the  saJt  have 
lost  hit  saltness  "  (Mark,  chap.  ix.  ver.  50). 


Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read.' 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O,  flattering  glass, 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 

Thou  dost  beguile  me  !     Was  this  face  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?     W^as  this  the  face 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  •  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies, 

Andt  was  at  last  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face, 

As  brittle  as  the  glory,  b  the  face ; 

^Dashes  the  glass  to  the  ground. 


(•)  First  folio,  /*.  (t)  First  folio,  That. 

»  And  therein  will  I  read.]  These  wcrds,  and  two  or  three 
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For  there  it  is,  crackM  in  an  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  fece. 

BoLiNO.    The   shadow   of   your    sorrow    halh 
destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?     Ha !  let's  see  : — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  gi'ief  lies  all  within, 
And  these  external  manners  *  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not'  only  giv'st 
Me  cau^e  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 


(*)  First  folio,  manner. 
other  lines  of  th'i  speech,  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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ACT  IV.] 
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[ksxi  l 


And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
ShaU  I  obtain  it  ? 

BoLiNO.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  High.  Fair  cousin  I   I  am  greater  than  a 
king: 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects  ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

BoLiNO.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  ? 

BoLiNo.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

BoLiNa.  Whither  ?  [your  sights. 

K.  Rich.    Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

BoLiNO.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower.  [you  all, 

K.  Rich.  O,  good !    Convey!*' — Conveyers  are 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Exeunt  K.  Righabd,  some  Lords,  aTid  a  Guard. 


BoLiNO.  On  Wednesday  next,**  we  solemnlj  set 
down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  jouraelves.(2) 
[Exeunt  all  btU  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Gail 

and  AuM. 
Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  hfhM. 
Cab.  The  woe's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  ua- 
bom 
*Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 
AuM.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  hlot  ? 

Abbot.  My  lord,*  before  I   freely  speak  m; 
mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Wliatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  t  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.        [ExeuvL 


»  Convey !— Conveyers  are  you  alt,—]  Convey ^  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  frequently  used  in  a  bad  sense,  implying  fraud,  and 
trickery.  Thus  Pistol  ('*  Merry  Wives  of  Winusor,"  Act  I.  Sc.  8) 
adopts  it  as  a  genteel  synonym  for  filching, — 

"  Convey,  the  wise  it  call ; " 

and  Oloster,  in  "Henry  VI."  Part  I.  Act  1.  Sc.  3,  suspecting 
collusion,  remarks,— 

"Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance." 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  My  lord. 


(t)  First  folio,  hmri. 


b  On  Wednesday  next,—]  So  the  enlarged  quarto,  IWS.  ^ 
the  first  edition,  1697,  this  speech,  which  there  follows  tkst  if 
Northumberland  when  he  arrests  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (w  ^ 
479),  is  rendered  thus  :— 

"  Let  it  be  so,  and  lo !  on  Wednesday  next, 
We  solemnly  proclaim  our  coronation  : 
Lords,  be  ready,  all." 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 


ErUei'  QiJEKN  and  Ladies. 

Qu£EN.  This  way  the  king  will  come ;  this  is 
the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected*  tower, 
To  whose  flint  hosom,  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  hy  proud  Boliugbroke : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Ha?e  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 


»  Ill-erected  /o«r«r,— ]  Steevena*  conjecture,  that  by  ill-trected 
was  meant  erected  for  bad  purpoies,  it  extremely  plau»ible. 

b  Thou  mott  beauteous  inn,—]  Btecvens  ftumibed  that  inn 
does  not  here  signify  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  hut  a 
dignified  mansion.  We  believe  the  term  was  applied  without 
distinction  to  any  building,  whether  public  or  private,  which  was 
appropriated  to  human  habiution,  and  that  thv  expression,  beau- 
teous inn,  meant  no  more  t)ian  beauteous  ahode.    We  meet  with  it 


Enter  King  Richabd  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  sec,  or  rather  do  not  see, 

My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  look  up ;  behold. 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand  ; 

Thou  map  of  honour  ;  thou  King  Kichard's  tomb. 

And  not  King  Eichard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn,** 


in  precisely  the  xame  sense  in  "  The  Lovers'  Progress  "  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher*  Act  V.  Sc.  3  :— 

<' She's  a  book 
To  be  with  care  perused ;  and  't  is  my  wonder. 
If  such  misKhapen  guests  as  Lust  and  Murder, 
At  any  price  should  ever  find  a  lodging 
In  such  a  beauteous  inn  /** 
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"Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 

K.  Bicu.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do 
not  60, 
To  make  mj  end  too  sudden  :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this  :  I  am  sworn  brother,^  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

QuEBN.  \Miat !  is  my  Eichard  both  in  shape  and 
mind 
Transformed  and  weakened  ?     Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect?    Hath  he  been  in  thy 

heart? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower^d  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod ; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed ;  if  aught 
but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime   queen,  prepare  thee   hence  for 

France : 
Think  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  Inst  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale*  of  me, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 


Enter  Noethubiberlaxd,  attended. 

NoBTH.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
chang'd ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower.(l) 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France.(2) 


(•)  Pir»t  folio, /aW. 

Sworn  brother,—]  Sworn  brother  came  originally  fT«»m  the 
fi^alret  Jnrati,  military  adventurers  who  bound  themselveti  by 
mutual  obligation  to  share  each  others'  furtunes.  When  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  Robert  de  Oily  and  Koger  de 
I  very  wen  fratrM  Jurati,  and  the  former  gave  one  of  the  honours 
he  received  to  his  sworn  brother,  Roger. 
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K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  niioe- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  mj  throne. 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption.    Thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
He  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  knowest  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To, pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  hoth. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  aa 
end. 
Take  leave,  and  part;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 
K.  Rich.  Doubly    divorc'd  ?  —  Bad    men,  je 
violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me ; 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. 
Part  us,  Northumberland  ;  I,  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime; 
My  wife*  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  ia 

pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  of  daj. 
Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided?    must  we 

part? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 

heart  from  heart. 
Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with 

me. 
North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one 
woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than — near  be,  ne'er  the  near.  * 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 

moans. 
K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the 
way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 


(•)  Firat  folio,  9t(eeii. 

b  Near  be,  ne'er  the  near.]  That  is,  be  near,  but  neptrtktmiAer. 
A  proverbial  Aayin;  implying,  to  come  near  the  object,  yet  never 
achieve  it.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonion's  EpUogue  to  "The  Tale  of  a 
Tub :  *'— 

"Wherein  the  poet's  fortune  Is,  I  fear. 
Still  to  be  early  up  but  ne*er  the  near." 


ACT  v.] 


KIKQ  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[SOBNK  II. 


Thus  ^ve  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart 

[They  kiss. 
QuBSN.  Give  me  mme  own  again ;  't  were  no 
good  part, 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

\_Kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  hegone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  BiCH.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay ; 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest,  let  sorrow  say. 

\_Exeunt 


SCENE  IL— The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  Palace. 

Entet-  YoBK  and  his  Duchess. 

DucH.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  teU  the 
rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  hreak  the  story  off. 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

YoBX.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

DvcH.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows' 

tops. 
Threw  dust  and  ruhhish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 
hroke. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow  hut  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course, 
AMiile  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee,  Boling- 

broke! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old. 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
Jesa  preserve  thee  I  welcome,  BoUngbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
•  And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

DucH.  Alack,*  poor  Bichfuxl  I  where  rodet  he 
the  whilst  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,^  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  hent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  {H*attle  to  be  tedious : — 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 


(«)  Fiiit  folio,  Alas. 


(t)  Flrat  foUo,  ri^M. 


ft  Ai  in  a  theatre,—]  "  The  painting  of  this  description  is  so 
lively,  and  the  words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read  anything 
comparable  to  it  in  any  other  langiiage."— Drtdsv. 

b  Aumerle  that  was;]  We  learn  from  Holinshed  that  the 
dnket  of  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  wen  deprived  of  their 


Did  scjwl  on  Hichard ;  no  man  cried,  God  save 

him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home, 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents.(S) 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  aUow. 

DucH.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

YoHK.  Aumerle  that  was  ;* 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now : 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 


Enter  Aumeblb. 

DucH.  Welcome,  my  son.     Who  are  the  violeta 
now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 
AuH.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care 
not; 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

YoBK.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time. 
Lest  you  be  crept  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  justs  and 
triumphs  ? 
AuM.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
AuM.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom  ?  ^ 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
AuM.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied, — let  me  see  the  writing. 

AuM.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 
YoBK.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to 
see 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

DucH.       ■     What  should  you  fear? 
'T  is  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  enter'd  into 


dukedoms  by  an  act  of  Henry's  first  parliament  but  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  earldoms  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon.    • 

0  Fr*o<Ma/M(Aa<.  Ma< hangs  without  thy  bosom? J  TheseaU 
on  deeds  were  in  old  time  not  unpressed  on  the  documents  the«- 
seiyes,  but  appended  to  them  by  labels  or  slips  of  parchment* 
See  note  (e),  p.  200. 
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For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  triumpli  day.* 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with 
a  hond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?    TVife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

AuH.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  I  may 

not  show  it. 
York.  I  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 
[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason ! — ^villain !  traitor !  slave  I 
DucH.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
YoBK.  Ho !  who's  within  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 
Qodf  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 
DucH.  Why,  what  is't,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;  saddle  my 
horse: — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  J  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  *  \_Exit  Servant. 

DucH.  What's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 
DucH.  I  will  not  peace : — ^What  is  the  matter, 

son? 
AuM.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

DucH.  Thy  life  answer ! 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  boots, 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 

DucH.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — ^Poorboy,  thou 
art  amaz'd : 
Hence,  villain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[To  the  Servant. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

DucH.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  wo  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'cn  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

DucH.  He  shall  be  none  ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  dap.  (t)  First  folio,  Heaven, 

(})  First  folio  omits,  by. 

»  Fond  woman  /]  Fond  is  here  used  for  /oo/<«A,— perhaps  its 
original  meaning.  Chaucer  has  fon»e  for  fool,  and  Skelton,  both 
/oniM.  fon,  uid  fonde,  in  the  same  sense. 

b  So  dissolute  a  crew.]  This  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  line 
which  was  intended  to  be  cancelled,  or  to  supply  the  plaoe  of: 
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YoBX.  Away,  fond*  woman!  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

DuGH.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dat  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  sospeet 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  Hke  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

YoBK.         Make  way,  unruly  woman  !     {^MxiL 

DucH.  After,  Aumerle!  mount  thee  upon  his 
horse; 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
Aiid  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind  ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  feist  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolmgbroke  have  pardon'd  thee  :  Awaj  ? 
Begone.  [JEaeeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Windsor.     A  Boom  in  the  Casile. 

Enter  Bolixobboke,    as  King;    Psbcy,    tntd 
other  Lords. 

BoLiNG.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ?(*) 
'T  is  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,*  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions — 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beatt  our  watch,  and  rob  J  our  passengers ; 
Which  he,  young,  wan^n,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew.* 

Pebcy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince. 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoLiNG.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — ^he  would  unto  the 
stews. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

BoLiNG.  As  dissolute  as  desperate :  yet  through 
both, 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope,^ 


(•)  Pirtt  foUo,  Heaven.  (f)  First  foUo,  rob. 

(})  Fint  foliot  beat, 

"  Even  tueh  thejf  $ay.** 
The  passage  should  obviously  terminate  at  tnpport. 

e  /  iee  eome  sparkles  of  a  better  hope,—]  Sparkles  is  found  in 
three  of  the  ouartos,  but  the  first  quarto  and  folio  read,  Market ; 
and  all  the  old  copies  omit  the  article. 


^^^ 


«* 


wetal  powers 
1  traitors  are : 
i  world,  I  swear, 
^  know  where. 
<iiif%''  adieu : 
uni  prove  you  true. 
^  pmv  God* make 


Ing,  what 
iftarl 

he 


^ijig  cotiplet,  read.  I  pardon 

.  * }  The  »oTd  PJi  rt#,  proaodUUy  iiec«s- 
Mf.  CQUkr  s  MS  AnnoUtor. 
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ACT  v.] 


KIl^G  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[scsHE  m. 


EtUer  YoBX. 


BoLDTO.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

YoBK.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

AuM.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise 
past: 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there, 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it 
down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

BoLiNO .  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy ! 

0  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son ! 

Thou  sheer,^  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held*  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deisuily  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thi*iftless  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold« 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies  ; 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life,  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

DucH.   \^Withoni.']    What  ho,  my  liege!   for 
God's t  sake  let  me  in. 

BoLiNQ.  Wliatshrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry  ?  ['tis  I. 

DucH.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king  j 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door ; 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 

BoLiNO.  Our  scene  is  alter'd,  from  a  serious 
thing, 
And  now  chang'd  to  The  Beggar  and  the  Kingy 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in ; 

1  know  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

YoBK.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 


(•)  First  foHo,  had. 


(t)  First  foUo,  Heaven's. 


•  ThoM  sheer,  immaeulaUt-^']  Sheer  meant  pmret  unmited. 
Thus  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  B.  III.  C.  2  :~ 

"  Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  there 
Her  face,"  Arc. 

b  The  Befgaf  and  the  King.]  An  evident  allusion  to  the 
ancient  ballad  called  "A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King."  See 
note  (5*,  p.  101. 

•  111  mayst  thou  thrive,  Ire.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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Enter  Duchess. 


DucH.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-heuted 
man; 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

YoBK.  Thou  frantic   woman,   what  dost  thoa 
make  here  ? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

DvcH.  Sweet   York,   be  patient.     Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [iTn^ets. 

BoLiNO.  ^se  up,  good  aunt. 

DucH.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beoeech : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel*  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joj. 
By  pardoning  Eutland,  my  transgressing  boj. 

AuM.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I   bend  mj 
knee.  [JSTiueU. 

YoBK.  Against  them  botli  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  l^neeiM. 

Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  !* 

PucH.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his 
face; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jeat ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  frt>m  oar 

breast: 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Pur  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  hare 
Xhat  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

BoLiMO.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

DucH.  Nay,  do  not  say — Hand  up; 

Say.t  pardon,  first;  and  afterwards,  stand  tip. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon — should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now  ; 
Say — ^pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

YoBK.  Speak  it  in  French,  king :  say,  pardon- 
iiezmoy.^  [destroy? 

DvcH.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  loid. 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  agamst  the  word  ! 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land. 


(•)  Quarto,  walk. 


(t)  First  folio,  Bat. 


d  Pardonnex  moy.]  Moy  rhymes  here  with  deetrop,  9bA  this 
was  probably  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  word  fotmerly. 
Thus,  in  Skelton's  *'  Elynour  Rummyng,'*  vol.  I.  p.  IIS,  Dyc«*s 
Ed.  :— 

"  She  made  it  as  koy 
As  a  lege  de  mog. 
And  again,  in  his  "  Colyn  Cloute,"  vol.  I.  p.  348,  <dM..*~ 

"  And  howe  Parys  of  Troy 
Daunced  a  lege  de  mo^r 


The  chopping  '  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear. 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 

pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

DucH.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand, 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

BoLiNO.  1  pardon  him,  as  God*  shall  pardon  me. 

DucH.  O  happy  vantap^e  of  a  kneeling  knee  ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again  ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

BoLiNO.  With  all  my  heart, 

I  pardon  him.** 

DucH.         A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

BoLiNO.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  t 
the  abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consoiied  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven, 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  and. 


•  Tbe  eboppinff  French  we  do  not  underatand.]  This  passage 
baa  occasioned  diseussion ;  eho}>ping  being  supposed  a  contempt- 
uous epithet  applied  to  the  French  language.  We  apprehend  the 
dttcbeas  means  no  more  than  "we  are  ignorant  how  to  chop  or 
exchange  French."  To  chop  logic,  in  the  sense  of  interchanging 
logic,  is  an  old  Academic  phraxe. 


Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  mine,''  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 
DucH.  Come,  my  old  son  ; — I  pray  God* make 
thee  new.  [^ExewU, 


SCENE  lY,— The  same. 

Enter  Exton  and  a  Servant. 

ExTON.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake? 
Have  I  no  friend  mil  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  J 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Srbv.  These  t  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  ffave  I  no  friend  ?   quoth  he :    he 
spake  it  twice. 


(•)  First  folio, /fcavM. 


(t)  First  folio,  Tho^e. 


t>  With  all  my  heart, 

I  pardon  him.] 
The  old  copies,  regardless  of  the  rhyming  couplet,  read,  I  pardon 
him  with  all  mp  heart. 

e  Jnd  couiin  mine,  adieu:]  The  word  mine,  prosodially  neces- 
sary, is  the  addition  of  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  Annotator. 
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ACT  v.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


[Msnr. 


And  urg'd  it  twice  together  ;  did  he  not  ? 

Sebv.  He  did. 

ExTON.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistiv  look'd  on  me ; 
Aft  who  should  say,* — I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  firom  mj  heart ; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go, 
I  am  the  king's  finend,  and  will  rid  ^  his  foe. 

{_£xeunt. 


SCENE  v.— Pomfret.      The    Dungeon  of  the 
Castle. 

^  Enter  King  Bicharb. 

E.  Rich.  I  have  heen  studying  how  I  maj^ 
compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  hecause*^  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  hut  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — ^yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  hrain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world, 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, — 
Afl  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermixed 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word*  itself 
Against  the  word.* 

Aft  thus, — Come,  little  ones  ;  and  then  again, — 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needless  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  ;  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  f  on  the  back 


(«)  Pint  folio,  Faith. 


(t)  First  folio,  mUfortune. 


*  As  who  should  say,—]  Meaning,  "  As  one  who  should  say." 
This  elliptical  phrase,  so  frequent  with  the  old  writers,  has  gone 
quite  out  of  use. 

b  And  will  rid  hUfoeA  That  is,  dattrop,  or  wi  rid  of.  In  this 
sense  we  have  the  word  in  ••  Henry  VI."  Part  fl.  Act  V.  Sc.  5;— 

"As  deathsmen  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince." 
And  again,  in  "  The  Teapest,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

" the  red  plague  rid  you." 

«  How  I  may  compare—]  So  the  first  cuarto.  1597.  The  suh- 
•eouent  quartos  and  the  folio,  1623,  read,  now  to  compare. 

d  And,  for  because — ]  A  tautological  form  of  expression  no 
longer  current,  though  very  common  when  Shakespeare  wrote. 

•  The  outward  watch, — j  This  passage  is  obscure,  and  no  expli- 
cation we  have  seen,  nor  any  we  are  prepared  to  suggest,  renders 
it  as  perspicuous  as  could  be  wished.  The  best  is  that  by  Henley: 
~"  There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock  notices  the  progress  of 


Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,*  many  people, 
And  none  contented.     Sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then  treasons  maket  me  wish  myaelf  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am.     Then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then,  am  I  king'd  again :  and  by-and-by, 
Think  that  I  am  unkingM  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing.     But,  whate'er  I  bet 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is,        IMfuk. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing.     Music  do  I  hear  ? 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time : — how  sour  sweet  mndc  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 
To  check  6  time,  broke  in  a  disordered  string ; 
But,  for  tne  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  ray  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his'numbering  dock: 
My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and,  with  sighs  theyjar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  tiie  outward 

watch,® 
Whereto  my  finger,  hke  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans,  which  ||  strike  upon  mj 

heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours:  If — ^but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  jack  o'  the  dock. 
This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For,  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  theii*  wits, 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love  ;  and  love  to  Bichard 
Is  a  .strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 
K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer !' 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 


(*)  First  folio,  prison .  (f)  First  folio,  treason  t 

(J)  First  folio,  am.  (§)  First  folio,  hear. 

( II }  Firs t  folio,  that.  {%)  First  folio,  hours  mad  iimti- 

time;  vis.  by  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  oo  ths 
dial,  and  the  striking  of  the  hour.  To  these,  the  king,  in  hi* 
comparison,  severally  alludes ;  his  sighs  corresponding  to  tlie 
jttrring  of  the  pendulum,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  wt^»^ 
or  numbers,  the  seconds,  marks  also  their  progress  in  minutes  on 
the  dial  or  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares  his  eyes; 
and  their  want  of  figures  is  supplied  by  a  snccession  of  tearsi  « 
(to  use  an  expression  of  Milton)  minute  drops:  his  finger,  bf  ** 
regularly  wiping  these  away,  performs  the  office  of  the  disl'' 
point :— his  clamorous  groans  are  the  sounds  that  tell  the  hour. 
In  "  Henry  IV."  Part  II.  tears  are  used  in  a  limUar  manner:-? 

•'  But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears^ 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness." 

f  Thanks,  noble  peer!]    See  note  («),  p.  41S. 


What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comcst  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never*  comes,  hut  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Gbooh.  I  waa  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes*  royal  master's  face. 
0,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld, 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid  ; 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd. 

K.  KicH.  Rode  he  on   Barbary  ?     Tell   me, 
gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ?  [ground.** 

Groom.  So  proudly   as    if  he    disdain'df  the 


(•)  First  folio,  wfT. 


(t)  First  folio,  had  disdained. 


I       K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back! 

I  That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  ; 

I  This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stmnble?     Woidd  he  not  fiill  down, 

i  (Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  bom  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horse, 

I  And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 

!   Spur-gaird,*  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing*  Bolingbroke. 

I 

I  Entei'  Keeper,  with  a  dish  of  meat. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer 
stay.  [To  the  Groom. 


»  Sometimes—]    See  note  (»),  p.  396. 

b  So  proudly  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground.]    In  the  folio,  162.1, 

-"  As  if  he  had  disdain'd  the  ground."  We  should  perhaps  read, — 

*•  So  proui,  as  if  he  had  disdaiu^d  the  ground. ' 


(*)  First  quarto,  <pMrM'(f,  ^a//'i/. 

c  Jauncing  Bolingbroke.]  JauDcing  may  mean  hard  riding,  as 
Cotgrave  explains  jaacer,  "To  slir  a  horse  in  the  stable 'tUl  he 
sweat  withal ;  "  or  as  our  to  Jaunt. 
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K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  His  time  thou  wert 

away. 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my 

heart  shall  say.  ^Exit. 

Kkkp.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  ♦  wont 

to  do.  [who 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 

Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster, 

and  thee !  [Strikes  the  Keeper. 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  I 

Enter  Exton,  and  Sen'anta,  armed. 
K.  Rich.  How  now  ?  What  means  death  in 
this  rude  assault  ?  * 


(•)  Pint  folio,  wert. 

»  How  now?  arc]    There  is  some  obscurity  here.    Perhaps  we 
•bould  read,  How  now  t  What  f  mean'st  death  In  this  rude  assault! 
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Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instru- 
ment. 

[Snatching  a  tpeapan,  and  killing 
one  of  tJie  Servants. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  \iell. 
\He  kills  another,  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul ;  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
WTiilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to 
die.(5)  [Dies. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spill'd  ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear ; — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  v.] 

SCENE  VI.-.Wind8or. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 
A  Roam  in  the  Castle. 


[80B5B  YI. 


FhurUh,    Enter  BouNasBOKE  and  Yobk,  with 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

BoLiNO.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we 
hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  *  in  Gloetershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Ent$r  NOBTHUMBBRLAND. 

Welcome^my  lord :  what  is  the  news  ? 

NoBTH.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

IPresenting  a  paper, 
BoLiNO.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  FrrzwAXKB. 

FiTZ.    My  lord,  I  hare  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  file  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

BoLiNO.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,   shall   not  be 
forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 
• 
Enter  Pbbgy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Cartjslk. 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, 


*  CicMter— ]  Cirencester  it  still  prononnoed  aceording  to  the 
spelling  in  the  text.  Two  tracts  published  daring  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century  also  exhibit  the  same  colloquial  title : 
—"A  Relation  of  the  Taking  of  the  Town  of  Cicester,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  2d»  1642  (1643)"— and 


With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

BoLiNG.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Extox,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin, 

ExTON.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear ;  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 

BoLiNO.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast 
wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,*  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

ExTON.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 
this  deed.  [need, 

BoLiNO.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
Nor  do  I  thee ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  t  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black,  incontinent ; 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand : — 
March  sadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.         {^Exeunt. 


(•)  First  fulio,  tlaughter. 


(t)  First  folio,  shad: 


"An  exact   Relation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cavaleers  at 
Cicester,  Feb.  14th,  1643." 
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ILLUSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1^  Scene  I.— Old  John  of  Gaunt.]  "  Our  ancestors, 
in  tneir  estimate  of  old  age,  appear  to  have  reckoned 
somewhat  differently  from  us,  and  to  have  considered 
men  as  old,  whom  we  should  now  esteem  middle  aged. 
With  them,  every  man  that  had  passed  fifty  seems  to 
have  been  accounted  an  old  man.  John  of  Qaunt,  who  is 
here  introduced  in  that  character  with  the  additional  of 
*time-honoui'd  Lancaster/  was  at  this  time  only  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  He  was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1340,  and  oiu* 
present  play  commences  in  1398 ;  he  died  in  1399,  aged 
fifty-nine. 

"  King  Henry  is  represented  by  Daniel,  in  his  poem  of 
Rosamond,  as  extremely  old  when  he  had  a  child  oy  that 
lady.  Henry  was  bom  at  Mentz  in  1183,  and  died  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1189,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  is  called  an  old  man  by  Spencer  in  a  letter  to 
Gabriel  Harvey  in  1582 ;  and  the  French  Admiral  Coligny 
is  represented  by  his  biographer.  Lord  Huntington,  as  a 
very  old  man,  though  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  but 
fifty-three. 

**  These  various  instances  fiilly  ascertain  what  has  been 
stated,  and  accoimt  for  the  appellation  here  given  to  John 
of  Gaunt.  I  believe  this  is  made  in  some  measure  to  arise 
fit>m  its  being  customary  to  enter  into  life,  in  former 
times,  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  do  now.  Those  who 
were  married  at  fifteen,  had  at  fifty  been  masters  of  a 
house  and  family  for  thirty-five  years." — M alone.  . 

(2.)  Scene  L— 

Hast  thou,  dccording  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Utrtfordf  thy  hold  son  ; 
ffere  to  make  good  the  houtterous  late  appead. 
Which  then  our  leisure  mould  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Movchray  I] 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  note,  is  given  Holinshed's 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  Jlppeal  of 
Treason  referred  to  in  the  preceding  passage.  But  before 
proceeding  to  that  narrative,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state 
some  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  attending  such  an  Appeal 
when  it  was  made  for  a  Trial  by  Battle,  as  it  was  in  the 
present  instance. 

An  Appeal  of  Battle,  accortiing  to  the  French  practice, 
was  an  accusation  wherein,  says  Favine,  "it  is  the  purpose 
of  one  party  to  call  another  by  the  name  of  a  villain  before 
the  bench  of  justice."  The  appealer,  or  ap|)ellant,  thus 
derived  his  designation  from  being  the  ealUr  of  another 
person,  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  guilty  of  a  certam  crime  ; 
which  the  accused  was  then  bound  either  immediately  to 
disprove,  or  to  deny,  and  to  declare  his  readiness  to  answer 
body  against  body,  without  resorting  to  any  other  remedy  ; 
— or  else  to  be  regarded  as  guilty.  This  process  of  appeal 
could  be  brought  for  certain  cnmes  only,  the  chief  being 
treason  and  murder,  and  for  acts  of  tne  commission  of 
which  ftdl  proof  could  not  be  made.  If  the  accuser  appealed 
without  any  witness  to  the  change  which  he  brought  for- 
WMd,  he  was  obliged  to  combat  in  his  own  person ;  but 
otherwise  he  might  answer  by  deputy,  on  adducing  one  of 
the  many  excuses  which  were  allowed  to  be  valid.  When 
the  appeal  was  made,  both  parties  appeared  before  the 
judge  who  heard  it,  and  the  accused  person  was  not  per- 
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mitted  to  leave  his  presence  until  he  had  eiAer  i 
the  law  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  so  (q>pealedy  or  bad 
engaged  to  defend  nis  denial  by  himself  or  by  a  subfltitateL 
In  the  foiuleenth  century,  when  the  French  oeremonial  of 
appeals  and  trial  by  battle  was  in  its  greatest  parfectiaa, 
the  Gage  or  glove  was  thrown  down  and  taken  up  at  tias 
part  of  the  process,  and  the  accusation  and  denial  pro- 
nounced according  to  established  forms,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Andrew  Favine's  "Theatre  of  Honour  and  Knjgiit- 
hood."  In  England  these  declarations  were  also  rednoed 
to  written  copies  called  "  biUs,"  which  were  again  produced 
and  sworn  to  shortly  before  the  combat.  The  judge  wai 
then  to  receive  the  gages  of  the  parties,  and  especially  to 
take  ^ood  security  of  the  appellant  for  the  i>ursuit  of  the 
M)peu ;  after  which  the  proceedings  were  laid  before  tbe 
King  and  Parliament,  to  order  the  combat  if  it  were  con- 
sidered to  be  lawful. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ensuing  extract  from  Hdinabed 
that  pledges  were  delivered  for  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  tbe 
appoUant,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  solSared 
to  put  in  pledges ;  ho  being  sent  to  Windsor  CasUe  under 
arrest.  The  old  French  law  of  Appeals  also  was,  that  "be 
that/o^/oiretA  the  judgment  needetk  not  to  give  any  surety,  in 
regard  that  he  is  the  man  who,  if  he  bnng  not  tbe  judg- 
ment to  good  effect,  he  shall  lose  the  judgment,  ana  pay 
threescore  pounds  to  his  lord.  But  for  him  that  appealed, 
continues  Messire  Philip  De  Beaumanoir,  "if  the  judgment 
fall  foul  on  his  side,  he  is  to  pay  threescore  pounds  fine ; 
and  to  him  agamst  whom  he  made  the  appeal,  tbreeeoere 
poimdsmore ;  and  if  he  appeal  many  men,  lie  must  make 
amends  to  every  man  by  huuself,  and  the  amends  to  each 
man  is  thi^eescore  pounds :  in  which  respect  it  is  very  requi- 
site that  he  deliver  good  security  for  pursuing  his  appeaL" 
Such  were  the  general  features  of  this  species  of  process, 
and  the  cu'cumstances  of  the  appeal,  referred  to  in  this 
play,  are  thus  related  by  Holinahed : — 

"  In  the  parliament  holden  at  Shrewsburie,  Heniy 
duke  of  Hereford,  accused  Thomas  Mowbraie  duke  of 
Noi*folke,  of  certm  words  which  he  should  utter  in  talke 
had  betwixt  them,  as  they  rode  togither  latelie  before 
betwixt  London  and  Brainford,  sounding  highlie  t<^the 
King's  dishonor.  And  for  further  proofe  thereof,  he  pre- 
sented a  supplication  to  the  King,  wherein  he  appealed  the 
duke  of  Norfolke  in  feld  of  hatdl,  for  a  traitor,  false  and 
disloiall  to  ihe  King,  and  enimie  unto  the  realme,  Tiaa 
supplication  was  red  before  both  the  dukes  in  presence  of 
the  King  :  which  doone,  the  duke  of  Norfolke  toke  upon 
him  to  answer  it,  declaring  that  whatsoever  the  duke  of 
Hereford  had  said  against  him  other  than  well,  he  lied 
fiailselie  like  an  untrue  knight  as  he  was.  And  when  the 
King  asked  of  the  duke  of  Hereford  what  he  said  to  it,  he 
taking  his  hood  off  his  head,  said  ;  My  sovereigne  lord, 
even  as  the  supplication  which  I  tooke  you  importeth, 
right  so  I  sale  for  truth,  that  Thomas  Mowbraie  duke  of 
Norfolke  is  a  traitour,  false  and  disloiall  to  your  roiall 
maiestie,  your  crowne  and  to  all  the  states  of  your 
realme. 

**  Then  the  duke  of  Norfolke  being  asked  what  he 
said  to  this,  he  answered :  <  Bight  deere  lord,  with  ycnr 
fauour  that  I  make  answer  unto  yoiur  oousine  here,  I  sale 
(your  reverence  saved)  that  Henrie  of  Lancaster  duke  of 
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Hereford,  like  a  fiUee  and  didoiaU  tndior  as  he  is, 
dooth  lie,  in  that  he  bath  or  ahall  say  of  me  otherwise 
than  well.'  No  more,  aaid  the  King,  we  have  heard 
enough ;  and  herewith  oommanded  the  duke  of  Surrie 
for  that  tume  Marshall  of  England,  to  arreet  in  his  name 
the  two  dukes :  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  &ther  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford,  the  duke  of  Yoike,  the  duke  of  Aumerle  con- 
stable of  England :  and  the  duke  of  Surrie,  Marshall  of  the 
realme,  undertooie.ctt  pledges  hodiefor  hodiefor  the  dnie  of 
Hertford  ;  but  the  duke  of  Northfolke  was  not  suiTered  to 
put  m  pledges,  and  so  under  arrest  was  led  into  Windsor 
castell ;  and  there  garded  with  keepers  that  were  appointed 
to  see  him  safelie  kept." — Hounbhkd,  under  Uie  year 
1898. 

(3)  SciENB  I,— Since  kut  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  hU 
queenA  **  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  joined  in  commission 
with  iklward.  Earl  of  Rutland,  (the  Aumerle  of  this  play,) 
to  go  to  France  in  the  year  1295,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
demand  in  marriage  (Isabel,  the  queen  of  our  present 
drama)  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  then 
between  seven  and  eight  years  of  a^.  The  contract  of 
marriage  was  confirmed  by  uie  French  King  in  March,  1996 ; 
and  in  Noyember,  1396,  Richard  was  married  to  liis  young 
consort  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Cakds,  by  Arunde^ 
ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury.  His  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  the  Fourth,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1382,  died  at  Shone,  on  Whitsunday,  1394. 
His  marriage  with  Isabella,  as  is  manifest  from  her  age, 
was  merely  political ;  and,  aooordingly  it  .was  acoompamed 
with  an  agreement  for  a  truce  between  France  and  Ehog- 
and,  for  thirty  yeaoi." — ^Malonb. 

(4)  Scene  II.— But  empty  lodginos  and  unfumuKd 
walls.']  In  old  castles,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were 
covered  during  the  residence  of  the  family  with  tapestry  or 
arras  hung  upon  tenter  hooks,  but  these  hangin^i  were 
taken  down  at  every  removal,  and  the  walls  then  left  quite 
bare.  One  department  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  indeed,  was 
called  the  "Removing  Wardrobe, '  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  arras  that  was  to  be  hung  up  against  the  naked 
walls  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  &c.  See  Dr.  Percy's 
preface  to  the  Household  Book  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

(5)  Scene  HI.— 

On  pain  of  death,  no  person  he  so  hold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists.] 

In  the  Chorus  before  the  commencement  of  Kin^  Henry 
v.,  Shakespeare  eloquently  expresses  the  impossibility  of 
representing  the  great  events  of  the  play  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  theatre : — 


-Can  this  eockpit  hold 


The  vasty  lleldt  of  France !  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  caaquea 
That  did  aflkight  the  air  at  Agincourt?  '* 

The  poet,  however,  did  not  regard  himself  as  being  in  any 
such  difficulty,  when  he  directed  the  present  scene  to  con- 
sist of  "  lists  set  out,  and  a  throne,"  for  the  Trial  by  Battle 
between  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  on  a  charge 
of  treason  against  the  former.  "The  place  where  the 
lists  were  appointed,"  says  Sir  William  ra^,  ''was  ever 
upon  plaine  and  drie  ground,  witiiout  ri^^  hilles,  or 
other  impediments ; "  and  in  the  present  instance  they 
were  maae  on  Gosford-green,  near  Coventry.  Such  enclo- 
sures appear  to  have  received  their  name  originally  fW>m 
the  Ust,  or  border  of  cloth  covering  the  rails  that  staked 
out  the  ground.  Their  estabUshea  dimensions  were  sixty 
paces  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth ;  and,  as  those  propor- 
tions would  very  far  exceed  the  extent  of  any  stage  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  we  may  conceive  that  whenever  this 
play  was  performed,  the  lists,  the  king's  throne,  and  the 
chunpions,  very  much  resembled  those  in  an  illumination 
of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  engraved  in  Stnitt's  Regal  and 
Ecdenastical  Antiquities,  Plate  Iviii.  It  represents  two 
figures  in  complete  annour  fighting,  within  a  very  small 
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octagonal  enclosure  formed  of  high  posts  and  rails,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  king  sits  on  an  elevated  throne,  in 
his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  and  sceptre.  Below  the 
king,  and  close  to  the  lists,  are  the  constable  and  marshal 
leaning  on  the  rails  and  ws^tching  the  oombat. 

Shakespeare  has  twice  introduced  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Trial  by  Battle  in  his  dramas :  in  the  present  instance,  as 
taking  place  between  two  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  in  toe  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  between  two  persons 
of  the  lowest  degree.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pculies 
were  equals  to  each  other,  and  both  the  accusations  were 
for  treason,  which  was  always  one  of  the  great  causes 
for  which  combats  might  be  allowed.  As  each  of  these 
trials  bad  ceremonies  proper  to  itself,  those  relating  to 
the  present  play  onhr  will  be  considered  in  this  place ;  and 
as  the  text  exactly  follows  "the  order  of  combats  for  life 
in  England,  as  they  are  anciently  recorded  in  the  OfiSce  of 
Arms,  the  reader  may  probably  oe  interested  and  amused 
by  a  short  heraldical  commentary  on  the  opening  of  this 
scene. 

The  action  commences  with  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of 
Surrey,  who  officiated  on  the  occasion  as  Earl  Marshal,  and 
Edward  Plantagenet,  second  Duke  of  Aumerle, — ^who  per- 
formed the  office  of  High  Constable, — ^waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  king.  Richard  then  enters  and  takes  nis  seat  on  the 
throne,  for,  "on  the  day  of  battell,"  says  Segar,  "the 
king  used  to  sit  on  a  high  seat  or  scaffold  purposely  made, 
at  the  foote  whereof  was  another  seat  for  the  Constable 
and  Marshall."  Richard  then  orders  the  Earl  Marshal  to 
make  the  usual  enquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
enters  in  armour,  and  some  of  these  speeches  are  so  exceed- 
ingly close  to  the  words  of  the  record  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  as  to  make  it  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  had 
seen  a  copy  of  it.  "Tne  challenger  did  commonly  come 
to  the  east  gate  of  the  lists,"  continues  this  ancient  docu- 
ment "and  brought  with  him  such  armours  as  were 
appointed  by  the  Oovat,  and  wherewith  he  was  determined 
to  fight.  lieing  at  the  gate,  there  he  stayed  until  sucn 
time  as  the  Constable  and  Marshall  arose  from  their  seate 
and  went  thither.  They  being  come  to  the  said  gate  of 
the  Usts,  and  beholding  the  ChaUenger  there,  the  Constable 
said,  "  For  what  cause  art  thou  come  hither  thus  armed, 
and  what  is  thy  name?"  Unto  whom  the  Challenger 
answered  thus :  "  My  name  is  A.  B.,  and  I  am  hither  come 
armed  and  mounted  to  perform  my  challenge  against  C.  D. 
and  acquit  my  pledges.  It  is  to  be  remark^,  however 
that  Shakespeare  has  departed  equally  from  histoiy  and 
the  established  practice  of  combats,  in  bringing  in  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the  defendant,  before  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  the  i^pellant.  "  The  appellant,"  says 
Favine,  "ought  to  present  himself  first  in  the  field,  and 
before  mid-day."  Mowbray  then  "takes  his  seat,"  which, 
as  the  respondent's,  was  placed  on  the  king's  left  hand  ;  and 
Holinshed  says  that  it  was  of  crimson  velvet,  curtained 
about  with  white  and  red  damask,  the  livery-colours  of  his 
family.  Bolingbroke  enters  next,  and  the  same  ceremon^v 
is  repeated  of  enquiring  his  name,  and  the  cause  of  his 
coming  thither  in  arms.  After  his  reply,  the  Marshal  makes 
proclamation  that  none  shall  touch  the  lists :  but  Holinshed 
states  that  this  was  done  by  a  king  of  arms,  and  Segar  says 
that  the  herald  pronounced  the  oider  by  command  of  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  at  the  four  comers  of  the  lists. 

The  next  ceremony  represented  in  the  play  and  men« 
tioned  by  Holinshed,  is  the  delivery  of  their  spears  to  the 
combatants,  and  the  sounding  of  the  ohaige  for  commencing 
the  battle.  But  in  the  officud  order  of  such  a  proceeding, 
the  contending  parties  had  previously  to  take  three  oaths 
before  the  Constable  and  Biarshal,  the  king  or  judge  of  the 
fi^ht,  and  a  priest  who  attended  in  the  middle  of  the  lists 
with  an  altar,  having  on  it  a  crucifix  and  a  copy  of  the 
Ooepels.  The  first  oath  maintained  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bills  given  in  by  the  two  parties,  affirming  and 
denying  the  charge  in  question.  'Hhe  second  oath  was  that 
they  had  not  brought  into  the  lists  any  other  armour  or 
weapons  than  such  as  were  allowed ;  nor  any  unlawful  in- 
strument,  or  charm,  or  enchantment,  for  their  defence. 
The  third  oath  was  rather  a  promise  in  reply  to  a  solemn 
admonition  of  the  Marshal,  tnat  each  of  the  combatants 
should  exert  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  prove  by  strength 
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and  valour  the  truth  of  his  own  cause.  Both  in  Frenoe  hnd 
England  about  the  year  1S06  these  oaths  were  appointed  to 
be  taken  with  many  imposing  ceremonies ;  after  which  the 
lists  were  cleared  by  tJie  proclamation  of  the  herald,  who 
also  cried  out  three  several  times,  "  Gfentlemen,  do  your 
deyoire."  At  this  signal  the  combatants  mounted,  and  the 
Bfarshal  having  viewed  their  spears,  to  see  that  they  were 
of  equal  length,  delivered  one  lanoe  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford,  as  in  the  play*  and  sent  the  other  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  by  a  knight.  The  last  proclamations  given  in  the 
text,  are  those  of  two  heralds  descrilrinff  the  respective 
champions ;  which  ended,  the  Marshal  and  Constable  were 
to  withdraw  to  their  places  by  the  throne,  and  the  former 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''  Let  them  go  !  let  them  go  ! 
let  them  go  !  and  do  their  best.*' 

**  The  duke  of  Hereford,"  says  HoUnshed,  "  was  quicklie 
horsed  and  closed  his  beaver,  and  cast  his  speare  into  the 
rest;  and  when  the  trumpet  sounded  set  forward  coura- 
geouslie  towards  his  enemie  six  or  seven  paces.  The  duke 
of  Norfolke  was  not  so  fullie  set  forward,  when  the  kine 
cast  downe  his  warder,  and  the  heralds  cried  '  Ho !  Ho  ! ' 
This  peculiar  manner  of  exercising  the  sovereign  privilege 
of  arresting  a  Trial  by  Battle,  is  illustrated  in  the  ensuing 
note.  The  king  had  the  power  of  taking  the  quarrel  into 
his  own  hands,  even  after  the  combat  had  begim,  and  of 
making  peace  between  the  parties  without  longer  fight. 
' '  Then,  continues  the  old  ceremonial,  * '  did  the  Constable 
lead  the  one,  and  the  Marshall  the  other  out  of  the  listes  at 
Beverall  gates,  armed  and  mounted  aa  they  were,  having 
spedall  regard  that  neither  of  them  should  goe  the  one 
before  the  other.  For  the  quarrell  resting  in  the  king's 
hands,  might  not  be  renued,  nor  any  violence  offered, 
without  nrejudice  to  the  king's  honour.  If  the  sovereign 
commanded  that  the  combatants  should  be  parted  imme- 
diately after  he  had  cast  down  his  warder,  two  knights  and 
four  esquires  who  were  in  the  lists,  in  attendance  on  the 
Marshall  and  Constable,  were  to  cross  the  headless  lances 
which  they  carried  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
cry  of  the  heralds,  "Ho  !  Ho  ! "  for  stopping  the  combat 
seems  to  have  been  vety  &miliar  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
for  in  Robert  Laneham  s  Letter  describing  the  Queen's  en- 
tertainment at  Renilworth  in  1575,  the  expression  is  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  that  Is  scarcely  intelligible. — "Here 
was  no  'Ho,'  Master  Marten,  in  devout  drinking  alway, 
that  brought  a  lack  unlooked  for." 

The  only  other  ceremony  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the 
drama  requiring  illustration,  is  Uie  command  of  Richard — 

"  Let  them  lay  bjr  their  helmets  and  their  spean, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again,— 
Withdraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree." 

The  stap;e-direction  is  "  a  lonff  flourish,"  by  which  Shake- 
speare inffenioualy  disposed  of  the  two  long  hours  noticed 
by  Holinuied,  that  passed  whilst  the  combatants  remained 
in  their  chairs,  and  ''the  king  and  his  council  deliberately 
consulted  what  order  was  brat  to  be  had  in  so  weighty  a 


(6)  Scene  III.— iStoy,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder 
cUmn.]  The  ceremony  referred  to  in  this  passage,  is  noticed 
by  Favine,  in  1620,  as  being  one  of  those  "held  and 
observed  in  these  fields  of  battaile— forgotten  or  let  sleepe 
in  silence,  but  to  be  the  better  knowne  in  these  times 
because  then  they  were  in  full  execution."  He  then  pro* 
oeeds  to  instance  the  giving  to  the  Ring  by  "the  constable 
or  marshall  that  carrieth  command  in  the  field  of  battaile, 
a  rod,  or  wand,  or  warder,  guilded:  which,  like  to  the 
caducous  of  Merotur,  being  cast  in  the  midst  betweene  the 
eombattants  causeth  them  to  sunder  each  from  other." 

In  his  description  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
appointed  combat  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Mowbray,  the  poet  has  closely  followed  the  chronicler. 

"The  duke  of  Aumerle,  that  dale  being  high  constable 
of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Sunie,  marshall,  placed 
themselves  betwixt  them,  well  aimed  and  appointed;  and 
when  they  saw  their  time,  they  first  entered  mto  the  listes 
with  a  great  oompanie  of  men  apparelled  in  silke  sendall, 
imbrodered  witib  silver,  both  rictuie  and  curiouslie,  everie 


man  having  a  tipped  stAffe  to  keepe  the  field  in  < 
About  the  hours  of  prime  came  to  toe  banier*  of  the  ISstea 
the  duke  of  Herforo,  motmted  on  a  white  courser,  barded 
with  greene  and  blue  velvet,  imbrodered  sumptuoualie 
with  swans  and  antelope  of  goldsmiths  woorke  armed  ai 
all  points.  The  constable  and  marshall  came  to  the  bar- 
riers, demanding  of  him  what  he  was, — he  answered ;  I 
am  Henrie  of  Lancaster  duke  of  Hereford,  which  am  come 
hither  to  do  mine  indevour  against  Thomas  Mowfaraie 
duke  of  Norfolke,  as  a  traitor  untrue  to  God,  the  king,  his 
realme,  and  me.  Then,  incontinentlie,  he  sware  upon  the 
holie  evangelists  that  lus  quairell  was  true  and  iust,  and 
upon  that  point  he  required  to  enter  the  lists.  Then  he 
put  up  his  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  his  hand, 
and  putting  downe  his  visor,  made  a  crosse  on  his  horsse, 
and  with  speare  in  hand,  entered  into  the  lists,  and  de- 
scended from  his  horsse,  and  set  him  downe  in  a  chure  of 
greene  velvet,  at  the  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  there  re- 
posed himselfe,  abiding  the  comming  of  his  adversarie. 

"  Soone  after  him,  entered  into  the  field  with  great 
triumph  king  Richaid  aooompanied  with  all  the  peeres  of 
the  realmo,  and  in  his  companie  was  the  earle  of  saint 
Paule,  which  was  come  out  of  France  in  post  to  see  this 
challenge  performed.  The  king  had  there  above  ten  thou- 
sand men  m  armour,  least  some  fraie  or  tumult  might  rise 
amongst  his  nobles  by  quarrelling  or  partaking.  When 
the  kmg  was  set  in  his  seat,  which  was  richlie  hanged  and 
adorned,  a  king  at  arms  made  open  proclamation,  prohibit- 
ing all  men  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high  con- 
stable and  marshall,  to  enterprise  or  attempt  to  approch 
or  touch  any  part  of  the  Usta  upon  paine  of  death,  ex^pt 
such  as  were  appointed  to  order  or  marshall  the  field.  Tne 
proclamation  ended,  an  other  herald  cried ;  Behold  here 
Henrie  of  Lancaster  duke  of  Hereford  appellant^  which  is 
entred  into  the  lists  roiall  to  do  his  devoir  against  Thomas 
Mowbraie  duke  of  Norfolke  defendant,  upon  paine  to  be 
foimd  &l8e  and  recreant. 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolke  hovered  on  horssebacke  at  the 
entrie  of  the  lists,  his  horsse  being  barded  with  crimosen 
velvet,  imbrodered  richlie  with  lions  of  silver  and  mulberie 
trees;  and  when  he  had  made  his  oth  before  the  con- 
stable and  marishall  that  his  quarrell  was  iust  and  true,  he 
entred  the  field  manfiillie  saieng  alowd ;  God  aid  him  thai 
hath  the  right,  and  then  he  departed  from  his  horsse,  and 
sate  him  downe  in  his  chaire,  which  was  of  crimosen  velvety 
courtined  about  with  white  and  red  damaske.  The  lord 
marshall  viewed  their  speares  to  see  that  they  were  of 
equal  length,  and  delivered  the  one  speare  himselfe  to  the 
duke  of  Hereford,  and  sent  the  other  unto  the  duke  of 
Norfolke  by  a  knight.  Then  the  herald  proclamed  that 
the  traverses  and  chaires  of  the  champions  should  be 
remooved,  commanding  them  on  the  kings  behalfe  to 
mount  on  horssebacke,  and  addresse  themselves  to  the 
,  battell  and  combat. 

"  The  duke  of  Hereford  was  quicklie  horssed,  and  doeed 
his  bavier,  and  cast  his  speare  into  the  rest,  and  when  the 
trumpet  sounded  set  forward  couragiouslie  towards  his 
enimie  six  or  seven  pases.  The  duke  of  Norfolke  was  not 
fullie  set  forward,  when  the  king  cast  downe  his  warder, 
and  the  heralds  cried.  Ho,  ho.  Then  the  kin^  caused 
their  speares  to  betaken  from  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  repaire  againe  to  their  chaires,  where  they  remained 
two  long  houres,  while  the  king  and  his  oounoeU  deUbe- 
ratlie  consulted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so 
weightie  a  cause. 

"  Finallie,  after  they  had  devised,  and  fullie  determined 
what  should  be  done  therein,  the  heralds  cried  silence; 
and  sir  John  Bushie  the  kings  secretarie  read  the  sentence 
and  determination  of  the  kmg  and  his  oounoell,  in  a  lonff 
roll,  the  efiect  wherof  was,  that  Henry  duke  of  Herstfbra 
should  within  fifteene  dales  depart  out  of  the  realme,  end 
not  to  retume  before  the  terme  of  ten  yeares  were  ex- 
pired, except  by  the  king  he  should  be  repealed  againe, 
and  this  upon  paine  of  death ;  and  that  Thomas  Mowbraie 
duke  of  I^orfolke,  bicause  he  had  sowen  sedition  in  the 
relme  by  his  words,  should  likewise  avoid  the  realme, 
and  never  to  return  againe  into  England,  nor  approch  the 
borders  or  confines  thereof  upon  paine  of  death. '^—HOLDr« 
SHED,  1898. 
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(7)  SciWB  III. — Lay  on  our  royal  tword  your  hamfh*d 
hands.]  That  is.  Place  your  hands  on  the  oross-hilt  of  this 
Bwordj  and  swear  by  all  your  hopes  in  that  sign  of  common 
salvation 

"  To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminiater." 

There  are  two  instances  in  Shakespeare's  plays  of  the 
very  andent  ceremony  of  Swearing  by  or  on  the  Sword : 
the  present,  which  shows  the  Christian  practice,  and  that 
in  the  first  act  of  "Hamlet/'  which  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  old  customs  of  Denmark  and 
the  northern  nations,  in  their  pagan  state.  The  last 
example  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  in  its  own 
place ;  and  therefore  the  following  remarks  refer  solely  to 
the  passage  cited  above. 

The  rudiments,  as  it  were,  of  the  modem  cross-guard  to 
a  sword-handle,  were  very  commonly  to  be  found  both  in 
the  Xiphot  of  iJie  Greeks,  and  the  Oladius  of  the  Romans ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  improvement  of  the  weapon 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  latter  nation ;  for 
in  the  most  ancient  swords  of  the  British  and  Irish,  where 
they  have  been  found  with  the  remains  of  handles  and 
scabbards,  there  was  not  space  enough  for  any  cross-guard. 
As  this  Christian  characteristic,  however,  existed  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  weapons  before  the  mission  of  Augustine,  it 
is  possible  that  he  preserved  this  relique  of  paganism  and 
converted  it  into  a  Christian  symbol,  in  conformity  with 
the  prudent  counsel  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  would 
eagerly  adopt  the  cruciform  figure  of  the  weapon,  as  being 
especially  fitted  to  make  a  deep  and  constant  impression 
on  a  soldier ;  and  even  the  pagan  practice  of  swearing  "  by 
the  edge  of  a  sword,"  he  purified  into  a  solemn  oath,  to 
be  taken  on  the  cross  of  the  handle ;  which  would  thus 
become  a  military  substitute  for  the  same  sign  on  the 
cover  of  a  copy  of  the  CJcepels.  If  these  conjectures  be 
true,  a  careml  distinction  should  be  made  by  the  actors 
of  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Richard  II."  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  present  the  swords  to  the  parties  who  are  to 
swear;  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  ceremonies.  In  "Hamlet,"  the  oath  is  by 
the  "edge"  of  the  weapon,  according  to  the  old  northern 
form :  and  the  Prince  should  therefore  hold  the  sword,  and 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  should  place  their  hands  on  the 
blade.  Retzsch,  in  his  outline  of  this  scene,  has  repre- 
sented t^e  characters  in  these  positions ;  though  he  has 
also  compromised  the  act  by  making  the  soldiers  who  are 
swearing,  touch  a  cross  engraved  on  the  blade  of  the  sword 
close  to  the  handle.  In  tAe  present  play,  Richard  should 
hold  the  sword  itself  sheathed,  and  tne  two  dukes  should 
lay  their  hands  on  the  cross-handle. 


In  the  swords  of  the  Norman  period,  and  the  later 
middle  age,  the  transverse-guard  was  gradually  increased 
in  sixe,  and  the  centre  cross  made  more  important  and 
ornamental ;  and  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  James, 
instituted  in  A.D.  1158,  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  dose  identity  between  a  cross  and  a  sword.  The 
emblem  seems  to  have  been  universally  adopted  through- 
out dvilised  Europe ;  and  to  have  been  regarded  aa  sacred, 
down,  perhaps,  to  the  commencement  of  the  17th  centux-y. 
In  a  note  furnished  bv  Steevens,  in  illustration  of  the 
passage  in  '  Hamlet,'  there  is  a  copy  of  '  the  oath  taken 
D^  a  Master  of  Defence  when  his  degree  was  conferred  on 
him,'  derived  from  a  manuscript  in  tiie  Sloanian  collection, 
which  gives  the  following  old  form  of  a  protestation  on  the 
sword,  but  as  it  had  been  retained  down  to  the  year 
1588:  'First  you  shall  sweare — so  help  you  God  and 
Halidome,  and  by  all  the  christendome  which  God  gave 
you  at  the  fount-stone,  and  by  the  eroue  of  (his  neord, 
tchieh  doth  represent  unlo  you  the  Crosse  which  our  Saviour 
siuffettd  his  most  payn^ull  deaihe  upon, — that  you  shall 
upholde,  majmteyne,  and  kepe,  to  your  power,  all  soch 
articles  as  shall  be  heare  dedared  unto  you,  and  receve  in 
the  presence  of  me,  your  malster,  and  these  the  rest  of 
the  maisters  my  brethren,  heare  with  me  at  this  tym^*' " 

(8.)  SOENK  TV.— 


If  thai  eome  short, 


Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters.] 

Of  the  numerous  schemes  devised  hv  Richard  to  re- 
plenish his  excheouer  and  to  oppress  obnoxious  subJectSp 
none,  except  the  aoominable  poll-tax,  exdted  such  general 
indignation  as  the  compelling  all  classes  to  sign  or  seal 
blanJb  bonds  which  the  long's  officers  filled  up  according  to 
his  exigendes  or  pleasure.  Stow  records  that  some  of 
the  Commons  were  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand 
marks,  and  some  were  even  made  to  pay  as  much  aa  a 
thousand  pounds  by  these  intolerable  means.  But  a  day 
of  retribution  came,  and  when  Bolingbroke,  surrounded  by 
the  magnates  of  the  churoh,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility,  and  multitudes  of  the  people,  appeared  at  West- 
minster a  claimant  for  the  throne,  the  "blank  charten" 
were  not  fox^tten : — 

'*  An  hundreth  thouaande  eryed  all  at  ones, 
At  WestmynstcT  to  croune  hym  fbr  kyng, 
8o  hated  they  king  Richard  for  the  nonea. 
For  hie  nysrule  and  wrong  gouemyng, 
For  taxes  and  for  blank  charters  sealyng, 
For  murder  of  duke  Thomaa  of  Woodatoke, 
That  loved  was  well  more  than  all  the  floke.**-- 

HAannre'i  Chronicle,  «IMp.  197. 


ACT  11. 


(1)  SOEVE  L-^The  Duke  of  York.]  Edmund  Duke  of 
York,  was  the  fifth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Edward  the 
Third.  He  was  bom  in  1441,  at  Langley,  near  St.  Alban's, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  thence  derived  his  surname.  From 
the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Hardyng  the 
Chronicler,  who  was  a  contemporary,  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  easy,  amiable  disposition,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  sports  and  pleasure,  to  take  a  willing  nart  in  the  turbu- 
lent transactions  of  the  peridd  in  which  he  lived : — 

"  Whin  all  lordea  went  to  counsels  and  parlement, 
He  wolde  to  huntes  and  also  to  haukynge, 
All  gentUnes  disporte  that  myrth  appent 
He  used  ale  and  to  the  poore  snpportynge 
Wher  euer  he  wase  in  any  place  bidynge 
Without  supprise  or  any  extordoB 
Of  the  poralle  or  any  oppressioA. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 
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The  Kyngethin  made  the  Duke  of  York  be  name, 
Malster  of  the  Mewehouse  and  of  baukes  Mn 
Of  bis  venerie  and  maisterbf  his  game, 
In  whatt  cuntraie  that  he  dide  repdre 
Wbiche  wase  to  hym  withoute  any  dispelre 
Well  more  comforte  and  a  gretter  gladenes 
Thin  been  a  lorde  of  worldely  grete  riches."— 

HaaL.  K8.  Ml 

(2.)  Scene  I.— 

do  wrongfully  seise  ffer^ortPs  right, 
U  in  the  letterS'peOents  thai  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
Mis  livery,] 

"The  duke  of  Lancaster  departed  out  of  this  Ulb  at  the 
faiahop  of  Eliee  place  in  Holbome,  and  lieth  buzyed  in  the 
cathedral  churone  of  saint  Pirale  in  London,  on  the  north* 

kk2 


If  yoiui 
Call  in 
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Bide  of  the  Ufh  altar,  by  the  die  Blanch  his  fint  wife. 
The  death  ofthiB  dtike  gave  oocarion  of  encreasiiig  more 
hatred  in  the  people  of  this  realme  toward  the  king,  for  he 
■eased  into  hie  handee  all  the  goods  that  belonged  to  hym, 
and  also  receyved  all  the  rents  and  reyenues  of  his  landes 
which  ouffht  to  have  descended  unto  the  dukaof  Hereforde 
by  lawmu  inheritaunce,  in  revoking  his  letters  patents, 
which  he  had  ^paunted  to  him  before,  by  yertue  wherof,  he 
might  make  his  attomeis  general  to  tue  livery  for  hym,  of 
any  maner  of  inheritaunoes  or  possessions  that  myghte  from 
thenoeforthe  fall  unto  hym,  and  that  hys  homage  myghte 
bee  respited,  wyth  making  reasonable  fine :  whereby  it 
was  eviaent,  that  the  king  ment  his  utter  undooing. 

"Thys  harde  dealing  was  much  mysliked  of  all  the 
nobilitie,  and  cried  out  against,  of  the  meaner  sorte: 
But  namely  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  therewyth  sore 
'  amoved,  who  before  this  time,  had  borne  things  with  so 
pacient  a  minde  as  he  could,  though  the  same  touched  him 
very  near,  as  the  death  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  banishment  of  hys  nephewe  the  said  duke 
of  Hereford,  and  other  mo  iniuriee  in  greate  number, 
which  for  the  slipperie  youth  of  the  king,  he  passed  over 
for  the  time,  and  did  foi^t  as  well  as  he  might." — 
HOLINSHSD,  1899. 

(8)  Scene  I. — 

With  eight  tall  thipe,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
,    .    Are  mcukifuf  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  ehortiy  mean  to  touch  our  northern  ahore.J 

"There  were  certeine  ships  rigged,  and  made  readie  for 
him  [the  duke  of  Lancaster]  at  a  place  in  base  Britaine, 
'called  Le  portblanc,  as  we  find  in  the  chronicles  of  Bri- 
taine :  and  when  all  his  provision  was  made  readie,  he  took 
the  sea,  togither  with  the  said  archbishop  of  Canturburie 
and  his  nephue  Thomas  Arundell,  sonne  and  heire  to  the 
late  earle  of  Arundell,  beheaded  at  the  Tower-hill,  as  you 
have  heard.  There  were  also  with  him,  Reginald,  lord 
Cobham,  sir  Thomas  Eipingham,  and  sir  Thomas  Ramston, 
knights,  John  Norbune,  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 
Coint,  esquires ;  few  else  were  there,  for  (as  some  write) 
he  had  not  past  fifteene  lanoes,  as  they  tearmed  tiiem  in 
those  daies,  that  is  to  sale,  men  of  armes,  furnished  and 
appointed  as  the  vse  then  was.  Yet  other  write  that  the 
duke  of  Britaine  delivered  unto  him  three  thousand  men 
of  warre,  to  attend  him,  and  that  he  had  eight  edhips  well 
fiimished  for  the  warre  where  Froissard  yet  speaketh  but  of 
three.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  after  that  he 
had  coasted  along  the  shore  a  certeine  time,  and  had  got 
some  intelligence  how  the  people's  minds  were  affected 
towards  him,  landed  about  tne  beginning  of  Julie  in  York- 
shire, at  a  place  sometime  called  Ravenspur,  betwixt  Hull 
and  Bridlii^^ton,  and  with  him  not  past  threescore  persons, 
as  some  write :  but  he  was  so  ioifulHe  received  of  the  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  those  parts,  that  he  found 
means  (by  their  helpe)  forthwith  to  assemble  a  great 
number  of  people,  that  were  willing  to  take  his  part.  The 
first  that  came  to  him,  were  the  lords  of  Lincolneshire, 
and  other  countries  adioining,  as  the  lords  WUloughbie, 
Kos,  Darde,  and  Beaumont."— Holinshed,  1899. 

<4)  Scene  II.— 

Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  aa£d  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion, — e/d  awry, 
DisHngwishform.] 

^  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to  what  these  "perspec- 
tives" were.  Warburton  describes  them  as  an  optical 
delusion,  consisting  of  a  figure  drawn  witii  all  the  nues  of 
perspective  inverted .'  so  that,  when  held  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  those  pictures  which  are  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  perspective,  it  can  present  nothing 
but  conf^on :  while  to  be-seen  in  form,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  from  a  contrary  station ;  or,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
eydawry. 

Dr.  Plot,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of 
StaffordBhire,"  fol.  Oxford,  1686,  p.  891,  gives  the  following 
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aooomit  cf  some  perqwotires  he  had  aeenat  Lord  Gcmd's 
house: — 

"At the  right  Honorable  the  Lord  Oerards  at  Oerardt 
Bromley,  there  are  the  pictures  of  Senry  tibe  sreat 
of  France  and  his  Queen,  Doth  upon  the  same  %n&Ued 
board,  which  if  beheld  directly,  j(m  only  ueroei?«  a 
confused  piece  of  work ;  but  if  obliquely,  of  one  side 
you  see  the  king's  and  on  the  other  tne  queen's  pie- 
ture,  which  I  am  told  ^and  not  unlikely),  were  nwde 
thus.  The  hoard  being  xndenJted  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Pictures,  Uie  prints  or  paintings  were  cat 
into  parallel  pieces,  equal  to  the  depth  and  number  of  the 
indentures  on  the  board ;  which  being  nicely  done,  tiie 
parallel  pieces  of  the  kin^s  picture,  were  pasted  on  the 
jlaUs  that  strike  the  eve  beholding  it  obliquuy,  an  one  aide 
of  the  board ;  and  those  of  the  queens  on  tne  other ;  so 
that  the  edges  of  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  prists  or 
paintings  exactiy  jovning  on  the  edges  of  the  indentures, 
the  wori  was  done. 

(5)  Scene  IV.— 

We  have  sta^d  ten  days. 

And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  ting  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewdlJ\ 

"It  fortuned  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Hereford  or  Lancaster,  whether  ye  list  to  call  Kim, 
arrived  thus  in  England,  the  seas  were  so  troubled  by 
tempests,  and  the  wmds  blew  sooontrarie  foranie  passage, 
to  come  over  forth  of  England  to  the  king,  remaining  still 
in  Ireland,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  he  received  no 
advertisements  from  thence :  yet  at  length,  when  the  seas 
became  calme,  and  the  wind  once  turned  aniething  frvoar* 
able,  there  came  over  a  ship,  whereby  the  king  undentood 
the  manner  of  the  duke's  arrivall,  and  all  his  proceedings 
till  that  daie,  in  which  the  ship  departed  from  the  coast  of 
England,  whereupon  he  meant  forthwith  to  have  retomed 
over  into  England,  to  make  resistance  against  the  duke; 
but  through  persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Aumarle  (ae  was 
thought)  he  staied  till  he  might  have  all  his  shipe  and 
other  provision,  fullie  readie  for  his  passage. 

"In  the  meane  time  he  sent  the  earle  of  Salisburie  over 
into  England,  to  gather  a  power  togither,  by  helpe  of  the 
king's  freends  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  with  all  speed  poe- 
sible,  that  they  might  be  readi&to  assist  him  against  the 
duke  upon  his  arrivall,  for  he  meant  himself  to  follow  the 
earle,  within  six  daies  after.  The  earl  passing  over  into 
Wales,  landed  at  Conwaie,  and  sent  foorth  letters  to  the 
kings  freends,  both  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  to  leauie  their 
people,  and  to  come  with  aU  speed  to  assist  the  king, 
whose  request,  with  great  desire,  and  very  willing  miods 
they  fulfilled,  hoping  to  have  foxmd  the  king  himaelfe  at 
Conwaie,  insomuch  that  within  four  daies  space  then 
were  to  the  nimiber  of  fortie  thousand  men  assembled, 
readie  to  march  with  the  king  against  his  enimies,  if  ha 
had  beene  there  himselfe  in  person. 

''But  when  they  missed  the  king,  there  was  a  bruie 
spred  amongst  them,  that  the  king  was  suerlie  dead, 
which  wrought  such  an  impression,  andevill  disposition  m 
the  minds  of  the  Welshmen  and  others,  that  for  anie  per- 
suasion which  the  earle  of  Salisburie  might  vse,  thej 
would  not  go  foorth  with  him,  till  they  saw  the  king ; 
onelie  they  were  contented  to  stale  foureteene  dales  to 
see  if  he  should  come  or  not ;  but  when  he  came  not 
within  that  tearme,  they  would  no  longer  abide,  but 
scaled  and  departed  awaie ;  wheras,  if  the  king  had  oome 
before  their  breaking  up,  no  doubt  but  they  would  hsv^ 
put  the  duke  of  Hereford  in  adventure  of  a  field  :  so  that 
the  king's  lingering  of  time  before  his  comming  over,  gay« 
opportunitie  to  the  duke  to  bring  things  to  paase  as  he 
could  haue  wished,  and  tooke  from  the  king  all  occasion  to 
recover  afterwards  anie  forces  sufiBcient  to  resist  him." 

Holinshed,  from  whom  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken 
agrees  here  in  the  main  with  the  oSer  historians ;  but 
the  most  entertaining  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  all 
the  events  connected  with  Richard's  sojourn  in  Ireland 
his  skinmshes  with  the   Irish  chieftain,   Haomore,   his 
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reception  of  the  terrible  news  of  Bolingbroke's  lane 
of  the  people's  insurrection,  of  his  tardy  return  to  Englanc , 
down  to  his  deposition  and  death,  is  contained  in  a  manu- 
script entitled  **  Histoire  du  Roy  d'Angleterre  Richard, 
Traiotant  partioulierement  la  Rebellion  de  ses  subiectz  et 
minae  de  sa  personne.  Composee  par  un  gentlehom'e 
Fianoois  de  Marque,  qui  fiit  a  la  suite  du  diet  Roy, 
avecq  permission  du  Roy  de  France,  1399."  This  metrical 
history,  of  which  a  beautifully  illuminated  copy  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been  ably 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  and  published  in  yoI. 
zx.  of  the  '' Ardhceologia."  From  this  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  English  history,  we  are  tempted  to  extract  the 
author's  account,  as  witnessed  by  himself,  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Welsh  army : — 

*'  He  [the  king]  sent  for  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  saying, 
'Cousin,  you  must  go  to  England  and  resist  this  mad 
enterprise  of  the  duke,  and  let  nis  people  be  put  to  death, 
or  taken  prisoners ;  and  learn  too,  how  and  by  what  means 
he  hath  thus  troubled  my  land,  and  set  it  against  me.' 
The  earl  said,  'Sir,  upon  mine  honour  I  will  perform  it  in 
such  manner,  that  in  a  short  time  you  shall  hear  of  this 
disturbance,  or  I  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.'  'Fair 
cousin,  I  know  it  well,'  said  the  king,  *  and  will  myself  set 
forward  to  pass  over  as  speedily  as  I  may,  for  never  shall  I 
have  comfort  or  repose  so  long  as  the  false  traitor,  who 
hath  now  played  me  such  a  trick,  shall  be  alive.  If  I  can 
but  get  him  in  my  power,  T  will  cause  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  spoken  of  lonsp 
enouffh,  even  in  Turkey.'  The  earl  caused  his  people  and 
vessels  to  be  made  rcHsdy  for  immediate  departure,  gravely 
took  leave  of  the  kiiUN  and  entreated  him  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  haste.  The  king,  upon  his  advice,  promised 
him,  happen  what  might,  tl^t  he  would  put  to  sea  within 
six  days.  At  that  time  the  earl,  who  had  great  desire  to 
set  out  in  defence  of  the  right  of  king  Richard,  had 
earnestly  prayed  me  to  go  over  with  him,  for  the  sake  of 
merriment  and  song,  and  thereto  I  heartily  agreed.  My 
companion  and  myself  went  over  the  sea  with  him.  Now 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  earl  landed  at  Conway.  I  assure 
you,  it  was  the  strongest  and  fairest  town  in  Wales. 

"  There  we  were  told  of  the  enterprise  of  the  duke  ;  a 
more  cruel  one  shall,  I  think,  never  be  spoken  of  in  any 
land.  For  they  told  us,  that  he  had  already  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  England,  and  taken  towns  and  castles ; 
that  he  had  displaced  officers,  and  everywhere  set  up  a 
different  establishment  in  his  own  name  ;  that  he  had  put 
to  death,  without  mercy,  as  a  sovereign  lord,  all  those 
whom  he  held  in  displeasure. 

"  When  the  earl  heard  these  doleful  tidings,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  was  alarmed,  for  the  duke  had  gained  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  of  England,  and  we  were  * 
assured  that  there  were  full  sixty  thousand  men  ready  for 
war.  The  earl  then  quickly  sent  his  summons,  throughout 
Wales  and  Chester,  that  all  gentlemen,  archers,  and  other 
persons,  should  come  to  him  without  delay,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  take  part  with  King  Richard  who  loved  them. 
This  they  were  very  desirous  to  do,  thinking  of  a  truth 
that  the  king  had  arrived  at  Conway :  I  am  certain  that 
forty  thousand  were  trained  and  mustered  in  the  field 
within  four  days,  every  one  eager  to  fight  with  all  who 
wished  ill  to  the  ever  preux  and  valiant  King  Richard. 
Then  the  earl,  who  endured  great  pain  and  trouble,  went 
to  them  all,  and  declared  to  them  with  a  solemn  oath,  that 
before  three  days  were  ended,  he  would  so  straiten  the 
duke  and  his  people,  that  for  tms  time  they  should  advance 
no  further  to  waste  the  land.  Soon  after,  he  foimd  the 
whole  of  his  friends  assembled  together  in  the  field ;  he 
spake  to  them  well-advisedly,  '  My  good  gentlemen,  let  us 
aU  make  haste  to  avenge  King  Richard  in  his  absence,  that 


he  may  be  satisfied  with  us  for  the  time  to  come :  for  mine 
own  part  I  purpose  neither  to  stop  nor  to  take  rest,  till 
such  time  as  I  shall  have  made  my  attempt  upon  tnose 
who  are  so  traitorous  and  cruel  towards  him.  Let  us  go 
hence,  and  march  directly  towards  them.  God  will  help 
us,  if  we  are  diligent  in  assaulting  them ;  for,  according  to 
our  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  in  many  cases  to 
support  the  right  until  death.' 

"When  the  Welshmen  understood  that  the  king  waa 
not  there,  they  were  all  sorrowful,  murmuring  to  one 
another  in  great  companies,  full  of  alarm,  thinfeng  that 


the  king  was  dead  of  grief,  and  dreading  the  horrible  and 
great  severity  of  the  I>uke  of  Lancaster  and  his  people. 
They  were  not  well  satisfied  with  the  earl,  saying,  '  Sir,  be 


assured  that  for  the  present  we  will  advance  no  farther, 
since  the  king  is  not  nere ;  and  do  you  know  wherefore  7 
Behold  the  duke  is  subduing  eveiything  to  himself,  which 
is  a  great  terror  and  trouble  to  us ;  for  indeed  we  think 
that  the  king  is  dead,  since  he  is  not  arrived  with  you  at 
the  port ;  were  he  here,  right  or  wrong,  each  of  us  would 
be  eager  to  assail  his  enemies.  But  now  we  will  not  go 
with  you.'  The  earl  at  this  was  so  wroth  at  heart,  that 
he  had  almost  gone  out  of  his  senses  with  vexation ;  he 
shed  tears.  It  was  a  great  pity  to  see  how  he  was  treated. 
'  Alas ! '  said  he,  '  what  shune  befidleth  me  this  day  I  O 
death,  come  imto  me  without  delay  ;  put  an  end  to  me  ; 
I  loath  my  destiny.  Alas !  now  will  the  king  suppose  that 
I  have  devised  treason.' 

"WhUethushe  mourned,  he  said,  'My  comrades,  as 
you  hope  for  mercy,  come  with  me,  I  beseech  you ;  so  shall 
we  be  champions  for  King  Richard,  who  witldn  four  days 
and  a  half  will  be  here ;  for  he  told  me  when  I  quitted 
Ireland,  that  he  would  upon  his  life  embark  before  the 
week  was  ended.  Sirs,  I  pray  you  let  us  hasten  to  depart.' 
It  availed  nothing ;  they  stooa  all  mournfully,  like  men 
afraid  ;  a  great  part  of  uiem  were'dispoeed  to  betake  them- 
selves to  uie  dujce,  for  fear  of  death.  But  the  earl  kept 
them  in  the  field  fourteen  days,  expecting  the  coming  of 
King  Richard.  Many  a  time  said  the  good  earl  apart, 
'  Snwll  portion  will  you  have  of  England,  in  my  opinion, 
my  rightful  lord,  since  you  delay  so  long.  What  can  this 
mean?  certes,  I  believe  you  are  betrayed,  since  I  hear  no 
true  tidings  of  you  in  word  or  deed.  Alas  1  I  see  these 
people  are  troubled  with  fear,  lest  the  duke  should  hem 
them  in.  They  are  but  common  ignorant  people.  Q]hey 
will  desert  me.'  So  said  the  good  earl  to  nimself  in  the 
field ;  while  he  was  serving  with  thoee  who  in  a  little  time 
all  abandoned  him ;  some  went  their  way  straight  to  the 
duke,  and  the  rest  returned  into  Wales ;  so  they  left  the 
earl  encamped  with  none  but  his  own  men,  who  did  not^  I 
think,  amount  to  a  hundred.  He  lamented  it  greatly, 
saying,  in  a  sorrowful  manner,  '  Let  us  make  our  retreat, 
for  our  enterprise  goeth  on  very  badly.' " 

(6)  SCKKE  IV.— 

The  bay-trees  in  our  c<mniry  art  all  wiiktrt^J\ 

"  In  this  year  in  a  manner  throughout  all  the  realme  of 
England,  old  bale  trees  withered,  and  afterwards,  contrarie 
to  all  men's  thinking,  grew  greene  againe,  a  strange  sight, 
and  supposed  to  import  some  unknown  event. — HoLIN- 
SHBD,  im 

This  was  usually  held  to  be  an  evil  prognostic,  for  the 
bay-tree,  from  very  early  ages,  was  believed  to  exercise  a 
powerfully  beneficial  influence  upon  the  place  where  it 
flourished :—"  Neyther  fiJling  sycknes,  neyther  devyll, 
wyl  infest  or  hurt  one  in  that  place  whereas  a  Bay-tree  is. 
The  Romaynes  calles  it  the  plant  of  the  good  angell,"  &o^ 
— LUFTON^S  Syxi  Booke  of  Notable  Thinget. 
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ILLUSTRATIVB  OOMMENTS. 


ACT  m. 


(1)  Sonra  IL— iftiM  tar  U  open,  dke.\  **  It  Beems  to  be 
the  desiffii  of  the  poet  to  reiae  Bicfaara  to  esteem  in  his 
&11,  ana  oonaequently  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  farour. 
He  gives  him  only  passiye  fortitude^ — ^the  virtue  of  a  oon- 
feasor,  rather  than  of  a  kixig.  In  his  prosperity  we  saw 
him  imperious  and  oppressive ;  but  in  nis  distress  he  is 
wise,  patient>  and  pious." — Johnson. 

(2)  SOKNB  IL— 

— —  For  tnikin  the  hollow  crown 
That  round*  the  mortal  tem^et  of  a  Ungt 
KetM  Deaih  hit  court ;  ana  there  the  antic  tiiti 
Scojing  hie  etale,  and  grinning  at  hie  pomp.] 

"Some  part  of  this  toe  description  might  have  been 
suggested  from  the  seventh  print  m  the  Jmaginee  Mortie, 
a  oelebrated  series  of  wooden  cuts  which  have  been  im- 
properly Attributed  to  Holbein.  It  is  probable  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  seen  some  spurious  edition  of  this  work ; 
for  the  great  soaroity  of  the  original  in  this  country  in 
former  tmies  is  apparent,  when  Hollar  could  not  procure 
the  use  of  it  for  his  copjf  of  the  Dance  of  Death.'' — 
DO0OB.  An  admirable  modem  illustration  of  this  noble 
passage,  may  be  seen  in  J.  H.  Mortimer's  etching'  of 
Biohard  II.  in  a  series  of  twelve  characteristic  heads  from 
Shakespeare. 

(S)  SOBNB  III.— Then  I  muit  not  »ay,  no.]  The  interview 
between  King  Richard  and  Boli^broke,  at  Flint,  is  thus 
narrated  by  the  author  of  the  much  Metrical  Hutory, 
who  was  an  eye  witness  of  all  that  passed. 

''The  Duke  entered  the  castle  armed  at  all  points, 
except  his  basinet.  Then  they  made  the  kin^,  wno  haa 
dined  in  the  donjon,  come  down  to  meet  Duke  Henry,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  at  a  distance,  bowed  very  low 
to  the  ground ;  and  as  they  approached  each  other,  he 
bowed  a  second  time,  with  lus  cap  in  his  hand ;  and  then 


the  king  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  spake  first  in  this 
manner :  '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  you  be  right  welcome.* 
Then  Duke  Henry  replied,  bowing  very  low  to  the  groond, 
'  My  Lord,  I  am  come  sooner  thui  you  sent  for  me :  the 
reason  wherefore  I  will  tell  you.  The  common  report  of 
your  people  is  such,  that  you  have,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
or  two  and  twenty  years,  governed  them  very  badly  sad 
very  rigorously,  and  in  so  much  that  they,  are  not  weO 
contented  therewith.  But  if  it  please  our  Lord,  I  will 
help  you  to  govern  them  better  than  they  have  bees 
governed  in  time  past.'  King  Biohard  then  answered  him, 
'Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  us  weD.' 
And  be  assured  that  these  are  the  very  words  that  they 
two  spake  toffether,  without  taking  away  or  adding  any- 
thing :  for  I  heard  and  understood  them  very  welL  And 
the  earl  of  Salisbunr  also  rehearsed  them  to  me  in  French, 
and  another  aged  knight  who  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Duke  Henry.  He  toM  me  as  we  rode  to  Chester,  thst 
Merlin  and  Bede  had,  from  the  time  in  which  they  lived, 
prophesied  of  the  taking  and  ruin  of  the  king,  and  that  if 
I  were  in  his  castle  he  would  show  it  me  in  fonn  sad 
manner  as  I  had  seen  it  come  to  pass.  •  •  •  •  •  Thus,  ea 
you  have  heard,  came  Duke  Henry  to  the  castle  and  qiake 
unto  the  king,  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  two 
knights,  Sir  ^phen  Scroope  and  Fenibv ;  howbeit  ftnto 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  he  spejce  not  at  all,  but  sent  word  to 
him  by  a  knight  in  this  manner,  '  Earl  of  Salisbuiy,  be 
assured  that  no  more  than  you  deinied  to  speak  to  my 
lord  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  when  he  and  you  were  in 
Pbris  at  Christmas  last  past,  will  he  speak  unto  yoo.' 
Then  was  the  earl  much  abashed,  and  had  great  fear  sad 
dread  at  heart,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  the  duke  mortaUy 
hated  him :  The  said  Duke  Menry  called  aloud  with  a  stem 
and  savage  voice,  'Bring  out  the  king's  honies;'  and 
then  they  brought  him  two  little  horses  that  were  not 
worth  forty  franks :  the  king  mounted  one,  and  the  esri  of 
Salisbury  the  other.  Everyonegot  on  horseback,  and  we 
set  out  from  the  said  castle  of  FUni  about  two  houn  after 
mid-day." 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  SOBBB  I.— 
Z«if  child,  child s  children,  cry  againet  you — woef] 

In  the  Bishop's  bold  and  animated  defence  of  the  rights 
of  kings,  Shakespeare  followed  his  favourite  historical 
authority  Holinshed  :— 

"On  Wednesdaie  following,  request  was  made  by  the 
commons,  that  sith  King  Bichard  had  resigned,  and  was 
lawfiillie  deposed  from  his  roiall  dignitie,  he  might  have 
judgement  decreed  against  him,  so  as  the  realme  were  not 
troubled  by  him.  and  that  the  causes  of  his  deposing  might 
be  published  tnrough  the  realme  for  satisfying  of  the 
people:  which  demand  was  granted.  Whereupon  the 
Bishop  of  Carleill,  a  man  both  teamed,  wise,  and  stout  of 
stomach,  boldlie  shewed  forth  his  opinion  concerning  that 
demand;  affirming  that  there  was  none  amongst  them 
worthie  or  meet  to  give  judgement  upon  so  noble  a  prince 
as  Bichard  was,  whom  theyhad  taken  for  their  sovereigne 
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and  liege  lord,  by  the  space  of  two  and  twentie  yeares  and 
mora ;  And  I  assure  you  (said  he)  there  is  not  so  ranks  a 
traitor,  nor  so  errant  a  theef,  nor  yetso  cruel  a  murthere 
apprehended  or  deteined  in  prison  for  his  offense,  but  be 
shall  be  brought  before  the  iustice  to  heare  his  iudgement ; 
and  will  ye  proceed  to  the  iudgement  of  an  anointed  king, 
heanng  neither  his  answer  nor  excuse  f  I  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  whom  ye  call  kinff)  hath  more  trespassed 
to  king  Bichard  and  his  realme,  than  king  Bichard  hath 
doone  either  to  him  or  us :  for  it  is  manifest  and  well 
knowne,  that  the  duke  was  banished  the  realme  by  king 
Bichard  and  his  councell,  and  by  the  iudgement  of  his  own 
father,  for  the  space  of  ten  yeares,  for  what  cause  ye  know, 
and  yet  without  lioense  of  king  Biohard.  he  is  retunied 
againe  into  the  realme,  and  (that  is  worse)  nath  taken  upon 
him  the  name,  title,  and  preheminence  of  king.  And 
therfore  I  sa^,  that  you  have  doone  manifest  wroof ,  to 
proceed  in  ame  thing  against  King  Bichard,  without  oiSling 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS 


him  openlie  to  his  answer  and  defense.  As  soone  as  the 
bishop  had  ended  this  talo,  he  was  attached  by  the  Earle- 
Marshall,  and  committed  to  ward  in  the  abbeie  of  saint 
Albons."— HOLEKBHXD,  1899. 

(2)  dCEKE  I.— 

On  Wednesday  Mxt,  we  $oUmnly  set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yonrtdvet.] 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  proceedings  at 
Westminster  on  the  occasion  of  Richard's  deposition ;  from 
the  "  Metrical  History : " — 

"First  sat  Duke  Henry,  and  next  to  him' the  Duke  of 
York,  his  £air  cousm,  whose  heart  was  not  right  faithful 
towards  his  nephew.  King  Richard.  After  mm,  on  the 
same  side,  sat  the  Duke  of  Aumarle,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  York ;  and  then  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  who  was  ever 
loyal  and  true.  After  him  sat  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who 
had  no  reason  to  rejoice,  for  he  saw  before  him  preparation 
made  for  the  ruin  of  the  Idng,  his  brother.  Early  and  late 
this  was  the  wish  of  them  all.  Then  came  another  on  that 
«ide,  who  was  called  the  Marquess,  *  lord  of  a  great  country. 
And  next  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  is  right  young  and 
active^  The  Earl  of  Norvicf  next,  was  not  foigotten  in 
^e  accoimt,  neither  he  of  La  Biarche.:|:  There  was  one 
who  was  Earl  of  Stamford,  §  and  never  could  ame  with  his 
lord.  King  Richard ;  on  this  side  also  sat  one  wnom  I  heard 
called  Earl  of  PembrokeJI  and  a  baron.  And  close  to  him 
was  seated  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  so  faithfully  loved 
the  king  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  last.  The  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire was  there,  as  I  heard.  All  other  earls  and  lords,  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom,  were  present  at  this  assembly, 
their  desire  and  intention  being  to  choose  another  king. 
There,  in  fair  fashion,  stood  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
for  ^e  better  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  kneeled  very 
often :  wherefore,  or  how  it  was,  I  cannot  tell. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  next  arose,  and  preached 
before  all  the  people  in  Latin.  The  whole  of  his  sermon 
was  upon  this,  'Habuit  Jacob  benedictionem  a  patre 
Buo : ' — '  How  Jacob  had  gotten  the  blessing  instead  of 
Eaau,  although  he  were  the  eldest  son.'  This  he  set  forth 
as  true.  Alas,  what  a  text  for  a  sermon  t  He  made  it  to 
prove,  in  conclusion,  that  King  Richard  ought  to. have  no 
part  in  the  Crown  of  England,  and  that  the  prince  ought 
to  have  had  the  realm  and  territory.  These  were  very  un- 
grateful people  ;  after  they  had  all  held  him  to  be  rightful 
king  and  lonl  for  two-and-twenty  years,  by  a  great  error 
they  ruined  him  with  one  accord. 

"  When  the  archbishop  had  finished  his  sermon  in  the 
Latin  language,  a  lawyer,  who  was  a  most  sage  doctor,  and 
also  a  notary,  arose  and  commanded  silence.  For  he  began 
to  read  aloud  an  instrument  which  contained  how  Richard, 
some  time  King  of  England,  had  avowed  and  confessed,  of 
his  own  will,  without  compulsion,  that  he  was  neither 
capable  nor  worthy,  wise  nor  prudent,  nor  fentle  enough 
to  bear  the  crown ;  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  resign  it 
into  the  hand  of  another  worthy  man  of  noble  birth  and 
ffreater  wisdom  than  himself.  Thus  right  or  wrong,  they 
by  agreement  caused  King  Richard  to  make  a  declaration 
in  i£e  Tower  of  London,  in  a  most  wicked  manner ;  and 
then  in  this  parliament  read  the  instrument  before  all.  Its 
witnesses  were  bishops  and  abbots,   who  affirmed   and 


*  John  Beaufort,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ^  Catherine 
Swinford,  created,  SO  Rich.  II.,  Msrqueu  of  Dorset  and 
Somertet. 

t  An  error  of  the  transcriber;  it  ibould.  perhaps,  be  Warwick. 
There  was  no  Earl  of  Norwich  tUl  the  Sd  Charles  I. 


testified  that  the  instrument  was  entirely  true.  Now 
consider  this  testimony:  never  was  such  an  outrage 
heard  of. 

"When  the  reading  of  the  instrument  was  ended,  all 
kept  silence,  and  the  archbishop  then  rose  and  took  up 
anew  his  discourse,  laying  his  foundation  upon  the  instru- 
ment aforesaid,  and  speaking  so  loud,  that  he  waa  plainly 
heard  of  the  people.  '  Forasmuch  as  it  is  thus,  and  that 
Richard,  sometime  King  of  Eneland,  hath  by  his  words 
and  of  his  own  goodwill  acknowledged  and  oonfeesed  that 
he  is  not  sufficiently  able,  worthy,  or  well  skilled  to  govern 
the  kingdom,  it  were  right  good  to  advise  and  chuse 
another  king.'  Alas !  fiur  sirs,  what  an  evil  deed  I  There 
were  they,  judge,  and  party  accusing.  It  was  not  a  thing 
justly  divided  nor  of  le«il  right ;  bemuse  there  was  no  man 
in  that  place  for  the  old  king,  save  three  or  four  who  durst 
upon  no  account  gainsay  them.  All  that  they  said  or  did 
was  the  greatest  mockery ;  for,  great  and  small,  they  all 
agreed,  without  any  dividmg,  that  they  would  have  a  king 
^o  better  knew  how  to  discharge  his  duty  than  Richard 
had  done.  And  when  the  archbishop  had  completely  made 
an  end  in  the  English  language  of  declaring  his  ^11  and 
his  evil  intention,  and  the  people  had  replied  according  to 
that  which  they  had  heaixi,  he  began  to  interrogate  and 


Aumarle  ? '  They  answered  aloud,  '  Let  no  one  speak  to 
us  of  him.'  Once  more  again  he  asked,  '  Will  you  then 
have  his  yoxmgest  son?'  They  said,  'Nay,  tnuy.'  He 
asked  them  concerning  many  others,  but  the  people 
stopped  at  none  of  those  that  he  had  named.  Ana  then 
the  archbishop  ceased  to  say  much.  He  next  inquired 
aloud,  'Will  you  have  the  duke  of  Lancaster?'  They 
all  at  once  replied  with  so  loud  a  voice,  that  the  account 
which  I  heara  appears  marvellous  to  me,  'Yea,  we  will 
have  no  other.'    Tnen  they  praised  Jesus  Christ." 

Immediately  the  ceremony  of  the  deposition  of  Richard 
is  concluded  and  the  deprived  King  has  departed,  Boling- 
broke  announces  the  day  of  his  own  coronation,  the  ensuing 
Wednesday^  The  real  day,  however,  was  Monday,  and  is 
so  set  down  in  Holinshed ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
understand  how  Shakespeare  was  led  into  the  mistake, 
unless  it  were  derived  m>m  the  old  play  on  this  part  of 
Exiglish  History  which  has  never  yet  been  found. 

llie  Coronation  of  Henry  IV.  took  place  on  the  Transla- 
tion of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Monday,  Oct.  13th, 
1899,  on  which  occasion  the  Court  of  Claims  for  services 
was  held  with  great  ceremony.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  coronation  in  which  the  creation  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath  is  particularly  noticed  by  historians ;  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practice  having  prevailed  m  much 
earlier  times.  Forty-six  gentlemen,  four  of  whom  were 
Henry's  sons,  received  the  Order  at  the  Tower  the  day 
before  the  festival,  and  watched  there  the  vigil  of  the 
Coronation.  In  this  ceremony  the  new  king's  policy  i^pears 
to  have  been  to  make  the  most  imposing  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence  possible,  as  may  De  seen  in  the  elaborate 
account  of  it  given  by  Froissart.  There  were  six  thousand 
horses  employed  in  tne  cavalcade  which  attended  Henry  to 
Westminster ;  and  the  coronation-feast  lasted  two  dajrs, 
during  which  nine  conduits  of  wine  were  kept  flowing  in 
Cheapeide. 


{  Edmund  Mortimer,  ton  of  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  could  not 
have  been  more  than  seven  years  of  age. 

f  Query,  Stagord* 

11  This  must  be  an  error,  as  the  last  earl  had  been  killed  in  a 
toumsment  at  Windsor  some  years  before. 
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ILLU8TBATIYE  OOMMBNTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCENI  l.—you  mtut  io  Pon^a,  not  unio  tU  Tower, \ 
TbdB  is  not  hiBtorically  oorrect ;  in  the  prose  MSS.  oonoem- 
ing  the  deposition  of  Richard  the  Second,  preseired  in 
the  national  library  of  Paris,  there  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  narrative  of  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  the  king  and  Henry  of  Lancaster 
while  the  former  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  These  MSS. 
x«oord  that,  when  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  went 
to  the  Tower  to  see  the  king,  Lancaster  desired  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  to  send  the  kinsr  to  them.  When  this  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  Richard,  he  replied,  "  Tell  Hemr  of 
Lancaster  from  me,  that  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  and  that, 
if  he  wishes  to  speak  with  me,  he  must  come  to  me.'* 
On  entering  none  shewed  anv  respect  to  the  king,  except 
Lancaster,  who  took  off  his  hat  and  saluted  him  respect- 
fully, and  said  to  him ;  "  Here  is  our  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Aumarie,  and  our  unde,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  wish  to 
speak  with  you ; "  to  which  Richard  answered,  "  Cousin, 
tney  are  not  fit  to  speak  to  me."  "But  have  the  goodness 
to  hear  them,"  relied  Lancaster;  upon  which  Richard 
uttered  an  oath,  and  turning  to  York,  "Thou  villain, 
what  wouldst  thou  say  to  me  1  and  thou,  traitor  of  Rut- 
land, thou  art  neither  good  nor  worthy  enough  to  speak  to 
me,  nor  to  bear  the  name  of  duke,  earl,  or  knight ;  thou, 
and  the  vUkdn  thy  father  have  both  of  you  foull  v  betrayed 
me ;  in  a  cursed  hour  were  ye  bom  :  by  vour  false  counsel 
was  my  uncle  of  Qloucester  put  to  death."  The  Earl  of 
Rutland  replied  to  the  king  tnat,  in  what  he  said  he  lied  ; 
and  threw  down  his  bonnet  at  his  feet :  on  which  the  king 
said,  "I  am  king,  and  thy  lord;  and  will  still  continue  king ; 
and  will  be  a  greater  lord  than  I  ever  was,  in  spite  of  all 
my  enemies."  XJpon  this  Lancaster  imposed  silence  on 
Rutland.  Richard,  turning  then  with  a  fierce  countenance 
to  Lancaster,  asked  why  he  was  in  confinement,  and  why 
under  a  gus^  of  armed  men.  **  Am  I  your  servant  or 
your  king  ?  What  mean  vou  to  do  with  me  ? "  Lancaster 
replied,  "  You  are  my  kmg  and  lord,  but  the  council  of 
the  realm  have  ordered  that  you  should  be  kept  in 
oonfinement  till  frill  decision  {juaement)  in  parliament." 
The  king  again  swore ;  and  desired  he  might  see  his  wife. 
"Excuse  me,"  replied  the  duke,  "it  is  forbidden  by  the 
council."  Then  tne  king  in  great  wrath  walked  about  the 
room ;  and  at  length  broke  out  into  passionate  exclama- 
tions, and  appeals  to  heaven ;  called  them  "false  tndton," 
and  offered  to  fight  any  four  of  them ;  boasted  of  his 
father  and  grancUlBither,  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years ; 
and  ended  by  throwing  down  his  bonnet.  Lancaster  then 
fell  on  his  Knees,  ana  besought  him  to  be  quiet  till  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  ^en  every  one  would  bring 
forwwd  his  reason.— 5m  Notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  to 
his  Translation  of  the  French  Metrical  History,  &c.y  Arch4gO' 
logia,  vol.  xx. 

(2)  Scene  l.—WHh  all  svifl  speed  yon  must  aieay  to 
France.\  At  this  period,  Isabel  in  reality  was  a  mere 
child.  Upon  the  deposition  of  Richard,  the  French  made 
a  formal  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  Queen  and  part 
of  her  dowry,  whidi  by  the  contract  of  marriage  was  to 
be  retximed  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  a  widow  before 
she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year.  The  negotiations 
were  delayed  from  the  end  of  November,  1899,  to  May 
27th,  1401,  when  the  treaty  for  her  return  was  signed  at 
Leulinghen.  The  account  of  her  return  to  France  is  thus 
related  in  the  Metrical  History.  "On  Tuesday  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  about  {the  hour  qf)  prime,  the 
queen  of  the  I^lish  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  one.  I  underatand 
the  was  most  mndly  attended,  for  she  had  in  her  com- 
ny  some  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  England.  When  they 
*  landed,  Hugueville,  who  had  come  over  with  hei, 
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wrote  presently  of  the  matter  to  the  ambaasadon  it 
Boulogne,  how  she  had  made  the  passage,  and  that  they  all 
purposed  to  restore  her,  as  they  had  given  him  to  uiMer- 
stand. 

"  On  the  following  Sunday,  being  the  last  day  of  Jab, 
the  oueen  set  out  frx>m  Calais  without  fietfther  debf , 
together  with  the  Englicdi,  who  could  find  no  right  reaam 
for  detaining  her  longer,  so  often  were  they  reminded  by 
the  French.  But  they  brought  her  straight  to  Lolinghehen, 
whither  those  who  had  hei^  the  news  of  it  went  to  meet 
her ;  these  were  the  upright  Count  of  Saint  Pol,  as  every 
one  calls  him,  and  with  him  ^e  ambassadora  of  FraDoe» 
who  had  used  great  diligence  that  they  might  behold  her 

"The  queen,  indeed,  alighted  below  LoUnghehea  at* 
tent,  that  Uie  English  had  handsomely  pitched  for  her  in 
the  valley.  She  was  met  by  the  ladles  of  France,  who 
most  heartily  desired  to  see  her.  Soon  after,  they  set  oat, 
it  seems,  together,  and  took  the  queen  to  the  chapel 
of  Lolinffhehen  ;  what  it  is,  every  one  knows  who  has  aeeo 
it.  And  when  she  had  alighted,  they  made  her  enter, 
attended  by  few  persons,  except  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  do  this. 
When  they  were  assembled  in  the  chapel,  a  knight,  who  ii 
highly  esteemed  of  the  English,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  took 
up  his  discourse,  saying  thus,  *  King  Henry,  King  of  Eng- 
land, my  sovereign  l<»d  on  earth,  desiring  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  haUi  without  reserve  and  of  right  ^ore  will, 
caused  us  to  bring  hither  my  lady,  the  Queen  of  England, 
to  render  and  restore  her  to  her  father,  looeed,  quit*  and 
free  of  all  bonds  of  marriage,  and  of  every  other  service, 
debt,  or  obligation;  and  dedareth,  moreover,  that  he 
would  most  solemnly  pledge  himself  as  he  todc  it  (or  lo 
£u:  as  he  understood  it),  ihai  she  was  as  pure  and  entire  aa 
on  the  day  when  she  was  brought  in  her  litter  to  King 
Richard.  And  if  there  should  be  any  where  a  king,  duke, 
or  earl,  christian,  or  otherwise,  great  or  little,  who  wouU 
deny  this,  he  would,  without  farther  say  or  any  long 
consultation,  find  a  man  of  equal  rank  m  England,  to 
mMntAin  fhia  quaiTel,  and  expose  his  person  before  an; 
competent  judge,  in  support  of  all  this.'  And  when  h« 
had  most  sagely  declared  his  pleasure,  the  Count  of  St 
Pol  told  him  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  praised  therefore, 
and  that  they  firmly  believed  it,  without  any  scrapie. 
Then  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  with  many  tears,  took  the  young 

aueen  by  the  arms,  and  delivered  her  with  good  graoe  to 
[le  messengers  there  pi^esent,  and  received  certain  letten 
of  acquittance,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  French. 
And  know,  that  "before  the  two  parties  separated,  they 
wept  most  jnteously ;  but  when  they  came  to  quit  the 
chapel,  the  queen,  whose  heart  is  enlightened  by  {roodnees, 
brought  all  the  l<^gl«h  ladies,  who  made  sore  lamenta- 
tions, to  the  French  tents,  where  they  purposed  to  dine 
together.  So  it  seems,  they  did.  And  after  dinner  the 
queen  caused  a  great  abundance  of  very  fair  jewels  to  be 
brought  out,  and  presented  them  to  the  great  ladies  and 
lords  of  England,  who  wept  mightily  for  sorrow ;  but  the 
queen  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer ;  and  when  she  wai 
forced  to  part  from  them,  they  renewed  their  huncnta- 
tion." 

(8)  SOKKB II.— 

But  heaven  halh  a  hand  in  these  evenU  ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents.]  ^ 
On  comparing  this  scene  with  a  parallel  passage  in  Drayton  • 
"Civil  Warree,"  published  in  1696,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
either  Shakespearo  had  Drayton's  version  in  his  mind's  eyo. 
or  that  the  ktter  was  indebted  to  York's  magnificent 
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deacriptioii  of  the  entry  of  fUohaid  and  Bblinffbroke  into 
London.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kmght,  that 
the  "  Civil  Warns  '*  was  produoed  and  publJBhed  before 
Richard  II.  was  written.  In  Drayton  the  incident  is  told 
as  follows : — 

**  He  that  in  gloiy  of  his  fortune  sate, 

Admiring  what  he  thought  could  never  be, 

Did  feel  his  hlood  within  tslute  his  aUte, 
And  lift  up  his  r^oicing  soul,  to  tee 

Bo  many  hands  and  hearts  congratulate 
Th'  advancement  of  Us  long-desir'd  degree ; 

When,  prodigal  of  thsnkv,  in  passing  by, 

He  re-salutes  them  sU  with  cheerftU  eye. 

Behind  him,  all  aloof,  came  pensive  on 
The  unregarded  king ;  that  drooping  went. 

Alone,  and  (but  for  spite)  scarce  look'd  upon : 
Judge,  if  he  did  more  envy,  or  lament. 

See  what  a  wondrous  work  this  day  is  done ; 
Which  th'  image  of  both  fortunes  doth  present : 

In  th'  one,  to  shew  the  best  of  glories  (»ce; 

In  th'  other,  worse  than  worst  of  all  disgrace." 

(4)  Scene  III.— Can  no  man  Ull  of  my  unthrifty  son  1\ 
This  speech  may  be  regarded  as  strilong  the  key-note  or 
the  three  plays  which  continue  the  history  of  England  at 
this  period;  and  is,  as  Johnson  observes,  "a  very  proper 
introduction  to  the  future  character  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to 
his  debaucheries  in  his  youth,  and  his  greatness  in  his 
manhood."  Shakespeare  s  authority  for  thus  delineating 
the  Prince,  was  in  all  probability  either  the  old  play  of 
Richard  II.  or  a  passage  in  Holinshed,  which  may  be  better 
adduced  as  an  illustration  in  another  place.  Holinshed  has 
foxmded  his  statement  '*  on  the  authority/'  as  Mr.  Hunter 
points  out,  "of  the  chraniders  immecQately* preceding 
nimself,  Fabyan,  Polydore  Veiigil,  and  Caxton,  who  wrote 
while  the  memory  of  the  Princess  extravagance  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  alive,  as  they  were  aU  writers  of 
his  own  century.  But  as  this  testimony,"  he  adds,  ''may 
be  regarded  as  coming  late,  and  it  may  be  thous^ht  that 
they  are  so  far  removed  from  the  actiml  time,  that  they 
are  in  some  deg^ree  at  least  cop3rists  from  each  other,  and 
not  wholly  independent  authorities  ; "  he  refers  to  Henry's 
own  contemporaries,  Hardyne,  WaLsingham,  Otterbume, 
the  historian  who  called  himself  Titus  Uvius,  and  Thomas 
of  Elmham :  all  of  whom  notice  the  vicious  life  of  his 
youth  in  connexion  with  the  entire  change  which  took 
place  in  him  on  his  aooession  to  the  throne.  How  early 
Henry  became  thiis  dissolute,  it  is  not  possible  even  to 
conjecture,  but  Malone's  note  on  this  passage  is  quite 
worthy  of  attention.  "  The  Prince,"  he  observes,  "was  at 
this  time  but  twelve  years  old ;  for  he  was  bom  in  1388,  and 
the  conspiracy  on  which  the  present  scene  is  formed,  was 
discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1400.  He  scarcely 
frequented  taverns  or  stews  at  so  early  an  age  : "  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  his  answer  declaring  his  prowess  as  a 
tilter,  is  that  of  an  inexperienced  young  chunpion  in  his 
full  strength. 

(5)  Scene  V. — Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,here  to 
die.]  The  circumstantial  detail  of  the  murder  of  Richard  II. , 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  close  of  this  play,  was  popularly 
considered,  even  long  after  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  to  he 
in  reality  the  true  history  of  his  death : .  and  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  his  end  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  interesting  Problems  of  English 
history.  Holinshed  is  again  the  principal  authority  of  the 
dramatist;  and  his  statements  are  avowedly  founded  on 
the  report  of  Abraham  Fleming,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  series  of  chronicles  collectively  called  by  the 
name  of  Holinshed.  Fleming  derived  his  infonhation  from 
the  "Short  History  by  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  from 
Edward  I.  to  Henry  V.  Walsingham  appears  to  record 
his  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  d^proving  "the  common 
&me,"  that  the  king  s  death  was  to  be  attributed  to  com- 
pulsory famine :  and,  continues  Fleming,  "he  referreth  it 
altogether  to  volunJlarie  pining  of  hdmstlfe.  For,  when  he 
heara  that  the  complots  and  attempts  of  such  of  his 
fiivourers  as  sought  his  restihUion,  and  their  own  advance- 
ment, were  annihilated,  and  the  chiefe  agents  shamefullie 
executed ;  he  tooko  such  a  conceit  at  these  misfortunes, — 
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for  so  Thomas  Walsingham  termeth  them— and  was  so 
beaten  out  of  heart,— that  unljullie  he  starved  himselfe,  and 
so  died  in  Pom/ret  Castle."  So  far  as  this  statement  can 
be  received,  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
account  of  the  murder  of  Richard,  nor  with  his  "  desperate 
manhood,"  as  Holinshed  pro^rly  calls  it,  on  that  occasion ; 
excited  as  he  was  by  his  injuries,  and  his  own  fierce  self- 
will  and  impetuous  disposition. 

In  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  dethroned  king,  by 
whatsoever  means  it  was  effected, — ^if  the  guilty  wish  for 
his  death,  were  ever  expressed  by  BoUngbroke  as  related 
by  Walsingham,  and  transferred  by  Fleming  into  Holin- 
shed ;  the  passage  seems  not  only  to  have  furnished  matter 
for  the  present  pUy,  but  also  to  have  suggested  almost  the 
very  words  which  Shakespeare  has  employed  in  two  very 
noble  and  well-known  parallel  passages. 
The  first  of  these  is  m  "  King  John,"  Act  III.  Scene  1. 
"  Good  Hubert,  Hubert,— Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  Ton  young  boy :— I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend  ;— 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way  ;— 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  understand  me  f 
Thou  art  his  keeper  t  ** 

The  other  passage  is  of  course  the  celebrated  temptation 
of  Buckingham  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  murder 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  in  "The  Life  and  Death  of 
Richard  the  Third,"  Act  IV.  Scene  2. 

"  Thus  high,  by  thv  advice  and  thy  assistance, 
Is  Richard  seated. 

But,  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day. 

Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  themt 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch 
To  try  if  thou  be  currentgold,  indeed.- 


Young  Edward  lives ^Think  now  what  I  would  speak ! " 

"  One  writer,"  sa^  Holinshed,  "  which  seemeth  to  have 
great  knowledge  of  King  Richard's  doings,  saith  that  Kiiu: 
Hbnrie,  sittmg  on  a  daie  at  his  table,  sore  sighing,  said, 
'  Have  I  no  faithfuU  friend  which  will  deliver  me  of  Aim, 
whose  life  will  be  my  death,  and  whose  death  will  be  the 
preservation  of  my  life  ?  *  This  saying  was  much  noted  of 
them  that  were  present,  and  especiallie  of  one  called  Sir 
Piers  of  Exton."  It  is  added  that  "this  knight  inoonta- 
nentlie  departed  from  the  court,  with  eight  strong  persons 
in  his  companie,  and  came  to  Pomfret;"  where  the  re- 
maining act  of  the  tragedy  was  suddenly  performed.  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Qervase  of  Dover,  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  1171,  there  is  a  very  rema»able  historical 
parallel  to  this  passage,  in  the  passionate  expression  of  that 
sovereign  in  reference  to  the  Archbishop  Thomas  k  Becket. 
The  historian  states  that  the  king  became  so  enraged 
beyond  the  majestic  decency  of  ms  condition,  that  he 
aloud  Umented  that  of  aU  the  numbers,  both  of  nobles  and 
others,  whom  he  had  maintained,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  undertake  to  redress  his  injuries.  These 
and  the  like  complaints  of  the  king  so  much  irritated  four 
knights,  that  they  bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath, 
and  withdrew  from  court  to  execute  their  design. 

After  the  death  of  Richard,  Shakespeare  sagaciously 
shows  that  the  first  policy  of  BoUngbroke  was  to  disclaim 
any  participation  in  it,  as  he  does  even  to  Exton  himself: 
and  here  again  appears  a  remarkable  simUaritybetween  this 
part  of  the  present  play  and  the  speech  of  King  John  to 
Hubert  after  the  supnosed  murder  of  Arthur,  in  the  fine 
passage  in  Act  IV.  dfione  2,  of  that  play.  BoUngbroke's 
second  and  more  imposing  act  of  poUcy  was  to  appear  pub- 
Ucly  to  declare  that  he  was  altoffotner  innocent  of  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  by  honourably  exposing  and  interring  a 
body  affirmed  to  be  that  of  Richard.  Holinshed  thus  sets 
down  the  circumstances  of  this  ceremony : — "  After  he  was 
thus  dead,  his  bodie  was  embalmed  and  cored,  and  covered 
with  lead,  all  save  the  face,  to  the  intent  that  all  men 
might  see  him,  and  perceive  that  he  mu  departed  from.  life. 
For,  as  the  corpse  was  conveied  from  Pomfret  to  London, 
in  aU  the  townes  and  places  where  those  that  had  the 
oonveiance  of  it  did  staie  with  it  aU  night, — ^they  caused 
* Dirige*  to  be  sung  in  the  evening,  and  masse  of  'US' 
guiem  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  weU  after  the  one  service 
as  the  other,  his  face,  dis-covered,  was  shewed  to  all  that 
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coveted  to  behold  it.  Thus  was  the  oorpse  first  brought  to 
the  Tower,  and  after  through  the  citie  to  the  cathedrall 
church  of  saint  Paule,  bare-faced,  where  it  laie  three  daies 
toffether,  that  all  men  mi^ht  behold  it.  There  was  a 
aokmne  obeequie  done  for  him,  both  at  Pktule's  and  after 
ttt  Westminster ;  at  which  time  both  at  Dirige  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  at  Requiem,  the  king  and  the  citisens 
of  London  were  present.  Up  to  this  point  the  remains 
were  treated  with  great  ceremony,  but  they  were  next 
removed  to  the  church  of  the  Frijus  Predicants  at  Abbot's 
Langley  in  Hertfordshire ;  where  they  were  obscurely 
int^red  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  Abbots  of 
St.  Alban's  and  Waltham,  "none  of  the  nobles,"  adds 
Holinshed,  "nor  anie  of  the  commons — ^to  acoompt  of— 
being  present ;  iveither  teas  there  anie  to  bid  them  to  dinner 
qfler  they  had  laid  him  in  the  ground,  and  Jiniehed  the 
junercUl  tervice.'* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  as  Well  in 
the  first  ostentatious  display  of  a  corse,  affinned  to  have 
been  that  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  as  afterwards, — ^it 
seems  as  if  the  policy  of  Bolingbroke  might  ever3rwhere 
be  traced.  After  having  effected  his  first  object,  that  of 
showing,  in  the  most  public  places,  the  uninjured  body  of 
a  person,  which  is  aeclarea  by  Froissart  to  have  been 
seen  by  twenty  thousand  witueue*  ; — and  after  having  per- 
formed aU  the  principal  rites,  the  rest  of  the  funeral 
was  passed  over  in  silence.  There  is  also  the  curious 
evidence  of  a  contemporaneous  poetical  historian,  relating 
first  the  exposure  of  a  body  said  to  have  been  King 
Bicfaard's,  and  afterwards  the  obeeore  burial  of  it.  In  a 
manuscript  copy  of  John  Hardjrng's  Chronicle,  preserved  in 
the  lADsdowne  Collection,  there  are  the  following  notices 
of  this  funeral : — 

"  Sone  after  that  kyng  Richerdc  to  was  dede, 

And  brought  to  Pauleys  with  gret  solempnite,— 
(Men  sayd  he  was  for-hungred)— and  lappM  in  lede ; 
But  that  hia  masse  was  done,  and  "  Dirige," 
In  Herte  Rial  hi$  corse  lap  there,  I  $e: 
And  after  Masse  to  Westmynstcr  was  ladde, 
Where  '  Placebo'  and  ' Dyrpge '  he  hadde." 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Chronicle  differ  entirely  in 
the  text  of  this  stanza ;  but  the  following  verse,  and  the 
title  of  the  chapter  in  which  they  occur,  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  author  probably  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
declare  his  having  seen  the  body.  He  states,  however, 
that  when  the  ninend  ceremonies  were  performed  at 
St.  Paul's  :— 

*' '  The  kynge  and  lordes  clothes  of  golde  there  offered, 
Some  vill,  some  iz,  upon  his  herse  were  profferde. 

At  Westmynstcr  then  did  they  so  the  same ; 
When  trustynge  he  should  there  have  buryed  bene, 

In  at  that  Mynster  lyke  a  Prince  of  name, 
In  his  owne  tombe,  together  with  the  quene 
Anne,  that  afore  his  fynt  wyfe  had  bene. 

But  then  the  kyng  him  fast  to  Langley  sent, 

There  in  '  the  Freers '  to  be  buryed  secretement." 

Hardyng  adds,  in  the  title  to  this  chapter,  that  the  body 
was  removed  thither  "for  men  should  have  no  remem- 
braunoe  of  him." 

No  part  of  this  narrative  indicates  any  doubt  that  the 
Remains  which  had  been  exhibited  were  really  those  of 
Richard ;  nor  is  there  anv  notice  of  t^e  other  reports  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  his  death.  The  author  of  tne  Metri- 
cal History  of  the  Deposition,  on  the  contrary,  seems  not 
only  to  have  very  much  doubted  the  identity  of  the  de- 
ceased individual,  but  also  to  have  disbelieved  that  the 
dethroned  king  was  really  dead.  His  narrative  of  these 
particulars  may  be  thus  rendered  in  the  familiar  style  and 
measure  of  the  original : — 

«  When  the  King  was  these  tidings  shew'd, 
The  which  were  neither  tUr  nor  good ; 
Bo  sadly  on  his  heart  they  sank 
That  never  more  he  ate  or  drank; 


But,  vanquish'd  ttom  that  hour,  denied 
All  food  to  take,  and  so  he  died. 

This  some  have  said  and  have  racdTcd, 
But  shall  not  be  by  me  believed ; 
For  certain  others  yet  do  tell 
That  he  U  stUl  aUve  and  weU, 
Though  shut  within  their  prison-fott;— 
And  theiefore  some  do  mis-report. 
It  matters  not  that  they  display'd 
A  dead  man's  corse  uncove^d  laid. 
Through  London  with  such  honours  borne 
As  should  a  lifeless  king  adorn ; 
Declaring  that  it  was  the  corse 
or  Richard  lying  on  that  hearse. 
•  ••••• 

But  I  believe  not  certainly 
That  it  the  former  king  eould  be : 
Twas  but  his  chaplain,  Maudelaln, 
Was  carried  by  that  solemn  train ; 
Who  in  face,  sise,  and  height,  and  Umb^ 
So  closely  did  resemble  him, 
That  each  one  firmly  thought  he  knew 
'T  was  good  King  Richard  met  hia  view. 
//  it  teere  he,  both  mom  and  eve 
M  V  hearty  prayers  to  God  I  give, 
Who  merciful  and  piteous  is. 
That  he  may  take  his  soul  to  bliss.'* 


The  priest  Maudelaine,  who  is  mentioned  in  t 
had  already  represented  Richard  in  the  conspiracT  of  the 
Earls  of  Rutland  and  K«nt ;  and  he  was  afterwards  taken 
with  many  others  at  Cirencester,  and  was  one  of  thoae 
hanged  at  London.  Hence  it  was  that  his  body  oould  be 
so  opportunely  brought  forward  as  that  of  the  late  king ; 
and  it  is  not  impossoble  that  Henry  might  even  have  in- 
dulged in  a  bitter  jest,  by  so  calling  the  lifeless  remains  of 
one  who,  whilst  living,  had  been  rrally  put  forward  as  the 
royal  substitute.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  the  very  general  bebef  that  Richard  was  not 
dead,  was  a  source  of  the  most  serious  vexation  to  him ; 
and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  he  should  have  ex- 
perienced much  of  his  anxiety  fit>m  the  appearanoe  of 
other  false  Richards  after  Maudelaine,  against  whom  he 
issued  proclamations  so  late  as  1402. 

The  illustration  of  the  removal  of  the  body  obscurely 
interred  at  Abbot's  Langley,  with  royal  honours  to  West- 
minster, rightly  belongs  to  the  play  of  Hetiry  V.  to  which 
we  refer  it.  But  there  is  one  cinnunstanoe,  arising  out  of 
that  translation,  which  may  be  properly  noticed  in  thia 
place, — ^the  opportunity  which  it  afforoed  of  examinii^ 
some  skulls  m  the  royal  tomb,  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffs, 
Edward  King,  Richard  Gough,  and  others,  in  the  lattw 
part  of  the  last  century ;  when  the  skull  which  was  beUevtsd 
to  be  that  of  the  king  did  not  exhibit  any  maiks  of  vio- 
lence. Mr.  King  statds  that ' '  a  small  deft  that  was  viiibla 
on  one  side,  appeared,  on  doee  inspection,  to  be  memlky 
the  opening  of  a  suture  from  length  of  time  and  decay : 
and  it  was  oeside  in  such  a  part  of  the  head  that  it  must 
have  been  visible  when  the  visage  was  exposed,  had  it  been 
the  consequence  of  a  woimd  given  by  a  battle-axe,  it  bein<r 
at  the  top  of  what  the  anatomists  call  the  at  tempon*.^ 
In  answer  to  these  arguments  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  fintly, 
that  the  skulls  examined  were  contained  in  the  sub-base- 
ment of  the  tomb,  and  not  in  the  monument  itsdf,  under 
the  effigies,  where  the  royal  bodies  might  be  supposed  to  be 
laid.  Secondly,  that  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was 
uncovered  when  the  remains  were  carried  throu^  London, 
and  the  temporal  bones  were  hidden.  The  rumour  of 
starvation  by  his  keepers,  which  Holinshed  says  was  the 
most  commonly  believed,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Richard ;  or  he  might  even,  as  another  account 
states,  have  remained  bv  his  own  will  too  long  without  food, 
and  then  have  been  unable  to  receive  it,  ana  so  have  died. 
A  heavy  suspidon  of  the  guilt  of  destroying  him  must 
always,  however,  rest  upon  the  memory  of  Heniy  of  Boling^ 
broke ;  though  at  the  present  time  he  is  oommonly  believed  . 
to  have  been  innocent,  and  Richard  to  have  expirsd  at 
Pomf^t  from  purely  natural  causes. 
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Act  11.  8c.  4. 


THE  FIRST  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


'<  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fovrth ;  With  the  hatteO  ttt  Shrewsburie,  betweene  the  King  and 
Lord  Heniy  Percy,  sumamed  Henrie  Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of 
Sir  John  Falstalffe.  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  S.  for  Andrew  Wuse,  dwelling  in  Paules  Ghurvh- 
yardy  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell.  1598."  Such  is  the  tide  of  the  first  and  best  edition  of  this 
famous  historic  drama.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1599,  which  was  followed  by  a  third  in 
1604,  a  fourth  m  1608,  a  fifth  in  1613,  and  a  uxth  in  1622.  That  six  distmct  impressions  of 
it  should  hare  been  published  before  its  incorporation  in  the  folio  of  1623,  is  proof  of  its 
enduring  popularity. 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
in  1597,  to  which  year  Malone  ascribes  its  production.  Chalmers  and  Brake  assign  it  to  1596, 
but  the  eridenoe  for  either  date  is  so  extremely  vague  and  unsubstantial  that  no  dependanoe  can 
be  placed  upon  it.  All  we  really  know  is,  that  the  play  was  written  before  1598,  because  Meres, 
in  his  list  published  that  year,  enumerates  ''  Henry  the  IVth."  as  one  of  our  poet's  works. 
Shakespeare,  it  is  thought,  selected  the  stirring  period  of  our  history  comprehended  in  ilie 
reigns  of  Heniy  IV.  and  Y.  for  dramatic  illustration,  in  consequence  of  ^e  success  achiered 
by  an  old  and  worthless  piece  which  had  long  retained  possession  of  ^e  stage,  called  **  The 
Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth ; "  though  Dr.  Johnson  tMnceived  that  he  had  planned 
a  regular  connexion  of  these  dramatic  histories  fix>m  Bichard  the  Second  to  Heniy  the  fifth. 
From  a  similarity  in  some  of  the  incidents  and  in  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  characters, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with  ''  The  Famous  Victories,''  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  chosen  the  same  events  for  representation,  may  have  occasioned  the  revival  of 
that  old  piece  by  Henslowe's  company  in  1595,  and  its  re-publication  m  1598.  As  Mr.  Collier 
observes,  ''It  is  impossible  to  institute  mj  pu^el  be^v^n  'The  Famous  Victories'  and 
Shakespeare's  dramas ;  for,  besides  that  the  former  has  reached  us  evidently  in  an  imperfect 
shape,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  latter  is  such,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  trace 
resemblance  a  matter  of  contrast  rather  than  of  comparison." 

In  the  year  1844,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  found  among  the 
fomily  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Bering,  Bart.,  of  Surrenden,  Kent.  M^.  Halliwell,  who  edited  the 
MS.  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  observes,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  volume,  that  it  "  does  not 
contiun  ^e  whole  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  but  the  two  parts  condensed  into  one,  and,  as  wo 
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PRELIMINAEY  NOTICB. 

may  presmne,  for  the  purpoBe  of  representation."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Tariatos 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  hardly  heliere  the  MS.  was  transcribed  from  any  printed  editkm. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  discover  any  which  contains  them.  If  the  adapter  wsa  a  player,  there 
seems  to  be  no  preponderating  reason  why  the  MS.  should  not  originally  have  been  the  proportj 
of  one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres,  and  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  such  an  establish- 
ment." 

The  discovery  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  manuscript  of  a  date  even  approaching  hu 
own  time,  is  alone  sufficiently  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  the  editor's  suggestion  that 
the  Bering  MS.  may  have  been  derived  from  some  independent  source,  cannot,  however,  be 
maintained.  There  is  abundant  internal  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  copied,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  quarto  edition  of  1613 ;  and"  as  the  transcript  was  apparently  made  during  the  reign 
of  James  I,  with  a  view  to  private  performance,  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Edward  Deryng,  the  first 
baronet,  the  language  was,  as  usual,  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day ;  the  various  readings, 
therefore,  whatever  their  merit,  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  any  authority  in  elucidating  the  text. 


|trsffns  "^tT^xtmtit 


Sons  to  the  King. 


Kino  Henry  the  Fottbth. 

Hbnry,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Pbinoe  John  of  Lancaster, 

Eakl  of  Westhorelani). 

Sib  Waltbb  Blunt. 

Thomas  Pebct,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  tumamed  Hotspur,  Am  ton, 

EnwARD  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  ArchMihop  of  York. 

Sir  Michael,  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop. 

Arohibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 


Sir  Richard  Vernon. 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

POINS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  wife  to  Hotspur. 

Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Glendowsb. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  hostets  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Lords,    Officers,    Sheriff,    Vintner,    Ckamberlain, 
Drawer Sf  Tra/vtllers,  Carriers,  cand  AttendmUs. 


SCENE,— England. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 


Enter    Kino    Henbt,    Westmobkland,    Sm 
Walteb  Blunt,  and  others, 

K,  Hbn.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  witli 
care. 


Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  hreathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenced  in  strands^  afar  remote. 


»  Stnadi— ]  The  old  text  lut  iinmdii 

609 


▲or  l] 


KING  HSNBT  THE  FOURTH. 


[icnir 


No  more  the  tliirsly  entrance*  of  tliis  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lipa  with  her  own  childi^n's  blood ; 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fielda^ 

Nor  bmise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoo& 

Of  hostile  paces  :  those  opposed  eyes. 

Which, — ^like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heayen, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way ;  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathcd  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.    Therefore,  friends. 

As  fiu*  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,^ 

(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 

We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight,) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy ; 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 

Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 

For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

But  this  our  purpose  now''  is  twelve-months  old. 

And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now.     Then  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 

What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree. 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question, 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welchman  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whose  dead  corps**  there  was  such  misuse, 


»  No  mart  the  ihirtt$  entrance  of  tkit  ioil—\  Long  and  froit- 
lett  hu  bfen  the  controversy  upon  the  word  entranett  here. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  ingeniont  and  claaBical  Erinnjf  of  Monck 
Mason  was  permitted  to  supersede  it  in  some  editions;  and  » 
few  crirics  advocated  the  substitution  of  entranU  recommended 
by  Steevens,  or  the  less  elegant  entrail*  proposed  by  Douce ;  but 
these  readings  have  had  their  day,  and  the  general  feeling  is  now 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  expression.  Tkirttp  entrance 
is  certainly  obscure,  but  it  might  be  used  metaphorically  for 
the  parched  crevices  of  the  earth  after  long  drought,  without  any 
serious  impropriety.  There  is  something  similar  in  a  passage  of 
the  ' '  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John,'*  with  which  Shakespeare 
was  perfectly  fluniliu :~ 

"  Is  all  the  blood  yspilt  on  either  part, 
Closing  the  eraniee  of  the  thirtUe  earth 
Growne  to  a  love-game  and  a  bridall  feast?  ** 
i>  As  fkr  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy.] 
To  levp  a  power  as  flu  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  Steevens 
objected  was  an  expression  quite  unexampled.  Gifford  has 
shown,  however,  [Ben  Jonson,  Vol.T.  p.  138,]  that  the  construc- 
tion was  not  peculiar,  by  quoting  an  instance  of  It  from  Go$fon*e 
School  of  Abuse,  1587,  "Scipio,  before  he  levied  his  force  to  the 
walles  of  Carthage,  gave  )4s  soldiers  the  print  of  the  citie  on  a 
cake  to  be  devouxed," 
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Such  beastiy,  ahamdefis  transformation, 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

X.  "Elks,  It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  tlus 
broil 
Brake  off  our  bumness  for  the  Holy  Land. 

West.  This,    match'd  with    other,   did*,  mj 
gracious  lord ; 
For*  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  importt 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met, 

Wliere  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour; 
As  by  .discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  sh^pe  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention,  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way.  [inend, 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and^  true-industiiou 
Sir  Walter  Blimt,  new  lighted  fi-om  his  horse, 
Stain'd§  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome^ 

news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Balk'd'  in  their  own  blood,  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Hohnedon's  plains :  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  the^  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas ; '  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  faith,  it  is ; 
A  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

£.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and 
mak'st  me  sin 


(•)  Pirst  foUo.  ^ar. 
(t)  First  quarto,  a. 
(II)  First  folio,  »«tooiM«. 


(t)  First  folio,  report, 
(§)  First  folio,  eiraim'd, 
(f )  Old  copies  omit,  the. 


e  Now  i$  twelve  months  oM,— ]  So  the  first  quarto;  the  td» 
reads,  is  a  twelvemoiiM  old. 

d  Upon  whose  dead  corps—]'  The  folio  hM  eorpet.  We  shooli 
perhaps,  read  coreee. 

•  This,  match'd  with  other,  did.  my  gracious  lord;]  The  t^ 
following  the  quarto  of  1619,  from  which  it  appears  to  haTebcco 
printed,  reads.  This  match'd  with  other  like,  ke. 

t  Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,—]  For  BaU'd,  that  is  ridgtd,  or 
heaped  up,  there  is  classic  authority :  "  Ingentes  Rutule  •P*'^' 
bit  c«dis  Acervos:*  An.  X.  245,  and  **  Ingentes  Rutuloram  UiK|vii 
Acervos:*'  X.  509;  but  many  will  prefer  the  conjectursl  resdiic 
bak^d,  of  Steevens:  which  he  well  supports  by  the  ftrilowiaf 
passages  ftom  Heywood's  "  Iron  Age,"  16S2  :— 


In  hU  cold  blood  **• 


TroQus  lies  embak'd 


And, 


-  bak*d  in  blood  and  dust." 


g  Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 

To  beaten  Douglas ;— ] 
This  is  an  error  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  a  mispolBted 

SAsage  in  Holinshed.    Mordake  Earl  of  Fife  was  the  soa  «(  Ac 
uke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland. 


ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  it. 


Id  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  &ther  to*  bo  blest  a  son  : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  coidd  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang*d 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  caird  mine,  Percy,  hb,  Flantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts.    What  think  you, 

coz'. 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife.* 

West.  This   is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is 
Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects, 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

E.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer 
this; 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor,t  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  witJi  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  11,-^The  same.      An  apartment  in  a 
Tavem,{^) 

Enter  Henby,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Falstapf. 

Fai.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  vf  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and 
sleeping  upon  benches  J  after  noon,  that  thou  hast 


(•)  First  folio,  qf.  (t)  Pint  folio  inserts,  and. 

it)  Pint  folio  inserts,  in  the, 

•  I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife.}  In  this  refVisal 
Hotspur  was  justified  by  the  law  of  arms ;  every  prisoner  whose 
redenption  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  crowns  being  at  the 
disposal  of  his  captor,  either  for  ransom  or  acquittal.  Mordake, 
however,  being  a  prince  of  the  rpyal  blood,  could  be  rightfViIly 
claimed  by  the  king. 

b  To  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'st  truly  know.]  The 
prince  appears  to  object  that  FalstaflT  asks  the  time  of  dap,  when 
All  his  pursuits  have  reference  to  nisiht. 

e  Thieves  of  the  dajft  beauty;]  For  6e<iif /fr.Theobald  reads  6oo/y; 
Irat  Malone  conjectures  that  a  pun  was  intended  on  the  word 
btautff  which  was  to  be  prcnounced  as  it  stiil  is  in  some  counties, 
Aootp. 

4  Oct  with  neearinff^Uy  by ;  and  epent  toith  crwin^— bring  in ;] 
Zfly  ^,  is  a  nautical  phrase  meaning  tlacken  sat/,  and  may  have 
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forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'st 
truly  know.**  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day?  unless  hourH  were  cups  of  sack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
coloured  taffata,  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal :  for 
we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the* 
seven  stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus,  —  he,  that 
wandering  knight  so  fair.  And,  I  pr'ythee, 
sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, — as,  God  save 
thy  grace,  (majesty,  I  should  say  ;  for  grace  thou 
wilt  have  none,) 

P.  Hen.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth  ;t  not  so  much  as  will 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ;^  let 
us  be — Diana*s  forestei's,  Gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
Minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let  men  sayj  we  be 
men  of  good  government ;  being  governed  as  the 
sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon, 
under  whose  countenance  we — steal. 

P.  Hkn.  Thou  say'st  well ;  and  it  holds  well 
too:  for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's 
men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea ;  being 
governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  Ab,  for 
proof,  now:  a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely 
snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  dissolutely 
spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got  with  swearing — 
lay  by ;  and  spent  with  crying — bring  in  :  now, 
in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  and, 
by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the 
gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,}:  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And 
is  not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet 
wench?* 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,'  my  old  lad 
of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin'  a  most 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 


( • )  First  folio  omits,  the,  ( t )  First  folio  omits,  6y  my  troth. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  By  the  Lord. 

been  a  slung  term  for  the  highwayman's  "  stand:*  The  bring  in, 
was  the  tavern  call  for  more  wine. 

•  And  is  not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  f] 
The  humour  of  asking  a  question  or  making  an  observation  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  conversation  go  ng  on,  is  very  ancient.  It  must 
have  been  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  for  it  is  frequently  found 
in  the  old<Iramas,  and  he  himself  indulges  in  this  vein  again  In  the 
present  play. where  the  prince  mystifies  poor  Francis,— "  Why  then, 
your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink."'  It  occurs  also  in  Hamlet 
more  than  once.    Ben  Jonson  calls  it  a  aame  of  vapours. 

f  As  the  honey  of  Hybls,— ]  The  folio  reads,  As  is  the  honey, 
omitting  the  words,  of  Hybta. 

g  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ?]  See 
note  (1),  p.  150. 

L  L 


r^^?^' 


Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  ?  what,  in 
thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning, 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy 
part? 

Fal.  No;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin 
would  stretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used 
my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not* 
here  apparent  that  thou  ai*t  heir  apparent, — But, 
I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gallows 
standing  in  England  when  thou  art  king?  and 
resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the  rusty  curb 


(*)  Fir9t  folio  omits,  not. 

A  /'//&«  a  breve  Judge.]  Shakespeare  had  probably  in  his  mind 
a  passage  from  the  old  play  of  '*  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,"— 

"Henry  V.  But  Ned.so  soone  as  I  am  king, the  first  thing  I  will 
doo,  shal  be  to  put  my  Lord  chiefe  Justice  out  of  office,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  my  Lord  chiefe  Justice  of  England." 

•♦  Ned.  Shall  I  be  Lorde chiefe  Justice? 
By  gog's  wounds  ile  be  the  bravest  Lorde  chiefe  Justice 
That  ever  was  in  England." 

b  A  gib  cat,^]  Gilbert  and  Tibert,  contracted  into  Gib  and  Tih, 
were  the  common  names  for  cats  in  former  times,  Gib  being  usually 
applied  to  an  old  cat.  Why  this  animal  or  "an  old  lion,"  or  a 
"lugged  bear,"  should  be  accounted  melancholy,  unless  from  the 
gravity  of  it*  cuTisL^e,  has  never  been  shown,  but  the  .sinn!c  "as 
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of  old  father  antic  the  law?  Do  not  thou,  when 
thou  art*  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  !No  ;  thou  shalt.  [brave  judge.* 

Fal.  Shall  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,t  TU  be  » 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already ;  I  mean, 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so 
become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it 
jumps  with  my  humour,  as  weU  as  waiting  in  the 
coui't,  I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,J  I  am 
as  melanchqly  as  a  gib  cat,^  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion  ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  hag- 
pipe.(2) 

P.  Hen.  Wliat  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,*  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ?  (5) 


{•)  First  folio  inserts,  a.     ( t)  First  folio  omits,  Bg  tke  Lord. 
(t)  First  folio  iimits,  5'6/oo^. 

melancholy  as  a  cat,"  was  in  ftiequent  use :— thus  in  LilJy'i 
"  Midas,"— 

"  Pet.  How  now,  Motto,  all  amort  f 
Mot  I  am  M  melanchotp  as  a  cat." 

c  A  hare,—]  The  following  extract,  ttom  Turberrille's  Book 
on  Hunting  and  Falconry,  is  a  better  explanation  of  this  passage 
than  any  given  by  the  commentators :— "The  Hare  first  taught  us 
the  use  of  the  hearbe  called  wyld  Succory,  which  Is  very  excelleo* 
for  those  which  are  disposed  to  be  melancholicke :  Skee  kertelft  t< 
one  of  the  mott  melancholicke  beast*  that  i$,  and  to  heale  her  own 
inflrmitie  she  goeth  commonly  to  sit  under  that  hearbe." 


ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  II. 


Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  Bimilcs  ;* 
and  arty  indeed,  the  most  comparative,^  rascalliest,t 
—  sweet  young  prince, — ^But  Hal,  I  pr'ythee, 
trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God,t 
thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names 
were  to  be  bought :  an  old  lord  of  the  council  rated 
roe  the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but 
I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely ; 
but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  wisely, 
and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'st  well ;  for  wisdom  cries, 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it.(^) 

Fal.  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration  ;  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done 
much  harm  upon§  me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for 
it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and 
now  am  I,||  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over 
this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  IiOrd,ir  an 
I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain  ;  I'll  be  damn'd  for  never 
a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  ^^^lere  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow, Jack  ? 

Fal.  Zounds  !♦♦  where  ihou  wilt,  lad,  1*11  make 
one ;  an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
thee ;  from  praying,  to  purse-taking. 


Enter  Poins  at  a  distance, 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins  ! — 
Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match,** 
O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most 
omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried,  Stand,  to  a  true 
man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — WTiat  says 
monsieur  Eemorse?  WTiat  says  sir  John  Sack- 
and- Sugar  ?  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee 
about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Good- 
Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold 
capon's  leg  ? 


(•)  Pint  folio,  tmflu.  (O  First  folio,  raKolU^. 

It)  First  folio  omiU,  to  God.       (§)  First  folio,  unto. 
( [I  >Fii»t  foUo,  /  am.  (f  >  First  foli(»  otuits,  bu  the  Lord, 

(••)  First  folio  omits,  Zounds. 

»  Mott  compsrative,]  This  mfty  mean,  that  is  readiut  in  com- 
parUons  or  nmilea. 

b  Hove  set  a  match.]  The  first  folio  has  "  set  a  woteh."  Setting 
a  wtateh  was  occasionally  used  for  making  an  appoimtment ;  thus, 
in  Ben  Jonson's  "Bartholomew  Fair;"— ••  Peace,  Sii.  they'll  be 
angry  if  they  hear  you  eves-dropping,  now  they  are  $etting  their 
mntck."  But  it  was  also  employed  in  rogues'  language  to  mean 
planning  a  robbery ;  as  in  *'Ratsey's  Ghost,"  a  black  letter 
quarto,  quoted  by  Fanner,  supposed  to  be  about  1606.  "  I  have 
*'been  many  times  beholding  to  Tapsters  and  Chamberlaines 
for  directions  and  setting  of  malehet." 

e  Hear  y«,  Yedvrard;]  Yedward  is  a  popular  corruption  of 
*' Edward,"  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England. 
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P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word,  the  devil 
shall  have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet.  a 
breaker  of  proverbs,  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due, 

Poins.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy 
word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Ebe  he  had  been*  damned  for  cozen- 
ing the  deviL 

Poins.  But  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill  :(5)  there  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings, 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses :  I 
have  visors  for  you  all,  you  have  horses  for  your- 
selves ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester ;  I  have 
bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  t  in  Eastcheap; 
we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep :  if  you  will  go, 
I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns  :  if  you  will 
not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged, 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward  ;  *  if  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one?  [faith. J 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  if  thou  dar'st  not  stand  for  ten 
shillmgs.** 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a 
mad-cap. 

Fal.  Whj,  that's  well  said.  [home. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,§  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince 
and  me  alone ;  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons 
for  this  adventure,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee*  the  spirit  of  persua- 
sion, and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou 
speokest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation 
sake,)  prove  a  false  thief ;  for  the  poor  abuses  of 
the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell :  you  sl^dl 
find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  1|  latter  spring !  Fare-^ 
well,  AU-hallown  summer  !'        lExit  Falstaff* 


(•)  First  foUo  omits,  been.  (t)  First  folto  omtti,  nighL 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  6y  my  faith. 
(§)  First  folio  omits,  by  tht  Lord.        (1|)  Old  text,  Me. 

d  Thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stantf 
for  ten  shillings.]  We  should  perhaps  read,  as  many  tf  the  modem 
editors  do,  "  cry,  stand,"  since  a  quibble  is  evidently  intended  on 
the  word  royai.  The  coin  called  reai  or  royal  was  of  ten  thillinga 
value. 

•  Well,  God  give  thee  the  epirU  of  pereuasion,  and  bim  the  ears 
of  profiting,—]  The  folio  reads,  Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit 
of  persuasion,  and  he  the  ears,  ftc. 

f  All-hallown  summer!]  AlUhaUoum  Ode,  ot  All  Sainted  day,  is 
the  first  of  November.  Nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  the 
likening  FalstalT,  with  his  old  age  and  young  passions,  to  thtt 
November  summer. 

ll2 


ACT  l] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


fsCE^E  IlL 


P01N8.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  U8  to-morrow  ;  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that 
I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and  Gkdshill,^  shall  roh  those  men  that  we  have 
already  way-laid ;  yourself,  and  I,  will  not  he 
there  :  and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and 
I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my 
shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
setting  forth  ? 

P01N8.  Why,  we  wiU  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  where- 
in it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and  then  will  they 
adventure  upon  the  exploit  themselves :  which  they 
shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  *tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every 
other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

P01N8.  Tut  I  our  horses  they  shall  not  see,  I  '11 
tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  visors  we  will  change 
after  we  leave  them  ;  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,^  to  immask  our  noted  out- 
ward garments. 

P.  Hen.  But  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for 
us. 

P01N8.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back ;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees 
reason,  I'll  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this 
jest  will  be,  tlie  incomprehensible  lies  that  this 
same*  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at 
supper :  how  thirty  at  least,  he  fought  with ;  what 
waids,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured ; 
and,  in  the  reproof  of  this,  liesf  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee;  provide  us 
all  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-night®  in 
Eastcheap,  there  I'll  sup.     Farewell. 

P01N8.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [^Exit  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  up- 
hold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 


(*)  Flnt  folio  omits,  aatne. 


(t)  First  quarto,  live: 


A  Fftlstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill,^]  The  old  copies  read, 
Falstaff,  Harvey t  Rotiii,  and  Gadshill.  Harvey  and  Boatil  being, 
no  donbt,  the  names  of  the  actors  who  personated  Bardolph  and 
Peto. 

^  For  the  nonce,]  For  the  oecaeion.    See  note  (*),  p.  128. 

c  Meet  me  to-night—]  The  old  copies  have  *•  to-morrow  night," 
which  is  an  obvious  mistake. 

<i  Shall  I  fahifv  nten^i  hoT^t;'}  Hopes  here  means  ^xpeetationif 
a  use  of  the  word  not  at  all  uncommon  formerly,  and  hardly 
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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 

But   when   they   seldom   come,   they    wish*d-for 

come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  ;** 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil*  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  ; 
Bedeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  wi]t.<^> 


SCEXE   111,— The  same.     A    Roam    in   tkt 
Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Noiithumbrri.ani>,  Wob- 

CESTEB,     HOTSPUB,     SiB    WaLTKB     BlUST, 

and  others, 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been   too   oold  and 

temperate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  hencefortli  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition  ;* 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oU,  soft  as  yooiig 

down. 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect, 
Wliich   the   proud   soul   ne'er  pays,   but    to  the 

proud. 
Wok.  Our  house,   my  sovereign    lieg^c,  little 

deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do 

see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thina  eye : 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptoij. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 


(•)  First  folio,  foil. 

obsolete  even  now  in  some  counties. 

'*  This  speech  is  veiy  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  Prince  IhM 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience;  ft  ] 


..         _  prepax«s  l 

for  his  future  reformation;  and  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  exhibits 
a  natural  picture  of  a  great  mind  offering  excuses  to  ICeelf,  aad 
palliating  those  follies  which  it  can  neither  Justify  nor  forsake.*' 

Jonaos. 
•  Than  my  condition.]  Condition  in  this  place  1 
dispoiiHon.    See  note  («>,  p.  397. 


The  moody  frontier  ol  a  servant  brow. 

You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us  ;  when  we  need 

Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

^Exit  WORCESTEB. 

You  were  about  to  speak.  [To  Nobth. 

NoBTH.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those   prisoners   in   your   highness'  name*  de- 
manded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  ist-dehver'd  to  your  majesty  : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son.^ 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
!But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upou  my  sword. 
Came   there    a    certain    lord,   neat,    and   trimly 
dress'd. 


(*)  Fir«t  folio  omits,  noMe. 


(t)  First  Mio,  wut. 


•  Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mUprhion 

Is  guilty  oj  this  faulty  and  not  my  $on.] 
So  the  early  quarto  copies.    The  folio  reads,— 

"  Who  either  through  enni,  or  misprisiun, 
Wat  guilty  of  this  fault,"  Sec. 


Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  han^est-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,**  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  ; 

A^Tio,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 

Took  it  in  snuff:  ^ — and  still  he  smilM,  and  talked; 

And,  as  the  soldiers  bore*  dead  bodies  by, 

He  caird  them — untaught  knaves,  immannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  t 

He  question'd  me  :  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, — 

To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, — 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my,  impatience, 

Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, — 


( • )  First  folio,  bare. 
(t)  First  folio,  term. 

^  A   pounret  box  ]  A   box   with  the  lid  pierced,   containing 
srents. 

«  Took  it  in  snuff.—]  See  note  («),  p.  84. 
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He  should,  or  he*  should  not; — ^for  he  made  me 

mad, 
To" see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  woimds,  (God  save  the 

mark  I) 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,*  for  an  inward  bruise  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd,t  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  J  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation, 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty.        [lord. 
Blunt.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 


(«)  First  folio  omits,  Ac. 

(t)  First  folio,  Made  me  to  antwer.      (J)  Flnt  folio,  thie. 

*  Parmaceti.]  This  was  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  sperma- 
ceti. Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  •♦  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea," 
1593,  p.  46,  says— "This  we  corruptly  call  parmacetUe,  of  the 
Latin  word  Sperma  Crli."  .        „         ,    .  ^.  . 

b  And  indent  with  feers.]  The  old  copies  all  read  feart,  which 
was  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  spelling  feera : — 
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To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
WTiat  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he*  doth  deny  his  prisoMw; 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straigiit 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ;(') 
\\Tio,  on  t  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those,  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower; 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  Mareh 
Hath  lately  manned.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  feers, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  1 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  J  let  him  stane; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war.     To  prove  that  truCj 
Needs   no   more   but    one  tongue  for  all  those 

wounds, 
Those  mouthed  womids,  which  valiantly  he  took, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  he.  (t)  First  folio,  i^ 

(X)  First  folio,  mountain. 

**  And  Hero  fayre  vnto  her  feare, 
Leander  fyne  did  take." — 

The  Pleasant  fable  of  Hermaphroditu*  and  Sti»»^' 
by  T.  Peend,  Gent.  &c.  fire.  156* 


ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  II  t. 


When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower : 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  : 
TVlio  then,  affrighted  ^  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Han  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds  ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Beceive  so  many,  and  all  willingly  : 
Then  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  doBt 
belie  him ; 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower ;    [alone, 
I  tell  thee,  he  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth, 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  fiH)m  me 
As  will  displease  you.     My  lord  Noilhumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son : — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[^Exeunt  Kino  Henry,  Blunt,  and  Train. 

Hot,  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them  :  I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head.'* 

NoBTH.  WTiat,  drunk  with  choler !  stay,  and 
pause  awhile ; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Wobckstbb. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  ! 

'Zounds,*  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,t  I'll  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop   by  drop   i'  the 

dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  J  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingratB  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

Nobth.  Brother,   the  king  hath  made  your 

nephew  mad.  [Tb  Wobckstkb. 


(•)  First  folio,  yet.  (t)  First  folio.  In  hU  behalf. 

(X)  First  folio,  downfall. 

»  "  SeTpm  ii  here  not  the  flood,  but  the  tutelary  power  of  ihe 
flood,  who  was  affVighted,  and  hid  bis  head  in  the  hollow  bank." 

— JOHMSUW. 

b  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  mifkead.]  So  all  the  quarto  copies ; 
the  folio  reads,  Although  it  be  vith  hazard,  frc. 

e  An  eye  of  death.]  Not  surely,  as  Johnson  and  Steevens  inter- 
pret it,  an  ege  menaeinff  death,  but,  an  eye  of  deadly  fear. 

You  may  redeem 

your  banish'd  honours,— J 


W^OB.  WTio  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 
gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of   my   wife's  brother,   thbn   his  cheek    look'd 

pale; 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death,' 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

WoB.  I  cannot  Uamc  him :  was  he  not  pro- 
claim'd, 
By  Eichard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

NoBTH.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation  ; 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon  !)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition  ; 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,   and,  shortly  murdered. 

WoB.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd,  and  foully  spoken  of.  [then 

Hot.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you  ;  did  king  Richard 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund*  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Nobth.  He  did  ;  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.   Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin 
king. 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  t  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation, — shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo  ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  tfie  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? — 
O,  pardon  me.J  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
A^Tierein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Yoiu:  banish'd  honours,*^  and  restore  yourselves 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Edmund. 

C)  First  folio  omits, « 


(t)  First  folio,  I 
,  and  inserts,  if. 


Mr.  Col.icr*s  annotator,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  emendation, 
substitutes  **tarnhh'd  "  for  '•  banish'd."  In  Massinger's  play  of 
"  The  Maid  of  Honour,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  we  have 

" Rouse  us,  sir,  ttom  the  sleep 

Of  idleness,  and  redeem  our  mortgaged  honours.*' 
And  in  "The  Custom  of  the  Country,  "  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,) 
Act  II.  8c.  1:- 

' Tpon  my  life,  this  gallant 

repeal  banish'd  swords." 
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Is  bribed  to  repeal  I 


ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[msmsR  m. 


Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Bevenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain'd  contempt, 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies,  day  and  night, 
To  answer  all  the  deht  he  owes  to*  jou, 
Even  with  the  hloodj  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore  I  say, 

WoR.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more ; 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  hook, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night;— or  sink,  or 
swim : — 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple ; — O  !  t  the  blood  more 

stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  tlian  to  start  a  hare.  * 

KoRTH.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac*d  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks, 
Sovhe,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities  : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship  ! 

WoR.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. 
Gbod  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while.** 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

WoR.                            Those  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prisoners, 

Hot.  I  '11  keep  them  all ; 

By  God, t  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 
"No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

WoR.  You  start  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. — 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat  :— 

He  said,  he  ^ould  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 


(•)  First  folio,  unto.  (f )  First  folio  omits,  0. 

{%)  First  folio,  Hmven. 

A  To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  A/ir«.]  Th»t  Shakespeare  was 
an  accomplished  "woodman,"  may  be  inferred  from  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  craft.  The 
appropriate  expression  for  raising  the  nobler  animals  for  the  chase 
was  to  roMte;  the  boar  was  rtared;  the  fox  unkenneled;  and  the 
bare  $tarted. 

b  Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while]  The  folio, 
weakening  the  force  of  the  passage,  adds,  And  list  to  me. 

e  I  solemnly  defy,]  D^fy  was  sometimes  employed  in  old  lan- 
guage in  the  sense  of  renounce. 

^  And  that  tame  nword-iid-bixekXeT prince  of  IFo/m,--]  Upon  the 
introduction  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,  the  sword-and-buckler  fell 
into  desuetude  among  the  higher  classes,  and  were  accounted  fit- 
ting weapons  for  the  vulgar  only,  such  as  Hotspur  Implies  were 
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But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 
And  in  his  ear  111  holloa — Mortimer  I 
Nay,   I'll  have  a  starling   shall   be   tauglit   to 

speak 
Nothing  but,  MortivMT^  and  give  it  hiniy 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

WoR.  Hear  you,  cousin ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,  * 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbioke  : 
And   that    same  sword-and-buckler*^   prince  of 

Wales,— 
But  that  I  think  his  fiather  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  TniRchaTMv, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd*  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

WoR.  Farewell,  kinsman !  I  will  talk  to  jroa. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung*  and  im- 
patient fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood : 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  soonxg^d 
with  rods, 
Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Eichard's  time, — what  do  you  call  the  place? — 
A  plague  upon 't ! — ^it  is  in  Glostershire ; — 
'T  was  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  unde  kept ; 
His  uncle  York ; — where  I  first  bow'd  mj  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, — 

'sbloodit 
When  you  and  he  came  back  fiK)m  Bavenapui^, — 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true : 

Why,  what  a  candy  J  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proflTer  me  ! 
Look, — when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age^ — 
And, — gentU  Harry  Percy — and,  Idnd  cottdn, — ' 

O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners ! God  for^Te 

me! 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

WoR.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith,§ 

WoR.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 


(•)  First  folio,  paUon'd  him. 
(})  First  folio,  eaudie. 


(t)  First  folio  omits, 
(§)  First  foUo,  lis  seelA, 


the  associates  of  the  prince.  Thus  in  '*  Florio's  First  Praltcs,** 
1578: — **What  weapons  hear  theyf — Some  sword  and  dagger, 
some  eword  and  6«eX;Jer.— What  weapon  is  that  ^ticifclerf— A 
clownish  dastardly  weapon,  and  not  fit  for  a  gentleman.** 

•  Whjfy  what  a  wasp  stung  and  impatient  fool—]  So  tlie  first 
quarto,  159S;  in  the  second  edition,  1599,  wasp-itung  was  altered 
to  waep-tonguei  and  in  the  folio,  1623,  it  is,  watp-tongu^d. 

f  When  his  infant  fortune  came  to  om, — 

And,— fientle  Harry  Percf — and,  kind  eouein,—] 

The  empty  compliments,  recollection  of  which  so  galled  the 
fiery  Percy,  occur  in  his  interview  with  Bolingbroke,  in  **  Richaid 
II."  Act  11.  Sc.  5. 


ACT  I.] 

For 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCEITE  ni. 


powers    in    Scotland;    which, — for    divers 
reasons, 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written, — be  assur'd, 
"Will  easily  he  granted. — You,  my  lord, — 

[To  NORTHUMBEKLAND. 

Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, — 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is 't  not? 

WoB.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord.  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,^ 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I   smell   it;    upon   my   life,  it  will   do 
well.* 

North.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou   still 
let'st  slip.** 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose *"  but  be  a 
plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

WoB.  And  so  they  shall. 


noble 


( * )  First  folio,  wondrous  well. 

A  I  »peak  not  thtM  in  estimation,  — ]  Estimation  here  means  sup- 
foHtiont  eonieeture. 

k  Thou  still  let' St  slip  ]  Thou  at  waif  s  let'st  slip  To  let  slip  is  a 
hunting  technical ;  the  hounds  are  held  bjr  the  leash  until  the 


Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

WoR.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head : 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  wc  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does;  we'll  be  reveng'd  on 
him. 

WoR.    Cousin,    farewell. — ^No  further  go   in 
this. 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
^Tien  time  is  npe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
I'll  steal  to  Glendower,  and  lord*  Mortimer; 
Where  you  and   Douglas,   and  our  powers   at 

once, 
(As  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother;  we  shall  thrive, 
I  trust. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  short. 

Till   fields,  and   blows,  and  groans  applaud  our 

sport !  {^Exeunt, 


(•)  First  folio,  toe. 

game  is  roused,  and  then  are  loosened  for  the  chace. 

e  fTAy  it  cannot  choose—]  A  form  of  expresiion  now  changed 
into  it  cannot  help,  &c. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Kochester.     An  Inn  Yard. 


Enter  a  Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

1  Cab,  Heigh  ho !  An 't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
1*11  be  hanged:  Charles'  wain*  is  over  the  new 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horee  not  packed.  What, 
ostler ! 

OsT.  [^Within.']  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
put  a  few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is 
wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.** 


A  Charles'  wain,—]  The  vulgur  appellation  for  the  constellation 
called  the  Bear,  and  a  corruption  of  the  ChvrLs  or  ChurU  {i.e. 
rustic's)  wain. 

t»  Out  of  all  cess—]  Out  of  all  measure.    The  phrase,  according 
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Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Cab.  Peas  aud  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  • 
dog,  and  that*  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades 
the  hots :  this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since 
Kobin  t  ostler  died. 

1  Cab.  Poor  fellow  !  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Cab.  I  think,  this  be  J  the  most  villainous 
house  in  all  London  road  fur  fleas:  I  am  stang 
like  a  tench. 


(•)  First  folio,  tki*.  (t)  First  folio  inserts,  the. 

(I)  First  folio,  it. 

to  Cotgrave,  is  the  same  as  the  French,  tana  reue. 


ACT   II.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCENB  I. 


1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,*  there  is 
ne'er  a  king  in  Christendom*  could  be  better  bit 
than  I  have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Cab.  Why,  they  t  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and  yom* 
chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach .(1) 

1  Cab.  Wliat,  ostler!  come  away,  and  be 
hanged  !  come  away. 

2  Cab.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,^  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing- 
cross. 

1  Cab.  Godsbody !  t  the  turkies  in  my  pannier 
are  quite  starved. — ^What,  ostler  ! — A  plague  on 
thee !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  can'st 
not  hear?  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink, 
to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.— 
Come,  and  be  hanged : — hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Good-morrow, carriers.  What's  o'clock? 
1  Cab.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.* 
Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see 
my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Cab.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye;*  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i' faith.  § 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Cab.  Ay,  when,  can'st  tell?' — Le7id  vie  thy 
lantern,  quoth  a? — ^marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged 
first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean 
to  come  to  London  ? 

2  Cab.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll 
call  up  the  gentlemen ;  they  will  along  with  com- 
pany, for  they  have  great  charge. 

^Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho !  chamberlain ! 

Cham.  [  Within,']  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse.' 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand^  quoth 
tlie  chamberlain :  for  thou  variest  no  more  from 
picking  of  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from 
labouring ;  thou  lay'st  the  plot,  how .(2) 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  bf/  the  ma$i.     (t)  First  folio,  yon. 

(t)  First  folio  omiU,  God'sbody.      (f )  First  folio  omits,  V/aitk. 

»  There  U  ne'er  a  king  in  Christendom—]  So  the  folio :  the 
quartos  read,  iie^er  a  king  chrhlen. 

b  And  two  razes  of  ginger.]    Supposed  to  mean  rooU  of  ginger. 

c  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock.]  Steepens  suggests  that  the  Carrier, 
suspecting  Gadshill ,  tries  to  deceive  hira  ai  to  the  hour ;  because 
the  first  observation  made  in  the  scene  is,  that  it  is  four  o'clock. 

<*  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye ;  I  know  a  trick,  &c.— ]  Here  the  quarto 
copies  have,  Nay,  by  God,  soft,  I  know,  &c.  The  reading  in  the 
text  is  that  of  the  folio. 

•  Ay,  when,  can'st  tell?—]  A  proverbial  saying.  See  note  (d) 
p.  127,  of  the  present  volume. 

'  At  lisnd,  ^uoth  pick-purse.]  A  proverbial  expression  of  com- 
mon currency  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

8  Eggs  and  butter.]  Buttered  eggs  constituted  the  usual  break- 
fast formerly,  especially  in  Lent. 

i>  Saint  Nicholas'  clerks.]  Under  what  circumstances  St. 
Nicholas  became  the  patron  of  scholars,  an  account  is  given  in 
note  (I),  p.  43;  but  why  he  was  reckoned  the  tutelary  guardian 


Enter  Chamberhiin. 


Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  hold« 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight.  There's  a 
franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold:  I  heard  him 
tell  it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper ; 
a  kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of 
charge  too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already, 
and  call  for  eggs  and  butter;'  they  will  away 
presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint 
Nicholas'  clerks,**  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it;  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman  ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worship'st 
saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  "NVhat  talk'st  thou  to  me  of  the  hang- 
man ?  if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gaUows : 
for,  if  I  hang,  old  sir  John  hangs  with  me ;  and, 
thou  know'st,  he 's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are 
other  Trojans  that  thou  dream'st  not  of,  the  which, 
for  sport  sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession 
some  grace;  that  would,  if  matters  should  be 
looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make  all 
whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
long-staff,  sixpenny  strikers ;  none  of  these  mad, 
mustachio-purple-hucd  malt-worms :  but  with 
nobility,  and  tranquillity ;  burgomasters,  and  great 
oneyers  ;(3)  such  as  can  hold  in;  such  as  will  strike 
sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink, 
and  diink  sooner  than  pray :  *  and  yet,  zounds !  * 
I  lie;  for  they  pray  continually  tof  theu:  saint, 
the  commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  notj:  pray  to  her, 
but  prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on 
her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ? 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure :  we  have 
tlie  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invi8ible.(*) 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,*'  I  think  you  are 
more  beholden  to  the  night,  than  to§  fern-seed, 
for  your  walking  invisible. 


{*)  First  folio  omits,  toundi. 
iX)  First  folio  inserts,  to. 


(t)  First  folio,  tfnto. 

(1)  First  folio  inserts,  tht. 


of  cut-purses  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  although 
the  expression  so  applied  is  repeatedly  met  with  in  old  books. 
Thus  in  Glareanue  Vadeanui'i  Paneffprick  upon  Tom  Coryat  :^ 

"  A  mandrake  grown  under  some  heavy  tree, 
There  where  Saint  Nicholtu  kniahlt  not  long  before, 
Had  dropt  their  fat  axungia  to  the  lee." 

And  again,  in  Rowley's  play  of  "A  Match  at  Midnight:"—"! 
think  yonder  comes  prancing  down  the  hills  flrom  Kingston  a 
couple  of  St.  NicholtiM'e  eterk$." 

1  Such  a$  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak, 
and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  ftc]  By  *nek  a*  can  hold  in,  Gads- 
hill, in  his  professional  Jargon,  may  mean  such  as  can  hold  on,  or 
gliek  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  subsequent  gradation  is  not  very  in- 
telligible, unless  by  epeak  is  to  be  understood,  cry,  "  atand.** 

k  Say,  by  my  faith,  /  think  ^u  are,  &c.— ]  The  folio  omits  by 
'  ith,  I ■  ■ 


my  faith,  and  reads.— Nay,  I  think  rather,  you,  &e. 
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Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand:  thou  shalt  have  a 
share  in  our  purchase,*  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are 
a  false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  hring  my*  gelding  out  of 
the  stable.  Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  \^Eoceunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  Road  near  Gads-hill. 
Enter  Pbince  Henby,  and  Poins. 

PoiNs.  Come,  shelter,  shelter ;  I  liave  removed 
FalstaflTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed 
velvet.** 

P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 


(*)  First  folio,  the. 


*  Our  purchase.]     In   the   rogue's    language,  purchase    was 
-      -         ■  '*_*».     Thus  '     " 

Act  III.'Sc.  2  :— 


anciently  a  slang  synonym  lor  ilolen  goods. 


in  Henry  V. 


••  They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  it  purchase." 

The  first  folio  reads,  purpose. 
b  And  he  trcU  like  a  gummed  velvet,]  So  In  Marston'o  play 
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Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal.  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged !  Poins  ! 

P.  Hkn.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney*d  rascal ;  what 
a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  ! 

Fal.  Where's*  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
I'll  go  seek  him.  [Pretends  to  setk  Pours. 

Fal.  I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thieTs 
company:  thef  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse, 
and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  bat 
four  foot  by  the  squire  °  further  afoot,  I  ahaU  Inreak 
my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fadr 
death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing 
that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly 
any  time  this  two-and-twenty  year,  and  yet  I  am 
bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.    If  the  rascal 


(*)  First  folio,  What. 


(t)  First  folio,  that. 


of  "The   Malcontent:"— "I'll  come  among  you,  like  ^um  into 
taffata,  to  Jret^  frel." 

c  By  the  squire—]  That  is,  by  the  rule.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  French  etquiere;  and  occurs  again  in  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  S :— "  Not  the  worst  of  the  three,  but  jumps 
twelve  fool  and  a  half  6y  the  •quire."    See,  also.  Note  (^),  p.  91. 


have  not  given  m&  medicines,  to  make  me  love 
him,  I'll  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else ;  I  have 
drunk  medicines. — Poins  ! — Hal ! — a  plague  upon 
you  both! — Bardolph  ! — Peto! — I'll  starve,  ere 
I'll*  rob  a  foot  further.  An  'twere  not  as  good 
a  deed  asf  drink,  to  turn  true*  man,  and  to  leave 
these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me ; 
and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough. 
A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to 
one  another  !  [They  whistle,']  Whew  ! — A 
plague  t  upon  you  all !  Give  me§  my  horse,  you 
rogues ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down ;  lay 
thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou 
can'stll  hear  the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down?  'Sblood,ir  I'll  not  bear  mine  own 
flesh  so  far  afoot  aga^n,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy 
father's  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye, 
to  colt**  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou 
art  uncolted. 


(*)  First  folio,  /. 

C)  First  folio  inserts,  light. 

(II)  First  foUo,  can. 


(f )  First  folio  insetts,  to. 
{%)  First  folio  omits,  me. 
{%)  First  folio  omits,  'Sblood, 


»  True  man,—]  Honest  man.    (n  old  language  thief  and  true 


Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horse  ;   good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your 
ostler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir- 
apparent  garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for 
this.  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you*  all, 
and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my 
poison :  when  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too, 
—  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill  ;  Babdolph  and  Peto  with 
him. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poms.  O,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice. 
Bardolph,  what  news  ? 

Bar.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors ; 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the 
king's  tavern. 

Gads.  There  *s  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fax.  To  be  hanijed. 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  yoM. 

man  are  always  placed  in  opposition, 
b  To  colt  me  thuef]  To  eolt  meant  to  gull. 
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p.  Hen.  Sirs,*  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane ;  Ned  Poinsf  and  I  will  walk  lower : 
if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 

Peto.  How  many  he  there  of  them  ?• 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  J  will  they  not  roh  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  "WTiat,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather ;  hut  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,§  we  ||  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

PoiNS.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind 
the  hedge;  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou 
shalt  find  him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be 
hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  ? 

PoiNS.  Here,  hard  hy ;  stand  close. 

[P.  Henby  and  Poins  retire. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Sir*.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  Point, 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  Zonndt.        (  S)  First  folio  omits,  Well. 
(H)  First  folio,  vee*/. 


•  How  many  be  there  of  themt  j  So  the  first  quarto, 
reads,— J9m<  how  many  be  of  tbeih? 
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The  folio 


Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  doJe,* 
say  I ;  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  boy  shall  kad 
pur  horses  down  the  hill:  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand!* 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us ! 

Fal.  Sti-ike !  down  with  them  !  cut  the  TiSains' 
throats !  Ah !  whorson  caterpillars !  bacon>fed 
knaves!  they  hate  us  youtli:  dorni  with  them! 
fleece  them ! 

1  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied*  knaves :  are  ye  un- 
done?    No,  ye  fat  chuffs;  I  would  your  store 


(•)  First  folio.  Slay, 

b  Happy  man  be  his  dole,—]  See  Note  (<i),  p.  S34. 

c  Gorbellied— ]  Pot-belli^,  twag-bellied.  Perhaps  coiTapced 
trom  goraebellied.  That  Falstaflu  the  '*,tun  of  man,**  shooM 
reproach  his  victims  with  corpulence  is  exquisitely  humorous. 


ACT    II.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  III. 


were  here !  On,  bacons,  on  !  What^  je  knaves ! 
young  men  must  live :  you  are  grand  jurors  are 
ye  ?  we'll  jure  je,  i'faith. 

\_Exeunl  Falstafp,  &c,  driving  them  out*" 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men : 
now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go 
merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a 
week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for 
ever. 

PoiNS.  Stand  close,  I  hear  them  coming. 

^Retire  again. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fai..  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then 
to  horse  before  day.  An  the  Prince  and  Foins  be 
not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring: 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Foins,  than  in  a 
wild  duck. 

F.  Hen.  Your  money ! 

[Rudiing  out  upon  them. 
Foins.  ViUains  I 
\_As  tliey  are  sharing^  the  Frince  and  Foins  set 
upon   them.        They  all    run    away,  and 
Falstaff  after  a  blew  or  two  runs  away 
toOy  leaving  the  booty  behind  them, 
F.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.    Now  merrily  to 
horse: 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possess'd  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other : 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Foins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III, 

Warkworth.     A  Room  in  tJie  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  letter,'' 

Butyfor  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could 

he  well  contented  to  be  there^  in  respect  of  the  love 
I  bear  your  house, — He  could  be  contented, — 
why  is  he  not  then  ?  In  respect  of  the  love  he 
bears  our  house :— he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his 
own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me 
Bee  some  more.  Th^  purpose  you  undertake,  is 
dangerous  ; — ^Why,  that's  certain ;  'tis  dangerous 
to  Uke  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you, 
my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck 
this  flower,  safety.     The  purpose  you  undertake, 


«  Exeunt  Falitaff,  See.]  The  old  stage  direction  is,—"  Heere 
they  rob  them,  and  binde  them.    Enter  the  Prince  and  Poines." 

b  As  they  a/e  sharing,  ftc]  This  is  the  stage  direction  exactly 
as  it  stands  in  the  quarto  copies. 

c  Reading  a  letter.]  This  letter,  Mr.  Edwards  says,  in  his  MS. 
Notes,  was  ttam  George  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  in  ScoUand. 


is  dangerous;  the  friends  you  have  nam^d^  un^ 
certain  ;  the  time  itself  unsorted  ;  and  your  whole 
plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an 
opposition, — Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto 
you  again,  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hind,  and 
you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this  I  By  the  Lord,* 
our  plot  is  a  goodj  plot  as  ever  was  laid;  our 
friends :{:  true  and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good 
friends,  and  full  of  expectation :  an  exceUent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  \Miat  a  frosty-spirited  rogue 
is  this !  Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the 
plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action.  Zounds, 
an§  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him 
with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my 
uncle,  and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my 
lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower?  Is  there 
not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their 
letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the 
next  month  ?  and  are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set 
forward  already  ?  \Miat  a  pagan  rascal  is  this ! 
an  infldel !  Ha !  you  shall  see  now,  in  very 
.sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the 
king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I 
could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving 
such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable 
an  action !  Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king. 
We  are  prepared ;  I  will  set  forward  ||  to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Pebcy, 

How  now,  Kate  ?     I  must  leave  you  within  these 

two  hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why   are  you  thus 

alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A.  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  ray  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thyir  fiiint  slumbers,  I  by  thee  Have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  Courage  I — to  the  field  I     And  thou   hast 

talk'd 
Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  of**  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,"*  of  cannon,  culverin : 
Or  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slun, 
And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight 


(•)  First  folio.  I protat.  (t)  Pirst  folio,  oMffood  a. 

( t )  First  folio,  fritnd.  ( })  First  folio.  Bg  tkii  hand  if. 

(11)  First  folio,  forward:  (IT)  First  folio,  mj. 

(••)  First  folio  omits  of. 

4  Basilisks,—}  Hnge  pieces  of  ordnance.    So  called  ftt>m  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  basilisk. 
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Thy  apirit  within  thee  hath  heen  so  at  war^ 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirM  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads*  of  sweat  havef  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.     O,  what  portents 

are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho !   Is  GiUiams  with  the  packet 

gone  ? 

Enter  Servant 
Sebv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago4 


(•)  First  foUo,  6«</i'.  (t)  First  folio,  AaM. 

(X)  First  folio,  ajfone. 

»  O  Mpfranee/— 1  The  "0"  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  though 
clearly  required,  since  Ssperance  (the  motto  uf  the  Percy  family) 
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Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  hcn^ses  froa 
the  sheriff? 

Sebv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  evei 
now. 

Hot.  *  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  nol  t 

Sebv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shaU  be  mj  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :   O  esperance  I ' — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

l£xU  Serraat 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  sa/st  thou,  mj  ladj?^ 

Lady,  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why,  noj  hone, 

My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  I 


is  pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
t>  Bui  ktar  you,  my  lord. 

What  $aff'$t  thou,  my  lady  t1 
See  note  (0),  p.  413. 


JlOT  II.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


^  weasel  hatb  not  sucb  a  deal  of  spleen, 
j\b  you  are  tossed  with.     In  faith,* 
X  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  wilL 
X  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  bis  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you 
1o  line  ^  his  enterprise :  but  if  you  go 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weaiy,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  tbat  If  asL 
In  faith, J  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  mc  all  things  true.^ 

Hot.  Away,  away,  you  trifler  I — ^Love  ? — ^I  love 
thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate :  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  cracked  crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse ! — 
"What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

LiADY.  Do  you§  not  love  me?  do  you§  not, 
indeed? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for,  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  {|  in  jest,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,t  gentle  Kata 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise. 
Than  Harry  Percy's  w&e :  constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well**  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know  ;• 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate  ! 

Lady.  How!  so  far?  [Kate, 

Hot.  Not  an   inch  further.     But  hark  you, 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. — 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force.  {^Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  #«of*. 
(t)  Pint  folio,  indeed. 


(t)  Old  text  ioierU,  skaU. 
(§)  FiTtt  folio,  ytf. 


(I )  First  folio,  thou  »pea»r$t.      (IT)  First  folio,  ihte. 
(••)  First  folio,  wiU, 

«  To  line  hie  enifrprise:1  To  line  means  here  to  ttrenstken.  It 
occurs,  with  the  same  sense,  in  **  Macbeth,"  Act  I.  8c.  9  :— 

" did  line  the  rebel 

With  hidden  help  and  Tantage." 
And  b  "  King  John,"  Act  IV.  8c.  8  :— 

"  We  will  not  line  his  thin,  bestained  cloak.*' 
*k  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true.]   So  the  quartos. 
The  folio,  which  fffints  the  speech  as  prose,  reads,— ^  thou  wilt 
not  tell  me  true. 

«  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ;]  This  was 
prorerbial,— (see  Ray's  "  Proverbs,")— and  as  old  at  least  as 
Chaucer :— "  Ye  sayn  thnt  the  Janglerie  of  wommen  ca»  kpde  thinge 
thai  ikepeeot  not  o/."— Mslibbvs'  Tale. 

*  And  tell  mejiatlw—}  The  fbUo  reads,— r«UJM  me,  kc. 

•  And  when  yo«  totathe  in  your  watering,— J  That  is,  take 


[SCEXB  IV 

SCENE  rV.—Eastcheap.    A  Hoom  in  the  Boai^n 
Head  Tavem.(5) 

Enter  Pbincb  Hbnby  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  &t 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 
PoiNs.  Where  hast  been,  Hal? 
P.  Hen.  "With  three  or  four  loggerheads, 
amongst  three  or  fourscore  hogsheads.  I  have 
sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah, 
I  'am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers ;  and 
can  call  them  all  by  their  Christian*  names,  as — 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  already 
upon  their  salvation,t  that,  though  I  be  but  prince 
of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtesy ;  and  tell* 
me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ;  but 
a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy, — by  the 
Lord,  BO  they  call  me ;  i  and  when  I  am  king  of 
England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in 
Eastcheap.  They  call — drinking  deep,  dyeing 
tcarlet :  and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,* 
they  cry§ — hem  I  and  bid  you  play  it  o£F. — To  con- 
clude, I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of 
an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his 
own  language  during  my  lifa  I  tell  thee,  Ned, 
thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not 
with  me  in  t>iis  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — ^to 
sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this 
pennyworth  of  sugar,'  clapped  even  now  into  my 
hand  by  an  under-skinker ;'  one  that  never  spake 
other  English  in  hiis  life,  than — Eight  ehillingi 
and  tixpence,  and — You  are  Vfdcome;  with  this 
shrill  addition, — Anony  anon,  sir  I  Scoi'e  a  pint 
of  bastard  in  the  ffalf-moon,  or  so.  But,  Ned, 
to  drive  away  the||  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I 
pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I 
question  my  puny  drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me 
Uie  sugar;  and  do  thouH  never  leave  calling — 
Francis  !  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but— 
anon.     Step  aside,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  precedent. 

PoiNS.  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect 

PoiNS.  Francis  I  [^m'<  Poms. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  all,  and  Chrietian. 
(t)  First  folio,  confidence. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  by  the  Lord,  eo  they  call  me. 
(I)  First  foUo,  then  theu  cry.  ( Q )  First  foUo  omiU.  the,    . 

(f )  First  folio  omiU,  thou. 

breath  while  drinking.  Tlius,  in  Rowland's  "  Letting  of  Humouzt 
Blood  in  the  Head  Vaine,"  Satyre  6  :— 

"  FUl  him  his  Beaker,  he  will  never  flinch. 
To  give  a  AiU  quart  pot  the  emptie  pinch. 
Heele  looke  vnto  your  water  well  enough, 
And  hath  an  eye  that  no  man  leaues  a  snulTe. 
A  pox  of  peece-meale  drinking  (William  tuyes) 
Play  it  away,  weele  have  no  stoppes  and  stayes." 

f  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,—]  It  was  not  unusual 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  to  put  sugar  in  wine;  and  the  drawers, 
therefore,  kept  small  papers  of  it,  ready  folded  up,  for  the  supply 
of  customers. 

K  Under-skinker;]  An  under-dromtr, or  loattsr, from  SckentUtk, 
Dutch,  to  pour  out  drink. 
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Enter  Francis. 

Fban.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the 
Pomegianate,  Ealph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hkn.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  ^yq  years,  and  as  much  as  to— 

PoiNS.  [^WUhouU']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hbn.  Five  years !  by'rlady,  a  long  lease  for 
the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou 
be  so  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  in- 
denture, and  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run 
from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir!  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poms.  [WUhout,']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hbn.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas  next  I 
shall  be— - 


»  Nott-pated,~l  Round-headed,  (Vom  the  hair  heing  polled  close. 
In  Chaucer's  ''Canterbury  Tales."  it  is  told  of  the  Yeman : — 

*'  A  nott  %ead  had  he  with  a  brown  visage." 
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Poms.  [WUhotU.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  bt 
lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis ;  for  tlse 
sugar  thou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was': 
not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thooaai 
pound;  ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  tbou  abk 
have  it. 

Poms.  IWithmit.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  a, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  France,— 

Fran.  My  lord? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathem-jerkk 
crystal-button,  nott-pated,*  agate-ring,  pake- 
stocking,^  caddis-garter,®  smooth-tongue,  Spanisb- 
pouch, — 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 


1»  Puke-stocking,— 1    That  is,  pmee-eloekUtf.    Either  ttvm  i^ 
colour,  which  was  a  kind  of  dark  drab,  or  fhun  the  i 
was  worsted  or  woollen. 

e  Caddis-gartoTr-J  Caddie,  MaloM  s^jtb.  wm  t 
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P.  Hbn.  Why  then,  your  hrown  baBtard*  is  your 
only  drink:  for,  look  you,  Francis,  yonr  white 
canvas  doublet  will  sully:  in  Barbuy,  sir,  it 
cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

PoiNS.  IWUhout.]  Francis! 

P.  Hkn.  Away,  you  rogue;  dost  thou  not*  hear 
them  call  ? 

Iffere  they  both  call  him ;  the  drawer  ttands 
amazed,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What!  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st 
such  a  calling  ?  look  to  the  guests  within.  [^Exit 
¥*RAN.]  My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen 
more,  are  at  the  door ;  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hxx.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.     \_Exit  Vintner.]     Poins  I 

Re-enter  Poms. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sur. 
P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door ;  shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
hark  ye ;  what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with' 
this  jest  of  the  drawer?  come,  what's  the  issue? 

P.  Hrn.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
showed  themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam,  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Re-enter  Fbancis 
with  wine.^    What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit, 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 

^;  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman ! 

— ^His   industry   is — up-stairs,  and  down-stairs; 

^•t  his  eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.     I  am 

j^  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur    of    the 

north ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of 

i.j    Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to 

;,    his  wife, — Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want  work, 

^f;    O  my  sweet  Harry,  says  she,  how  many  hast  thou 

killed  to-day?     Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench, 

says  he ;    and  answers.  Some  fourteen,  ah  hour 

after,  a  trifle,  a  trifle,    I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff; 

T^   I  '11  play  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall  play 

/    dame  Mortimer  his  wife.   Rivo,  says  the  drunkard. 

^    Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 


,  ^  ( « )  Pint  ibUo  omtti,  not. 

^        A  Brown  iMMtord— 1  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 

:^        b  Nether-stocks,— 3  That  is,  low  or  short  stockings;  what  the 

French  called  baa  de  ekausan, 

o  Pittfal-hearted  Tium,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 

.^     tun !]  Thus  the  later  quartos,  and  the  folio,  1623.    The  fir»t  and 

'       second  quartoe  read,  aonnft  tot  sun.     In  this  much-disputed 

passage  we  prefer  the  punctuation  recommended  hy  Warburton, 

reading  ** pUiful-hearUd  Titan**  parenthetically;  but  hare  some 

^'     disposition  to  think,  with  Theobald,  that  the  compositor,  by  inad- 

^y    vmunoe,  repcaCod  tha  word  "Titan"  instead  of  "butt«r,"  and 
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Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Babdolfh,  and 
Pbto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack;  where  hast  thou 
been? 

Fai*.  a  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too!  marry, and  amen!— ^ive  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew 
nether-stocks,^  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them* 
too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  rogue.  [Re-enter  Francis  vnih  wine."] 
Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hbn.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 
of  butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at 
the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun !  ^  if  thou  didst,  then 
behold  that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too  : 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in 
villainous  man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a 
cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it;t  a  villainous  coward. — 
Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack,  die  when  thou  wilt;  if 
manhood,  good  maDhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring. 
There  lives  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old : 
Grod  help  the  while !  A  bad  world,  I  say !  I  would 
I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could  sing  pealms  or  any  thing' : 
A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still ! 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack?  what  mutter 
you? 

Fal.  a  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive 
all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 
You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man ! 
what's  the  matter? 

Fal.  Are  not  J  you  a  coward?  answer  me  to 
that ;  and  Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zoimds,§  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  by  the  Lord,  ||  I  '11  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I  '11  see  thee  damned 
ere  I  call  thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand pound,  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst. 
You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you 
care  not  who  sees  your  back :  call  you  that,  back- 
ing of  your  friends  ?  A  plague  upon  such  back- 
ing !  give  me  them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me 
a  cup  of  sack : — I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 


(•)  First  fblio  omits,  and  foot  thewt,       (f )  First  folio  omits,  in  H, 

it)  Pint  folio,  jfou  not.  ({)  First  folio  omits,  'Zound*. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  h  <*•  J^^rd. 

that  the  tme  lection  is,  "  pitiftil-hearted  bulter,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun." 

d  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing :]  The  weeding  of  ex- 
pressions that  were  considered  objectionable,  has  been  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  in  this  play  than  m  any  other  of  our  author's ; 
probably  fh>m  its  being  often  performed.  The  above  words  are 
altered  in  the  folio  to,  /  eovtd  aing  all  wanner  of  aonga.  The 
censor  has,  kowerer,  overlooked,  "God  help  the  while  I"  Joat 
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P.  Hen.  O  villain !  tlij  lips  are  searee  wiped 
since  thou  dnmk'st  last. 

Fai..  All's  one  for  that.  A  plagoe  of  all 
cowards,  stiU  say  I.  [JTie  drinkt, 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter !  there*  he  foor  of  us 
heret  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  daj  morn- 
ing.* 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jmck  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hun- 
dred upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fai..  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
'scaped  hy  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust 
through  the  doublet ;  four,  through  the  hose ;  my 
buckler**  cut  through  and  through;  my  sword  hacked 
like  a  handsaw,  ecce  signum,  I  never  dealt  better 
since  I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards ! — ^Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak 
more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the 
sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs;  how  was  it? 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gaps.  And  bound  them ; — 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but 
if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  radish :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged 
creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  €rod,$  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for;  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal, — ^if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  fiu», 
call  me  horse — thou  knowest  my  old  ward :  ^-—here 


(•)  First  folio,  ktrt. 
U)  First  folio,  Heaven 


(t)  Pint  folio  omita, 
())  Pint  folio,  word. 


*  TkU  ^KT  morning.'\  So  the  two  earliest  quartos.  Subsequent 
editions  omit  day.  **  Dof-moming**  is,  howerer,  an  expression 
not  yet  quite  oteolete. 

b  My  buckler—]  The  adherence  to  the  old  weapons  of  eomhat, 
which  were  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  more  fashionable  rapier  and 
dagger,  wm  thought  deroi^ry  to  a  gentleman  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  See  Note  (b),  p.  518.—**  I  see  by  this  dearth  of  good  swords, 
that  sword-and-biickkr-flght  begins  to  grow  out  I  am  sony 
for  it :  I  shall  never  see  good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone, 
this  poking  Sght  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  oome  up  then.**— TAe 
r«M)  Anprf  Wowten  of  Abingdon^  1599. 

e  Down  fell  their  hose.]  Poins  plays  oo  the  double  meaaiBf  of 
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I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  m j  point.    Four  TOgna  k 
buckram  let  drive  at  me, 

P.  HxN.  What,  four?  ibou  sud'st  but  tn, 
even  now. 

Fai..  Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fai..  These  four  came  all  a-frmit,  and  maiah 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me*  no  more  ado^litf 
took  all  their  seven  points  in  m j  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  idiy  there  were  but  foar,ent 
now. 

Fai..  In  buckram  ? 

PoiKS.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  TiDn 
else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone ;  we shalllivv 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  maik  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Bo  so,  for  it  b  worth  tl:^  listeung  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  alreadj. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, > 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  f  hose.* 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground :  but  I  folloved 
me  dose,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and,  with « 
thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  na 
grown  out  of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal  green,'  came  tt  nj 
ba^,  and  let  drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  bo  ^ 
Hal,  that  thou  oould'st  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  Hes  are  like  the  &ther  tfait 
begets  them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  psl^aUe. 
W^y,  thou  day-brained  guts ;  thou  knottj-pit«^ 
fool;  thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  t^kyv- 
keech,* 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad? » 
not  the  truth,  the  truth? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  the* 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dsik  tho 
oould'st  not  see  thy  hand?  oome,  teH  vni  J^ 
reason ;  what  sa^st  thou  to  this? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reiioD- 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  werel*^ 


(«)  First  folio  omlta,  me. 


(t)  First  folio.  »•• 


poimi,  MMOothmrptrndof  •  tmord  and  tte  Uem  wkkh  fotl^^ 
tte  ganmtmU.    See  Note  (•),  p.  UO.  ^^ 

*  Kendal  green,— ]  Kendal,  in  Westmordand.  was  fknoaii**' 
out  of  mind,  for  its  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  doths  :— 

" when  Ktmdmt  town  doth  stand,  . 

For  making  of  our  cteM  searee  mateh'd  In  all  the  Iv^^f 
D&Ano»*a  iVfolMea,  Sssf  ^^ 

•  Tol/oie-keech, ]    The  old  copies  hare.  ^*Utl*i^ff^ 

which  ooiiTeys  no  meaning  at  present  diseoTcraUe.  A  f"'**'^ 
Percy  says.  Is  the  fkt  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  tatehv!J^ 
a  round  lump,  to  be  eaxried  to  the  chandler.  In  "HsBrT>*i 
Pan  II.  Act  11.  8e.  1,  the  butcbai's  wife  U  caltod  «<4aatf  X^^ 


the  strappado,*  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a 
reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty 
as  blackherriesy  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
npon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  1*11  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  ; 
this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse- 
back-breaker, this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; 

Fal.  Away!  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,**  you 
dried  neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish, — 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee! — ^you 
tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck ; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again :  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this.* 

Poms.  Mark,  JacL 


(•)  Pint  folio,  thut. 

*  The  ttnippado,— ]  This  Mghtfal  punishment,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  hooks,  is  described  in  Handle  Holme's 
"  Academy  of  Arms  and  Blazon,"  B.  III.  Ch.  VII.  p.  SIO,  as 
follows :— **  The  strappado  is  when  the  person  is  drawn  up  to  his 
height,  and  then  suddenly  to  let  him  all  half  way  with  a  ierk, 
which  not  only  breaketh  his  arms  to  pieces,  but  also  shaketh  all 


P.  Hbn.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you 
bound  them,"  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. 
Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down. 
Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four :  and,  with  a 
word,  out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ; 
yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here*  in  the  house  : — 
and,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly, 
with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and 
still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  buU-calf. 
What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou 
hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in  fight !  What 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou 
now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and 
apparent  shame  ? 

PoiNS.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack  ;  what  trick  haat 
thou  now  ? 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,t  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he 


( •)  First  folio  omits,  here.         (t)  First  folio  omits,  Bp  the  Lord. 

his  Joints  out  of  joint ;  which  punishment  is  better  to  be  hanged, 

than  for  a  man  to  undergo." 
b  Eir-skin,— ]  Hanmer  and  Warburton  read,  **  eel-ekin.'* 
c  You  bound  fhem,—]    The  old  editions  read  **and  bound 

them."    Pope  made  the  necessary  correction. 
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that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was 
it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent?  should  I  turn 
upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am 
as  valiant  as  Hercules :  hut  heware  instinct ;  the 
lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.*  Instinct  is  a 
great  matter  ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall 
think  the  hetter  of  myself,  and  thee,  during  my  life ; 
I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince. 
But,  hy  the  Lord,*  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the 
money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors;  watch  to- 
night, pray  to-morrow.  Gallants  !  lads !  hoys  ! 
hearts  of  gold !  All  the  titles  of  goodf  fellowship 
come  to  you  !  What,  shall  we  he  merry  ?  shall  we 
have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

Fal,  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest 


me. 


Enter  Hostess. 


Host.  O  Jesu  l^  my  lord  the  prince,- 


P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ?  what 
say'st  thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  speak  with  you :  he  says, 
he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him 
a  royal  man,^  and  send  him  back  again  to  my 
mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  [^ExU, 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  by'r  lady,§  you  fought 
fair ; — so  did  you,  Peto ; — so  did  you,  Bardolph : 
you  are  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince ;  no, — fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how  came 
FalstaflTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger ;  and 
said,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and 
persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear- 


ed) First  folio  omito,  by  Ukg  Lord,    (t)  First  folio,  goodtillea  of. 
( X )  First  folio  omits,  O  Juu,  ( {)  First  foUo  omits,  b^r ladg, 

»  The  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.]  So  in  *•  Palmerin 
d*01i%'a,'*  Part  II.  c.  6,  translated  bv  Anthony  Monday,  1588:— 
**  Palmerin  being  in  the  Lyons  denne,  because  none  of  the 
lyons  should  get  forth  to  hurt  any  other  howerer  God  disposed 
of  him,  made  faste  the  doore  after  him  and  with  his  sword 
drawne  and  his  mantle  wraped  about  his  arme  went  to  see  how 
the  Beastes  would  deal  with  him.  The  Lyons  coming  about  him 
smelling  on  his  clothes  would  not  touch  him ;  but  (m  it  were 
knowing  the  blood  rogat)  lay  downe  at  his  feete  and  licked  him, 
and  afterwards  went  to  their  places  againe." 
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grass  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beilviiba  ' 
our  garments  with  it,  and  swear  it  was  the  Um 
of  true  men.     I  did  that  I  did  not  this  BereDjfMr* 
before :  I  blushed,  to  hear  his  monstrous  detm 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cap  of  sk^ 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  ik 
manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extei- 
pore :  thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy  ade,si 
yet  thou  ran'st  away;  what  instinct  hsdsttk 
for  it? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteoR? « 
you  behold  these  exhaladons  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purges. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

He-enter  Falstaff. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-boe. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast?  Hfl* 
long  is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  Uuseow 
knee? 

Fax.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  abont  ftj 
years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the 
waist;  I  could  have  crept  into  any  aldermM* 
thumb-ring :  a  plague  of  sighing  and  gria  • ' 
blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  There's  nIliiB<^* 
news  abroad :  here  was  sir  John  Bracy  from  jo^ 
father;  you  mustf  to  the  court  in  the  vama^ 
ThatJ  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percj ; »» 
he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastiniA 
and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  deTil  te 
true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  book,- 
what,  a  pli^e,  call  you  him? 

PoiNS.  01     Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same ; — and  his  sw- 
in-law,  Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland;  »• 
that§  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  i«* 
o' horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  witt 
his  1 1  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Wen,  that  rascal  hath  good  metric  in  bun: 

he  will  not  run. 


I 


( •)  Pirst  folio,  geart.  ( t)  First  folio  inserts,  ^• 

(t)  First  folio,  the.  (f )  First  folio,  the. 

(B)  First  folio,  a. 


b  There  is  a  nohltman 
Oive  him  tu  much  a$  will  mtti 
liee  in  the  difference  in  the  Talue 
noble.    The  former  was  worth  10«. 


he  him  a  wayMl  itisJir-J  ^*^Jt 
B  of  the  ti»o  tpini.  *  ^^   ^ 

mmw„^.       M.US:   lu.ui^t     .tm   ww.kti   tO*.',    thelaLtcT.  Oltb  ^'^^.^ 

prince  bids  the  hostess  give  the  noblemati  ^,  *4.  bi^^  ^*Zfi0 
a  rogal  man.  The  origin  of  this  joke  wni  prubAbly  a/>«^^ 
related  of  Queen  Elitabeth.  Mr.  John  movrtt.  ii>  ^  ^V^ 
before  her  M^lesty,  first  said,  '•my  rogti  QiieeTi."  •'",,lfw' 
after,  "  my  noble  Queen."  Upon  which  uyi^  the  Quevo ' 
am  I  ten  groats  worse  than  I  was  t " 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  iirt  thou  then,  to 
praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horsehack,  je  cuckoo  I  hut^  afoot,  he 
will  not  hudge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct, 
t  Fal.  I  grant  je,  upon  instinct.     Well,  he  is 

I        tkere  too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  hlue- 
cape  more :  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night  :* 
I         thy  &ther'B  heard  is  turned  white  wiUi  the  news ; 
you  may  huy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking 
I        mackerel 

P.  Hen.  Whyt  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a 
hot  June,:t  c^<l  ^1^  ^^^  hufPeting  hold,  we  shall 
I        buy  miudenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the 
p         hundreds. 

,  Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is 

I  like  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — ^But, 
tell  me,  HaJ,  art  thou  not§  horribly  afeard?  thou 
being  heir  apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out 
three  such  enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas, 
that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art 
thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill 
I         at  it  ? 

;  P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith ;  ||  I  lack  some  of 

thy  instinct. 

Fal,  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
I         when  thou  comest  to  thy  father ;  if  thout  love  me, 

practise  an  answer. 
I  P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand   for  my  father,  and 

examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 
Fal.  Shall  I?  content.— This  chair  shall  be 
,         my  state,*  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion 
\  my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite 

out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a 

cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it 

,  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in 

passion,  and  I  wiU  do  it  in  king  Cambyses'^  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.* 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand   aside, 

nobility. 

Host.  '  O  Jesu!**  this  is  excellent  sport,  i'  faith. 

Fal.  Weep   not,   sweet  queen,   for    trickling 

tears  are  vain. 
Host.  O  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance! 


(•)  Ffnt  folto,  fty  night.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  Wky. 

(t)  First  foUo,  Sun.  (1)  First  folio,  not  thou. 

(II)  First  folio  omits,  i'faith.  [h)  First  folio  inserts,  do. 

(••)  First  folio  omiU,  O  Jesu. 

«  This  chair  thall  be  My  state, — ]  A  etaie  or  estate  meant 
originally  perhaps  only  the  eanopy  which  surmounted  the  seat 
of  princes ;  but  it  afterwards  came  to  si^iiy  the  throne  or  chair 
itself.    ThttSp «'  Macbeth/'  Act  IV.  8c.  4,— 

*'  Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,** 

^  In  king  Cambyses'  vein.l  The  reference  is  to  a  play  by 
Thomas  Preston*  lAZO,  called  "  A  Lamentable  Tragedy,  mixed 


Faii.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful* 
queen. 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O  Jesu  If  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players,  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile,*^  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on,  %  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the 
more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  Tbat§ 
thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word, 
partly  my  own||  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous 
trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy 
nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be 
son  to  me,  here  lieth  the  point — ^why,  being  son 
to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed 
sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,*  and  eat  blackberries? 
a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of 
England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a  question 
to  be  asked.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou 
hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in 
our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch:  this  pitch,  as 
ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile ;  so  doth  the 
company  thou  keepest :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not 
speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears;  not  in 
pleasure,  but  in  passion:  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  woes  also : — and  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man 
whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I 
know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty? 

Fax.  a  goodly  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  cor- 
pulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a 
most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age 
some  fifty,  or,  by  *r  lady,  inclining  to  threescore ; 
and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff ;  if 
that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth 
me;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If 
then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the 
fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff:  him  keep  with, 
the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty 
varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this 
month  ? 

P.  Hbn.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou 
stand  for  me,  and  1 11  play  my  fiither. 

Fal.  Depose  me?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely, 
so  majesticiJly,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me 


(•)  Old  copies,  trustful.  (f )  First  folio,  rare. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  on.  (})  First  folio  omiU»  That. 

(B)  First  folio  omits,  oum. 

ful  of  Pleasant  Mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  CawMses,  King  of 
Percia." 

o  Jiere  is  my  leg.]  My  obeisance  to  my  fkther. 

4  Though  the  camomile,—]  In  ridicule,  probably,  of  a  passage 
in  Lily's  "  Euphues  ":—"  Though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is 
trodden  and  pressed  downe,  the  more  it  spreadeth ;  yet  the  Holet 
the  oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched,  the  sooner  it  withereth  and 
decayeth,"  ftc. 

•  J  micher,— ]  A  vagahondt  a  petty  rogue. 
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up  bj  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker/  or  a  poulter's^ 
hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  eet. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand : — judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hbn.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hbn.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,*  my  lord,  they  are  false : — ^nay, 
111  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i' faith. f 

P.  HsK.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy?  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in 
the  likeness  of  a  tat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  is  tliy 
companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch^  of  beastli- 
ness, that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard**  of  sack,  that  stuffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roasted  Manningtree  ox*  with  the  pudding  in  his 
belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  V  Wherein  is  he 
good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein  neat 
and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it? 
wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty, 
but  in  villainy?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all 
things  ?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you  ;'  whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  HfiN.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader 
of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it :  but  that  he  is  (saving  your 
reverence)  a  whoremaster,  that  I  utterly  deny. 
If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  Gk)d$  help  the 
wicked  I  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then 
many  an  old  host  that  I  know,  is  damned  :  if  to  be 
fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to 
be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord ;  banish  Peto,  banish 
Bardolph,  banish  Poins :  but  for  sweet  Jack  Fal- 
staff, kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff, 
valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore  more  valiant. 


(•)  First  folio,  Y/aith.  (t)  First  foUo  omits,  V  faith. 

(})  First  folio,  Heaven, 

A  A  rmbbit-sucker,— ]  That  is,  a  sucking  nbbit. 

b  A  poulter's—]  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  poul' 
ierer. 

e  Bolting-hutch—]  According  to  SteeTens,  the  bin  into  which 
the  meal  is  boiled. 

A  Bombard—]  A  barrel, 

•  Roasted  Manningtree  ox-]  Alluding,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
custom  of  roastinv  an  ox  at  Manningtree  fair.  Manningtree,  as 
we  gather  from  Nash,  Heywood,  and  Decker,  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  fairs  by  exhibiting  certain  stage-perfozmances  called 
•'Moralities  "  every  year. 

t  Thai  reverend  vice,  that  gren  iniquity that  vanity  in 

peart  f]  The  Fiee,  Iniquity,  and  Fanitif,  were  the  chanctere  of 
the  ancient  Moralitie*. 
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being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  baiiisb  not  kin 
thy  Harry's  company,  baniah  not  him  thy  Barfi 
company ;  baniah  plump  Jack,  and  btniih  iH  the 
?rorld.  [^  knodtkigkBaFi 

lExeunt  Hostess,  FaANCiBy  cmd  Baidolfb 
P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  wilL 

JU^enUr  Babdoi^fh,  running, 

Babd.  O,  my  lord,  mj  lord  !  the  sheriff,  ii 
a  most  monstrous  watch,  ia  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  oat  the  plaf :  1 
have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falaul 

Re-enter  Hostess,  hastily. 

Host.  O  Jesu,*  my  lord,  my  lord  \ 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh  !^  the  devil  rides  ipos  > 
fiddle-stici.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  wetch  areattbe 
door :  they  are  come  to  searcli  the  house;  shall  I 
le?  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  Never  call  i  tm 
piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  eseeotiilir 
mad,t  ^  without  seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  chou  a  natural  coward,  wito 
instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major:  if  jou  will  dcnjihe 
sheriff,  so  ;^  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  becontf  vi 
a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  aj 
bringing  up  I  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  stnog^ 
with  a  halter,  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  ;-^ 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  tn»e 
face,  and  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had  ;  but  their  date* 
out,  and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

\_ExeufU  all  hut  the  Prince  and  Vtto. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  master  sheriff ;  what's  your  will  with  me- 
Sheb.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    AhveB» 
cry 
Hath  foUow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Jesu, 


(t)  Old  copl«. « 


8  Would  Uke  me  with  you ;]   See  note  (b),  p.  \97.     _.  ^ 

h  Fal.  Heigh,  heichl  fro.]  The  quarto  rives  this  spc<^ 
the  Prince,  hut  the  foUo  ia  undoubtedly  right  in  assif"^' 
Falsuff.  ^^ 

i  Thou  art  essentially  mad,—]  This  speech  has  "^^J^ 
explained.  The  key  to  it,  we  believe,  is,  that  when  th«5!I^ 
asks.  •'Shall  I  let  them  in?"  the  Prince  boldly  leplie*  bffV^. 
••  Yes."  which  so  alarms  FalstaiT  that  he  bieaks  forth,  »iii 
ploringly,  "Dost  thou  hear,  Half"  and  then  with  vehsn>^ 
•  •  Never  call,**  ftc.  .y^ 

k  /  denp  pour  mi^or :  if  pou  will  denp  the  sheriff,  se :]  i  4fr 
is  obviouslv  meant  between  the  chief  corporate  ollieertbe*^^ 
and  his  subordinate  the  sheriff,  and  mej^r  the  propostO*  " 
syllogism. 
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P.  Hew.  What  men? 

Shbb.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  graciouB 
lord; 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Cab.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hbn.  The  man,  I  do  assure  jou,  is  not 
here; 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
And^  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  woni  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charged  withal : 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Shbb.  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentle- 
men 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so ;  if  he  have  robb'd  these 
men. 
He  shall  be  answerable  ;  and  so,  foreweU. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow ;  is  it  not  ? 

Shbb.   Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two 
o'clock.     {^Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's :  go,  call  him  forth. 


A  He  searchetb  bit  pockets,  frc]    The  orlfflnal  sttge  direction, 
k  06.]  For  oholum,  the  usual  way  in  old  times  of  writing  a 
haU^ny. 


Pbto.  Falstaff ! — ^fiist  asleep  behind  the  arras, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath : 
search  his  pockets.  [iTe  searcheth  his  podkets, 
and  findeth  certain  papers,']^  What  hast  thou 
found? 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be  :*  read  them. 

Peto.  Item,  a  capon 2$,  2d, 

Item,  Sauce 4d, 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons 5s.  Sd, 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper.  2s.  6d. 
Item,  Bread ob.^ 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  I  but  one  half-penny- 
worth of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — 
What  there  is  else,  keep  close ;  we'll  read  it  at 
more  advantage:  there  let  him  sleep  till  day. 
I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to 
the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I  '11 
procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I 
know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  f  of  twelve-score.* 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advan- 
tage. Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and 
so  good  morrow,  Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.    lEaceunt, 


(•)  First  folio,  b0  ihtp.  (f )  First  folio,  match, 

e  Oftwelre-score.]  In  archers' phraMo]ogy,twelTe-scoi«yafrf«. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. — Bangor.     A  Boom  in  the  Archdeacon'*  House. 


Enter  Hotspub,  Wobgestbb,  Mobtimeb,  and 
Glendoweb. 

Mob.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.    Lord    Mortimer, —  and    cousin    Glen* 
dower, — 

WiU  you  sit  down  ? 

And,  uncle  Worcester : — a  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glsnd.  No,  here  it  is.     Sit,  cousin  Percy, 
Sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur :  for  hy  that  name 

•  Induction-*]  ThaX  U,  Beginning,  entranet. 
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As  oft  as  Lancaster  doth  speak  of  you, 

His  cheek   looks*   pale;     and,    with    a   nssng 

sigh. 
He  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  oft  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  hlame  him  :  at  my  nativitj, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  ftdl  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  hugef  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  \Miy,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  suae 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  ckeeki  loo*. 


(t)  First  foUo  omits.  *^' 


ACT  in.l 


KING  HEKBT  THB  FOURTH. 


[floiim  I. 


seaaoiiy  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kition'di 
though  yourself  had  never  been  bom. 

GLSin>.  Isay^the  earth  did  shake wheni  was  bom. 
Hot.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook. 

Glbnb.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 

did  tremble. 
Hot.    O,  then  the  earth   shook  to  see  the 
heavens  on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eraptions ;  oft*  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  f  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature. 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that,  at  my  birth, 
llie  firont  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  markM  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  the  living,— clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  j: 

Wales, 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better 

Welsh : 1  will  to  dinner. 

MoBT.  Peace,  cousin  Percy,   you  will    make 

him  mad. 
Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  any  man  ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 
Glsnd.    Why,   I   can  teach  thee,  cousin,  to 
command  the  devil.  [the  devil, 

Hot.  And  I   can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame 
By  telling  tmth.      Tell  inUh,  and  shame  the 
devil. — ■ 


(•)  First  folio,  and.  (f)  Fint  folio,  tombhi. 

(})  Fint  folio  InMrta,  and. 

»  Tell  truth,  and  thame  the  devil.—]  A  well-known  and  very 
ancient  proverb. 

b  My  moiety,—]  Moietg  of  old  waa  tometimet  need  to  tigaity 
any  portion  of  a  thing,  and  sometimes,  as  now,  the  half  part. 

fl  C<mt$  me  eronJtingin^bc]  Me  in  this  passage  does  not  apply 
to  the  speaker;  it  is  merely  an  expletive  common  among  the  old 
writers,  and  found  frequently  in  these  plays.  Thus,  in  the 
**  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,"  Act  IV.  8c.  S :— "  A  good 
aherrls-sack  hatha  twofold  operation  in  it :  it  ascends  sm  into  the 
brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  cruddy  vapours 
which  environ  it ; "  fte.  Again  in  "  Julius  Csesar,"  Act  1.  Sc.  2  .— 
*'He  pluok'd  hm  ope  his  doublet." 


If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bnng  him  hither, 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him 

hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  a/nd  ihame  the  devil, 

MoBT.  Gome,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat.       [made  head 

Glsnd.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
Agiunst  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent*  him* 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glbkd.  Come,  here's  the  map :  shall  we  divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 

MoBT.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned  : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  ; 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth. 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power. 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : — 
Within  that  space,  [To  Glbno.]  you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glen.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords. 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,*^  north  from  Burton 
here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours ; 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me,'  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle'  out. 


(•)  First  folio,  Affil. 

And  in  the  same  play,  Act  III.  Sc.  S  :— 

"  You'll  Itear  me  a  bang  for  this.** 
You  and  fomr  were  often  employed  in  the  same  way :— "  Hexe's 
Wart ;— vou  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge 
yoM,  and  discharge  yon,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer't  ham- 
mer: "  ftc— HKwaY  IV.  Pt.  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

"  Tour  Dane,  pour  German,  andyoMr  swag-bellied  Hollander,— 
Drink,  hoa  i  are  nothing  to  pour  English." — Otbkllo,  Act  II. 
8c.  S. 

A  J  monetroue  cantle— ]  Cantle  is  a  eliee  or  comer. 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  eantell  of  cheese  or  enistof  bread."— il  Keto 
Trick  to  Ckeatike  DeHl,    16M.    Quoted  by  Steevens. 

w 


▲OT  m.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOTJBTH. 


[Mint 


111  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up, 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  ron^ 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly ; 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glbnd.  Not  wind?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see, 
it  doth. 

MoBT.  Yea,  but  mark  how  he  bears  his  course, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takeS  firom  you. 

Won.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him 
here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even.^ 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glbnd.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then ; 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glknd.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you : 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court :  (1) 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my 
heart; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — meWy 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick*  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry ; 
'T  is  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shufi9ing  nag. 

Glknd.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care ;  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend. 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn ?  shall  we  be  gone? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  awaj 
by  night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,  and,  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 


(•)  First  foUo,  candUHiek. 

»  And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even.]  This  line  is  so  un- 
metriCAl  that  we  may  well  suspect  a  syllable  has  been  dropped. 
Might  it  not  read, 

"  And  then  he  runs  m«  straight  and  even  *'  ? 

b  The  moldwarp  and  the  ant,—]  The  moldwarp  is  the  tnole. 
Hotspur  alludes  to  an  ancient  prophecy  mentioned  in  the 
"Chronielet":— "This  [the  dividing  the  realm  between  Mor- 
ttmer,  Olendower,  and  rercj]  was  done  (as  some  have  sayde) 
through  a  foolish  ersdite  given  to  a  vaine  prophecie,  as  though 
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I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  nm  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.         [BxiL 
MoBT.  Fie,  couffln  Percy !  how  you  eron  mj 

&therl 
Hot.  I  cannot  choose:   sometimes  he  anges 

me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant,^ 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  dip-wmg'd  griffin,  and  a  mouJten  raven, 
A  couching  Uon,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  &ith.     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours,* 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cry'd,  hum, — and,  w^, 

—go  to,— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he  is  as  tediooa 
As  a  tired  horse,**  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

MoBT.  In  faith,  he  is*  a  worthy  gentlenuui; 
Exceedingly  t  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does; 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

WoB.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilftl- 

blame; 
And  since  your  coming  hither,  have  done  enoagh 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  counge^ 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) . 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, , 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdiun  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 


(*)  First  folio,  wu.  (t)  First  folio,  Bxcndiaf- 

King  Henry  was  the  motde-warpe,  cursed  of  God's  owne  n^jJJl 
and  they  three  were  the  dragont  the  Uon,  and  the  vot/t  »W» 
shoold  divide  this  realme  between  them." 
c  At  least  nine  hours,— ]  Capell  reads,  and  perhaps  oenecUT« 

*'  He  held  me  last  night  at  the  least  nine  hoan." 

d  As  a  tired  horse,—]  Query, 

•«  As  <«  a  tired  horse," 

the  reading  of  most  of  the  modem  editions  f 


▲or  HI.] 


KIKG  HEKBT  THB  FOURTH. 


[scaufB  I. 


Beguiling  them  of  oommendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  Bchool'd;  good  mannen  be 
your  speed  I 
Here  come  our*  wivee,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 


Be- enter  Qlekdowkb,  with  the  Ladies. 

MoBT.  This  is  the  deadlj  spite  that  angers 
me, — 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
Glbnb.  My  daughter  weeps ;  she  will  not  part 
with  you ; 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 

MoBT.  GK)od  father,  tell  her, — that  she,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  foUow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glbndoweb  speaks  to  his  daughter  in  Welsh^ 
and  she  answers  him  in  the  same, 

Glbnd.  She's  desperate  here;  a  peevish  self- 
will'd  harlotry,* 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lady  M.  speaks  to  Mobtimbb  in  Welsh, 
MoBT.  I  understand  thy  looks:   that  pretty 
Welsh 
Which  thou  pour'st  down  from   these  swelling 

heavens,^ 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  should  I  answer  thee. 

[Lady  M.  epeaks. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  leam'd  thy  language  ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glbnd.  Nay,  if  youf  melt,  then  will  she  run 
mad.  [Lady  M.  speaks  again, 

MoBT.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 
Glbiid.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay 
you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  ye«f. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  tton. 


»  A  peeyiih  lelf-wUrd  barlotiy,—]  So  in  "  Borneo  and  Jolitt," 

"  A  peeyitb  MlfwlU'd  harlotry  it  is." 

b  Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling  heayens,— ] 
Staeyens  eoneeiyed  by  "  swelling  heayens"  were  meant  her  promi- 
flMiil  lip§.  Douce  thoucht  they  were  her  9yu  nooUtn  with  tearg. 
Mr.  Collier's  annotstor  mterprets  the  passage  as  Douce  does,  but 
ingeniously  reads  **w«lUmg  heayens/'  Perhaps,  after  all,  Mor- 
timer alludes  neither  to  lips  nor  eyes,  but  to  her  swelling  bosom. 
In  "Loye's  Labour 's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  8c.  8,  the  King  says,— 


As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

MoBT.  With  all  my  heart  I'U  sit,  and  hear  her 
sing; 
By  that  time  will  our  book,"  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so  ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ;  * 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here :  sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying 
down:  come,  quick,  quick;  that  I  may  lay  my 
head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

Glbndoweb  speaks  some  Welsh  words  ; 
then  the  music  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I   perceive,  the  devil  understands 
Welsh; 
And  'tis  no  marvel  he's  so  humorous, 
By'r  lady,  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  shouldf  you  be  nothing  but 
musical ;  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by 
humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thie^  and  hear  the  lady 
sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl 
in  Irish. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou^  have  thy  head  broken? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  't  is  a  woman's  fEiult.. 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  ^Tbat'sthat? 

Hot.  Peace !  she  sings. 

A  Welsh  Song  sung  hy  Lady  Mobtimbii. 

Hot.  Come,  Eate,§  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth  1  'Heart,  ||  you 
swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife !  Not  you,  in  good 
sooth;  and,  As  true  as  I  live;  and.  As  God  shall 
m^end  me  ;  and,  As  sure  as  day  : 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbuxy, 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 


(•)  First  folio,  thtne*.  ( f )  First  folio,  would. 

(})  First  foUo  omits,  thou,  (()  First  folio  ondu,  KaU, 

(B)  First  folio  omlu,  H§art. 

•«  Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  raw/i  mg  hmri  ;" 

and  in  Webster's  *'  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,"  Dyce's  edition,  p.  367,  we 
meet  with  a  passage  still  more  to  the  purpose  :^ 

"  Pouring  dowu  tears  sent  fh»n  my  neoUimg  hmri,** 

e  Our  book,—]  The  tripartite  indentures  between  them.    In 
Shakespeare's  day  it  was  common  to  call  any  draft  or  deed 
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To  velyet-gaards,*  and  Snndaj-dtizeiis. 
Gomoy  sing. 

Labt  p.  I  will  not  Bing. 

Hot.  'T  Ib  the  next  ^  way  to  tarn  tailor,  or  be 
redbreast  teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn, 
I'll  away  within  these  two  hours;  and  so  come  in 
when  ye  will.  [ExU. 

QnussTD.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer;  you  are 
as  slow, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn  ;  we  will  but  seal, 
Ajid  then  to  horse  immediately. 

MoBT.  With  all  my  heart.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IT.— London.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kmo  Hknry,  Princr   op  Walks,  and 
Lords. 

K.  Hbn.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  the  prince  of 

Wales  and  I 
Must  hare  some  private  conference  ;  but  be  near 

at  hand, 
For  WB  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

lExeynt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God*  will  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  .inordinate  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such   bare,   such  lewd,   such   mean 

attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to, 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 
P.  Hen.    So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I 
•  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof*  of  many  tales  devis'd, — 


(*)  First  folio,  Heaven. 

»  VelTet-guards,— 3  Oowns  guarded^ar  bordered,  with  velvet 
were  a  favourite  drew  of  the  City  ladies  :— "  At  public  meetings 
the  aldermen  of  London  weere  skarlet  gownes,  and  their  wives  a 
close  gown  of  skarlet,  with  gardee  of  black  velvet."-'  Ftvss 
MORXSOK,  Itin.  1617.  Pt.  III.  p.  179. 

b  The  next  vap—}  That  is,  the  neareet  way. 

•  Am,  in  reproofs]   Reproof  in  this  place  means  r^'utation, 

fjSid  rash  bavin  wits,—]  Fierct,  Jtaehing  wUe.    A  bavin  it  a 
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Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  mnsthMr, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongen,— 
I  may,  for  some  things  trae,  wherein  my  joath 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

K.  Hen.  God*  paidon   thee! — Yet  let  ne 

wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied  ; 
And  art  almost  an  ^en  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  mj  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common -hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 
That  men  would  tell  their  children.  This  is  he; 
Others  would  say,— FAtfre/  which  is  Bding- 

broke? 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men*s  heaHs* 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouthy 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  stste^ 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin*  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  bum'd :  carded*  his  state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping'  fools ; 
Had  his  great  name  pro&ned  with  their  bcotbb, 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  Bfid  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beimlless  vain  comparative ;' 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff'd  himself  to  popularity : 
That,  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 


(»)  First  foUo,  Hi 


fsgffot  made  of  hrushwood,  used  for  lighting  fires.     .     ..,  g^ 

"Bavin*  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their  ^"^.ju, 
one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  humt.**— itf eM«r  Bemf*e^j^ 

e  Caided  hie  gtaU ;]   According  to  Warhurton,  di»evd»'  u^ 
away  his  state.     Ritson,  however,  believed  it  to  ."^'^SJrSt 
away  his  consequence  at  cards.     And  Steevens  imsgnm 
metaphor  was  taken  from  mingling  eoarte  wool  with  jtas> 

'  Carping  fools :]  Taunttng  fools. 

g  Fai^  eomparaave.]  See  note  (*),  p.  919. 
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I        They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
I        To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
{        More  than  a  little,  is  by  much  too  much : 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes. 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
I        Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
I        Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
I        When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 
^        But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  *  their  adversaries ; 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou : 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 
With  vile  participation ;  not  an  eye. 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hadi  desired  to  see  thee  more  ; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious 
lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  -  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Hichard  then 
WTien  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Bavenspurg  ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to^  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession : 
'         For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
'         He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on. 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas  I  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chi^  majority. 
And  military  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  thisf  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes. 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumber- 
land, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mor- 
timer, 


(•)  Fir«t  folio  iniertt,  do  to. 


(t)  First  folio,  Ike. 


*  More  worthffiuUreti  to  the itaU,—']  This  construction  wm  not 
uncommon  in  old  langtiage,  and  is  even  now  not  Altogether  obso- 
lete} witness  the  saying,  *<  To  the  fore." 

^  M9  fkvoidrs— ]  My  foaimro§,  but,  h  Wuborton  tug geets,  we 


Capitulate  agabst  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
Which  art  my  nearest  and  dearest  enemy? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough, — ^through  vassal  fear. 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowns. 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so,  you  shall  not  find 

it  so : 
And  God*  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favours'*  in  a  bloody  mask, 
A\luch,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gaUant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf ; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,*  I  promise  here : 
The  which  if  He  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform,^ 
I  do  beseech  your  majenty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  ;t 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in 

this:--(2)  ^    . 

Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  herein  < 


Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 
Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  df  Scotland  hath  sent  word, 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven, 


(t)  First  fblio.  inlemperaiure. 


should,  perhaps,  read/svoirr,  that  is,  countenance. 

«  If  He  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform,—]    So  the  quarto  copies ; 
the  folio  reads,  if  Ipgrform  and  do  eurvive. 

Ml 


That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rehels,  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
(If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand,) 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth 
to-day ; 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old  : — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall*  set  for- 
ward; 
On  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  :  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall    march    through    Glosterehire ;   by    which 

account. 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shdl  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay. 

[Exeunt 


( •)  Pint  folio,  Mom  shalt. 

*  In   tome  liking;]    In  some   condWon. 
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SCENE  III.— Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstapp  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vildj 
since  this  last  action  ?  Do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  noi 
dwindle  ?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  hke  an 
old  lady's  loose  gown  ;  I  am  withered  like  an  old 
apple- John.  Well,  I'll  repent, and  that  suddenlji 
while  I  am  in  some  liking  ;^  I  shall  be  out  of 
heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to 
repent  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside 
of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  peppercorn,  a 
brewer's  horse :  the  inside  of  a  church  I  Companj, 
villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Babd.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it : — come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song  ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given, 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  swore 


So,  in  "  Love's 


Labour 't  Lost,"  Act  V.  So.  2:— 

"  WeU'liHng  wit«  they  have;  fro«t,  gioM,  Ikt,  ftt." 
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little ;  diced  not  abore  seven  times — a  week ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-house,  not  above  once  in  a  quarter— of 
an  hour :  paid  money  that  I  borrowed, — ^three  or 
four  times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass :  and 
now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all*  compass. 

Babd.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass ;  out  of  all  reason- 
able compass,  sir  John. 

Fax.  Do  thou  amend  thy  &ce«  and  I'll  amend 
my  t  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,*  thou  bearest  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — ^but  't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee ; 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Babd.  Why,  sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
mhnento  mori :  1  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think 
upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou 
"wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by 
thy  face;  my  oath  should  be.  By  thisjlrey  tluit's 
God^s  angel ;  J  but  thou  art  altogether  given  over ; 
and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the 
son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  rau'st  up  Gads- 
hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not 
think  §  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fcUuvs,  or  a  ball 
of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou 
art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire- 
light  !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in 
links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night 
betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou 
hast  drunk  me,  would  have  bought  me  lights  as 
good  cheap,^  at  ||  the  dearest  chandler's -in  Europe. 
I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with 
fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years;  God  11 
reward  me  for  it ! 

Babd.  'Sblood,**  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
belly! 

Fal.  God-a-mercytt !  so  should  I  be  sure  to 
he  heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  *  the  hen  ?  have  you  in- 
quired yet,  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 


(•)  Pint  folio  omiU,  ali.  (t)  First  foUo,  My.        • 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  thot*»  Oo^t  angtl, 
(I)  First  folio  inserts,  tha*,  ( | )  First  folio,  a$. 

(IT)  First  folio,  Heaven,  (••)  First  folio  omits,  *Shlood, 

(tt)  First  folio  omito,  Oodro^merey, 

•  Thou  art  our  admiral,—]  Decker  (says  Steevens),  In  his 
'*  Wonderful  Yeare,"  160S,  has  the  same  thought;  he  is  descrihing 
the  host  of  a  country  inn:— "An  antiquary  might  have  pickt 
rare  matter  out  of  his  «of«.— The  Hamhurghers  ofTered  I  know  not 
how  many  dollars  for  his  companie  in  an  East-Indian  Toyage,  to 
have  stoode  a  nightes  in  the  Poope  of  their  Admirall,  onely  to 
save  the  charges  of  candles." 

b  As  good  cheap,—]  Cheap  is  the  old  name  for  market;  good 
cheap  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  French  h  bon  marehi. 

e  Dsme  Partlet—]  The  name  of  the  hen  in  the  popular  old 
story-hook  of  "Reynard  the  Fox; "  it  occurs,  also,  m  Chaucer's 
**  Sonne*  Preettee  TaUf"  and  in  Skelton's  **  Phyllgp  Sparrowe," 
Ruddiman  coi^Jectures  that  the  name  was  applied  to  a  hen  because 
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Host.  Why,  sir  John !  what  do  you  think,  si' 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ? 
I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  hus- 
band, man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant : 
the  tithe*  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house 
before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess;  Bardolph  was  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hair :  and  I'll  be  sworn,  my  pocket 
was  picked  :  go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  WTioI?  no,t  I  defy  thee :  God's  light!  J 
I  was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  sir  John,  you  do  not  know  me,  sir 
John  ;  I  know  you,  sir  John  ;  you  owe  me  money, 
sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me 
of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters* 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoUand  of 
eight  shillings  an  ell .(8)  You  owe  money  here 
besides,  sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings ; 
and  money  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. § 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He !  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what 
call  you  rich?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks :  I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What, 
will  you  make  a  yoimker*  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn,'  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket 
picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's, 
worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  ||  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell 
him,  I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper 

Fal.  How  !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup; 
'sbloodf  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like 
a  dog  if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Ponra,  marching. 
Falstaff  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his 
truncheon^  like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i' faith  ?**  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 


(•)  Old  copies,  i<a»l.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  im». 

(})  First  folio  omiU,  Qod^e  lighU      (|)  First  foUo,  poundM. 

(g)  First  folio  omits,  0  Jem  I  (If)  First  folio  omits,  'Sblood. 


(•  •)  First  foUo  omits,  r faith. 

of  the  ruff  (the  pariM),  or  ring  of  feathers  ahont  her  neck. 

d  Made  bolters  of  them.}  Boltere  are  sieves:  nothing  could 
better  express  the  coarseness  of  their  texture. 

•  Will  gon  make  a  younker  of  me  f]  Yonnker  was  not  always 
used  in  the  contemptuous  sense  it  hears  here,  of  a  greenhorn  or 
See  note  (b),  p.  407. 
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f  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,—]  In  early  times  an 
inn  signified  a  dwelling,  and  "To  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inne** 
was  a  proverb.  Perry  remarks,  not  very  diflferent  in  its  application 
f^om  the  maxim,  "  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle."  when  the 
word  inne  had  changed  its  import,  and  came  to  mean  a  house  of 

Eublic  entertainment,  the  proverb  continuing  in  force,  was  applied 
1  the  Utter  sense. 

NN 
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Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou,  mistress  Quickly? 
How  does  thy  hushand  ?  I  love  him  well ;  he  is  au 
honest  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  hehind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked :  this  house 
is  turned  hawdy-house,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  helieve  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
honds  of  forty  •  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of 
my  grand&ther's. 

P.  Hen.  a  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 


ik  0/  forty  pound  a-pieeet—']    See  note  (5),  p.  150. 

b  JTurt'i  no  mor*  faith  in  the*  than  in  a  ttewed  prune ;]  The 
reader  will  find  the  lubject  of  iteved  prunet  very  amply  discussed 
in  Boswell's  Variorum  Edition,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  345. 

«  A  drawn  fox ;]  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  subtlety 
displayed  by  a  fox  in  his  effbrts  to  escape  after  being  drawn  tnm 
his  kennel.  It  was  believed  that  sometimes  he  even  counter- 
feited death. 

d  Maid  Marian  may  be,  &c.]    Maid  Marian  was  the  traditional 
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Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  an<l  ^  "jJ;J  *' 
heard  your  grace  say  so  ;  and,  my  lord,  he  ^ 
most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  nun  «  » 
is ;  and  said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  wodj»- 
hood  in  me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  » 1 
stewed  prune ;  *  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than's 
a  drawn  fox ;  *  and  for  womanhood,  maid  M»r^  [ 
majt  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  ; 
Go,  you  thing,t  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  G«l. 


on. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  in.  (t)  Pint  fyUo^  9^^ 

(I)  First  folio,  Heaven, 

"ladie  love"  of  the  noted  Robin  Hood,  and.  in  f^^ 
an  adopted  character  in  the  Morris-dances.  It  is  no*  '*'.\1mi 
likely  that  she  was  often  represented  by  a  man,  ^^'^'JJJJfu 


happen  that  any  very  masculine  specimen  of 
likened  to  Maid  Marian. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[80E5X  III. 


!HoBT.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God*  on,  I 
v-ould  thou  should'st  know  it;  I  am  an  honest 
lan's  wife:  and,  setting  thj  knighthood  aside, 
:iou  art  a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Pax.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a 
cast  to  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Saj,  what  heast,  thou  knave,  thou  ? 

Pal.  What  heast?  why,  an  otter? 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John  !  why  an  otter? 

Pal.  Why,  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man 
nows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  f  unjust  man  in  saying  so ; 
:iou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou 
nave  thou ! 

P.  IIkn.  Thou  say'st  true,  hostess;  and  he 
landers  thee  most  grossly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  siud  this 
tfaer  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  poimd. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
lound? 

•    Pal.  a  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million :  thy 
ove  is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and 
id,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Pal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 
!     Babd.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  so. 
'     Pal.  Yea  ;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  't  is  copper :  darest  thou  be  as 
rood  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Pal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  J 
nan,  I  dare :  but  as  thou  ertt  prince,  I  fear  thee, 
18  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

Pal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
ion :  dost  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
ather?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle 
»reak !  * 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts 
fall  about  thy  knees  I  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room 
for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine ; 
t  is  all  filled  up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge 
m  honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why, 
thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if  there 
nrere  anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor 
pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any 
>ther  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet 
jTou  will  stand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  :^ 
u-t  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest,  in 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Heaven.  (t)  Ffnt  folio  omitt,  oit. 

({)  Firit  foUo  insert!,  a. 

»  Kapf  an  7  (fo,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break  f]    The  foUo  xeads, 
Smy  if  I  do  M  my  girdle  break. 

b  And  yet  you  will  lUnd  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  :1 
Johnson's  conjecture  that  some  part  of  this  "merry  dialogoct" 
wherein  Falstaff  had  declared  his  resolution  not  to  foeket  np 
0  or  injmriee,  has  been  Idst,  is  extremely  credible. 
mn  pt^eijied  itUI.]    I  am  eOwo^t  pacified. 
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the  state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell;  and  what 
should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ? 
Thou  seest,  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man ; 
and  therefore  more  frailty.— You  confess  then, 
you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Gro,  make  ready 
breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,* 
cherish  thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable 
to  any  honest  reason :  thou  seest,  I  am  pacified 
still."  Nay,  t  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  \^Ex%t  Hostess.] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery, 
lad, — How  is  that  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be 
good  angel  to  thee: — the  money  is  paid  back 
again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Kob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing 
thou  dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too.^ 

Babd..  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge 
of  foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabout !  I  am 
heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for 
these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous ;  I 
laud  them  ;  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph  I 

Babb.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of 
Lancaster, 
To  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  West- 
moreland.— 
Gk),  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  X — for  thou  and  I 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet*  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple  hall 

At  two  o'clock  i'  the  afternoon : 

There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,   and   there 

receive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bare  words!   brave  world! ^Hostess, 

my  breakfast ;  come : — 
O,  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum ! 

\_ExU. 


{*)  First  folio  inserts,  and,  (t)  First  folio  inserts,  /. 

(t)  First  folio  reads,  to  Aor«e,  once  only,  and  Peto  for  Poine. 

4  Do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too.1  Not,  I  helicTOvdo  it  at  once, 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  washing  your  hands,  but— do  it 
witkout  repenlanee.  without  "  tkat  paying  back.** 

•  Have  tkirty  miles  to  ride  yet—]  The  $ef  here  overloads  the 
line,  and,  unless  the  whole  passage,  down  to  "at  two  o'clock  i'tho 
afternoon,'*  was  intended  for  prose,  is  better  omitted. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I, — The  R^M  Camp  mar  Shrewuburj*, 


EnUr  IIoTBPUB,  "Worckstkr,  and  Bouglaa, 

Hot,  Well  said,  mj  noble  Scot ;  if  apeaking 
truth » 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  flimi^pht  flattery, 
Such  ottribtitioQ  !*heulcl  tho  Dougla-H  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  thia  Beoson's  starap 


Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  wt* 
By  Go*!,*  I  cannot  flattCT  ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers ;  but  a  hi-arcr  pla*^ 
In  my  hcai*t*s  love,  hath  no  tunn  ihna  }(f\ir^'^- 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  mi^,  '^mi 


r>FiTit  folio,  iTfitwfi, 


.CT   IT.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCK5S  I. 


Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour ; 
ifo  man  bo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
)ut  I  will  beard  him.^ 

Hot.  Do  bo,  and  't  \b  well : — 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Letters, 

iVhat  letters  hast  thou*  there ? — I  can  but  thank 
you. 
Mbss.  These  letters  come  fix)m  your  father, — 
Hot.  Letters  from  him!  why  comes  he   not 

himself? 
Mbss.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  he's  grievous 

sick. 
Hot.  'Zounds  If  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be 
sick,J 
in  such  a  justling  time  ?    Who  leads  his  power? 
Jnder  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 
Mssa.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my 

lord.** 
WoB.  I  pr'ythee,  teU  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 
Ms88.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set 
forth; 
^d,  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
BLe  was  much  fear'd  by  his  phy8icianB.§ 

WoB.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
whole, 
Eire  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited ; 
QGs  healdi  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 
Hot.  Sick   now  I    droop  now  I    this  sickness 
doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise ; 

T  is  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

Se  writes  me  here,—  -aat  inward  sickness — 

^d  that  his  friends  by  deputation 

Dovld  not  so  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it 

meet, 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
Dn  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction,  we  should  on, 
To  Bee  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us : 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  thou, 
it)  Fint  folio  adds,  now. 


(t)  Fint  folio  omits,  'Zounds/ 
(I)  First  folio,  phpsieiun. 


»  But  1  will  heard  him.]  This  hemistich  is  always  allied  to  the 
preceding  line,  but  it  may  be  intended  to  refer  to  something  sup- 
posed to  have  been  said  by  Douglas,  before  the  opening  of  the 
wene.  Some  threat  of  confronthig  the  King,  which  had  called 
torth  the  "  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot.** 

b  HU  Utters  hear  his  mind,  not  J,  my  lord.]  The  first  quarto 
liM,  "  not  I,  my  mindt*'  clearly  a  printer's  error.  The  folio,  copying 
s  later  quarto,  reads,  '*Not  I,  his  mind,"  We  adopt  the  reading 
>fCHwll 

•  — ^—  For  therein  should  we  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope;] 

[f  read  was  not  occasionally  used  for  tread,  and  In  Middleton's 
pUy  of  "Your  Five  Gallants,"  Act  III.  Sc.  4,  it  oecun  in  that 


•' Nay,  rwkf  forward;" 
ihen  it  may  be  laspected  a  misprint  for  tread,  as  soul  certainly 


For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now ; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it? 

Won.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  a  perilous  gash,   a  very  limb  lopp'd 
off;— 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'i  is  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it ; — were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope  ;* 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in  ; 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  a  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

WoB.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been 
here. 
The  quality  and  hair'  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence ; 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearfiil  faction, 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement  -, 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us : 
This  absence  of  your  father's*  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use ; — 


(•)  First  foUo,  father. 

appears  to  be  of  sound.   In  the  MS.  soud  would  easily  bf  miitaktn 
for  soul,  and  the  original  perhaps  ran  :— 

" For  therein  should  we  tread 

The  very  bottom  and  the  sound  of  hope." 

d  The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division :] 
Hair,  for  complexion,  may  be  the  noet's  word,  yet  it  is  worth 
considering,  perhaps,  whether  "and  hair"  was  not  mistaken 
for  •*  and  dare: " — 

<*  The  quality  and  dare  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division." 
The  nature  and  boldness  of  our  enterprise  cannot  aiTord  the 
appearance  of  dissension.     This   reading,  too,  receives  some 
support  ftom  Hotspur's  reply  :— 

"  I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use;— 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opiniun, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise,"  &c. 
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[son: 


It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our*  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom ;  with  his  help, 
We  shall  overturn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet,  all  goes  well ;  yet,  all  our  joints  are  whole. 
Douo.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  dream  of  fear.* 

Enter  Sm  Bichabd  Vernox. 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon!    welcome,  hy  my 
soul. 

Vkb.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,t  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  what  more  ? 

Vbb.  And  further,  I  have  leam'd, — 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  ^  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his 
son. 
The  nimble-footed  ^  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff 'd  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass? 

Yeb.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  wing  *  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ; 
As  fuU  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsiunmer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry, — ^with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  groimd  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  tuni  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worse  than  the  sun 
in  March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 


(•)  Rwt  folio,  ifour.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  kirn, 

(t)  First  folio.  Aa/A. 

A  As  this  dream  of  fear.]     The  quartos  before  1613  read  "  term 
of  fear,"  and  they  are  followed  by  all  the  modem  editors.    We 
prefer  '*  dream  of  fear,"  because  Doufflas  appears  to  be  scornfully 
alluding  to  an  expression  in  the  previous  speech  of  Woicester  :— 
"  This  absence  of  vour  father's  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  Ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of." 
b  Nimble-footed—]   Stowe  relates  that  the  prince  was  so  sur- 
passingly swift  as  a  runner,  that  with  two  of  hU  lorda,  *'  without 
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All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  them 
The  midled  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  at, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fin, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 
And  yet  not  ours.— Come,  let  me  take  mjliB 
Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Waki:   . 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot*  horse  to  bone, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  m.^ 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  ». 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  tliis  f  fourteen  ki 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  1  k 
yet.  I 

WoB.  Ay,  by  my  fidth,  that  hem  a  m 
sound.  I 

Hot.  'What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  d 
unto  ?  \ 

Yrb.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be! 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  awaj, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  daj. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  morilj. 

Douo.  Talk  not  of  dying  ;  I  am  out  rf  fa^' 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  jei^ 


SCENE  II.— il  public  Road  near  Corar 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolfe. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Owa^ 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack :  our  sol<Uers  shall  vf't 
through;  we'll  to  Sutton-Cop-hill  to-ni^t    I 

Babd.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain. 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Babb.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  | 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  ^ 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all.  Ill  ms**'  i 
coinage.     Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  Die  iJ^  | 
town's  end. 

Babd.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  ^^J 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldieftlj 
a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king^H 
damnably.  I  have  got,  in  excliange  of  « ^^ 
and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  p"*^* 


(• )  First  foUo,  not.  (t)  Fint foUft *• 

hounds,  bow,  or  engine,"  he  would  capture  a  wild  bad  * 
a  large  park.  ,^  ^, 

e  All  plum*d  tike  estridges,  that  iting  tie  vind:}  TIiC««, 
has,  with  the  wind ;  Johnson  substituted  wing  for  •"■• 
opinion  of  some  without  necessity;  the  passage oiii/Rf''    ^ 
be  pointed  thus :~ 

"  All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  wiUi  the  vind 
Bated.— lUie  ewles  having  lately  tath'd; 
Guttering  in  golden  coaU,  like  images." 


-'-■^^^iiW^;:^^^^^ 


I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's 
sons :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans ;  such  a  commo- 
dity of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I 
pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,^  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads, 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores :  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers ;  but  discarded  unjust**  serving- 
men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted 
tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world,  and  a*  long  peace ;  ten  times  more 


(•)  First  folio  omIU,  a. 

*  Toasts  and  butter,—]  An  old  term  of  contempt  for  persons 
cockered  up  and  peaceably  nurtured : — 

"  They  love  young  toasts  and  butter^  (Bow-bell  suckers.)" 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '<  Wit  without  Money,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 


dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient :  ^ 
and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  services;  that  you  would 
think,  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered- 
prodigals)  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on 
the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the 
gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye 
hath  seen  such  scare-crows.  I'll  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat: — ^nay,  and  the 
villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they 
had  gyves  on  ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them 
out  of  prison.  There's  but*  a  shirt  and  a  half  in 
all  my  company :  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins, 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like 
a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves :  and  the  shirt,  to 
say  the  truths  stolen  from   my  host  atf  saint 


(•)  Old  copies,  not. 


(t)  First  folio,  o/. 


b  Unjust  strving-men,'-'\  That  is,  dishonest  serving-men. 
c  An    old    fkced  ancient:]     According  to  Steevens,  an  old 
standard /«€mI  or  mended  with  a  diflterent  colour. 
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[bcxve  iil 


Alban's,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry. 
But  that's  all  one ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on 
every  hedge. 

Enter  PaiNCs  Kenby  and  WESTMOBELAin). 

P.  Hkn.  How  now,  blown  Jack?  how  now, 
quilt  ?«^ 

Fal.  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  what 
a  devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire? — ^My  good 
lord  of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  thought 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  sir  John,  't  b  more  than  time 
that  I  were  there,  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are 
there  abeady :  the  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all ;  we  must  away  sJl*  night. 

Fal.  Tut !  never  fear  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed :  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me. 
Jack ;  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  toss ;  *  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks,  they  are 
exceeding  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not 
where  they  had  that :  and  for  their  bareness, — I 
am  sure,  &ey  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn;  unless  you  call 
three  fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make 
haste :  Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is,  sir  John ;  I  fear,  we  shall  stay 
too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  be^nning  of 

a  feast. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.       \_Bxeu7U. 


SCENE  UL— The  Rebel  Camp  near  ShrewBhurj, 

Enter  Hotbpub,  Wokcestee,  DouaLAS,    and 
Vebnon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

WoB.  It  may  not  be. 

(•)  Vint  folio  inserts,  to. 

*  Qailt  ?]  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  only  commentator,  we  believe,  who 
bju  noticed  this  word,  and  he  quite  misapprehends  its  meaning;  a 
quili  was  ^Jioek-bed. 

b  Qood  enough  to  toss ;]  To  toss  upon  a  pike.  Thus  in 
"Henry  VI."  Part  III.  Act  I.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  The  soldiers  should  have  tosi^d  m*  on  their  pikeg, 
Before,"  ftc. 
0  As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives :]    Mason 
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Doug.  You  give  him  then  adrantage. 

Yeb.  Not  a  whit 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Yeb.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doabtfiiL 

Woe.  Grood  cousin,  be  advia'd ;  stir  not  to-niglil 

Veb.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  wdl ; 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Yeb.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  mj  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lires:' 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Yeb.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Yeb.  Come,  come^  it  may  not  be:  I  wonder  mucli. 
Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impedimenta 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Yemen's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low  ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

WoB.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

IThe  Trumpet  Bounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Snt  Walteb  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the 
king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing,  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  sir  Walter  Blimt,  and  would  to 
God 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings,  and  good  name. 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  (jod*  defend,  but  still  I  should 
stand  so. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty ! 

(•)  First  folio,  Heavem, 

would  omit  the  words,  tkU  tfay,  m  they  "  weaken  th«  senee  «ii 
destroy  the  meMure."  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  Une  oilcinaaT 
stood:— 

*'  As  you,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  liTea," 
and  was  subsequently  altered  by  the  poet  to,~ 

"  As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  livee  ;** 

but  the  compositor,  while  adding  the  words  <'  my  lord,"  neateitsd 
to  omit  "  this  day.*'  * 
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[SOEME  IT. 


But,  to  mj  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  hreast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  hb  duteous  land 
Audacious  gruelty.    If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs;  *  and,  with  aU  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the 
king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  &thef,  and*  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears : 
And, — ^when  he  was  not  six  and  twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  die  shore ; 
And, — ^when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace ; — 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northimiberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages : 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages ;  follow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently, — as  greatness  knows  itself,— 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  &ther,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Kavenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  He  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  ihe  heads 
Of  all  the  &vourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
"VSTien  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

HpT.  Then,  to  the  point. 


(•}  First  folio  omits,  and. 


*  Qrkfs;!  That  i»f  gri^vaneet. 

b  Task'd  M«  whoU  ttate:]  Ta»k*d  and  ta**d  were  often  used 
indifferently  :— *'  Duke  Philip,  by  the  space  of  many  yean,  levied 
neither  subsidies  nor  ta»k$."  ^  Metnoirt  of  P.  d4  Comine*,  Dy 
Danert,  folio  1674,  p.  196.    Quoted  by  Steevena. 


In  short  time  after,  he  deposM  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd*"  the  whole  state : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  •  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  engag'd  •  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories. 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence, 
Hated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board. 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  father  from  the  court. 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wix)ng. 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  vs  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  so,  sir  Walter;   we'll  withdraw  a 
while. 
Go  to  the  king :  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  f  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes  :  t  and  so  farewelL 

Bmirr.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 
love. 

Hot.  And,§  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  Tray  God,||  you  do ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— York.  A  Boom  in  <7ie  Archbishop'* 
Hotue. 

E'ivter  the  Abchbishop  of  York,  and  a  Gentle- 
man. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed 
brief, 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  mareshal ; 
This,  to  my  cousin  Scroop  ;  aud  all  the  rest, 
To  whom  they  are  directed  ;  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gbnt.  My  good  loii, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch  :  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  sir  Michael,^ 


(<■)  First  folio  omits,  we//. 
Xx)  First  folio,  pwfpoM. 


(f )  First  folio,  my. 
(§)  First  foUo,  JiMi'l. 


(H)  First  folio.  ITMVffi. 

o  EngaR'd  in  Wales,—]    Thia  is  the  reading  of  all  the  ancient 
copies,  which  Theobald  altered  to  "  inea^d"    Engag'd  means 
detained  as  a  pledge  or  koetage.    So  in  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  of  this  play  :— 
«  And  Westmoreland  that  was  iMgag'd,  did  bear  it." 
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What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 

(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion,) 

And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 

(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  *'  too, 

And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  bj  prophecies,) — 

I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 

To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Gknt.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear ; 
there 's  Douglas, 
And  lord  Moitimer. 

Abcu.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,   Vernon,   lord 
Harry  Percy, 
And  there  ^s  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

i^CH.  And  80  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hatli 
drawn 


»  Who  with  them  wa*  a  rated  sinew  too,—^]    A  valued  tlremgtk. 
Th«  folio  reads— 

"  Was  rated /rjw/y  too." 


8C£3iE  IT. 

The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together ; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  conmiand  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  *  shall  be  well 
oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael,  speed ; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us,— 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, — 
And   'tis  but  wisdom  to  make   strong   against 

him; 
Therefore,  make  haste ;  I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell,  sir  MichaeL 

[ExcuiU  sevemliy. 


(•)  First  folio,  he. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—  The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 


Unter  Kino  Henky,  Prixcb  Hknby,  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Sib  Walteb  Blunt, 
and  Sm  John  Falstaff. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky^  hill !  the  day  looks  pole 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 


*  Abow  poH  butky  kill/]  ButkfiM  woody,  and  ahould,  perhaps, 
be  spelt  botkif,  from  Uie  Latin  botcus,  or  the  French  botqmt :  as  in 


Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  Wobckster  and 
Vernon. 

How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester  ?  't  is  not  well. 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust ; 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  h'ght ; 


the  "Tempest,"  Act  IV.  8c.  1  :— 

*'  My  botk^  acreSf  and  my  unahrubb'd  down." 
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ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scsn  L 


And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 

A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 

Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

WoB.  Hear  me,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  it  I  how  comes 
it  then  ? 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,*  peace. 

WoB.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty  to  turn  your 
looks 
Of  favour,  from  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time  ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  *  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us, — 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, — 
That  you  did  nothing  f  purpose  'gainst  the  state ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall' n  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 
To  this  we  swore  X  our  aid.     But,  in  short  space. 
It  ndn'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  gi*eatness  fell  on  you, — 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king ; 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  §  wanton  time ; 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne ; 
And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  ||  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages. 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand  : 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,^ 
Useth  the  sparrow  ;  did  oppress  our  nest^ 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  youp  sight, 
For  fear  of  swallowing  ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  i}uB  present  head ; 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 


(•)  First  folio,  danqer,  (f)  Pint  folio  inserts,  of, 

IX)  First  folio,  neare.  ($)  First  folio  omits,  a. 

(il)  First  folio,  M«. 

»  Peaett  chewet,—]  ChewU,  fttnn  the  French  ckoiiette,  meant 
'  a  noisy,  chattering  bird,"  a  chough  or  Jackdaw. 
b  A$  that  ungentle  ffuU,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Uteih  the  eparrow  ;} 
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As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  agunst  yourself. 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 
And  violation  of  all  &ith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  *  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hbk.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  aiti- 
culated, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  ihe  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  cause  ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havoc  and  concision. 

P.  Hbk.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many 
a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nepliew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  pruse  of  Henry  Percy.     By  my  hopes, — 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, — 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
Moi^  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this, — before  my  Other's  majesty, — 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  die  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we 
venture  thee. 
Albeit,  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it — ^No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I  '11  be  his  : 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do : — but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Bebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply ; 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

[^Exeunt  Wobcbstab  and  Ysbnon. 


(«)  Fint  foUo  omits,  j 


By  gull  was  meant  a  young  unfeathered  bird.  The  cuckoo 
often  lays  its  eggs  in  the  s|>aiTOw's  nest,  and  when  ths 
chicken  or  cuekoo*$  Mrd,  hatched  and  reared  by  the  si»airow, 
glows  of  bulk  and  strength  enough,  it  firequeutly  expela  its  noise. 


ACT  T.] 


KING  HENEY  THE  FOURTH. 


[bcskb  it. 


F.  Hkn.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  «iid  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

£.  Hbn.  Hence,  therefore,  erery  leader  to  his 
charge; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Fringe  John, 

Fax*.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle, 
and  bestride  me,  so ;  't  is  a  point  of  friendship. 

F.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee 
that  friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed- time,  Hal,  and  all 
well. 

F.  Hbn.  Why,  thou  owest  God*  a  death.  lExU. 

Fal.  'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward 
with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no 
matter ;  Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,t  but  how  if 
Honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ? 
Can  Honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No. 
Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour 
hath  no  skUl  in  surgery  then?  No.  WTiat  is 
Honour?  A  word.  What  is  that  word,  Honour  ? 
Air.*  A  trim  reckoning! — ^WTio  hath  it?  He 
that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible  then? 
Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the 
living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer 
it: — therefore  I'll  none  of  it:  Honour  is  a 
mere  'scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

lExiU 


SCENE  11.— The  Rehtl  Camp, 
Enter  Wobcbstrb  and  A^'rbnon. 

WoB.  O,  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  sir 
Richard,  (1) 
The  liberal  and  %  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Vbb.  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

WoB.  Then  are  we  §  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  king  should  ||  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  %  faults : 
Suspicion,**  all  our  lives,  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up. 


(•)  Fint  folio,  H*a9«n,  (t)  Pint  folio  omita.  yea. 

({)  Pint  folio  omiU,  and,  (f )  First  folio,  w  art, 

(H )  Pint  folio,  wnUd,  (T)  Fint  folio,  o<Acr«. 

(**)  Old  copies,  itppontiim, 

•  What  it  Aai  ward,  Hommr  t  Air.]  This  Is  the  reading  of  the 
fifth  quarto  sod  the  folio  16S8,  and  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  redundant  lection  of  the  other  copies. 

b  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland.] 

This  line  ia  giren  in  all  the  old  copies  to  Douglas.     Capell, 


Win  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Look  how  we*  can,  or  sad,  or  memly. 

Interpretation  wiU  misquote  our  looks. 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 

The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood. 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hair-brain'd  Hotspur,  govem'd  by  a  spleen : 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 

And  on  his  father's ; — we  did  train  faim  on ; 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  irom  us, 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  aU. 

Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know. 

In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Vee.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspub  and  Douglas;    Officers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  retum'd  '.—deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland. — Uncle,  what  news  ? 

Woe.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland.** 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

lExU. 

WoB.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  I 

WoR.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking,  which  ho  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us,  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  thb  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas, 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen  I  to  arms !  for  I  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

WoR.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before 
the  king, 
And,  nephew,  chfdleng'd  you  to  single  fight 

Hot.  O,  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day. 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  show'd  his  tasking  ?  ^  seem'd  it  in  contempt  ? 


(«)  First  folio,  A«. 

perhaps  rightly,  assigned  it  to  Hotspur,  ohsenringthat  his  station 
and  hu  temper  would  have  rendered  him  the  first  to  tnke  fire  at 
his  uncle's  intelligence. 

«  Howthow'dkit  tasking!]   Tasking  here  means  challenging. 
So  in  *•  Richard  II.'*  Act  IV.  8c.  1.  :— 

**  I  ta»k  the  earth  to  the  like." 
All  the  old  editions  after  the  first  quarto  read,  talking, 
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Ver.  No,  by  my  soul ;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  chcdlenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you  : 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed, 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause.    But  let  me  tell  the  world, — 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
On  his  follies ;  never  did  I  hear 
566 


Of  any  prince,  so  wild  a  libertine :  • 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 

That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy . 

Arm,  arm,  with  speed ! And,  fellows,  soldiers. 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mk88.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 


»  So  wild  a  libertine :]  The  first  three  quartoe  read,  to  wild  m 
Hhertie;  the  folio  1623,  lo  wild  at  iibertp.  The  emendatioB  in  Uw 
text  was  made  b/  Capell. 


AOT  T.] 


KING  HENEY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCEIIB  III. 


Stin  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now  for  our  consciences, — ^the  arms  are*  fair, 
When  the  intent  off  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mbss.  Mj  lord,  prepare;  the  king  comes  on 

apace. 
Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  mj 
tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best ;  and  here  draw  It 
A  sword,  whose  §  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance  I — ^Percy  ! — and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  loily  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,*  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

IFlourish  of  trumpets.     They  embrace^ 
and  exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— P^ain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Alarum  to  the  battle,  Hxcursions,  and  Parties 
fighting.  Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt, 
meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  ||  battle 
thus 
Thou  crossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  myll  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud 
Scot;* 


(•)  First  folio,  U, 
C)  First  folio,  /  tfrov. 
(II)  Old  text  omits,  Me. 


(t)  First  folio,/or. 

(9)  First  folio  inserts,  worikp. 

(T)  First  foUo,  a. 


•  For,  hearen  to  earth, — ]  It  it  the  odd*  of  heaven  to  earth. 
Why  doubt  should  hare  been  thrown  upon  a  passage  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  not  only  by  Mr.  Collier's  annoutor,  but  eren  by  his 
trenchant  opponent,  Mr.  Singer,  is  quite  inexplicable;  the  former 
proposes  the  poor  substitution  of, 

"  Fore  heaven  and,*'  fte. 

and  the  latter  suggests  that  we  should  read, 

"  For  here  on  earth,**  fte. 

Let  the  reader  compare  with  the  old  text,  the  following,  flrom 
<•  Romeo  and  Juliet,^'  Act  III.  So.  9 :  — 


And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord*  Stafford's  death. 

\_Th>ey  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspub. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph^  o'er  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won;  here  breathless 

lies  the  king. 
Hot.  Where? 
Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full 
well: 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  fumish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  At  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it 


A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 
Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching*  in  his 

coats. 
Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his 
coats; 
I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up  and  away ; 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day. 

[Exeunt, 

Other  Alarums,    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London, 
I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon 
the  pate.— Soft!  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter  Blunt!— 
there's  Honour  for  you  I  Here's  no  vanity ! — ^I  am 
as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  Godj: 
keep  lead  out  of  me  !  I  need  no  more  weight  than 
mine  own  bowels. — ^I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  § 
where  they  are  peppered :  there's  butH  three  of  my 
hundred  and  fifty  left  alive,  and  they  aret  for  the 
town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Pbince  Hbnby. 

P.  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend 
me  thy  sword : 


(•)  First  folto,  Lorde, 
iX)  First  folio.  Heaven, 
(H)  Old  text,  not. 


(t)  Old  copies,  ^A. 

(f )  Old  text,  rag  ofm%itn$, 

(T)  First  folio  omits,  ore. 


And  all  the  world  to  nothing 


And, 


That  he  dares  ne'er  come  hack."— 

'*  Should  I  miscarry  in  the  present  Journey, 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour." 

Massikoxa's  Dttke  of  Milan,  Act  I.  Sc.  8. 

t>  /  u>aa  not  horn  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ;}  So  the  lint  quarto ; 
the  folio  reads,  I  was  not  horn  to  yield,  thou  Aaa^to  Soot. 

0  The  king  hath  mang  marehing  in  his  eoate.]  For  marching 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  mauting, 
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ACT  T.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[flcmiT. 


Many  a  nobleman  liee  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemieB, 
Whose  deaths  are  unreyeng'd.     Pr'jthee,  lend  me 
thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to 
breathe  a  while. — ^Turk  Gregory  *  never  3id  such 
deeds  in  arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have 
paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,*  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  get'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  yrilU 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me  :  what,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal ;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot  ;t  there's  that 
will  sack  a  city. 

IThe  Prince  dfXLWs  out  a  bottle  of  sack, 

P.  Hen.  ^^at,  is  it  a  time  to  jest  and  dally 
now  ?  [Throws  it  at  him  and  exit, 

Fal.  Well,t  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him. 
If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so ;  if  he  do  not,  if  I 
come  in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado^ 
of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  sir 
Walter  hath.  Give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can  save, 
so ;  if  not,  honour  oomos  unlooked  for,  aud  there's 
an  end.  \_Exit, 


SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  o/tlie  Field. 

Alarums.     ExcursioTM.   Enter  the  King,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,    withdraw    thyself;     thou    bleed'st    too 

much : — 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed 

too. 
P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your§  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so  : — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 
West.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your 

tent. 
P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need 
your  help : 
And  Gk>d||  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  before  Ood. 
(t)  Pint  folio  omits  the  repeUtion.       (t)  Pint  folio  omits,  WeU. 
(I)  First  folio,  pou.  (|)  First  folio,  Heaven. 

»  Turk  Oregonr—]  Gregoxy  the  Seventh,  called  Hildebntnd. 
"  Fox,  in  his  History  hath  made  Gregory  so  odious,  that  I  don't 
doubt  hut  the  good  Protestants  of  that  time  were  well  pleased  to 
hear  him  thus  charaeterised,  as  uniting  the  attributes  of  their 
two  great  enemies,  the  Turk  and  Pope,  in  one."— WAnairaTov. 
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(*)  First  folio,  Heavens. 

b  Carbonado—]  A  coUop  cooked  on  the  coals. 

c  Thou  hast  redeemed  tkm  tott  opinion;]  That  is,  rspeMf^, 
eeHmation.  So  in  "  The  Onmester,"  by  Shirley,  "  Pstirt«J 
I  mean  you  have  the  opinUm  of  a  valiant  gentleman ;  om  ^ 
darea  light  and  maintain  your  honour  against  odds." 


P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long :-— oome,  ooosn 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  liee ;  for  God'«»  •  sake,  come. 
[Exeunt  Pbinck  John  and  Westxoselasd. 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,   j 
Lancaster ; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold   lord   Percy  at  & 
point. 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior,  I 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Et^. 

Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydra's 
heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those   colours   on   them. — ^What  ait 

thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.    The   king   himself;    who,  Douglis, 
grieves  at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckUy, 
I  will  assay  thee  ;  so  defend  thysdf. 

Douo.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king: 
But  mine,  I  am  sure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be,       | 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight;  the  EiNCh  being  in  danger y  taifr     \ 
Prince  Hbnby. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  tbo 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  mj 

arms: 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[They fight;  Douglas /i* 
Cheerly,  my  lord ;  how  fares  your  grace  ?— 
Sir  Nicholas  G^awsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Clifton  ;  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 
K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while: — (2) 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion ;  * 


And  show'd,  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  Grod,*  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said,  I  hearken'd  forf  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
WTiich  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end, 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  \_Exit  Kino  Henby. 

Enter  Hotspub. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more  : 
Two  stars  keep  pot  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 


(t)  First  folio,  to. 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven. 

ft      But  tkoHghi'$  the  slave  of  life,  and  life,  Time's  fool, 
And  Time,  that  takes  swvejf  of  alt  the  wortdt 
Must  have  a  stop.] 
The  fine  gradation  in  this  noble  passage  is  quite  ruined  in  all 
modem  editions  by  the  mistaken  punctuation  of  the  first  line,— 
'•  But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool.** 
b  O,  I  could  prophesy,—]  The  belief  that  the  dying  are  endowed 
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To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God,* 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 
P.  Hen.  I  '11  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  fron^ 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
1 41  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 
Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

ITheyJighf. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;  lie  fights  with  Falstaff,  who 
falU  down  as  tf  he  were  dead,  and  exit 
Douglas.    Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd   me  of  my 
youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worse  than  thy  t  sword 

my  flesh : 

But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life,  Time's  fool, 
And  Time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.*    O,  I  could  prophesy,** 


(•)  First  folio,  Heaven. 


(t)  First  foUo,  the. 


with  a  faculty  of  prevision,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Allusions  to  it 
are  met  with  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  many  of  the  early  Greek 
writers.  Shakespeare  has  before  illustrated  the  superstition  in 
"  Richard  II."  Act  II.  8c.  1,  when  John  of  Gaunt,  upon  his  death- 
bed, predicts  the  downfal  of  the  reckless  King :— 
"  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him." 

O  O 


ACT  T.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scDsn. 


But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  * 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — ^No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for [^Dies. 

P.  H!en.  For  worms,  hrave  Percy.    Fare  thee* 
well,  great  heart  I — 
Hl-weay'd  amhition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room   enough.     This  earth,  that  bears  thee 

dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dearf  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  'II  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy**  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph  ! 

[J7e  sees  Falstafp  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?     Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray : 
EmbowelPd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  \_FxU. 

Fal.  [Bising  dowly/\  Embowelled!  if  thou 
embowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder* 
me,  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,J  'twas 
time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had 
paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit?  I  lie,§  I  am 
no  oounteifeit :  to  die,  is  to  be  a  counteifeit ;  for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not 
the  life  of  a  man :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when 
a  man  thereby  Hveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  The  better 
part  of  valour  is,  discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
part,  I  have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds,  ||  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How 
if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  rise?  By  my 
faith,1T  I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better 
oounteifeit.  Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure:  yea, 
and  I'll  swear  I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise, 
as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confiites  me  but  eyes,  and 
nobody  sees  me :  there^re,  sirrah,  [Stabbing  him,'] 
with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along 
with**  me.  [Takes  IIotspub  on  his  hack. 


(•)  PiT«t  folio  omits,  thee.  (f )  First  folio,  great. 

(})  First  folio  omits,  *Sblood.      (J)  First  folio  omits,  /  lit. 
(II)  First  folio  omits,  'Zounds.  (<)  First  folio  omits,  Bw  my  faith. 
(••)  First  (blio  omits,  with. 

*  Butlhat  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  deaths]  The  folio  reads, 
the  earth  and  the  cold  hand,  ftc. 
^  Thy  ignoiny—l  This  abridgement  of  ignominjf    is  not  un- 
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Re-enter  Pbince  Henbt  and  Pbincb  Johx. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John ;  full  braveljli« 
thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft  1  whom  •  have  we  here! 
Did  you  not  tell  me  this  £Eit  man  was  dead? 

P.  Hen.  I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead, 

Breathless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  fantasy 

That  plays  upon    our    eyesight  ?      I   pr'jthK, 

speak; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears:— 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem*st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain;  I  am  not  a  doaUe 
man :  but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalstafT,  then  am  1 1 
Jack.  There  is  Percy:  [Throwing  the  bodjfdim^] 
if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if  not 
let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  k 
either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  at 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou?— Lord,  liord,  how  thet 
world  is  given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down, 
and  out  of  breath ;  and  so  was  he :  but  we  me 
both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  boorbr 
Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so;  if 
not,  let  them,  that  should  reward  valour,  bear  tbe 
sin  upon  their  own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upantDj 
death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  if  ^ 
man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds  !§  I 
would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brotliff 

John. 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  ba<i: 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  sounM^ 
The  trumpet  sounds  ||  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 
[Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Jobs. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.   He 

that  rewai-ds  me,  God  If  reward  him  !f  If  I  do  gro» 

great,**  I'll  grow  less ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  l€»« 

sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[JSxU,  bearing  of  the  hodf 


(•)  Piwt  folio,  who.  (♦)  Pint  folio,  the. 

(I)  First  folio,  on.  (f)  Pint  folio  omits,  'rft 

(II)  Pint  folio,  trumpets  sound.         («)  Pint  folio,  HeetseB. 

{•*)  Pint  folio  adds,  again, 

frequent  with  our  early  writen. 

«  To  powder  me,—]  To  powder,  was  to  salt,  and  we  itiB  it 
the  word  in  pnwdered  beef. 


ACT  T.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  v. 


SCENE  y.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and 
others,  with  Worcester  and  Vernon,  pri- 
soners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  not  we  *  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne. 
Betwixt  our  armies,  true  intelligence. 

WoB.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me 
to; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  thet  death,  and 
Vernon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[^Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when 
he  saw 


(•)  First  folio,  we  mot. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  tht. 


•  Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries.]  After  this  speech,  in 
the  first  four  quartos,  Prince  John  replies  to  his  brother  thus  :— 


The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruisM, 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries.* 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  jour  dearest 

speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  pi*e]ate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself, — and  you,  son  Harry, — will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway,* 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

[Exeunt. 

(•)  First  folio,  wag. 

*'  1  thank  your  grace  for  this  hijfh  courtesy. 
Which  i  shall  give  away  immediately." 
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ILLUSTBATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  II. — A  n  apaiiment  in  a  Tavern.]  According  to 
the  modern  editions,  the  action  of  this  scene  takes  place 
in  a  room  of  the  king^'s  palace.  Now,  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  improbability  of  the  prince  of  Wales  surrounding  him- 
self with  licentious  companions,  and  planniiig  a  vulgar 
ro\)bery  in  such  a  place,  we  are  compelled  to  ii^er  that  he 
was  not  in  the  practice  of  muaking  the  court  his  home.  In 
the  last  Act  of  "  Richard  II."  Kmg  Hemy  asks  :-— 

*'  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
*Tiafull  three  month*  Hnce  I  did  $ee  Aim  Uut." 

And  in  a  subsequent  scene  in  the  present  play,  when 
Falstaflf  personates  the  monarch,   one  of  his  inquiries, 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  prince's  habits,  is — 
"  Where  haai  ihou  been  thU  month  t  *' 

(2)  Scene  II. — Or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.] 
Steevens  acutely  conceived  that  the  "  drone  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire bagpipe,"  meant  the  dull  croaJk  of  a  frog,  one 
of  the  native  minstrels  of  that  fenny  county ;  but  it  is 
more  credible  that  Lincolnshire  was  celebrated  for  the 
maiung  or  playing  on  this  instrument.  In  "  A  Nest  of 
Ninnies,"  by  Robert  Armin,  1608,  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe 
is  mentioned  in  a  way  to  show  it  was  &miliarly  known  :— > 
"At  a  Christmas  time,  when  great  logs  furnish  the  hall- 
fire— when  brawne  is  in  season,  and,  indeede,  all  reveling 
is  regarded,  this  gallant  knight  kept  open  house  for  all 
commers,  where  beefe,  beere,  and  bread  was  no  niggard. 
Amongst  all  the  pleasures  prouided,  a  noyse  of  minstrells 
and  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe  was  prepared — ^the  minstrels 
for  the  great  chamber,  the  bagpii>e  for  the  hall — ^the  min- 
streUs  to  seme  vp  the  knight's  meat,  and  the  bagpipe  for 
the  common  dauncing." 

(8)  Scene  II. — The  melancholi/  of  Moor-ditch.]  Moor- 
ditcn  was  a  part  of  the  great  ditch  or  moat,  which,  with 
the  well-known  wall,  surrounded  and  formed  the  defence 
of  London.  This  ditch  was  begim  in  1211,  and  finished  in 
1213.  That  portion  of  it  known  as  Moor-ditch,  extending 
from  the  Postern  called  Mooigate,  to  Bishopsgate,  was 
cleansed  and  widened  in  1595 ;  but  Stowe  relates  that  it 
soon  filled  again,  and,  flanked  as  it  was  on  the  one  side 
with  miserable  dwellings,  and  on  the  other  by  an  unwhole- 
some and  sometimes  impassable  morass,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  sombre,  melancholy  aspect  of  this  filthy 
stream  should  have  become  proverbial.  Taylor  in  his 
"  Pennylesse  Pilgrimage,"  1618,  says—"  Walking  thus 
downe  the  street,  (my  body  being  tvred  with  trauell,  and 
my  mind  attyred  with  moody,  muddy,  Moore-ditch  melan- 
cholly")  &c. 

(4)  Scene  II. — W{sd)m  cries  out  in  the  streets.]  In  the 
first  folio,  this  scriptural  expression  is  omitted,  in  com- 
plianoe.  it  has  been  tnought,  with  the  Act  3  Jac.  I. ;  but  that 
Act,  wnich  we  append,  was  restricted  to  preventing  the 
profiuoe  use  of  the  sacred  names.  The  numberless  omis* 
nons  of  phrases  like  the  above,  as  well  as  "by  my  faith," 
"by  my  troth,"  "by  the  mass,"  &c.  &c.  in  the  folio,  must 
therefore  be  attributed  not  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
question,  but  to  ^e  increasing  influence  of  the  Puritans. 
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8  Jac.  I.  c.  21.    An  Acte  to  bsstraci  the  Abcib 
OF  Platers,  (16U5-6.) 

For  the  preventing  and  avoyding  of  the  greste  Abnii 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  God  in  Stageplayes,  lBt«i«w 
Aiaygames  Shewes  and  such  like  ;— Be  it  enacted  by« 
Soveraigne  Lorde  the  Kings  Biajesty,  and  by  the  Uw 
Spirituall  and  Temporall,  and  Commons  in  tJiia  !««■* 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authoritie  of  thew 
That  if  at  any  tyme  or  tymes,  afler  the  end  of  this  jw"* 
Session  of  Parliament  any  person  or  persons  doe  oribili  s 
any  Stage  plav  Interlude  Shewe  BfaygBme  or  ^'^^•iJjj 
ingly  or  prophanely  speake  or  use  the  holy  Name  «  W 
or  of  Chnst  Jesus,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghoste  or  of  theTrimta^ 
which  are  not  to  be  spoken  but  with  feare  and  rensw*, 
shall  forfeite  for  everie  such  OfTenoe  by  hym  or  thsmoia- 
itted  Tenne  Pounde,  the  one  Moytie  thereof  to  the  Kap 
Majestie  his  Heirss  and  Successors,  the  other  MoTV 
thereof  to  hym  or  them  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in  «! 
Coiute  of  Recorde  at  Westminster,  wherein  no  Enoipt 
Proteccion  or  Wager  of  Lawe  shalbe  allowed. 

(5)  Scene  U.—Oadshill.]  TWs  place,  which  is  «tfc« 
Kentish  road  near  Rochester,  appears  at  one  time  to  bin 
enjovod  the  same  kind  of  unenviable  notorietv  which  rs- 
deretl  Shooters  Hill  and  Hounslow  Hoath  the  tetrortf 
travellers  in  later  days.    So  early  as  1558,  a  bdlsd  «J 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  entttw 
The  Robbery  ai  Oadshill,  and  there  is  still  extant  imff? 
the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Muaeamaa^ 
cumstantial  narrative  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  wV^ 
Manwood,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  Jukn 
1590,  of  tiie  exploits  of  a  daring  gan^  of  robbers,  whoM 
that  period  infested  Oadshill  and  its  VKanity.    We  exjsrt 
a  portion  of  this  curious  account ;   the  whole  of  wnkt 
may  be  seen  in  Boewell's  edition  of  Malone's  Shakespev** 
vol.  xvi.  p.  482. 

"  In  October,  at  begynninge  of  last  Myohaehnas  Tom 
iij  oriiii  robberyes  done  at  GMeshill  byoerten  fbotetheWj 
vppon  hughe  and  crye,  one  of  the  Theves  named  Haehlew 
flymg  and  squatted  in  a  bushe,  was  brougfate  to  me,  u» 
vppon  exaro^macion  findinge  a  purse  and  things  aboat  bin 
suspiciouse,  and  his  cause  of  being  there  and  his  flyinp 
and  other  circumstances  very  suspiciouse,  I  committed 
him  to  the  Jayle,  and  he  ys  of  that  robberye  indyted. 

"In  the  course  of  that  Michaelmas  Tenne,  I  being t^ 
London,  many  robberyes  weare  done  in  the  hye  wayeti' 
Gadeshill  on  the  west  parte  of  Rochester,  and  at  Cba^f^ 
downe  on  the  east  parte  of  Rochester,  by  horse  theves,  with 
suche  fatt  and  lustye  horres,  as  weare  not  lyke  hackiN? 
horsses,  nor  fan*  jomeving  horsses,  and  one  of  them  stfi^ 
tyme  wearing  a  viaarde  greye  bearde  (by  reason  that  tfl 
the  persons  robbed,  the  Theves  did  use  to  mynister  ts 
othe  that  there  should  bee  no  hue  and  crye  made  a^« 
and  also  did  g3rve  a  watche  woorde  for  the  parties  rohhei 
the  better  to  escape  other  of  their  theves  oompao;* 
devyded  vppon  the  hyghe-waye, )  he  was  bv  oommon  report 
in  t^e  country  called  Justice  Greye  Bearae ;  and  no  otf 
durst  travell  that  wave  without  great  oompanye. 

"  After  the  end  of  that  Mvohaelmas  Tenne,  ii j  or  iii) 
gentn.  from  London  rydinge  home  towardes  Ouitertay*! 
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at  the  west  end  6f  Oadeahill,  weare  overtaken  by  t  or  vj 
horsemen  all  in  dokes  vpp  about  their  faces,  and  fellowe 
lyke  all,  and  none  lyke  servants  or  waytinge  on  the  other, 
and  swiitly  ridinge  by  them  gatt  to  the  east  end  of  Gadee- 
hill,  and  Uiere  turned  about  all  their  horsses  on  the  fiices 
of  the  trewe  men,  wherby  they  became  in  feare ;  but  by 
chanse  one  of  the  trewe  men  did  knowe  this  Curtail  to  bee 
one  of  the  v  or  vj  swift  rydere,  and  after  some  speache  be- 
twene  them  of  the  manyfold  robberyes  there  done  and 
that  by  company  of  this  CurtaU,  thatjrontleman  hoped  to 
have  the  more  saffetye  from  robbing.  Tma  Curtail  with  the 
other  V  or  vj  swifte  lyders,  rode  awaye  to  Rochester  before, 
and  the  trewe  men  coming  afterwards  neere  Rochester  they 
did  mete  this  Curtail  retominff  on  horsebacke,  rydinge 
towards  Oadeshill  againe ;  and  after  they  had  passed 
Rochester,  in  Chathiun  streete,  at  a  Smytlis  fordge  they 
did  see  the  reste  of  the  swyft  lydere  tarying  about  shoing 
of  their  horsses,  and  then  the  trewe  men  doubted  to  be 
set  vppon  at  Chatham  downe,  but  their  company  being 
the  greater,  they  passed  without  troble  to  Sittingbome 
that  nyghte  where  they  harde  of  robberyes  daylye  done 
at  Chatham  downe  and  Gadeshill,  and  that  this  Curtail 
with  V  or  vj  other  as  lustye  oompanyons,  and  well  horssed, 
much  havnted  the  innee  and  typlinge  howi^esat  Raynham, 
Sittingbome,  and  Rochester,  with  Bberall  expences." 

In  another  memorandum  belonging  to  the  same  oollec- 
Uaa,  which  relates  to  similar  depredations  in  other  parts  of 
the  oountr3r,  we  find  the  word  nuUchf  used  precisely  as  in 
"  Ratsey's  Ohost,"  (see  note  ^,  p.  513)  to  signify  the  plot, 
or  scheme  of  a  robbery,  showing  that  the  *' set  a  nuUeh** 
of  the  quartos  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  "  set  a  vfoteh  " 
of  the  folio,  a  misprint : — 

'*  There  maner  of  robbinge  is  to  robbe  in  suche  com- 
panies as  afore  saide  if  the  mcUche  soe  require,  and  some- 
times doe  devide  themselves  and  robbe  three  or  fewer 
together  onelie,  in  a  oompanie." 


This,  indeed,  is  put  beyond  all  question  by  Minsheu's 
exphmation  of  "  Outeparters."  "  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  those  which  are  tearmed  outparters,  are  at  this  day 
called  out-puUer$,  and  are  such  as  get  matches  for  the  robbing 
any  man  or  house ;  as  by  discovering  which  way  he  rideth 
or  goeth,  or  where  the  house  is  weakest  and  fittest  to  be 
entred," 


(6)  Scene  ll.-^Redeeming  timey  ithen  men  think  least  J 
willj]  We  had  purposed  in  this  scene,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  traditional  character  of  the 
prince,  familiarised  as  it  is  to  us  by  the  delightful  fancies 
of  the  poet,  and  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ludere  and 
Mr.  T^fer,  the  historians,  who  have  laboured  so  zealously 
to  exculpate  him  from  the  imputation  of  youthful  riot  and 
dishonour ;  but,  upon  reflection,  prefer  reHening  our  obser- 
vations until  Henry  appears  as  King  of  Ikigland. 

(7)  Scene  m.—UUbrother-in-lav,  the  foolish  Mortimer. 
Every  historian,  from  Walsingham  to  Sharon  Turner,  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer with  his  nephew,  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  who  at 
this  period  was  a  boy  not  more  than  tan  years  of  age,  and 
in  custody  of  the  king  at  Windsor. 

Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  was  taken  prisoner  by  Owen 
Glendower,  at  the  battle  fought  June  12,  1402,  near  Meli- 
enydd  in  Radnorshire ;  became  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Welsh  chieftain,  and  married  his  daughter.  By  this  con- 
nexion, Owen  shortly  after  obtained  another  accession  to 
his  power  and  influence  in  the  person  of  Hotspur,  who,  in- 
censed, it  was  thought,  at  the  king's  refusal  to  ransom  his 
brother-in-law  (for  Hotspur  had  married  Mortimer's  sister), 
suddenly  revolted  from  his  side,  and  allied  himself  to  the 
cause  of  his  old  opponent,  Glendower. 


ACT  IL 


(1)  Scene  I.  breeds  Jleat  like  a  loach.]  The  efforU 

of  critics  who  gravely  labour  to  establish  the  pertinence  and 
integrity  of  such  comparisons  as  these,  are  as  profitable,  to 
adopt  a  characteristic  simile  of  GifTord's,  as  the  milking 
he-firoats  in  a  sieve.  When  the  obtuse  carrier  tells  us  that 
his  horse  provender  is  as  cUini  <u  a  <ioQ—ihe.t  chamber-lie 
breeds  JUeu  like  a  loach,  and  that  he  himself  is  stunff  like 
a  tench  and  as  well  bitten  <u  a  king,  he  means  no  more, 
than  that  the  peas  and  beans  are  very  damp,  that  chamber- 
He  breeds  many  fleas,  and  that  he  is  severely  stung.  So, 
when  the  immortal  Mrs.  Quickly  declares  Sir  John  and  his 
Duldnea  to  be  ''as  rheumatic  as  two  dried  toasts,"  she 
intends  only  to  convey,  what  she  wants  language  to  de- 
scribe in  words,  or  imagination  to  portray  properly  by 
figure,  that  they  are  inordinately  quarrelsome.  An  ap- 
propriate and  congruous  resemblance  would  be  as  inappro- 
priate and  inoongruouajn  such  mouths,  as  forcible  and  well 
chosen  phraseology.  The  Water  Poet,  John  Taylor,  has 
very  hi4)pily  derided  such  inapposite  similitudes : — "But 
many  pretty  ridiculous  aspersions  are  cast  upon  Dogges,  so 
that  it  wo\ud  make  a  Dogge  laugh  to  heare  and  understand 
them*  As  I  have  heard  a  Man  say,  I  am  as  hot  as  a 
0ogge,  or  as  cold  as  a  Dogge,  I  sweats  like  a  Dogge, 
(when  a  Dogtra  never  sweates)  as  drunke  as  a  Bogge,  hee 
swore  like  a  Dogge,  and  one  told  a  man  once  That  hu  Wife 
was  not  to  be  believ'd  for  she  would  lye  like  a  Dogge,"  Ac. 
— ^  I}offge  qf  Warre,  1680. 

(2)  Scene  J.-^Thou  la^sl  the  plot,  how.}  The  collusion 
between  the  Chamberlains  and  OsUers,  and  the  ''Gentle- 


men of  the  Road,"  in  old  times,  is  often  referred  to  in 
works  of  the  i)eriod.  In  Harrison's  "Description  of 
England,"  (Holinshed,  Vol.  I.  p.  246,)  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  old  English  Inns,  wherein  the  villainy  of 
tapsters,  drawers,  chambarlains,  and  ostlers,  forms  a  pro- 
minent topic  : — "Those  townes  that  we  call  thorowfaircs 
have  great  and  sumptuous  innes  builded  in  them,  for  the 
receiving  of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  {lass  to  and 
fro.  The  manner  of  harbouring  wherein,  is  not  like  to 
that  of  some  other  countries,  in  which  the  host  or  good 
man  of  the  house  doth  chalenge  a  lordlie  authoritie  over 
his  ghests,  but  cleane  otherwise,  sith  everio  man  may  use 
his  inne  as  his  owne  house  in  England,  and  have  for  his 
monie  how  great  or  little  varietee  of  vittels,  and  what 
other  service  himselfe  shall  thinke  expedient  to  call  for. 
Our  innes  are  also  verie  well  furnished  with  naperie,  bed- 
ding and  tapisterio,  esiieciallie  with  naperie;  for  beside 
the  linnen  used  at  the  tables  which  is  commonlie  washed 
dailie,  is  such  and  so  much  as  belongeth  unto  the  estate 
and  odling  of  the  ghest.  Ech  commer  is  sure  to  lie  in 
cleane  sheets,  wherein  no  man  hath  been  lodged  since  they 
came  from  the  landresse,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they 
were  last  washed.  If  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed 
doth  cost  him  nothing,  but  if  he  go  on  foot  he  is  suie  to 
pais  a  penie  for  the  same ;  but  whether  he  be  horssemau 
or  footman,  if  his  chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  carie 
the  kale  with  him,  as  of  his  own  house  so  long  as  he 
lodgeth  there.  If  he  loose  oughte  whitest  he  abideth  in  the 
inne,  the  host  is  bound  by  a  generall  customs  to  restore 
the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  securitie  anie 
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where  for  travellers  than  in  the  gretest  ins  of  England. 
There  horaaea  in  like  sort  are  walked,  dressed,  and  looked 
unto  by  certain  hostelers  or  hired  servants,  appointed  at 
the  charges  of  the  goodman  of  the  house,  who  in  hope  of 
extraordSiarie  rewcuxl  will  deale  vorie  deligentlie  after 
outward  appeerance  in  this  their  function  and  calling. 
Herein  neverthelesse  are  manie  of  them  blameworthie,  m 
that  they  doo  not  onelie  deceive  the  beast  oftentimes  of 
his  allowance  by  sundrie  meanes,  except  their  owners 
looke  well  to  them,  but  also  make  such  packs  with  slipper 
merchants  which  himt  after  preie  (for  what  place  is  sure 
from  evill  and  wicked  persons)  that  manie  an  honest  man 
is  spoiled  of  his  goods  as  he  travelleth  to  and  fro,  in  which 
feat  abo  the  counsells  of  the  tapsters  or  drawers  of  drink, 
and  chamberleins  is  not  seldome  behind  or  wanting.  Certea 
I  beleeve  not  that  chapman  or  traveller  in  inland  is 
robbed  by  the  waie  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
them,  for  when  he  oommeth  into  the  inne  and  alighteth 
from  his  horase,  the  hostler  forthwith  is  verie  busie  to  take 
downe  his  budget  or  cnpcase  in  the  yard  from  his  sadle 
bow,  which  he  poiseth  slilie  in  his  hand  to  feele  the 
weight  thereof:  or  if  he  misse  of  this  pitch,  when  the 
ghcwt  hath  taken  up  his  chamber,  the  chamberleine  that 
looketh  to  the  making  of  the  beds,  will  be  sure  to  remove 
it  from  the  place  where  the  owner  hath  set  it  as  if  it  were 
to  set  it  more  convenientlie  some  where  else,  whereby  he 
getteth  an  inkling  whether  it  be  monie  or  other  short 
wares  and  thereof  giveth  warning  to  such  od  ghests  as  hant 
the  house  and  are  of  his  oonfederade,  to  the  utter  undoing 
of  manie  an  honest  yeoman  as  he  joumieth  by  the  waie. 
The  tapster  in  like  sort  for  his  part  doth  marke  his 
behaviour,  and  what  plcntie  of  monie  he  draweth  when 
he  paieth  the  shot,  to  the  like  end  :  so  that  it  shall  be  an 
hard  matter  to  escape  all  their  subtile  practises.  Some 
thinke  it  a  gay  matter  to  commit  their  budgets  at  their 
coraming  to  the  goodman  of  the  house :  but  thereby  they 
oft  bewraie  themselves.  For  albeit  their  monie  he  vale 
for  the  time  that  it  is  in  his  hands  (for  you  shall  not  heare 
that  a  man  is  robbed  in  his  inne)  yet  aner  their  departure 
the  host  can  make  no  warrantize  of  the  same,  sith  nis  pro- 
tection extendeth  no  further  than  the  gate  of  hia  owne 
house :  and  there  cannot  be  a  surer  token  unto  such  as 

Srie  and  watch  for  those  booties,  than  to  see  anie  ghest 
eliver  his  capcase  in  such  manner." 

(8)  SOBNB  I. — Gh-eat  oneyers.]  For  oneyers  of  the 
ancient  text.  Pope  proposed  otieratres, — ^trustees  or  com- 
missioners ;  Theobald,  Moneyers ;  Capell,  Mynheers ;  Ma- 
lone,  onyerSf  that  is,  public  accountants;  and  Hanmer, 
otrners.  Of  all  these  conjectures  we  prefer  the  last,  not 
merely  because  it  better  suits  the  context  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  because  one  having,  as  we  believe,  of  old,  the 
pronunciation  of  avn,  a  sound  it  still  retains  in  <miy,  (or 
onelity  as  it  was  once  written,)  otieyen  might  easily  have 
been  misprinted  for  ownert. 

(4)  Scene  L—TFic  have  the  receipt  qf/em-tud,  ve  walk 
itivisible.]  This  superstition  appears  to  have  originated 
partly  in  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  fern,  and  partly  in  obscure  traditions,  which  repre- 
sented the  seed  of  that  plant  as  possessed  of  many  occult 
virtues.  The  first  cause  of  error  is  attributable  to  Pliny, 
who  eays,  that  "there  are  two  kinds  of  fern,  which  bear 
neither  flower  nor  seed  ;  '*  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that, 
as  it  was  produced  by  invisible  seed,  such  persons  as  could 
by  any  means  possess  themselves  of  it  would  partake  of  its 
qualities,  and  also  become  invisible.  Gerard,  in  his 
"Great  Herbal,"  published  in  1597,  explained  this  pheno- 
menon by  stating  fern  to  be  "one  of  those  plants  which 
have  their  seede  on  the  back  of  the  leafe,  so  small  as  to 
escape  the  sighte.  Those  who  perceived  that  feme  was 
pronagated  by  semination,  and  yet  could  never  see  the 
seeae,  were  much  at  a  losse  for  a  solution  of  the  difficultie ; 
and,  as  wonder  always  endeavours  to  augmente  itself,  they 
ascribed  to  feme-seede  many  strange  properties,  some  of 
which  the  rusticke  veiigins  have  not  yet  foiigotten  or  ex- 
ploded." To  make  these  marvellous  powers  available,  the 
seed  was  to  be  gathered  at  noon,  or  at  midnight,  on  Mid- 
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summer  Eve — June  28d — ^fosting,  and  in  kilenoe ;  but  th* 
attempt  to  secure  it  is  reported  to  have  been  very  f^wquentlj 
imsuooessful,  for  the  minute  seed  fell  spontaneously  with- 
out being  caught,  and  often  disappeared  altogether,  when 
apparently  in  safe  keeping.  Ben  Jonson  makes  Ferret 
refer  to  the  latent  virtue  of  this  seed  in  "  The  New  Inn," 
Act  I.  Sc  6  :— 

"I  had 

No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible, 

Vo/erm'teed  in  my  pocket." 

Beside  the  bestowing  invisibility,  there  seem  to  have 
been  other  qualities  attributed  to  this  seed,  even  by 
scientific  persons,  in  the  17th  century,  of  which  John  Pkr- 
kinson,  in  his  "Theater  of  Plants,"  1640,  «peaks  as 
follows : — "  The  seede  which  this  and  the  femaie  Feme  doe 
beare,  and  to  be  gathered  onely  on  Midsommer  eve  at  nighty 
with  I  know  not  what  conjuring  words, — ^is  superstitiously 
held  by  divers,  not  onely  Mountebankes  and  Quacksalvvn, 
but  by  other  learned  men,  (yet  it  cannot  be  said  but  by 
those  that  are  too  superstitiously  addicted,)  to  be  of  some 
secret  hidden  vertue,  but  I  cannot  finde  it  exprest  what 
it  should  be :  for  BauhiHut,  in  his  SymonimuM  upon  Moi- 
ihioliUf  saith  these  tales  are  neither  &bulous  nor  super- 
stitious." It  must  be  observed  that  the  "eoujuring  vardi** 
mentioned  in  this  extract  constitute  Shakespeare's  "  reetipt 
of  fernrted"  as  being  the  formula  and  directions  with 
which  it  was  to  be  effectually  gathered. 

(5)  Scene  lY.^Tke  Boar't  Head  Tavern,]  Wer«  it 
practicable  to  obtain  original  and  pertinent  illustratioDfl  of 
the  famous  Boards  Head  Tavern  of  Shakespeare,  the» 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  composing  an  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  But  ful  that  is  r^^j  known,  or  that  is 
likely  to  be  known  relating  to  the  edifice,  has  been  re- 
peatedly told ;  and  its  story  belongs  rather  to  poetical  and 
speculative  history,  than  to  antiq\iarian  or  topognmhicBl 
research.  Yet  the  name  and  the  locality  were  famffiar  in 
connexion,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  WilQam  Warden  ^ve  "all  that  his  tenement  called 
'the  Boar's  Head,'  in  East  Cheap,"  towards  the  support 
of  certain  priests  serving  a  chapel  founded  by  Sir  Wufiam 
Walworth,  in  the  adjoining  church  of  St  Michael,  Crooked 
Lane. 

There  is  no  existing  evidence  to  prove,  whether  any  part 
of  those  premises  were  at  that  time  a  tavern ;  though 
there  is  a  strong  probability,  even  arising  out  of  their 
peculiar  designation,  that  they  might  have  been  one  of 
many  places  established  in  the  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
pro\isions  ready  dressed.  The  practice  of  appropriatiiv 
such  dealers  to  this  particular  pvt  of  Lcmdon  dates  from 
a  very  earhr  period,  for  Fits-Stephen  tells  us  that  "the 
followers  of  the  several  trades,  the  vendors  of  various  com- 
modities, and  the  labourers  of  every  kind,  are  daily  to  be 
found  in  their  promr  and  distinct  places,  according  to  their 
emplo\'ments.'^  This  statement  refers  to  the  dose  of  the 
twelfVn  century,  at  which  time  there  stood  on  the  river- 
bank  at  Billingsgate  a  very  extensive  tavern  or  provisioii 
store,  that  bemg  then  the  common  landing-plaoe  for  all 
passeiigers  who  came  to  London  by  water.  Fits-Stephen 
says  of  it,  that  no  number  so  great  of  soldiers  or  traveUera 
oould  enter  the  city,  or  leave  it,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  but  that  all  might  be  supplied  with  food.  The  re- 
staurants of  ancient  London  afterwards  spread  themaelTet 
to  the  north  and  west  of  their  original  locality,  until  they 
formed  part  of  the  East-Cheap,  or  market ;  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Stocks  Market  and  Weet-CheaoL 
In  this  place,  the  shops  of  cooks  were  interspersed  wiS 
those  of^the  butchers ;  the  contiguous  "  Pbultiy  "  supplied 
the  capons  for  which  Falstaff  ran  into  debt  with  ll[r& 
Quickly ;  and  fish  and  wine  were  easily  procurable  from 
Billingsgate,  and  the  ships  lying  near. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Lydgate  celebrated 
the  fame  of  East-Cheap,  as  being  pre-eminent  for  good 
cheer,  a  reputation  it  seems  to  have  maintained  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  remarked  by  Stow,  in 
one  of  those  many  incidental  passages  in  which  he  has 
preserved  traces  of  ancient  manners,  not  to  be  found 
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elBewhere,  that — "  When  friends  did  meete,  and  were  dis- 
poeed  to  be  merrie,  Uiey  wente  not  to  dine  or  sup  in 
tavernes,  but  to  the  cooke's,  where  they  called  for  what 
they  Uked  :  which  they  always  found  readie  dressed,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate."  iThere  is  on  contemporaneous  record 
a  curious  anecdote  of  an  affray  on  this  spot,  at  one  of  these 
houses  of  public  entertainment,  in  which  two  of  the  sons 
of  Henry  IV.  were  actually  concerned ;  and  it  mi^ht 
very  well  suffgest  to  a  saf^adous  dramatist,  the  idea  of 
transferring  Uieir  rerehies  to  Prince  Henry,  Falstaff,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  the  Boar's  Head.  The  disturbance  in  ques- 
tion took  place  June  23d,  1410,  the  Eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  when,  says  Stow,  "Thomas  and  John,  the  king's 
sonnes,  being  at  London  in  East  Cheape,  at  supper,  after 
midnight,  a  great  debate  happened  between  their  men  and 
men  of  the  court,  till  the  Maior  and  Sheriffes  with  other 
citisens  ceased  the  same." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  these  premises  had  become 
established  as  a  tavern,  and  in  the  tract  entitled  "  Newes 


from  Bartholomew  Fair  "  the  hoive  is  mentioned  as  "  the 
Bore's  Head  neere  London-stone."  It  continued  in  the 
same  occupation  during  the  next  century  and  a  half.  In 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bum's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  collection 
of  Tradesmen's  Tokens  at  Guildhall,  there  are  notices  of 
two  which  were  issued  from  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in 
Great  East  Cheap,  and  the  same  work  contains  also  several 
interesting  memorials  relating  to  the  house.  One  of  these 
tokens  is  anterior  to  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  whole  premises.  They  were  re- 
erected  two  years  afterwards,  and  a  carving  of  the  sign  in 
stone,  bearing  the  date  with  the  initials  J.  T.,  was  inserted 
between  the  windows  of  the  first  and  second  floor.  The 
building  was  subsemiently  divided  into  two  houses,  at 
which  time  it  probably  ceased  to  be  a  tavern,  and  the 
sign  remained  in  its  original  situation  between  t^em.  In 
1^1,  however,  the  premises  were  taken  down  for  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  improvements,  and  the  carved  Boar's  Head  was 
removed  to  the  Corporation  Museum  at  Guildhall. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  SCBWB  L— 

/  can  MpeaJt  Enalukf  lord,  <u  veil  at  you : 
For  I  wot  train d  up  in  the  Engliak  couri.'\ 

The  brave  but  ill-lated  Owen  Glendower,  who  contrived 
for  twelve  years  to.sustain  a  desultory  warfare  against  the 
English,  often  so  successfully  that  his  enemies  were  fain 
to  attribute  their  defeats  to  supernatural  agency,  was  de- 
scended from  Uewellin  ap  Jorwarth  Droyndon,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  called  Owen-ap-Gryftyth  Vaughan.  He 
is  said  to  have  inherited  a  laige  estate,  and  to  have  taken 
his  surname  from  a  lordship  of  his  proper^,  called  Glyn- 
douzdwy.  When  a  youth,  he  was  sent  to  London  for  his 
education,  where  he  entered  himself  of  the  Temple,  and 
subsequently  became  an  esquire  of  the  body  to  Richard 
the  Sooond,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  fidlen  monaroh  up  to  the  moment  when 
he  was  captured  at  Flint  Castle. 

Mr.  Tyler,  who,  in  his  History  of  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  unconquerable  courage 
and  untiring  perseverance  of  this  remarkable  man,  thus 
touchingly  alludes  to  the  termination  of  his  chequered 
career.  "  Owyn  Glyndowr  fiailed,  and  he  was  denounced 
as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  But  had  the  issue  of  the  '  sorry 
flffht '  of  Shrewsbury  been  otherwise  than  it  was ;  had 
Hotspur  so  devised  and  digested,  and  matured  his  plan  of 
operations,  as  to  have  enabled  Owyn  with  his  forces  to  join 
heart  and  hand  in  that  hard-fought  field ;  had  Bolingbroke 
and  his  son  fiJlen  on  that  &tal  OEiy ; — instead  of  lingering 
among  his  native  mountains,  as  a  fugitive  and  a  branded 
felon,  bereft  of  his  lands,  his  friends,  his  children,  and  his 
wife,  waiting  only  for  the  blow  of  death  to  terminate  his 
eartnly  suffenn^,  and,  when  the  blow  fell,  leaving  no  me- 
morial behind  him  to  mark  either  the  time  or  place  of  his 
release, — Owyn  Glendowr  might  have  been  recognised  even 
bv  England,  as  he  actually  had  been  by  Fremoe,  in  the 
character  of  an  independent  sovereign ;  and  his  people 
might  have  celebrated  his  name  as  the  avenger  of  nis 
country's  wron^,  the  scouige  of  her  oppressors,  and  the 
restorer  of  her  mdependence. 

"The  anticipations  of  his  own  bard,  Gryfiydd  Uydd, 
might  have  been  amply  realised : — 

**  *  Strike  then  your  hsrpe,  ye  Csmbrfao  herds  t 
The  tone  of  triumph  bett  reward! 
An  hero's  toilt.    Let  Heniv  weep 
His  warriors  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep  > 
Bueeess  and  victory  axe  thine, 
Owain  Glyndurdwy  divine  I 


Dominion,  honour,  pleasure,  praise, 
Attend  upon  thy  vigorous  days. 
And,  when  thy  evening's  sun  is  set, 
May  grateful  Cambria  ne'er  forget 
Thy  noontide  blase ;  but  on  tby  tomb 
Neyer-fadisg  laurels  bloom.'  ** 

(2)  scBNK  n.— 

A  hundred  thoutand  rd>eU  die  in  (hit.] 

The  interview  between  the  King  and  Prince  Henry,  upon 
which  the  present  Scene  is  founded,  was  brought  about  b^  tlie 
anxietv  of  the  latter  to  disabuse  his  father  of  a  suspicion 
which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain,  that  the  prince  aspired  to 
the  threne,  and  is  thus  rekited  by  Holinshed ;  after  narrating 
that  the  prince  came  to  the  court  accompanied  by  many 
noblemen  and  others  his  friends,  whom  he  had  commanded 
to  attend  him  no  fietfther  than  to  the  fire  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  that  he  himself  was  then  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  his  father,  the  chronicle  proceeds : — 

**  The  prince,  kneeling  downe  before  his  father,  said : 
Most  redoubted  and  sovereigne  lord  and  frither,  I  am  at 
this  time  come  to  your  presence  as  your  liege  man,  and  as 
your  naturall  sonne,  in  all  things  to  be  at  your  oommande- 
ment.  And  where  I  understand  you  have  in  suspicion  my 
demeanour  against  your  grace,  you  know  verie  well,  that 
if  I  knew  any  man  within  this  realme  of  whom  you  ^ould 
stand  in  feare,  my  dutie  were  to  punish  that  person,  thereby 
to  remove  that  griefe  from  your  heart  Then  how  much 
j^ht  I  to  suffer  death,  to  ease  your  grace  of  that 


greefe  which  you  have  of  me,  being  your  natural  sonne 
and  liege  man :  and  to  that  end  I  have  this  dale  made  my- 
selfe  readie  by  confession  and  receiving  of  the  sacrament. 
And  therefore  I  beseech  you,  most  redoubted  lord  and 
deare  father,  for  the  honour  of  God,  to  ease  your  heart  of 
all  such  suspicion  as  you  have  of  me,  and  to  dispatch  me 
heere  before  your  knees  with  this  same  dagger  [and  withall 
delivered  unto  the  king  his  dagger  in  all  humble  reverence, 
adding  further,  that  his  life  was  not  so  deare  to  him  that 
he  wiiuied  to  live  one  dale  with  his  displeasure],  and  there- 
fore, in  thus  ridding  me  out  of  life,  and  yourselfe  from  all 
suspicion,  here,  in  presence  o(  these  lords,  and  before  God 
at  the  dale  of  the  generall  judgement,  I  fiuthfullie  protest 
clearlie  to  foigive  you. 

"The  king  moved  herewith,  cast  from  him  the  damr, 
and  imbracing  the  prince,  kissed  him,  and  with  sheading 
teares  confessed,  that  in  deed  he  had  him  partlie  in  suspi- 
cion, though  now  (as  he  perceived)  not  with  just  cause,  and 
therefore  m>m  thenceforth  no  mis-report  should  cause  him 
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to  haye  him  in  mistnust,  and  this  he  promiaed  of  his 
honour.  So  by  his  g^reat  wisedome  was  the  wrongful! 
suspicion  which  his  father  had  conceived  against  him  re- 
moved, and  he  restored  to  his  favour.  And  further,  where 
he  could  not  but  grievously  complaine  of  them  that  had 
slandered  him  so  greatlie,  to  the  de&cing  not  onelie  of  his 
honor,  but  also  putting  him  in  danger  of  his  life,  he 
humblie  besought  the  king  that  they  might  answer  their 
unjust  accuaation ;  and  in  case  they  were  found  to  have 
forged  such  matters  upon  a  malicious  puipose,  that  then 
they  might  suffer  some  punishment  for  their  faults,  though 
not  to  the  full  of  that  they  had  deserved. "-<Houn8H  ED, 
(1402). 


(3)  Scene  III. — Now^  at  I  am  a  true  wovian,  holtand  of 
eight  ahillingt  an  €ll.'\    Dame  Quickly  has  been  suspected 


of  exaggerating  the  price  of  her  hoUand,  i 
to  this  estimate,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money  between  her  time  and  <mx% 
each  shirt  of  FalstaflTs  must  have  cost  as  much  as  would 
now  suffice  to  clothe  a  man  handsomely  from  head  to  foot. 
But  Shakespeare  ^'as  thinking  only  of  the  price  of  linen  ia 
his  day  ;  and,  at  eight  shillings  an  ell,  the  expense  of  eac^ 
shirt  would  have  been  about  five  pounds, — a  sum  not  cob- 
sidered  particularly  extravagant  for  this  article  of  apcarel  in 
the  16th  century  ;  for  what  says  Stubbes  upon  the  suDject  is 
.  his  "  Anatomic  of  Abuses  "  ? — ' '  In  so  much  as  I  have  heard 
of  shirtes  that  have  cost  some  ten  shillin(ro8,  some  twentis, 
some  fortie,  some  five  pound,  some  twentie  noUea,  and 
(which  is  horrible  to  heare,)  some  ten  pound  apeece,  yes, 
the  meanest  shirte  that  commonly  is  wome  of  any,  dioert 
cost  a  crowne  or  a  noble  at  the  least;  and  yet  that  is 
scarcely  thought  fine  enough  for  the  simplest  person." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  XL— 

O,  nOf  my  nephew  mint  not  Inow,  rir  Richard, 
The  liberal  and  kind  offer  of  the  king.^ 

There  is  unquestioned  evidence  to  show  that  the  king  made 
advances  for  the  purpose  of  averting  this  conflict.  He 
sent  both  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  CHerk  of  the 
Privy  Seal  to  Hotspur's  camp  with  offers  of  pardon  if  his 
opponents  would  return  to  their  allegiance.  Hotspur  is 
represented  as  being  much  moved  by  this  unexpected  act 
of  grace,  and  to  have  dispatched  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  to  negotiate.  This  nobleman,  however,  is  re- 
ported to  have  addressed  the  king  with  such  bitterness, 
and  so  to  have  misinterpreted  the  conversation  between 
them,  that  both  sides  resolved  to  put  their  cause  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle. 

(2)  Scene  lY.— Stay,  and  breathe  awhile.]   "The  prince 
that  dale  holpe  his  father  like  a  lustie  yong  gentleman  : 


for  although  he  was  hurt  in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  so 
that  diverse  noble  men  that  were  about  him,  would  haTv 
conveied  him  foorth  of  the  field,  yet  he  would  not  suffer 
them  BO  to  do,  least  his  departure  from  amongst  bis  men 
might  happilie  have  striken  some  feare  into  their  harU ; 
and  so  without  regard  of  his  hurt,  he  continued  with  his 
men,  and  never  ceassed  either  to  fight  where  Uie  b^ttell 
was  most  hot,  or  to  incourage  his  men  where  it  seemei) 
most  need.  This  battell  lasted  three  long  hourea,  with 
indifferent  fortune  on  both  parts,  till  at  length,  the  kii^ 
crieng  saint  Geoige  victorie,  brake  the  arraie  of  hia  **iim«i^ 
and  adventured  so  farre  that  (as  some  write)  the  eari 
Douglas  strake  him  downe,  and  at  that  instant,  slue  Sir 
Walter  Blunt  and  three  other,  apparelled  in  the  king's  snta 
and  clothing,  saieng :  I  marvell  to  see  so  many  kings  thus 
suddenlie  arise  one  in  the  necke  of  an  other.  The  Hug 
in  deed  was  raised,  and  did  that  dale  manie  a  noble  feat  d 
armes,  for  as  it  is  written,  he  slue  that  dale  with  his  owiw 
hands  six  and  thirtie  persons  of  his  enimies.'* 
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Act  IV-  8c.  4. 


THE  SECOND  PABT  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


The  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  contain  the  foUonnng  memorandum  relative  to  this 
drama : —  • 

And.  Wise  Wm.  Apsley.] — ^Two  hooks  the  one  called  Much  Adoe  about  Nothinge,  and  the 
other  The  Seconde  Parte  of  the  History  of  King  Henry  the  iiii,  with  the  Humors  of  Sir  John 
Fallstaff :  wrytten  by  Mr.  Shakespeare."  In  the  same  year  Wise  and  Apeley  published  the  only 
quarto  edition  of  it  known,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Second  Part  of  Henrie  the  fourth,  continuing 
to  his  death  and  coronation  of  Henrie  the  Fift.  With  the  humours  of  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe,  and 
swaggering  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely  acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the 
Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.    Written  by  William  Shakespeare." 

This  edition  appears  to  have  been  printed  without  proper  supervision,  for,  independently  of 
minor  omissions,  at  the  beginning  of  Act  III.  a  whole  scene  was  left  out.  Nor  does  the 
mistake  seem  to  have  been  discovered  until  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  had  been  worked 
off:  sheet  E  was  then  reprinted  and  the  missing  scene  incorporated.  The  folio  text  of  the  play 
was  printed  fit>m  an  independent  and  more  complete  copy  than  that  of  the  quarto,  depraved, 
however,  as  usual  by  pUyhouse  alterations  and  the  negligence  of  successive  transcribers. 

Malone  assigns  the  composition  of  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY.  to  1598 ;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  speech  of  Falstaff 's  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  bearing  the  prefix  of  Old,  %,e,  OldcAille, 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  humourist  retained  the  name  of  Oldcastle  when  this  play  was  written, 
and  as  it  is  known  that  the  name  was  changed  anterior  to  the  entry  of  Part  I.  in  the  Stationers' 
books,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1597*8,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  Second  Part 
was  produced  before  that  date. 

The  historical  transactions  comprehended  in  this  piece,  extend  over  a  period  of  about  nine 
years  ;  beginning  with  the  account  of  Hotspiv's  defeat  and  death  in  1403,  and  terminating  with 
the  decease  of  Heniy  lY .  and  the  accession  and  coronation  of  Henry  Y.  in  1412-13. 


Itrsiims  $(]^mnte)». 


KiKO  Hehbt  thi  Fourth. 

Hbitbt,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  afterwards  Einq  Hbkbt  Y. 

Thoxab,  Dvke  of  Cljlbbnce, 

Prince  JoHir  of  Lakoastbr, 

Prince  Humphbit  of  Glovcestbb. 

Barl  of  Wabwick, 

EaH  of  WESTMOBEftAKD, 

Lord  Chief  Juetice  of  the  Kinffe  Bench, 

QowfiB ;  Habcoubt, 

A  gentleman  attending  en  the  Chief  Justice, 

Barl  of  NOBTHUXBEBLAKD, 

ScBOoP,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  MowBBAT, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Babsolph, 

Sir  JoHir  COLEYILE, 

Tbayebs  and  Mobton. 

Sir  JoHK  Falbtapf. 

PoiKS  and  Pbto. 

ShaUiOW  and  SiLEirCK,  Country  Justice 

Babdolph,  Pistol,  and  Page, 

Davy,  Shallow's  Servant, 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Bvll-Oalp,  Wabt,  and  Feeble,  BecruUs, 

Fanq  and  Snabjb,  Sergeants. 

RVMOUB. 
A  POBTEB. 

A  Danoeb,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 


His  Sans. 


Of  the  Kinffs 


Opposites  to  the  King. 


Lady  NOBTHUMBEBLAim. 

Lady  Pbbcy. 

Hostess  Quickly,  and  Doll  Teab-Shebt. 

Lords  and  Attendants,  Qfcers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  Drawers,  Grooms,  Are,  d^. 


SCENE,— England. 
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INDUCTION. 

Warkworth.     Befort  Northumberland't  CaUU. 

Enter  Rumour,  painted  ftUl  of  Tonffuet,^ 

RuH.  Open  jour  ears  ;  for  which  of  jon  will  stop 
The  Tent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  mj  posthorse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  mj  tongues*  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  everj  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  menf  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence  ; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swol'n  widi  some  other  grief,:^ 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war  ? 
And  no  such  matter.    Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household  ?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 
I  run  before  king  Hanys  victory; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.    iSut  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad, — ^that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wraih  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  sb  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns  ^ 
Between  that§  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hole  of  ragged  stone,  * 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick :  the, posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  leam'd  of  me.     From  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs.  \_ExU. 


( • )  FInt  folio,  iangtu.  ( f )  Fint  folio,  M««. 

( })  Fint  foUo,  gri^fi.  ( f )  Fint  folio,  tk§. 


*  Painted  ftill  of  Tongues.]  Thii  deicription  it  omitted  in  the 
folio. 

b  Tkrouph  the  peaiant  Iowm— ]  Mr.  CoUitr*!  MS.  snnotator 
readt  pUtuani  towns. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—Tlui  tame.     The  Porter  before  the  Gate. 


Enter  Lo&t)  BakdoLpH. 

Baad.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — ^Where 
is  the  earl  ? 

PoBT.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 

Baud.  •  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd   forth   into  the 
orchard; 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Babd.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

Enter  Nobthuhbebland. 

NoBTH.  'WTiat  news,  lord    Bai-dolph  ?    every 
minute  now 
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Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem : 
The  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Babd.  Noble  earl» 

I  bring  you  certiun  news  from  Shrewsbuiy. 

NoBTH.  GK)od,  an  God*  will ! 

Babd.  As  good  as  heart  can  wiah.^ 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  BM 
Kiird   by  the   hand   of  Douglas:  young  pno* 

John, 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  fieW; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  tlie  hulk  sir  Job** 

(*)  First  folio,  htattn. 


ACT  I.] 


KINO  HENBT  THE  FOURTH. 


[SIENE  I. 


Is  prisoner  to  your  son :  O,  such  a  daj, 
So  fought,  so  foUoVd,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Cssar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Babd.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came 
from  thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

NoBTH.  Here  comes  my  servant  Travers,  whom 
I  seni( 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Babd.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  fumish'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  irom  me. 

ErUer  Tbavebs. 

NoBTH.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  comes 
with*  you?  [back 

Tba.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd, 
Out-rode  me.     After  him,  came,  spurring  hard,t 
A  gentleman  almost  forespent  with  speed, 
That  stoppM  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse: 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  badt  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold : 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed§  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seemM  m  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

NoBTH.  Ha  ! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  relxsUion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Babd.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what ; — 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I'll  give  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

NoBTH.  Why  should  that{|    gentleman,  that 
rode  by  Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Babd.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  *  fellow,  that  had  stoFn 
The  horse  he  rode  on  :  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.^    Look,  here  comes  more 
news. 


(•)  Piwt  folio,  /rowi, 
it)  Pint  folio,  iU. 
(H)  First  folio,  Oe. 


(f)  First  folio,  A«atf. 
(1)  First  folio,  d^fe. 
(V)  First  folio,  adweniun. 


*  Some  }d\ding  fellow,^]  Borae  de^eiuraie  Mlow.  The  epithet 
kitding  wm  applied  Indiscriminately  to  either  sex.  Thus  Capalet 
says  of  his  dAoghter,  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  III.  Sc.  .t  :— 


NoBTH.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title- 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume:  [leaf,^ 
So  looks  the  strand,  whereon*  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 

Enter  MoBToy. 

Say,  Morton,  did'st  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mob.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord  ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 

NoBTH.  How  doth  my  son,  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,   half  his   Troy  was 

bum'd ; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say, — ^Your  son  did  thus,  and 

thus ; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds. 
But  in  Sie  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  pruse. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mob.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, 

NoBTH.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd    is  chanced.     Yet  speak, 

Morton; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  toke  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mob.  You  arc  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

NoBTH.  Yet,  for  ail  this,  say  not  that  Percy's 
dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  ofHce  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  beQ, 


(•)  First  folio,  itfkm. 

*' Out  on  her,  hilding." 
l>  Like  to  a  title-leaf,—]  Elegiac  poems  in  former  times  were 
nsaally  printed  with  a  binek  border  round  the  title-page,  and 
sometimes  with  that  leaf  totally  black. 
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ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SGESE  L 


Keinembei*'d  knolling*  d  departing  friend. 

Babd.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your   Bon   is 
dead. 

Mob.  I  am  sorry,  I  should  force  you  to  hclieve 
That,  which  I  would  to  God  1 1  had  not  seen  : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  hloody  state, 
Kend'ring  faint  quittance,*  wearied  and  out-breath'd 
To  Harry  J  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,**  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  tempered  courage  in  his  troops  : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeFd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed. 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
licnd  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.  Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,*^  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is, — that  the  king  hath  won  ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

NoBTH.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 
mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  §  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick ; 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  nie  well : 
And  as  the  wi-etch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle**  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened   with   grief,  being  now   enrag'd  •  with 
grief, 


(•)  Quarto,  tolUnff. 
it)  First  folio,  Henry. 


(f)  First  folio,  Jkf awn. 
({)  First  folio,  this. 


»  Rend'ring  faint  quittance,—]  Quittance  here  means  requital, 
as  In  ••  Henry -V."  Act  II.  8c.  2  :— 

"  And  shall  forget  the  oiBce  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit." 
b  In  few,—]  That  is,  in  short,  in  a  few  words.    So  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2  :— 

"  In  /rtP,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ;  " 
and  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1  :— 

"  In  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation." 
See  note  (d)  p.  237. 

'0  'Gan  Tail  his  stomach,—]  Lower  hia  pride  or  courage.    See 
note  (»),  p.  273. 
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Are  thrice  themselves :  hence  therefore,  thou  nice* 

crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  henoe,  thou  sickly  coif; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron  ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st'  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  briog, 
To  fi^wn  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberiand ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  caii;h !  Now  let  not  nature's  hauJ 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this*  world  no  longer  be  ^  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Eeign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody,  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  tlie  dead  ! 

Tea.  This   strained   passion  doth   you  wrong, 
my  lord.* 

Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce   not   wisdom  froin 
your  honour. 

Mob.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay.*' 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summ'd   the   account  of  chance,  before  yon 

said, — 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole'  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop: 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er ; 
You  were  advis'd,^  his  flesh  was  capable^ 
Of  wounds,  and  scars ;  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade"  of  danger  rang'd; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forUi ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  fitiff-bome  action.     What  hath  then  befalkn. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be? 

Babd.  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas, 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twasf  ten  to  one; 
And  yet  we  ventured,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feai''d ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth  ;  body  and  goods. 


(♦)  First  folio,  the. 


(t)  First  foUo,  t 


^  Buckle  itnrftfr— ]  Bend  under. 

•  Thou  nice  crutch :]  Hiee  nivans  here  ^eminaU. 

t  The  ragged'st  hour — ]  The  roughest  hour. 

g  Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord.]  Tv* 
line  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  ^^ 

•»  Must  perforce  decay.]  The  remainder  of  Morton's  spetrt 
after  this  line,  is  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

i  The  dole  of  blows,—]  The  dealing,  the  distribution  of  blevi. 

k  You  were  advis'd, — ]  You  were  aware. 

1  Capable—]    That  is,   susceptible,   sensibU.     "Alonffst  tkc 

Salupin  or  Alver  paved  way  of  heaven,  conducted  into  tbe  p^ 
all  of  the  gods,  Mercury  sprinkled  me  with  water,  which  ntf* 
me  capable  of  their  divine  presence."—  GnEEV&'s  Orpharien,  ^*> 
1599,  p.  7.    See  note  (*>),  p.  297. 
m  Where  most  toAte—}  Mott  trqfic.  See  note  (c),  p.  473. 
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'Tib  more  than  time :  and,  my  most  noble 
lord, 

I  hear  for  certain,  and  do*  speak  the  truth,* 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up, 
With  well-appointed  powers ;  he  is  a  man, 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps. 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  same  word,  r^ellion^  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions  ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond  :  but  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 
Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  foUow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones ; 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  caase ; 
Telb  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbi-oke ; 
And  more  and  less,^  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

NoBTH.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak 
truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me  ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge : 
Get  posts,  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed ; 
Never  so  few,  andf  never  yet  more  need. 

l£xeutU, 


SCENE  II.— London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sib  John  Falstaff,  wUh  his  Page  hearing 
his  sword  and  buckler, 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor 
to  my  water  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water:  but,  for  the  party  that  owed  it, 
he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me.  The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay, 
man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to 
laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on 
me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 


(•)  Quarto,  dare,  (t)  Pir»t  folio,  nor. 

<^  And  do  ipeak  the  truth, ]  Here,  again,  the  quarto  omiti 

what  foUowi  of  Morton's  speech. 

b  More  and  leu,—]  That  ii,  great  and  small.  80  In  "  Henry 
IV."  Part  I.  Act  IV.  8c.  S  :— 

'*  The  more  and  leu  came  in  with  cap  and  knee." 

c  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate—]  An  agate  itone  waa 
ftequently  cut  to  represent  the  human  form,  and  waa  occasioniilly 
-worn  in  the  hat  by  gallants. 

d  To  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,—]  To  bear  in  hand^  was  to  bnoy 
up.    See  note  (0),  p.  258. 
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that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before 
thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her 
litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my 
service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson 
mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap, 
than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned 
with  an  agate^  till  now :  but  I  will  in-set*  you  neither 
in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send 
you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the 
Juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not 
yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on 
his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his 
face  is  a  face-royal :  God  t  may  finish  it  when  he 
will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet:  he  may  keep  it 
still  asij:  >^  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never 
earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be 
crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his 
father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own 
grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure 

him. Af^Tiat  said  master  Dombledon  about  the 

satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  my  §  slops  ? 

Paor.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  dian  Bardolph:  he  would  not 
take  his  bond  and  yours ;  he  liked*  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton! 
pray  God  I  i  his  tongue  be  hotter! — A  whoreson 
Achitophel !  a  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave !  to 
bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,*^  and  then  stand  upon 
security! — The  whoreson  smooth-pates  do  now 
wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys 
at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with 
them  in  honest  taking  up,*  then  they  must  stand 
upon — tecuriiy.  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put 
ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with — 
security,  I  looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two 
and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight, 
and  he  sends  me — security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in 
security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and 
the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it ;  and 
yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him. — Where's- Bardolph? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me 
a  horse  in  Smithfield :  anil  I  could  get  me  but  **  a 
wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and 
wived.' 


(•)  First  folio,  Met.  (f )  First  folio.  Heaven. 

(})  Old  text,  at.  ())  Firvt  folio  omits,  my. 

(I)  First  folio,  may.  (f )  First  folio,  if. 

(••)  First  folio  omiu,  but. 

•  Ifaman  is  thorough  withtkem  in  honest  talcing  up,—]  Falstaff 
appears  to  mean  if  a  man  is  resolute  with  them  to  have  honest 
gooda  dealt  to  him. 

f  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived.]  Alluding  to  a  proverb 
often  quoted  by  the  old  writers  :  "Who  goes  to  Westminster  for 
a  wife,  to  St.  Paul's  for  a  man,  and  to  Smithfield  for  a  horse,  may 
meet  with  a  queane,  a  luiave,  and  a  Jade." 

P  P 


Entei'  the  Lord  Chief   Justice/^)   and  an 
Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Attkn.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery  ? 

Attkn.  He,  my  lord :  ^^ut  he  hath  since  done 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury:  and,  as  I  hear,  is 
now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of 
Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.  Wliat,  to  York  ?  Call  him  back 
again. 

Attkn.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is 
deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of 
any  thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  ;  I 
must  speak  with  him. 


Atten.  Sir  John,- 


A  You  bunt-counter,— 1  A  quibble  may  have  b?en    intended 
on  the  cant  term  kuiU-counter  for  a  thcrifTii  omcer,and  the  fault 
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Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg^ !  Is 
there  not  wars  ?  Is  there  not  employment  ?  Dodi 
not  the  king  lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  * 
soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  anj  aide 
but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on 
the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of 
rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership 
aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat  (2)  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  m^ 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  yoiu:  throat,  if  you  say 
I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so!  I  Uy 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me  !  If  thou  get'st  anv 
leave  of  me,  hang  me  ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thon 
wert  better  be  hanged  :  you  hunt-counter,*  hence ! 
avannt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you, 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  yon. 


(*)  Pir»t  folio,  Irani. 

of  a  hound  in  turning  and  following  the  tcent  the  way  the 
haa  come. 


ACT   L] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[LCE5E   II. 


Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God*  give  jour  lordship 
good  time  of  daj.  I  am  glad  to  see  jour  lordsb'p 
abroad :  I  heard  saj,  jour  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope,  your  lordship  goes  abroad  bj  advice.  Your 
loidship,  though  not  clean  past  jour  jouth,  hath 
jet  some  smack  of  age  in  jou,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time ;  and  I  most  humbl  j  beseech  jour 
lordship,  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  jour  health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  forf  jou  before 
jour  expedition  to  Shrewsburj. 

Fal.  An'tt  please  jour  lordship,  I  hear,  his 
majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales'. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majestj : — ^jou 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  jou. 

Fal.  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexj. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him  !  I  praj, 
let  me  speak  with  jou. 

Fal.  This  apoplexj  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargj,  an't  please  jour  lordship;  a  kind  of 
sleeping  in  the  blood,^  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  jou  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  it  original  fix>m  much  grief;  from 
studj,  and  perturbation  of  the  bitun  :  I  have  read 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think,  jou  are  fallen  into  the 
disease  ;  for  jou  hear  not  what  I  saj  to  jon. 

Fal.  Verj  well,  mj  lord,  verj  well :  rather,  an't 
please  jou,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the 
maladj  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  jou  bj  the  heels,  would 
amend  the  attention  of  jour  ears  ;  and  I  care  not, 
if  I  do  become  §  jour  phjRician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty;  but 
how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your 
prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a 
sci-uple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak 
with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned 
counsel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not 
come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you 
live  in  great  infamy. 


(•)  Ftrxt  folio  omits,  God. 
(I)  Pint  folio, // tl. 


(t)  Pint  folio  omits, /or. 
(f )  First  folio,  if  I  b*. 


»  An't  please  your  lord«hip:  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,—] 
Fo  the  quarto,  for  which  the  folio  reads  only,  "a  sleeping  of  the 
blood." 

b  The  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog.]  A  supposed 
allusion  to  a  fat  blind  beggar,  well  known  at  the  time,  who  was 
led  by  his  dog. 

e  Your  ill  angel  is  Vght:]  The  Chief  Justice  means  evil  genim* ; 
FaUtaff  evades  the  application  by  alluding  to  the  coin  called 
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Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot 
live  in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  ai*©  very  slender,  and 
your  waste  is*  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am 
the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my 
dog.»» 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound ;  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsburj  hath  a 
little  gilded  over  jour  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill : 
JOU  maj  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  jour  quiet 
o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fal.  Mj  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so : 
wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a 
fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  jou  are  as  a  candle,  the 
better  part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  a  wassel  candle,  mj  lord  ;  all  tallow  :  if 
I  did  saj  of  wax,  mj  growth  would  approve  the 
truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  jour 
face,  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravitj. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravj,  gravj,  gravj. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  joung  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  f  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  mj  lord  ;  jour  ill  angel  is  light  ;* 
but,  I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me 
without  weighing;  and  jet,  in  some  respects,  V 
grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell  :^  Virtue  is  of  si 
little  regard  in  these  costar-mongers'  times  ^,  that 
true  valour  is  turned  bear-herd:  pregnancj*  is  made 
f^  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving 
reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man, 
as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not 
worth  a  gooseberrj.  You,  that  are  old,  consider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  joung;  jou 
measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness 
of  jour  galls :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of 
our  jouth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  jou  set  down  3'oiu:  name  in  the 
scroll  of  jouth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all 
the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  jou  not  a  moist  eje  ? 
a  drj  hand  ?  a  jellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a 
decreasing  leg?  an  increasing  bellj?  Is  not  your 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  it.  (f)  First  folio,  eviL 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  tiwut. 

an  angels  which  was  frequently  made  light  enough  by  the  piooest 
of  clipping. 

d  I  cannot  tell:]  This  phrase  usually  signifies,  as  Oilfbrd  has 
shown,  no  more  than,  /  eannol  tell  what  to  think  ofit^  or  /  ennnot 
oceount  for  it :  but,  in  the  present  insUnce.  the  interpretation 
assigned  to  it  by  Johnson,  "I  cannot  be  taken;  I  cannot  paat 
current,"  seems  preferHble. 

•  Pregnancy—]  That  is,  Ready  wit. 
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[SCEXB  in 


voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ?  your  chin  double  ?* 
your  wit  single  ?•  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity ;  and  will  you  yetf  c^i  yourself 
young  ?  Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afkernoon,J:  with  a  white  head,  and 
something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have 
lost  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of  anthems.  To 
approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is, 
I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding ; 
and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand 
marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at 
him.  For  the  box  of  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave 
you, — ^he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took 
it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it ; 
and  the  young  lion  repents ;  marry,  not  in  ashes, 
and  sackcloth  ;  but  in  new  silk,  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  Go(l§  send  the  princo  a 
better  companion ! 

Fal.  God§  send  the  companion  a  better 
prince !  I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  3'ou  and 
prince  HaiTy:  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord 
John  of  Lancaster,  against  the  archbishop,  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  ||  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for 
it.  But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady 
peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot 
day ;  for,  by  the  Lord,!  I  take  but  two  shirts  out 
with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  : 
if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an**  I  brandish  anything  but 
my  bottle,  would  I  might  pever  spit  white 
again.^  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can 
peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it. 
Well,  I  cannot  last  ever;*  but  it  was  always 
yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have 
a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  ye 
will  needs  say,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should 
give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were 
not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were 
better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be 
scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and 
Godtt  bless  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound,  to  fui-nish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  arc 
too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.**  Fare  you  well. 
Commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[EaceuM  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

(•)  Pint  folio  omiti,  yovr  ekin  double,     (t)  First  folio  omits,  yet. 
(I)  First  folio  omits,  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
(1)  First  folio,  Heaven.  (||)  First  folio,  Yee. 

(If)  First  folio  omits,  by  the  Lord,  and  inserts,  if. 
(«•)  First  folio,  if.  (ft)  First  folio,  Heaven. 

*  Your  wit  single  f]  Single  meant  timpte,  tilly,  wfak. 

^  Never  spit  white  again.]  Steevens  interprets  thi«  "never  have 
my  stomach  inflamed  again  with  liquor."  Mr.  Collier  thinks  the 
expression  "  may  have  reference  to  his  exertions  and  wounds  in 
the  expected  conflicts,  which  might  compel  him  to  spit  blood." 
The  meaning  is  simply,  may  I  never  be  thirsty  again,  want  of 
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Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.* 
— ^A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  coret* 
ousness,  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and 
lechery :  but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  poi 
pinches  the  other ;  and  so  both  the  degrees  prereat' 
my  curses. — Boy  ! 

Page.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purSe:  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. — 
Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster  ;  this 
to  the  prince  ;  tliis  to  the  earl  of  A\'estnioreland ; 
and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  hare 
weckl}'  sworn  to  many  since  I  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  my  chin  :  about  it ;  you  know  whei^ 
to  find  me.  [Exit  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout ! 
or,  a  gout  of  this  pox !  for  the  one  or  the  other 
plays  the  rogue  with  my  gi*eat  toe.  'Tis  no 
matter,  if  I  do  halt;  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more 
reasonable.  A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any- 
thing ;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.     \^Exit, 


SCENE  III.— York.     A  Eoom  in  the 
Archbishop*^  Palace, 

Enter  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lordt 
Hastings,  Mowbray,  and  Babdolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,*  and 
know  oiu*  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  al), 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes : — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

MowB.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arm;* ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  oursolTes, 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.   The    question     then,    lord    Hastings, 
Btandeth  thus ; — 


(•)  Pint  folio,  i 

drink  being  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  making  people  m«« 
white.  Thus  Soungius  in  Massinger's  "  Virgin  Martyr/*  Act  HI. 
Sc.  S : — "  Had  I  been  a  pagan  still,  I  should  not  hare  «mI  mkVt% 
for  want  of  drink." 

c  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever;]  Falstaff's  speech  ends  bei«i]i  tiM 
folio,  1623. 

d  You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.]  The  same  pan  is  xnet 
with  in  "  Love's  Labour 's  Loftt."  See  note  («),  p.  56. 

•  A  three-man  beetle.  J  An  implement  made  of  wood,  and  having 
two  long  handles  and  a  short  one,  which  was  used  for  driving  pikt. 

'  Prevent—]  L  e.  AnUcipat€t  cwm  before. 


"NMu'ther  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland  ? 

Hast.  With  him  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry  there  'a  the  point ; 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far,* 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand : 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incei-tain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Abch.  'Tis   very   true,    lord    Bardolph ;    for, 
indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  *  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord  ;  who  lin'd  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  in  t  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts  : 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 


(*)  Quarto,  cause. 


(t)  First  folio,  with. 


A  We  should  not  step  too  far,—]  The  remainder  of  this  speech 
Is  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

b  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war  ;— 
•  •  •  •  « 

That  f^o»ts  will  bite  them.]  In  this  opening  clause  of  Lord 
Bardolph's  speech,  something  has  aiparently  been  lost  or  mis- 
printed ;  and  as  the  passage  only  occurs  in  the  folio,  the  omission 
or  error,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  irremediable. 

c  At  least,—]   Capell  proposed,  and  we  think  Judiciously,  to 
read,  at  la*t. 


To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war, 
Indeed  the  instant  action  :  a  cause  on  foot, 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  aa  despair, 
That  frosta  will  bite  them.**     When  we  mean  to 

build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,®  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;^  or  else, 


-  know  our  own  estate, 


How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;] 
Mr.  Collier's  Annotator,  frnm  not  ri^flecting  that  hi*  was  in  Shake* 
speare's  time  neuter  as  well  as  masculine,  and  tliat  in  thi«  passage 
it  does  duty  as  itt^  has  gone  to  the  extreme  length  of  mterpo- 
lating  a  new  line;  reading . — 

" Know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  un<^ergo. 

J  cartful  leader  tt  ma  vhat  force  he  brings 

To  weigh  againbt  his  opposite." 

The  onlv  slteration  required  is  to  read  **Jnd  weigh,'*  instead  of 
"  To  weigh,"  in  the  l|ut  line, 
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ACT  I.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[eCESB  III. 


We  fortify  in  paper,*  and  in  figures, 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men  : 
Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  huild  it ;  who,  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  feir 
birth) 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation  ; 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  witli  the  king. 

Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more  ;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads  ;  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  peiforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us  :  so  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffei-s  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Abch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 

Baed.  WTio,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  foi-ces 
hither? 

Hast.  The  duke   of   Lancaster,   and    West- 
moreland : 


K  We  Tortify  in  paper,—]  In  the  quarto,  the  Hpeech  or  Bardolph 
Vegiim  here,  the  previous  lines  being  omitied. 


Against  the  Welsh,  himself,  and  Harry  MoniiMHitfa : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on  ;** 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsiu^ 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolin^brokc, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgoi^ge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Bichard ; 
And  now  tbqu  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in    tlieso 

times  ? 
They  that,  when  Hicliard  liv'd,  would  have  him 

die, 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  gi-avo  : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
AMien  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  0  earth,  yield  us  thai  Ling  again^ 
And  take  thou  this  !  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst  I 
Past,  and  to   come,  seem   best ;  things   present, 

worst. 
MowB.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set 

on? 
Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids, 

be  gone.  {^Exeunt, 


b  Arch.  Let  us  on ;]  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  quarto. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— London.     A  Street. 


Enter  Hostess;  Fang,  and  Am  Boj,  vnth  her; 
and  Snare  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the 
action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  "Wliere's  your  yeoman?*  Is  it  a  lusty 
yeoman?  will  a'*  stand  to't? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  Lord,  t  ay  ;  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea, J  good  master  Snare;  I  have  en- 
tered him  and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our 
lives,  for  §  he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he 
stabbed  me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most 


(•)  Pint  folio,  he. 

(t)  Pint  folio  omits,  0  Lord. 

iX)  Pint  folio,  ^f. 


(!)  Tint  folio  omits,  for. 


Wker^i  pour  yeoman  f]  The   follower  of  a  seijeant  of  the 


beastly :  in  good  faith,*  he  cares  not  what  mischief 
he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like 
any  devil ;  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for 
his  thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  t  1  but  fist  him  once ;  an  t  a'  come 
but  within  my  vice ; 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  J  his  going ;  I  warrant 
you,  §  he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score. — 
Good  master  Fang,  hold  him  sure : — good  master 
Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  A'  comes  continuantly 
to  Pye-comer,  (saving  your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a 
saddle ;  and  he  is  indited  to  dinner  to  the  lubbar's 
head  in  Lumbert  ||  street,  to  master  Smooth's  the 
silkman :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered,  and 
my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  inyoodfailk. 

(t)  First  folio,  //.  (J)  First  folio,  with. 

(!)  First  folio  omits,  pou.  (||)  First  folio,  Lombard. 

mace,  or  as  we  now  term  him,  sherilTs  officer,  was  ealled  i 
Jeant's  yeoman. 
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ACT  n.] 


KDra  UKNKY  THE  FOUETH. 


Imnight  m  to  Us  anewer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a 
long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear :  and  I 
have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  hare  been 
fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  fitnn  this 
day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  Bhame  to  be  thought 
on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing ;  nnlesa 
a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to 
bear  every  knave's  wrong.  Yonder  he  comes ; 
and  that  arrant  malmsey-nope  knave,*  Bardolph, 
with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices,  master 
Fang,  and  master  Snare ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Enter  Sm  Joh:^  Falstapf,  Page,  and 
Bardolph. 

Fal.  How  now?  whose  mare's  dead?  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of 
mistress  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph  ;  cut 
me  off  the  villain's  head  ;  throw  the  quean  in  the 
channel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel?  I'll  throw 
thee  in  the  channel.*  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou? 
thou  bastardly  rogue  ! — Murder,  murder !  O  thou 
honey-suckle  villain  !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers, 
and  the  king's !  O  thou  honey-seed  rogue  !  **  thou 
art  A  honey-seed ;  a  man-queller,*'  and  a  woman- 
quellcr. 

Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fano.  a  rescue !  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two.* — 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  do, 
do,  thou  rogue !  do,  thou  hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian ;  you 
fustilarian  !  I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 


Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What  is  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace 
here,  ho ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseech 
you  stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,  sir  John  ?  what,  are  you 

brawling  here  ?  [business  ? 

Doth  this  become  your   place,  your  time,  and 

You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 

Stand  from  him,  fellow;  wherefore  hang'st  upon 

him? 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  knate. 

»  I'll  throw  tke0  in  the  channel.]  The  folio  retds,  FU  throw 
thee  tkrre. 

b  Honey-«uckle  villain ! . . . .  honey-seed  rogue  I]  Onr  hostess 
means,  homieidal^  and  homieidt. 

0  Man«4)ueller,— J    An  old  word  for  manslayer  or  murderer. 

d  Bring  a  rttcu^  or  two.— Thou  wo't,  ftc]  The  folio  reading  is, 


Horr.  O  my  moat  worshipfbl  lorl  an*t  {Im 
your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastdietp.  ai 
he  is  arrestt  d  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Jcbt.  For  idiat  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  krd;  it'i 
ibr  all,  all  I  hare  :  he  hath  eat«n  me  oat  of  hooK 
and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  sab^tanoe  intotk 
fat  belly  of  his: — ^bot  I  will  have  some  of  hotf 
again,  or  I'll  ride  thee  o' nights,  like  the  mm. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  i 
I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John?  Fk 
what  ♦  man  of  good  temper  would  endore  tin 
tempest  of  exclamation  ?    Are  you  not  ashamed  lo 
enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  «■» 
by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  tLit  I  ow 
thee? 

Host.  Marry  if  thou  wcrt  an  honest  roan.thp^ 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  npoe 
a  parcel -gilt  goblet,*  sitting  in  my  Dolphin  cham- 
ber, at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  npont 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  liking  X  his  father  to  a  singing- 
man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  b 
I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make 
me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it?  IW 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  ia 
then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly?  coming  in  to 
borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she  had* 
good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  deaiet* 
eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  wis 
gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  » 
familiarity  §  with  such  poor  people ;  saying,  that 
ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And  did* 
thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirtj 
shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath ;  dcnj 
it,  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  w^^ 
says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  n 
like  you :  she  hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the 
truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  fa 
these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I  maj  have 
redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  weD  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  tne 
cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  bro*i 
nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  moff 
than  impudent  sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  n« 
from  a  level  consideration  ;  you  have,  as  it  i^p»i* 


(•)  First  fblio  Inserts,  a. 

(I)  First  folio,  Hk'ning. 

({)  First  folio,  no  mort  famUiar, 


(t)  First  foUo,M. 


"  Bring  a  rescue.    Thorn  wilt  not  t    Tkom  wili  mot  f  do.  do,"  ae. 
•  Parcel-gilt  0oa/«<,~]  ••  PorcH^iUmnwn^  what  is  nowcslWiJ 
artists  par^gih,  that  is,  where  part  of  the  work  is  gilt,  sad  |W 
left  plain,  or  ungilded."— Malomb. 


to  me,  •  practised  upon  the  easy -yielding  spirit  of 
this  woman,  and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in 
purse  and  person. 

Host.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace  : — Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done 
with  ♦  her  ;  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling 
money,  and  the  other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap** 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  im- 
pudent sauciness:  if  a  man  will  makef  court'sy, 
and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord, 
my  J  humble  duty  remembered,  I  will  not  be  your 
suitor ;  I  say  to  you,  I  do  §  desire  deliverance  from 
these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment  in  the 
king's  affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  with. 
(t)  First  folio,  yoMr. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  makg. 
(!)  First  folio  omits,  do. 


*  You  hare,  as  it  appears  to  me,  &e.]  So  the  quarto.  In  the 
folio,  we  read  only,  "  I  know  you  have  practised  upon  the  easy- 
yielding  epirit  of  thU  woman. " 


wrong :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,* 
and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.    \_Taking  her  aside, 

Enter  Go  web. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  master  Gower ;  what  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry,   prince 
of  Wales, 
Ai*e  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman ; 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman ;  come,  no  more 
words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I 
must  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the 
tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers. 


b  This  sneap— ]    Sneap,  Icelandic,  «ff«ipa— contumelia,  eon-  . 
▼itium,  a  cheek,  tareasm,  get-down. 

0  In  the  eflfectof  your  reputation,— ]  '*That  is,**  Johnson  says, 
"in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  reputation;"  rather,  perhaps.  In 
the  peril  of  your  reputation. 


,\ 


Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and 
for  thj  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story 
of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water- 
work  ,(1)  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings, 
and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten 
pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an  ♦  it  were  not  for 
thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench  in 
England .  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  'draw  thy  action . 
Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me ; 
dost  not  know  me  ?  t  Come,  come,  J  I  know  thou 
wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host.  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i*  faith  I  am  §  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  in 
good  cai-nest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  I'll  make  other  shift :  you  '11 
be  a  fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn 
my  gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper:  you'll 
pay  me  all  together  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  if.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  dost  not  know  mt  f 

(1)  First  folio,  eomt;  once  only. 

{%)  First  folio  omits,  Vjaitk,  and,  am. 
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Fal.  Will  I  Hve  ?— Go,  with  her,  with  her ;  [/• 
Bardolph.J  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  job 
at  supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words ;  let's  hare  her. 

[^Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and  Boy. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  ♦  news. 

Fal.  Wliat's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Cn.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gow.  At  Basingstoke/  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well :  what  is  the 
news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow.  No:  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundmi 
horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  fix)m  Wales,  mj 
noble  lord  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  MtUr. 

*  Ai  Basingstoke,  my  lord.'\   The  quarto  make*  a  Indkivu 
mistake  here,  by  reading  BitHng$gaU  instead  of  Basingstoke 


ACT  II.] 


KING  HENEY  THE  FOURTH. 


[bceve  ir. 


Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  pre- 
sentlj:  Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master 
Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord  I 

Ch.  Just.  ^Vhat's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with 
me  to  dinner  ? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  hero :  I 
thank  you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
heing  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  *  as 
you  go. 

Fal.  "Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  hecome  me  not, 
lie  was  a  fool  tliat  taught  them  me. — ^This  is  the 
right  fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so 
)>art  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  I  thou  art 
a  great  fool.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE   II.— The  same.     Another  Street 
Enter  Pbinck  Henry  and  Poins.* 

P.  IIkn.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

PoiNs.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought, 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high 
hlood. 

P.  Hkn.  'Faith, t  it  does  me;  though  it  dis- 
colours the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me,  to  desire 
'       small  hcer  ? 

PoTNS.  Wliy,  a  prince  should  not  he  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  rememher  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got :  for,  hy  my  J  troth,  1  do  now  remem- 
her the  poor  creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed, 
these  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love 
with  my  greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me, 
to  remember  thy  name  ?  or  to  know  thy  face  to- 
mori'ow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk 
stockings  thou  hast;  viz.  these,  and  those  that 
were  thy  peach-coloured  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the 
inventory  of  thy  shii-ts;  as,  one  for  supei-fluity, 
and  one  other  for  use  ? — but  that,  the  tennis-court 
keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of 
linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepest  §  not  racket 


(•)  Pint  folio,  coHntriet. 
(t)  First  folio,  in. 


(t)  Pint  folio  omits.  *  Faith 
(!)  First  folio,  kept'tt. 


*  And  Point.]  The  stafre  direction  in  tlie  qoarto  is,  "  Enter  tkt 
prince,  Poynes,  sir  John  Rustel,  wiik  other.'* 

^  And  God  knowt,  ftc]  The  remainder  of  the  speech  is 
omitted  in  the  folio»  hmring  been  strack  out,  most  probably  by 


there ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  because 
the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a  shift  to 
eat  up  thy  holland:  and  God  knows,  ^  whether 
those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen,  shall 
inherit  his  kingdom :  but  the  midwives  say,  the 
children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world 
inci'cases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened. 

PoiNS.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  ?  Tell  me,  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathei's 
being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ?  * 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 

PoiNS.  Yes ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

PoiNS.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  wiU  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  ♦  I  tell  thee, — ^it  is  not  meet 
that  I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick  :  albeit 
I  could  tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  fnend,)  I  could  be  sad, 
and  sad  indeed  too. 

PoiNS.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,t  thou  thinkest  me  as 
far  in  the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for 
obduracy  and  persistency :  let  the  end  \xj  the 
man.  But  I  tell  thee, — my  heart  bleeds  inwardly, 
that  my  father  is  so  sick :  and  keeping  such  vile 
company  as  thou  art,  hath  in  reason  taken  from 
me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me,  if  I 
should  weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely 
hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought :  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks  ;  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps 
the  roadway  better  than  thine :  every  man  would 
think  me  an  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites 
your  most  worshipful  thought,  to  think  so  ? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd, 
and  so  much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoke  on,i  I 
can  hoar  it  with  mine  own  eara :  the  worst  that 
tliey  can  sa}'  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother, 
and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  and 
those  two  things  I  confess  I  cannot  help.  Look, 
look,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  Whu.  (t)  Pirst  folio  omits,  By  thU  hand. 

iX)  First  folio,  Nay,  I  am  welt  tpoken  of. 

the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

e  Their  fathert  being  §o  rick  a*  ponre  at  this  time  l«f]  80 
the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,  **  their  fkthers  l§in$  so  sick,  as 
yours  is." 
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ACT  It.] 


KINO  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


D 


had  him  from  me  Christian ;    and  look  *  if  the 
fiit  villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 


Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Babo.  God  t  save  jour  grace  I 

P.  Hkn.  And  jours,  roost  nohle  Bardolph ! 

Babd.  Come,  jou  virtuous  J^  ass,  [To  the  Page.] 
you  hashfiil  fool,  must  jou  he  hlushing?  wherefore 
hlush  JOU  now  ?  What  a  maidenlj  man-at-arms 
are  vou  hocome?  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a 
pottle-pot's  maidenhead  ?  • 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  mj  lord,  through 
a  red  lattice,(2)  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his 
face  from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  ejes ; 
and  methought  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale- 
wife's  new  petticoat,  and  j)eeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boj  profited  ? 

Babd.  Awaj,  jou  whoreson  upright  rahbit, 
awaj! 

Page.  Awaj,  jou  rascallj  Althea's  dream, 
awaj ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boj :  what  dream,  boj  ? 

Page.  Marrj,  mj  lord,  Althea  dreamed  **  she 
was  delivered  of  a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I  call 
him  her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  a  crown's  worth  of  good  interpre- 
tation.— There  it  is,  boj.  [Give*  him  money, 

PoiNS.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve 
thee. 

Babd.  An  §  jou  do  not  make  him  be  hanged 
among  jou,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong.  || 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  th j  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Babd.  Well,  mj  good  lord.  He  heard  of  jour 
grace's  coming  to  town  ;  there's  a  letter  for  jou. 

PoiNS.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And 
how  doth  the  martlemas,*  jour  master  ? 

Babd.  In  bodilj  health,  sir. 

PoiNS.  Marrj,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phjsi- 
cian :  but  that  moves  not  him ;  though  that  be  sick, 
it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar 
with  me  as  mj  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place,  for 
look  JOU  how  11  he  writes. 

PoiNS.  [Reads.']  John  Fdlstaff,  knight, 

Everj  man  must  know  that,  aa  oft  as  he  hath 


(•)  Firtt  folio,  $ee. 

It)  YXxtXtoWo,  pernicious, 

(yj  First  folio,  be  wrong'd. 


(f )  Firtt  folio  omits,  God. 

iS)  First  folio. //. 

(i)  Pint  folio  oraita,  how. 


*  Pottle-pot's  maidenhead?]    In  the  old  editions,  this  speech  is 

gyen  to  Feins.    Theobald,  with  more  propiiety,  assigned  it  to 
■rdolph. 

b  Althea  dreamed^]   The  page  confounds  the  flre-hrand  upon 

which  depended  the  life  of   Althea's  son,  Meleager.  with  the 

imaginary  torch  which  Hecuba,  when  pregnant  of  Paris,  dreamed 

•he  brought  into  the  world. 

«  The  martlemas,  pour  ma$ter  f]   Martlemas,  correctly  Martin- 
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occasion  to  name  himself.  Eren  like  tlioee  tbi 
are  kin  to  the  king;  for  tbej  nerer  prick  ib^ 
finger,  but  thej  saj.  There  is  some  of  the  h^p 
blood  spilt.  How  comes  that  f  says  he,  that  Uk?* 
upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  answer  is  9S  r»:r 
as  a  borrowed  cap ;  /  am  the  ling^s  poor  cowt, 
sir. 

P.  Hen.  Xaj,  thej  will  be  kin  to  tw,  bat  tigy 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.    But  to  the  letter: — 

Poms.*  Sir  John  FaUtaff^  knight^  to  the  90%: 
the  king,  nearest  his  father,  Harty  prince  tj 
Wales,  greeting. — AiN'hj,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

PoiNS.  /  will  imitate  the  honouTethie  Jiom^u 
in  brevity: — sure  he  means  brevity  in  brearL 
short-winded. — /  commend  me  to  thee^  I  eomme% 
thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  fcuHilitn-  r.?i 
Poins ;  for  he  mit%ises  thy  favours  at>  ntvdl,  ths 
he  swears,  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Xdl. 
Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  matfUj  and  so  fart- 
well. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  muek  » 
to  say,  as  thou  usest  him,)  J'etcJb  Faldsf, 
with  my  familiars;  John,  ttnfh  my  brothers 
and  sisters;*  and  Sir  JoktSy  ttkh  &'■ 
Furope. 
Mj  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  mskc 
him  eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  bs 
words.  But  do  jou  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  mo^  I 
marrj  jour  sister  ? 

Poins.  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fbrtune!* 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  plaj  the  fools  with  :k 
time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  dwds 
and  mock  us. — Is  jour  master  here  in  Londoo? 

Babd.  Yes,  mj  lord. 

P.  Hen.  WTiere  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  b^- 
feed  m  the  old  frank  ?  ^ 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  mj  lord  ;  in  Kastcheap^ 

P.  Hen.  "WTiat  companj  ? 

Page.  Ephesians,  mj  lord ;  of  the  old  drartL 

P.  Hen.  Sup  anj  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  mj  lord,  but  old  mistress  Qmcklr, 
and  mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  maj  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kiiK^ 
woman  of  mj  master's. 


(•)  First  folio,  sister. 

mass,  fell  about  the  twelfth  of  Novenober,  and  w«a  the  perwd 
when  beef  was  hung  up  fcr  smoking;  whether  FaUtaJfisM 
designated  from  his  resemblance  to  Martlemas  beef,  or  trmi  la 
being  like  "  the  latter  spring,"  is  not  clear. 

d  PoiKs.]  In  the  old  copies  this  foims  part  of  the  Prisce't 
speech. 

•  God  send  Me  irefrcA  no  worse  fortune  I]  The  ftdio  reada,**Jlfsf 
the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune." 

f  The  0I4  &ank  f  j    The  old  stp. 


p.  Hen.  Even  such  kin,  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  bull. — Shall  we  steal  upon  them, 
^ed,  at  supper? 

PoiNS.  1  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;  I  '11  follow 
you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — 
no  word  to  your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  * 
town :  there's  for  your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir, — 1  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  lExeunt  Bardolph 
and  Page.] — This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be 
some  road. 

PoiNs.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way 
between  saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow 
Himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  our- 
selves be  seen  ? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins,  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as*  drawers. 


(♦)  First  folio,  like. 
*  Yet  come  to  town :]  The  folio  ha*,  "  yet  in  town/ 


P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy 
declension !  it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince 
to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transformation !  that  shall 
be  mine:  for,  in  every  thing,  the  pui*pose  must 
weigh  with  the  folly.    Follow  me,  Ned.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Waikworth.     Before  ilie  Caslle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northtmber- 
LAND,  and  Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle 
daughter. 
Give*  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N,  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no 
more : 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 


(*)  Firiit  folio  inserts,  an. 
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ACT  IL] 
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North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  mj  honour   is  at 

pawn ; 
And,  but  mj  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Lady  P.  O,  yet  for  God's*  sake,  go  not  to 

these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  thatf  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endeai^d  to  it  than  now ; 
When    your   own  Percy,  when   my  heart-dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost;  yours,  and  your 

son's. 
For  yours, — the  God  of  heaven*  brighten  it! 
For  his, — ^it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  :  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.^ 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practis'd  not  his  gait : 
And   speaking  thick,*'   which   nature   made    his 

blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tai-dily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him.     So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood, 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
That  fashion'd  others.     And  him, — 0  wondrous 

him ! 
O  miracle  of  men ! — ^him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseoonded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  you  left  him : 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him ;  let  them  alone  ; 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  tolk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 


(•)  Fint  folio,  Heaven's. 


(t)  First  folio.  i0*«ff. 


ft  The  Ood  of  heaven  bright  n  H!]  So  the  quarto.    The  folio 
reading  is,  ma>tk€awtnly  glori  brighten  it. 

b  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.]  This  con- 
cludes the  speech  in  the  qusrto. 

c  And  tpraking  thick.—]    That  is,  speaking  rapidly.    Thus, 
in  "  Cymbollne,**  Act  III,  8c.  2  :— 

" say,  and  tutak  thick. 

Lovers  eounsellor  should  flU  the  bores  of  heaxing." 
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Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotkid, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Ladt  p.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  i 
the  king, 
Tlien  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  cor  lore. 
First  let  them  try  themselves :  so  did  your  «»; 
He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  hearea. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

NoBTH.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me :  'tis  wic. 
my  mind. 
As  with  the  tide  swelPd  up  unto  his  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  waj. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 

But  many  thousand  roasuns  hold  me  back : 

I  will  rosolve  for  Scotland ;  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  B(*r> 
Head  Tavern,  in  Easteheap. 

Enter  tvoo  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil*  hast  thou  brongiiJ 
there  ?  apple- Johns  ?  thou  knowest  sir  John 
cannot  endure  an  apple-John.* 

2  Draw.  Mass,t  thou  say'st  true.  The  prin^ 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Jolms  before  him,  •» 
told  him,  there  were  five  more  sir  Johns:  aw. 
putting  off  his  hat,  said,  I  will  now  take  my  l'^ 
of  these  six  dry,  round,  old^  withered  hil^^ 
It  angered  him  to  the  heart ;  but  he  hath  forg^ 
that. 

1  Draw.  Why  tlien,  cover,  and  set  them  ^^' 
and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  nois*'- 
mistress  Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  mo* 
Dispatch.  The  room  where  they  supped,  is  ^* 
hot;  they'll  come  in  straight/ 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince.  «» 
master  Poins  anon  :  and  they  will  put  on  tvo  « 
our  jerkins,  and  aprons ;  and  sir  John  must  a^ 
know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 


(• )  First  folio  omits,  the  ieviL       ( t)  First  folio  omits,  M» 

*  An  apple-John.]   An  apple  which  may  be  kept  ^***'"*''^e 
injury  for  a  couple  of  years,  out,  after  some  time,  appg^*?  ^ 
shrunk  and  dried  up.    The  French  call  it  detuc-^ini,  *>•«""• 
this  country  formeTly,  it  was  corruptly  known  as  dnu^^-  ^ 

•  Sneak's  noi^e:]  "  A  noise  of  musicians'*  •ijfnifi™  ■  JJJ 
or  company  of  them.  Sneak  was  probably  a  Jocular  Dsm*  «Fr^ 
to  the  leader  of  an  itinerant  "  noise.'*  ^^«g 

f  Dispatch.    The  room  where  they  supped,  la  too  hoi;  w^ 
come  in  straight.]  The  C»lio  omits  this  passage. 


1  Draw.  By  the  mass,*  here  will  be  old  litis  :* 
it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Dbaw.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

[Exit, 


Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tkab-shket. 

Host.  I'faith,t  sweet  heart,  methinks  now  you 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality :  your  pulsidge 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire ;  and 
your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose 
in  good  truth,  la  !  J  But,  i'faith,t  you  have  drunk 
too  much  canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere 
one  §  can  say, — what's  this  ?  How  do  you  now  ? 

Doll.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem  ! 

Host.  Why,  that's ||  well  said;  a  good  heart's 
worth  gold,     Look^  here  comes  sir  John. 


(•)  Hnt  folio  omits,  Dy  the  nuu*.      (f)  First  foUo  omits,  I'/aith. 

(I)  First  folio  omiu,  in  good  trMlk,  la ! 

( § )  First  folio,  we,  ( [| )  First  folio,  wa$  well. 

*  Here  will  AeoMutls:]  Old  utie  U,  rare  fun.  Old  here  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  augmentative.  Utis,  according  to  Skinner, 
from  the  French,  hmit.  mean  ,  a  merry  festival;  properly,  the 
oetai^,  huit,  octo,  of  a  saint's  day. 

»»  A  calmr]     A  qualm. 
Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owcbes  :~]    A  fragment  of  an 


Enter  Falstafp,  tinging, 

Fal.  Wlien  Arthur  fird  in  court — Empty  the 
Jordan. — And  was  a  worths/  king :  {S)  [Exit 
Drawer.]  How  now,  Misti-ess  Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :**  yea,  and  good  faith.* 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  on  t  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

Doll.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Doll.  I  make  them  !  gluttony  and  diseases 
make  them  ;  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  toj  make  the  gluttony, 
you  help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of 
you,  Doll,  we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  poor 
virtue,  grant  that. 

Doll.  Ay,  marry ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  Tour  brooches,  pearls^  and  owches  ;* — ^for 


(•)  First  folio,  ttenco,d  sooth.  (t)  First  folio,  if, 

(X)  First  folio  omits,  help  to. 

old  ballad,  "The  Boy  and  the  Mantle,'*  which  is  reprinted  In 
Percy's  "Reliquei,"  vol.  III.  p.  401,  Edit.  1812:— 

"  A  kirtle  and  a  mantle. 
This  boy  had  him  upon. 
With  brooches,  rings,  and  owches 
Full  daintUy  bedone." 
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to  serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off^  you  know: 
to  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely, 
and  to  surgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the 
charged  chambers  bravely : 

Doll.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself !  * 

Host.  Why,  this  is  the  old  fashion ;  you 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord : 
you  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two 
dry  toasts ;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's 
confinnities.  WTiat  the  good-year !  one  must 
l)ear,  and  that  must  be  you  :  [To  Doll.]  you  are 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 

Doll.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge 
full  hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  ventm*e 
of  Bordeaux  stuff  in  him  ;  you  have  not  seen  a 
hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be 
friends  with  thee.  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the 
wars ;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or 
no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-ei\ter  Drawer. 

Deaw.  Sir,  ancient  Pistol's**  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Doll.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him 
not  come  hither :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  i-ogue  in 
England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here : 
no,  by  my  faith  ;♦  I  must  live  amongst  my  neigh- 
bours ;  I  '11  no  swaggerers :  I  am  in  good  name 
and  fame  with  the  very  best — Shut  the  door; 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here  !  I  have  not 
lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now  :  shut 
the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John ; 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fwilly,  sir  John,  never  tell  me ; 
your  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors. 
I  was  before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other 
day ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me, — 'twas  no  longer  ago 
than  Wednesday  last,  —  Neiglibour  Quickly, 
says  he ; — master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was 
by  then: — Neighbour  Quickly,  says  he,  receive 
tlwse  that  are  civil ;  for,  saith  he,  you  are  in  an 
ill  name  ; — now  he  said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ; 
for,  «ays  he,  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well 


{*)  First  folio  omits,  no^  by  my  faith, 

*  Doll.  Hang  yourself,  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the 
folio. 

b  Ancient  Pittol—]  In  modern  phrase,  ensign  Pistol.  The 
banner  and  banner  bearer  of  old  vrere  called  ancirn/,  a^t  they  are 
both  now  termed  en$ign. 

c  A  tame  cheater,—]  Cheatfr^  in  old  language,  usually  means 
gameater^  or  cozener:—**  They  call  their  art  by  a  new-fouuU  nume, 
as  cheating,  themselves  cheatort,  and  the  dice  chetert,  borrowing  the 
term  from  among  our  lawyers,  with  whom  all  such  ca:tuals  as  fall 
to  I  he  lord  at  the  holding  of  hU  leets  as  waifes  and  straies,  and 
such  like,  be  called  chete$t  and  are  accustomably  said  to  be 
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thought  on  ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guesii  ysm 
receive:  receive,  says  he,  no  straggering  com- 
panions.  ^There  comes  none  here  ; — ^you  wqiM 

bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said: — no,  I'D  no 
swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess  ;  a  tnae 
cheater,^  he;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gefith 
as  a  puppy  greyhoimd  :  he  will  not  awngger  vi^ 
a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  aoj 
show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

lEacU  Drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  m 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater :  but  I  de 
not  love  swaggering ;  by  my  troth,*  1  am  the  worn, 
when  one  says — swagger  :  feel,  masters,  how  1 
shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Doll.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  ant 
'twei*e  an  aspen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swag^ren^ 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

PiST.  GodJ  save  you,  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol, 
I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  diachaigf 
upon  mine  hostess. 

PisT.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with 
two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hanDj 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I  'U  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets: 
I  '11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no 
man's  pleasure,  I. 

PiST.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will 
charge  you. 

Doll.  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  compa- 
nion. AMiat !  you'  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheatin|r* 
lack-linen  mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away ! 
I  am  meat  for  your  master. 

PisT.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Doll.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  yoa  filthy 
bung,  away  !  by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in 
your  mouldy  chaps,  an  §  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle 
with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal  !  yoa 
basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! — Since  when,  I 
pray  you,  sir  ? — WTiat !  with  two  points  on  roar 
shoulder  ?  much  !  * 

PiST.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol ;  ||  I  would  not  hare  too 


(t)  Firat  folio,  ^«. 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  ft  7  my  troth. 

(t)  first  folio  omits,  God,  ( ( )  First  folio^  ^. 

(!])  First  folio  omits  this  spee.:h. 

escheted  to  the  lord's  use."— Mihil  Muiicrauyce*  hU  Pmcmisi| 
of  the  art  of  Cheating  in  False  Dpee  Play.  Tame  cheater,  hov^ 
ever,  in  the  sense  of  a  craven  bird  of  some  kind,  was  undoabttdlf 
a  cant  phrase  applied  to  a  petty  rogue.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  *•  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn."  Act  IV.  Sc.  2: — **Yott  aie 
worse  than  simple  widgeons,  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  art  hf 
this  decoy-duck,  this  tame  cheater  " 
d  Much!]  Au  expression  of  supreme  contempt. 


ACT  II.] 


KING  HENRY  THB  FOURTH. 


[SOEirii  IT. 


go  off  here :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company^ 
Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here, 
sweet  captain. 

Doll.  Captun!  thou  abominable  damned  cheater, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called — captain  ?  An* 
captains  were  of  mj  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before 
you  have  earned  them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave ! 
for  what?  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a 
bawdy-house  ? — ^He  a  captain  ?  hang  him,  rogue ! 
he  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes. 
A  captun  !  God's  light !  tiiese  idllains  will  make 
the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  ;* 
which  was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was 
ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Babd.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

PiST.  Not  I:  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bar- 
dolph ; — 
I  could  tear  her : — ^I'll  be  reveng'd  on  her. 

Paob.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

PiST.  I'll  see  her  damned  first  to  Pluto's 
damned  lake ;  by  this  hand  !  f  to  the  mfemal  deep, 
with  X  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook 
and  line,  say  I.  Down!  down,  dogs!  down, 
faitors !  §     Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?  ^ 

Host.  Ch)od  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very 
late,  i'fidth :  ||  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

PiST.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed!  Shall 
pack-horses, 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Ctesars,  %  and  with  Cannibals,* 
And  Trojan  Greeks?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captiun,  these  are  very 
bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow 
^  to  a  brawl  anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs;  give  crowns  like 
pins ;  have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  O'  my  word,  captain,  there's  none  such 
here.  What  the  good-year !  do  you  think,  I  would 
deny  her  ?  for  God's  sake,  ♦♦  be  quiet. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  i/. 
iX)  Pint  folio,  where. 


(t)  Fint  folio  omits,  fty  <U«  hand. 


(f)  First  folio,  fai««. 
( J! ')  First  foUo"  omits,  V faith.      { H )  First  folio,  Caiwr. 
(••)  First  foUo,/iiray. 

»  As  odions  as  the  word  occufiy;]  The  perrersion  of  this  word 
to  the  oiTensiye  sense,  which  a  reference  to  dictionaries  of  the 
period  will  explain,  would  appear  to  have  been  recent  when 
our  author  wrote.  It  has  now  resumed  its  place  as  '*an  ex- 
cellent good  word."  The  folio  omits  the  passage  altogether; 
reading  thus  :— "  A  captaine  ?  These  Villaines  will  make  the  word 
Captaine  odious :  Therefore  Captaines  had  neede  looke  to  it." 

b  Hare  we  not  Hiren  hcref]  Pistol's  rant  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  bombastic  quoutions  stolen  from  the  playhouse.  Thus, 
the  line  above  was  no  doubt  taken  ftom  an  old  play  now  lost,  by 
George  Feele.  called  "  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyxen  the 
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PiST.  Then,  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis.' 
Come,  give's  *  some  sack. 

S^fartuna  me  tormenta,  la  sperdnza  me  contenta,^ 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack; — and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou 
there.  [^Laying  doum  his  tward. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here ;  and  are  et  cetera^B 
nothiug  ? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

PisT.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif :'  what !  we 
have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

Doix.  For  Gt)d's  8ake,t  thrust  him  down  stairs ; 
I  cannot  endure  such  a  fUstian  rascal. 

PiST.  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not 
GhJloway  nags  ? 

Fax..  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove- 
groat  shilling  :(^)  nay,  an  %  he  do  nothing  but 
speak  nothing,  he  shall  be  nothing  here. 

Babd.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

PiST.  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we 

imbrue  ? [Snatching  up  his  sword. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful 

days !  (5) 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! 

Host.  Here 's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Doll.  I  pr'ythee.  Jack,  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  G^t  you  down  staurs.  [Drawing, 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult!  I'll  forswear 
keeping  house,  afore  §  I'U  be  in  these  tirrits  and 

frights.     So;  murder,  I  warrant  now. Alas, 

alas  I  put  up  your  naked  weapons,  put  up  your 
naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Pistol  and  Babdolph. 

Doll.  I  pr'ythee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal  is 
gone.    Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought, 
a'  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Ee-enter  Babdolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 
Babd.  Yea,  sir.     The  rascal 's  drunk :  you  have 
hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 
Fal.  a  rascal !  to  brave  me ! 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  yive  me. 
({)  Pirst  folio,  if. 


(t)  Pirst  folio  omits,  For  Go^i  Mkt. 
({)  Pirst  folio.  A«/orf. 

Pair  Greek; "  as  the  "hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia"  was  bor- 
rowed from  Marlowe's  robustious  drama  of  '*  Tamhurlaine  the 
Great,"  1590:— 

"  Holla,  yt  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
What !  can  you  draw  hut  twenty  miles  a  day  t  *' 
e  Cannihala,— ]  He  means  ffannibaU. 

4  My  fair  CalipoUs.]  Prom  a  line  in  "  The  Battle  of  Alcazar," 
1594,  a  play  Mr.  Dyce  attributes  to  Pee^.e  :— 

"  Peed  then,  and  faint  not,  my  Uii  CalipolSs." 
•  Sifortuna,  ^c]  In  the  original  this  motto  is  corruptly  printed 
ti  forhtn*  me  lormeiile,  tperato  mc  coiil«filo,  perhaps  intentionally, 
f  Neif:]  jye</l8/#<. 


Doll.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  jou  !  Alas 
poor  ape,  how  thou  sweat'st  ?  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  face; — come  on,  you  whoreson  chops: — ^Ah, 
rogue  I  i 'faith,*  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous 
as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon, 
and  ten  times  hotter  than  the  nine  worthies :  ah, 
villain  I 

Fal.  a  rascally  slave  I  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in 
a  hlanket. 

Doll.  Do,  an  t  thou  darest,  for  thy  heart :  if  thou 
dost,  I'll  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Enter  Music. 

Fal.  Let  them  play. — Play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my 
knee,  Doll.  A  rascal  bragging  slave  !  the  rogue 
fled  from  me  like  quicksilver. 

Doll.  I 'faith,*  and  thou  follow'dst  him  like  a 
church.     Thou  nihoreson  little  tidy*  Bartholomew 


(«)  First  folio  omits,  /'/aj/ik. 
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(t)  First  foUo,(/: 


boar-pig,(6)  when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'dan, 
and  foining  o'  nights,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thme 
old  body  for  heaven  ? 


Enter  behind f  Prince  Henry  and  Poinb, 
dUguUed  like  Drawers. 


Peace,  good  Doll!  do 
head ;  do   not   bid 


me 


not  speak  like 
remember 


mine 


Fal. 
death's 
end. 

Doll.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  a  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  woaM 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
bread  well. 

Doll.  They  say,  Poins  hath  a  good  wit, 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  bis 
wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there  b  no 
more  conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Doll.  "ViTiy  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 


^  Tidy— 1   Tidy  meant  plump  i 
rip*,  matmre,  in  good  conditioit. 


from  the    Teutonic,  tpdifk. 


ACT  II.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCSVE  IT. 


Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ; 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap- 
dragons  ;(7)  and  rides  the  wild  mare*  with  the  boys ; 
and  jumps  upon  joint-stools;  and  swears  with  a 
good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg  ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with 
telling  of  discreet  stories :  and  such  other  gambol 
faculties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an 
able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him : 
for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoir- 
dupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  naye  of  a  wheel  have 
his  ears  cut  off  ? 

PoiNS.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

PoiNS.  Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so 
many  years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fai«.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  con- 
junction !  what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 

PoiNS.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,** 
his  man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ; 
his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flatteiing  busses. 

DoLi..  Kay,  truly,  I  kiss  thee  wiSi  a  most  con- 
stant heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Doll.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  .What  stuff  wilt*  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a 
cap  to-morrow.  A  merry  song,  come:  it  grows 
late,  we'll  to  bed.  Thou 'It  forget  me,  when  I  am 
gone. 

Doll.  By  my  troth  t  thou 'It  set  me  a  weeping, 
an  J  thou  say'st  so:  prove  that  ever  I§  dress  my- 
self handsome  till  thy  return. ^Well,  hearken 

the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis. 

P;  Hen.  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir.    [Advatidng, 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's  ? — And 
art  not  thou  Poins  his  brother?' 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  a  better  than  thou ;  I  am  a  gentleman, 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw 
you  out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace  I 


(")  Pint  folio  inserts,  thon. 
(t)  First  folio,  if. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  Bg  my  troth, 
(f)  First  folio,  /  «v«r. 


*  The  wild  mare—]  The  name  giren  to  the  sport  of  ue^aw, 
or  what  the  French  call  btueule  and  balanfoire, 

b  The  fiery  Trigon,— ]  Among  astrologers,  Trigon  or  TriplMlp 
imports  the  meeting  of  three  signs  of  the  same  nature  and  quality; 
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welcome  to  London. — ^Now,  heaven  bless  that 
sweet  face  of  thine  I  What !  are  you  come  from 
Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, 
— ^by  this  light  fiesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art 
welcome.  \_Leani7ig  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Doll.  How  I  you  fat  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take 
not  the  heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how 
vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  God's*  blessing  off  your  good  heart  I 
and  so  she  is,  by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  run  away  by  Gads-hill:  you  knew,  I 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose,  to  try 
my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou 
wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour;  no 
abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me ;  and  call  me — 
pantler,  and  bread-chipper,^:  and  I  know  not 
what? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world;  honest 
Ned,  none.  I  dispraised  him  before  the  vricked, 
that  the  wicked  might  not  Mi  in  love  with  him : — 
in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful 
friend,  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give 
me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal ; — ^none,  Ned, 
none  ; — no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  to  close  with  us?  Is  she  of  the 
wicked?  Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked? 
Or  is  thy§  boy  of  the  wicked?  Or  honest  Bardolph, 
whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ?  • 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph 
irrecoverable;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy- 
kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt- 
worms.  For  the  boy, — ^there  is  a  good  angel 
about  him  ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already, 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Goa't. 
C)  First  folio,  eAo/ip«r. 


(i)  First  folio,  on, 
(!)  First  folio, /A«. 


and  JWe«.  Leo,  vnA  Sagittariua  are  theFierv  Trigon,  hut  this  i 

s  allusion  intended. 


not  much  assist  us  in  understanding  the 
e  Poins  his  brother?]  Point* i  brother. 


Q  Q  2 


ACT  n.] 


KIKG  HENBY  THE  FOURTH. 


& 


and  burns,  poor  soul  !*  For  the  other, — ^I  owe  her 
money ;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I 
know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you, 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou 
art  quit  for  that :  marry,  there  is  another  indict- 
ment upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in 
thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law:  for  the  which,  I 
thmk,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so ;  what's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two,  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Doll.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against.  [Knocking  withoul. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  look  to 
the  door  there,  Francis. 


Enter  Peto. 

P.  H^.  Peto  !  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts, 
Come  from  the  north  :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
1  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  everyone  for  sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to 
blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 


(•)  Old  text,  iouls. 


Qire  me  my  sword  and  doak : — ^Fabtaff,  pd 

night. 
[ExeuifUt  P.  Hekbt,  Poirb,  Pbto,  tmi  Bi&- 

DOLPH. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  moffsd  of  ^ 
night,  and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unokkai 
[Knodnng  heard.']  More  kno<dung  at  the  door! 


iih; 


Host. 
Babd. 
master. 
Host. 


O  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  DoH* 


*  Run.  good  Doll.]  The  quarto  adds,  * 
berd,  yea?  wii  you  come,  Doll  f  *' 


Come,  shiee  c 


•  kli»> 


i2e-€nf«r  BABDOI.FH. 

How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Babd.  You  must  away  to  oouri,  air, 
a  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  joa. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  [ToikeVwgt] 
— ^Farewell,  hostess ; — ^farewell,  I>olL — ^Yoa  m, 
my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  vm^ 
after :  the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  msa  i 
action  is  called  on.  Farewell,  good  weiichei>-? 
I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see  yon  agun  en 
I  go. 

Doll.  I  cannot  speak. — ^If  my  heart  be  fA 
ready  to  burst : — well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  careef 
thyself. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Babdous. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  kmrn 
thee  these  twenty-nine  years,  oome  peasood-tiBe; 
but  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man, — ^Wefl, 
fokre  thee  well. 

Babd.  [  Wiihovi,]  Mistress  Tear-^eet, 

What's  the  matter? 

Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to  bj 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  !.•— il  Ro(m  in  the  Palace, 


Enter  Kmo  Hbnbt  in  hii  nightgown,  with  a 
Page. 

E.  Hbn.  Goy  caU  the  earls  of  Surrej  and  of 
Warwick; 


•  SCENE  I.~l  This  scene  does  not  appear  In  the  first  quarto, 
published  in  1600;  but  another  edition  was  Issued  in  thesaaoe  year 
to  supply  the  omission. 


But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  the»e 

letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them :  make  good  speed. — 

l^xit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep ! — O  sleep !  O  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
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[•c 


And  steep  mj  senfles  in  forgctfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god  !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 

That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


Enter  Warwick  and  Subbey,  and  Sib  John 
Blunt. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all, 
my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

Wab.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our 
kingdom. 
How  foul  it  is :  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it 

Wab.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet  distemper'd ;  • 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd. 

With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine : 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  God !  *   that  one  might  read  the 
book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  soHd  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  I  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !  O,  if  this  were  seen,** 


(*)  First  folio, /rrapcn. 

*  Y9t  diiiemptr'd ;}  That  it,  now  distemper'd.    See  note  (b), 
p.  S46. 
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The  happiest  youth, — ^viewingbis  progress  tlmogt 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue,— 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  sad  & 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 
Since  Richard,  and  Nordiamberland>. great  fikidi, 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  years  after, 
Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  yeare,  sm 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
^\lio,  like  a  brother,  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Riehiii 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  yon  was  bj, 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember,) 

[To  WABTia 
When  Kichard, — with  his  eye  brim-fiiD  of  tern, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland,— 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy? 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder^  hy  the  wkick 
My  cousin  Bolinghroke  ascends  my  tknme;— 
Though  then,  God*  knows,  I  had  no  such  iatai; 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state, 
That  I  and  greatness  were  oompell'd  to  kiss: — ■ 
The  time  shall  cojne,  ihus  did  he  follow  it, 
The  time  urill  come,  thcU/oiU  sin,  gathering  ^i 
Shall  break  i'nto  corruption : — so  went  od, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

Wab.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  ]\^ 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd: 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  tme; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Bichard  might  create  a  perfect  guese, 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  hia, 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  ftlseness; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you.  . .  ^ 

K.  Hen.     Are  these  things,  then,  neccesities. 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  :— 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  os. 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong.  , 

Wab.  It  cannot  be,  my  Ifl^' 

Bumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd.— Please  it  jour  grt«' 
To  go  to  bed  ;  upon  my  soul,f  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  fort*'; 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receit'd 
A  certam  instance,  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill; 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Htavem,  (t)  Pint  folto.  ^ 

b  O,  If  thii  were  leen,— ]  ThU  luOMiDe,  and  t*e  **'' 
that  follow,  are  not  In  the  folio. 


And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

Andy  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

[^Extunt, 


SCENE  II. — G(mri  before  Justice  Shallow'* 
Bouse  in  Gloucestershire. 

Unter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wabt,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and 
Servants,  behind, 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on :  give  me 
your  hand,  sir ;  give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  an  early 
stirrer,  hy  the  rood.*  And  how  doth  my  good  cousin 
Silence? 

SiL.  Qood  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  hed- 
fellow  ?  and  your  fairest  daughter  and  mine,  my 
god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

SiL.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 


*  By  Ike  rood.]  The  erott  and  the  rood  are  usually  taken  to  be 
the  tame,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  early  times 
the  rood  properly  signified  the  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  not  a  representation  of  the  cross  alone. 

b  A  CoUole  man,—]  Cotswold  was  celebrated  for  athletic  sports 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  and,  as  Steevens  observes,  "  Shallow, 


Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my 
cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar :  he  is  at 
Oxford,  still,  is  he  not  ? 

SiL.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly: 
I  was  once  of  Clement's-inn  ;(1)  where,  I  think, 
they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SiL.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin, 

Shal.  By  the  mass,*  I  was  called  ^any  thing ; 
and  I  would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and 
roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit 
of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Bare,  and 
Francis  Fickbone,  and  Will  Squele,  a  Cotsole 
man,^ — ^you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers 
in  all  the  inns  of  court  again :  and,  I  may  say  to 
you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had 
the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment  Then  was 
Jack  Falstaff,  now  sir  John,  a  boy ;  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiL.  This  sir  John,  cousin,  Uiat  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I 
saw  him  break  Skogan'8(2)  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high :  and  the  veiy 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  Bp  the  wtatt. 

by  distinguishing  Will  Squele  as  a  Cotswold  man,  meant  to 
have  him  understood  as  one  who  was  well  versed  in  manly 
exercises.** 
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same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish, 
a  firuiterer,  hehind  Qray's-inn.  O,  the  mad  days 
that  I  have  spent  I  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
old  acquaintance  are  dead ! 

Sn..  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very 
sure:  death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,*  is  certain 
to  all ;  all  shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks 
at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — ^Is  old  Double  of  ^our 
town  lining  yet  ? 

Sni.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Jesu,  Jesul*  dead! — ^he  drew  a  good 
bow ; — and  dead  ! — ^he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John 
of  Oaunt  loyed  him  well,  and  betted  much  money 
on  his  head.  Dead  ! — he  would  haye  clapped  i'the 
clout  ^  at  twelve  score,  and  carried  you  a  forehand 
shaft  at  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it 

would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see. 

How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

SiL.  Thereafter  as  they  be  :•  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

SiL.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  Falstaff 's  men, 
as  I  think. 


Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  with  him. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen  :  I 
beseech  you,  which  is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Kobert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the 
peace :  what  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you ; 
my  captain,  sir  John  Falstaff :  a  tall  gentleman, 
by  heaYen,t  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  Re  greets  me  well,  sir ;  I  knew  him  a 
good  backsword  man :  how  doth  the  good  knight  ? 
may  I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated, than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,§  sir ;  and  it  is 
well  said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  I — ^it 
is  good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it :  good  phrases  are 
surely,  and  eyer  ||  were,  very  commendable.  Ac- 
commodated ! — ^it  comes  of  accommodo :  very 
good;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  day,  I  know  not  the 
phrase:  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 


(«)  Pint  folio  omits,  at  the  PgalmUt  tailh. 

(t)  First  folio,  ol.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  by  kutven, 

( f)  First  folio  omits,  in  faith,        ( || )  First  folio,  every. 

*  Jesu,  Jesu!  dead!— he  drew  a  aood  how;—]  80  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads,  Dead !  tee,  teet  he  drew,  &c. 
b  He  would  hare  clapped  i*  the  cloutH  Hit  the  naQ  or  pin   | 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  1 
{%)  First  folio,  if  iL 


ay  he.  (♦)  First  folio,  ivui  "J^ 

(I)  Pint  folio  aBiit».i>* 

(I)  First  foUo,<r. 


sword,  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  v^  i  ; 
exceeding  good  command.     Aoeommodated ;  tk  i 
is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  aooonmiodaled:  er. 
when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, — he  msjlie* 
thought  to  be  acconmiodated ;  wiiich  is  an  exe^ 
lent  thing. 


EfUer  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  yery  just. — Look,  here  comes  gd 
sir  John. — Give  me  your  hand,  give  me  your  wor- 
ship's good  hand:  by  my  troth,t  yon  kx^Lwefl, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sr 
John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  weD,  good  mtfter 
Bobert  Shallow : — ^Master  Sure-card,  as  I  tbinlL 

Shal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousid  Sikooe, 
in  commission  vrith  me. 

Fal.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  jn 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

SiL.  Tour  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie  I  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentieiwi. 
have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  saffiaeat 
men? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll?  where's  the  roDf 
where 's  the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  S0. 
so,  so,  so:  yea,  many,  sir: — Balph  Moddj:— 
let  them  appear  as  I  caU ;  let  them  do  so,  lettbeo 
do  80        Let  me  see ;  where  is  Mouldy  ? 

MouL.  Here,  an't  j:  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John?  a  good 
limbed  fellow :  young,  strong,  and  of  good  firi»<^ 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 

MoxTL.  Yea,  an't  %  please  you. 

Fal.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  most  excellent,  i'fiithi§ 
things,  that  are  mouldy,  lack  use :  veiy  aogni^ 
good ! — ^Well  said,  sir  John ;  very  well  aaid. 

Fal.  Prick  him.  \To  Shau^'- 

MouL.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  anS  J« 
could  have  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  no- 
done  now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandly,  and  iff 
drudgery :  you  need  not  to  have  pricked  me ;  tb^ 
are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  L 

Fal.  Go  to;  peace,  Mouldy,  you  8h«fl  P- 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent 

MouL.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  Mow,  peace ;  stand  aside ;  k«>* 


which  sustained  the  target.  ,^ 

e  Thereafter  as  they  Im  :]  That  depend!  upon  their  Qw>9< 


you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John  : — 
let  me  see ; — Simon  Shadow ! 

Fal.  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under  : 
he's  like  to  he  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  •  like  enough  ;  and  thy 
father's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
sh^ow  of  the  male :  it  is  often  so,  indeed ;  hut 
not  much  ^  of  the  father's  suhstance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — ^prick 
him ; — ^for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  £Ql  up 
the  muster-hook. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart  I 

Fal.  Where's  he? 

Wabt.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart? 

Wabt.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,*  sit  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous;   for  his  apparel  is 


(•)  First  foUo  adds,  down. 

»  Thif  mu>lh«r*t  son !]  Falstaff  has  Indulged  in  the  same  quibble 
on  ton  and  tun  in  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  IV."  Act  II.  Sc.  1  :— 
*'  Shall  the  ton  of  England  prove  a  thief,"  &c. 
«  b  But  not  mvLGh  of  ik4  Jitther^s  lubtianee.]  The  quarto  omits, 


built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands 
upon  pins :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you 
can  do  it:  I  commend  you  well.  —  Francis 
Feeble! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  a  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 

Fal.  You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's 
tailor,  he  would  have  pricked  you. — ^Wilt  thou 
make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou 
hafit  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  have 
no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor  I  well  s^d, 
courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — 
Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well,  master  Shallow; 
deep,  master  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would.  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor ;  that 
thou  might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go. 
I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  Uie 


not,  reading,— 

**  But  much  of  the  father's  substance." 

And  the  folio  omits  mvcA,  both  it  would  seem  by  mistake;  un- 
less but  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  wiikoni,  in  which 
ease  the  text  of  the  quarto  affords  a  pointed  meaning. 
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leader  of  so  many  thousands :  let  that  suffice,  most 
forcible  Feeble. 

Feb.  It  shall  suffice,  sir.* 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — 
Who  ist  next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  I 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,t  a  likely  fellow  ! — Come, 
prick  me  Bull-calf,  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord  !§  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What!  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art 
pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  lord,§  sir  I  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ; 
which  I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs, 
upon  his  coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a 
gown ;  we  will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will 
take  such  order,  that  thy  fiiends  shall  ring  for 
thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your 
number ;  you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir ; — 
and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner.     * 

Fal.  Come,  I  wUl  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in 
good  troth,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint   Gorge's 


Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow, 
no  more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Night- work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 
.  Fal.  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she 
could  not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,||  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bana-roba.  Doth  she  hold 
her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old  ;  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old ;  certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Robin 
Night-work  by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came 
to  Clement's-inn. 

SiL.  That's  fifty-five  year  IT  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen ! — ^Ha,  sir 
John,  said  I  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
master  Shallow. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  «tr. 
(t)  First  folia,  Trusime, 
(II)  First  folio  omitSi  Bf  the  t 


(t)  First  folio  inserts,  ike, 
(I)  First  folio  omits,  lord. 
(<)  First  folio,  yrar«. 

ft  I  have  three  pound—]  Johnson  pointed  out  the  wrong  com- 
puUtion,  and  suggested,  what  no  douht  was  true,  that  Bardolph 
meant  to  pocket  a  portion  of  the  profit. 
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Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  ic 
have ;   in  faith,  sir  John,  we  have ;  our  watdi-  ' 
word  was,  JTfm,  boys  /  (3)— Come,  let's  to  dinner;   » 
oome,  let's  to  dinner : — O  the  days  that  we  ban 
seen  ! — Come,  come. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Shjesci. 

Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  staod 
my  friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillingi  ii 
French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,! M 
as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mice 
own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care  ;  but,  rather,  because 
I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine  own  part,  hare  i 
desire  to  stay  with  my  friends ;  eke,  sir,  I  did 
not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so  much. 

Bakd.  Gt>  to ;  stand  aside. 

MouL.  And,  good  master  corporal  captain,  f<f 
my  old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend:  she  htt 
nobody  to  do  anything  about  her,  when  I  an 
gone;  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot  help  hersdf: 
you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Babd.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fkb.  By  my  troth*  I  care  not; — ^a  man  can 
die  but  once ; — we  owe  Godf  a  dei^ ! — I'D  ne'er 
bear  a  base  mind  : — an't^  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an'tt 
be  not,  so.  No  man's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince ; 
and,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this 
year,  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fi^E.  'Fidth,§  I'll  bear  no  ba^  mind. 


Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you : — I  have  three 
pound*  to  free  Mouldy  and  BuU-calf. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  j« 
have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — ^Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  FeeNe, 
and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  BuU-calf: — for  you,  MouMr, 
stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service : — and,  for 
your  part,  Bull-calf, — ^grow  till  you  come  unto  it ; 
I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong  ;  they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  wouM 
have  you  served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  bow  to 
choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thews,*  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblanoe  of  a  man? 


(•)  Firtt  folio  omlta,  Bgwtp  troth, 
(X)  Pint  folio,  if  it. 


(f)  Ftrttfblteomfti.C*'* 
(§)  Ftrit  folio,  3r^ 


b  The  thewi,~]  Shakespeare  Is  almost  the  iint  vritv  «J|* 
used  this  word  in  the  sense  of  bodily  virour ;  ite  commoB  arfli- 
cation  of  old  being  to  manners,  or  qualities  of  the  mtnd. 


ACT  IIL] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SOENE  II. 


Give  me  the  spirity  master  Shallow. — Here's* 
Wart ; — you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is  : 
he  shall  charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off,  and  on, 
swifter  than  he  that  gibhets  on  the  brewer's  bucket. 
And  this  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow, — give 
me  this  man ;  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ; 
the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
edge  of  a  penknife :  and,  for  a  retreat,  how  swiftly 
will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off? 
O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the 
great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver*  into  Wart's  hand, 
Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wai-t,  traverse  ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So: — 
very  well  : — go  to  : — ^very  good  : — exceeding 
good. — O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old, 
chapped,  bald  shot. — ^Well  said,"*  Wart ;  thou  'rt 
a  good  scab  :  hold,  ther^  's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth 
not  do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green, 
(when  I  lay  at  Clement's  inn,) — I  was  then  sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show,  (4)  there  was  a  little 
quiver^  fellow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece 
thus :  and  'a  would  about,  and  about,  and  come 
you  in,  and  come  •you  in :  rah,  tcJi,  tah,  would  'a 
say  ;  bounce,  would  'a  say ;  and  away  again  would 
'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come: — I  shall  never 
see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  Master  Shallow. 
— God  keep  you,t  master  Silence ;  I  will  not  use 
many  words  with  you  : — ^fare  you  well,  gentlemen 
both  :  I  thank  you  :  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. 
— Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord:{:  bless  you,  and 
prosper  your  affairs ;  Gk)d  §  send  us  peace !  At 
your  II  return,  visit  my  house ;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renewed :  peradventure,  I  wiU  with 
you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 


(•)  Ffrit  folio,  Where'9.  (f)  Pint  folio,  Farewell, 

( t)  Pint  folio,  heaven .  ( § )  Pint  foUo,  and. 

(li)  Pirst  folio,  J«  yo«. 

*  A  caliTer— ]  Waa  a  hand  gmi ;  imaller  and  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  musket. 

b  Well  uid,— ]  This  hortatory  phraae,  meaning  "  Well  done,** 
was  very  common.  It  occurs  in  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4, 
where  Palstaflf  exclaims  to  the  Prince,  who  is  engaged  in  combat 
with  Hotspur : -"  Welt  eaid,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal ! "  And  again,  in  the 
present  play,  Act  V.  Sc.  8,  where  Justice  Shallow  encourages 
nis  man  of  all  work,  with,—"  Spread,  Davy ;  spread,  Dftvy  j  Well 
eaidt  Davy." 


Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare 
you  well.  {^Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silknck. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On, 
Bardolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [^Exeunt  Bab- 
DOLFH,  Becruits,  <fcc.]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch 
off  these  justices:  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice 
Shallow.  Loixl,  lord,*  how  subject  we  old  men 
are  to  this  vice  of  lying !  This  same  starved 
justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of 
the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath 
done  about  Tumbull  street ;  and  every  third  word 
a  lie,  ducr  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's 
tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's-inn, 
like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring : 
when  he  was  naked,  he  was^  for  all  the  world,  like 
a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his 
dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invi^ble :  f  he 
was  the  very  genius  of  famine  ;  ^  yet  lecherous  as 
a  monkey,  and  the  whores  call'd  him — mandrake : 
he  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion  ;  and 
stmg  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched  huswifes 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware — ^they 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-niglUs,^  And  now  is 
this  Vice's  dagger  (5)  become  a  squire ;  and  talks 
as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him  :  and  I  '11  be  sworn  he  never 
saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard ;  and  then  he 
burst'  his  head,  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's 
men.  I  saw  it ;  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat 
his  own  name :  for  you  might  have  trussed  him, 
and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a 
treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court ; 
and  now  hath  he  land  and  beeves.  Well ;  I  will 
be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return  :  and  it  shall 
go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philosopher's  two 
stones  to  me.  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the 
old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  nature,  but 
I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and  there 
an  end.  \_ExiL 


(•}  First  foUo  omits.  Lord,  lord. 


(t)  Old  text,  invineihle. 


e  A  liitle  quiver /#/loip,~]  Qv/ivr  meant  entart,  nimble. 

d  The  very  genius  of  famine;]  The  folio  omitting  the  inter- 
mediate linesf  reads,—"  he  was  the  very  Genius  of  fsmlne :  he 
came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion:  And  now  is  this 
Vice's  dagger,"  &c. 

«  His  fancies,  or  hi*  good-nights.]  Slight  lyrical  pieces  were  by 
the  old  poets  sometimes  called  their  "  Faneiet,"  or  "  Oood-nighU." 

t  Burst  hie  head,—]  To  btirtt  was  to  break.  Thus  in  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'^  Induction,  Sc.  1,~  "  You  will  not  pay  for 
the  glasses  you  have  buret  t" 


eoi 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  l.—A  Foreit  in  Yorkshire. 


Enter  the  Archbishop  op  York,  Mowb&ay^ 
Hastinos,  and  others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

Hast.  JT  is  Gttultree  forest,  an't  shall  please 

your  grace. 
Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords;  and  send  dis- 
coverers forth, 
To  know  the  numhers  of  our  enemies. 
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Habt.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'Tis  well  done 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  afiain, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  receiy'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenor  and  substance,  thus  :— 
Here  doth  he  mat  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortanoe  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 


AOT  IT.] 


KIKQ  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SOUTfl  I. 


He  is  retir'dy  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunesy 
To  Sooiland ;  and  condades  in  heortj  prayers. 
That  jour  attempts  may  oTerliye  the  hazard, 
And  fearful  meetmg  of  their  opposite.* 

MowB.  ThoB  do  the  hopes  we  haye  in  him 
touch  ground, 
And  dash  themselyes  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Habt.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mbss.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcdj  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy :  [number 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand,    [out. 

Mows.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gaye  them 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Abch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us 
here? 

Mows.  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

EnUr  Westmobeland. 

West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Aech.  Say  on,*  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in 


What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guard^  with  rags,** 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  app^ar'd,* 
In  lus  true,  natiye,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reyerend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fidr  honours.     You,  lord  arehbishop, — 
Whose  see  is  by  a  ciyil  peace  maintain'd ; 
Whose  beard  the  silyer  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd; 
Whose  white  inyestments  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  yery  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  sucli  grace, 
Into  the  hanh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 


(•)  Old  text,  9ppear. 

•  Oppofite.]    Tbat !«»  oHvertarp,  opponent. 

b  Guarded  with  rags,—]  The  old  text  has  <'  guarded  with  rage;** 
the  emendation  if  due  to  Mr.  CollieT's  MS.  annotator. 

e  Turning  your  books  to  greaves.— 1  Oreotet  are  leather,  or 
other  armour  for  the  legs.  The  old  copies  have  graves,  vrhich  was 
only  a  more  ancient  mode  of  spelling  the  word. 

4  A  point  of  war?]  Mr.  Collier's  annoUtor,  in  strange  igno- 
rance of  a  most  Cuniliar  expression,  reads : — 

"A  loud  trumpet  and  report  of  warf 
with  what  necessity  and  propriety  may  be  Judged  fttna  the  fbl- 
lowing,  out  of  a  hundred  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  of 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  our  old  writers  :— 


Turning  your  books  to  greayes,^  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  diyine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ?^  [stands. 

Abgh.  Whwefore  do  I  this  ? — so  the  question 
Briefly,  to  this  end : — ^We  are  all  diseased  ;• 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Haye  brought  ourselyes  into  a  burning  feyer, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Bichard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men : 
But,  rather,  show  awhile  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  yery  yeins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly ; 
I  haye  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd         [suffer. 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we 
And  find  our  griefs  heayier  dian  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforo'd  from  our  most  quiet  there' 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion : 
Ajid  haye  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  senre,  to  show  in  articles ; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king. 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience : 
When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs. 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person, 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 
(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 
Of  eyery  minute's  instance,  (present  now,) 
Hath  put  us  m  these  ill-beseeming  arms : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it. 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace,  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  eyer  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  haye  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ?» 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty ,*» 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 


"  To  play  him  hunt's  up,  with  a  point  of  war:*-' 

OaasMs's  Orlando  Fmrioao,  Dyce's  £d.  p.  19. 
"  Sound  proudly  here  a  perfect  point  of  war.*'^ 

PasLs's  Edward  Ut,  1593,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
"  Sa,  sa,  sal    Now  sound  a  point  of  war."'- 

The  Duke**  Mietreu,  by  Shirley,  Act  ly.  Sc.  1. 
•  We  are  aU  diseas'd;]  The  remainder  of  this  speech,  excepting 
the  last  eight  lines,  is  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

t  Quiet  there— J  The  old  text.  Warburton  suggested  we  should 
read,  apkere. 

g  Aud  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edTu !]  This  line  is  omitted 
in  the  folio. 

h  Tb  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty,—]  Another  line, 
omitted  in  the  folio. 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress  ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mown.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before, 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ?* 

Wk8t.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed, — it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories, 
Your  noble  and  right- well-remember'd  father's  ? 

Mown.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father 
fost. 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  force*  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  that  Harry  Boliugbroke,  and  he, — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  Qirough  sights^  of  steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together. 
Then,  then — when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, — 
O,  when*^  the  king  did  throw  his  wfutler  down, 
(His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw) 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives, 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West.  You  speak,   lord  Mowbray,  now,  you* 
know  not  what : 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  ; 
"Wlio  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have 

smil'd? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice,         [love. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  blcss'd,  and  grac'd  indeed,*^  more  than  the 

king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general, 


(•)  Old  text,  Sored. 

»  Upon  OUT  honours  t]  The  next  two  speeches,  and  the  first  ten 
lines  of  the  third  speech,  are  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

b  Sights  of  steel,—]  The  apertures  for  seeing  through  in  a 
helmet. 

e  When—]  By  reading  here,  "  O  then  the  king,**  &c.-~and  a 
few  lines  ahove— "And  ipA^h,  that  Harry  Bolinghroke/**  &c., 
the  whole  speech  is  so  infinitely  improved,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
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To  know  your  griefe ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off. 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mows.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  thk 
offer ; 
And  It  proceeds  fr^m  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  fix^  fear: 
For,  lo  I  within  a  ken,  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills,*  our  hearts  should  be  as  good  :— 
Say  you  not  then  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

MowB.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no 
parley.  [offence: 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  joar 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  fall  oommissioD, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended*  in  the  general's  nsme: 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Abch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  WestznoreUnd, 
this  schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : — 
Each  several  article  herein  redresa'd  ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form  ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confinn'd ;  t — 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.    Pleiee 
you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  X  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  §  so  fnme! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Abch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

{Exit  WiCT. 

Mows.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells 
mCt 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand,  [peece 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  oar 


(•)  Old  text.  fwW. 
C)  Old  text,  Ai. 


(t)  Old  text,  coBjf <■''• 
(})  First  folIo,J/Mrfii. 


believe  the  wordi  when  and  ik«n  were  not  mlitakenly  tnm»p«** 
by  the  compositor. 

d  Indeed,-}    In  the  old  text  "anil  did,'*    The  \ 
which  is  easy  and  probable,  was  suggested  by  Thirlby. 

o  Intended—]    That  is,  I*q9/i«i(,  or  umdtrti^Qd^ 


ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  II. 


Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 

As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 

Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

MowB.  Aj,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such, 
That  every  shght  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Abch.'No,  no,  my  lord;  note  this, — ^the  king 
b  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance  :  for  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends^ 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Habt.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  liis 
rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Abch.  'T  is  very  true ;— • 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

MowB.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 


Ee-enier  Westmobsland. 

West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth 

your  lordship, 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 
MowB.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's*  name 

then  sett  forward. 
Abch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace : — ^my  lord, 

we  come.  ^Exeunt, 


(•)  Pint  folio.  Heaven' $.  (t)  Pint  folio  omlt*.  eet. 

»  8«al  of  God,—]    The  old  text  haa  sea/,  »  mitprint,  lint  cor- 


SCENE  ll.—AnoUier  PaH  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  from  one  side  Mowbbat,  the  Abchbishop, 
Hastings,  and  others  ;  from  the  other  side, 
Princk  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmore- 
land, Officers,  and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my 
cousin  Mowbray : — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop ; — 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  lus  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach, 
In   shadow  of   such  greatness !  with  you,  lord 

bishop. 
It  is  even  so. — ^Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ?  ♦ 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  His  parliament ; 
To  us,  the  imagined  t  voice  of  heaven  itself. 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer. 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings :  O,  who  shall  believe. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place  ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?  You  have  taken  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  seal  •  of  Qod,* 
The  subjects  of  His*  substitute,  my  father  ; 
•And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Abch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  mi  Bordered  doth,  in  common  sense. 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us^tij  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief,     [court : 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  Jbom, 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep. 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mows.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

(•)  Pint  folio,  heaven.  (f)  Old  text,  imagine. 

rected,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Colliet'i  annotator. 
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^^dT. 


Habt.  And  though  we  here  fall  down^ 

We  hare  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  thej  miscarry^  theirs  shall  second  them. 
And  sOy  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up^ 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much 
too  shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 
606 


West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  t<^  answer  them 
directly, 
How  for-forth  you  do  like  their  articles  ?     l^- 

P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them 
And  swear  hare  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  hare  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  haTO  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefe  shall  be  with  speed  redrecs^d ; 


ACT  IT.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[scene  III. 


Upon  my  soul,*  they  shall.  If  this  may  please  you, 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 
As  we  will  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace  ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Abch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for   these 


P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my 
word; 
And  thereupon  I  diink  unto  your  grace. 
•  Hast.  Go,  captain,  [To  an  Officer.]  and  deliver 

to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
I  know,  it  will  well  please  them ;  hie  thee,  captain. 

[£xit  Officer. 
Abch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
West.  I  pledge  your  grace :  and,  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd,  to  breed  tnis  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  ye 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Abch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 
.     MowB.  You  wish  me   health  in  very  happy 

season; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Abch.  Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  fore-runs  the  good  event. 

WesTv  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden 
sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow. 
Abch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 
Mows.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be 
true.  [ShmUs  withotU. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered ;  hark, 

how  they  shout ! 
MowB.  This  hod  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 
Abch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest; 
Por  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. 

[ExU  Westmobeland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal. 

Abch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings, 

And  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

lExit  Hastings. 
P.John.  I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. — 


(•)  Pint  folio,  li/e. 

*  A  ^lactdfep  enough ;]  We  should  perhaps  read,  asTyrwbitt 
suggested,  *'  a  daU  deep  enough." 
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Re-enter  Westmobeland. 


Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to 
stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,*  our  army  is  dispers'd  already : 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,   they  take  their 

coursest 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good   tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for 
the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : —  (1) 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mow- 
bray,— 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

MowB.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Abch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof    you   did    complain;    which,   by   mine 

honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — ^look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
God,t  and  not  we,  hath§  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  111.— Another  PaH  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums,     Excursions,     Enter    Falstaff  and 
Colevile,  meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition 
are  you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir;  and  my  name  is 
Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Fal,  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name ;  a 
knight  is  your  degree ;  and  your  place,  the  dale, 
Colevile  shall  still  be  your  name ;  a  traitor  your 
degree;  and  the  dungeon  your  place, — a  place* 
deep  enough ;  so  shall  you  be  still  Colevile  of 
the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff  ? 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  my  /ord,  and  alreadif. 

(t)  First  folio,  took  their  coune. 

it)  Fint  foUo,  Heaven,  (})  First  folio,  have. 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCKSE  in. 


Fal.  Ab  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
I^»>  ye  jield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I 
do  sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and 
they  weep  for  thy  death  :  therefore  rouse  up  fear 
and  trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff ;  and, 
in  that  thought,  yield  me* 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all 
speaks  any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had 
but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the 
most  active  fellow  in  Europe :  my  womb,  my 
womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes  our 
general.  [^A  RetrecU  sounded. 

Enter  Pbince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmobe- 
LAND,  and  others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  furtlier 
now;  — 
Call  in  the  powere,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

lExU  West. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : — 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
Oae  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should 
be  thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check 
was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a 
swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my 
poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? 
I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch 
of  possibility;  I  have  foundered  nine-score  and 
odd  posts :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have, 
in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John 
Colevile  of  the  dale,  a  most  furious  knight,  and 
valorous  enemy:  but  what  of  that?  he  saw  me, 
and  yielded  ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook- 
nosed fellow  of   Borne, 1    came,   saw,   and 

overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than 
your  deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not ;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the 
lord,*  I  win  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,t 
with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile 
kisdng  my  foot :  to  the  which  course  if  I  be 
enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two- 
pences  to  me ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame, 
o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the 
cinders  of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins' 
heads  to  her,  believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble : 
therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 


(*)  First  folio,  /  neear. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  eUe. 


ft  Stand  my  good  lord,  —  ]     Be  my  gottd  friend  or  advocate. 
k  /,  in  mg  condition, — ]  Condition  seems  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  official  statetnentt  "  In  my  report  I  shall  speak  better  of  you  than 
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P.  John.  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  t^ 
may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cole.  It  is»  mj  Igri 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Cole^e. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  bett4a9  are. 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  mc. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  jou  hare. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themsehre^, 
but  thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  awij 
gratis  ;♦  and  I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Be- enter  Westmokeland. 

P.  John.  Now,t  have  you  left  porsuit  ? 

West.  Ketreat  is  made,  and  execution  atayM. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confedenAes, 
To  York,  to  present  execution  : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence;  and  see  you  guard  lam 
sure.         [^Exeunt  some  with  Colktilk. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  mj  lords; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Gloucestershire  ;  and,  when  you  oome 
to  court,  stand  my  good  lord,*  praj»  ^^  your  good 
report. 

P.  John.  Fare  you   well,  Falstaff:  I,  in  mj 
condition,** 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  {_£sit. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  't  were 
better  than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  saaie 
young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor 
a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ; — ^but  that's  w> 
marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's  never  any  of 
these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin 
drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making 
many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  mak 
green  sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  many,  they 
get  wenches:  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards; 
— which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflam- 
mation. A  good  sherris-sack  <2)  hath  a  twv-ibki 
operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain; 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forgetive,'  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and 
delectable  shapes;   which   delivered   o'er  to  the 


(»)  First  folio  omits,  gratie. 


(t)  FInt  ft>lio  mnits.  K•^ 


you  deserve,"  olthotigh  we  remember  no  other  instaiice  of  iu  beuv 
so  employed, 
e  Forgetive,— ]    Inventive,  iwtaginmiive. 


ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  TUE  FOURTH. 


[SJENB  IV. 


voice,  (the  tongue,)'  which  is  the  birth,  becomes 
excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of  your  ex- 
cellent sherris  is, — ^the  warming  of  the  blood; 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.* 
It  illuminetht  the  face ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man, 
to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland 
petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the 
heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  his  retinue, 
doth  any  de^  of  courage ;  and  this  valour  comes 
of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing 
without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a- work;  and 
learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,** 
till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use. 
Hereof  comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant ; 
for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his 
father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land, 
manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent 
endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of 
fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot,  and 
valiant.  K  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first 
human  J  principle  I  would  teach  them,  should  be, 
— to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict  them- 
selves to  sack. 

^nter  Babdolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Gloucester- 
shire; and  there  will  I  visit  master  Eobert 
Shallow,  esquire :  I  have  him  already  tempering 
between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will 
I  seal  with  him.     Come  away.  \_Exeu7U, 


SCENE   IV. — ^Westminster.     A   Boom  in   the 
Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Hknby,  Clabence,  Pbince  Hum- 
PUBET,  Wabwick,  and  otket's. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God§  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,"  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength  ; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  a-foot, 


(•)  Old  text,  etetremei. 
iX)  Fir«t  folio  omits,  ' 


(t)  Pint  folio,  iUuminateth. 
({)  Pint  folio,  heaven. 

»  The  voice,  (the  tongue,)—]    Tongue  was,  possihiy,  only  an 
interlineation,  the  poet  not  having  determined  whether  to  adopt 


Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

Wab.  Both   which,   we   doubt  not   but  your 
majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my 
lord,  at  Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Cla- 
rence, with  him  ? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  pre- 
sence here. 

Cla.  Wliat  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence.  [brother  ? 

How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect. 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
Bj  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will, 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed  ;* 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth. 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn  this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  fiiends ; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in. 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with 
him,  Thomas?  [London. 

Cla.  He   is  not  there  to-day;   he  dines  in 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied?  can'st  thou 
tell  that? 


'*  ffoiee"  or  "  tonffue." 

b  Kept  by  a  devil,—]    It  waa  RuperttitloQsIy  believed  formerly 
that  minei  of  gold  were  guarded  by  evil  spirits. 

«  Address'd,— ]    Prepared.    Seenote  (»),  p.  412. 

^  If  he  be  observ'd ;  ]    That  Is,  respectfully  treated. 

R  B   2 


Cla.  With   Poins,   and    other    his    continual 

followers. 
K.  Hbn.  Most   subject   is   the   fattest  soil  to 

weeds, 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  over-spread  with  them :  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposM  decay ! 


»  But  to  be  known,  and  hated.—]    This  is  Teiy  like  a  passage 
in  Terence  :— 

*•  ■  quo  modn  adolescentulus 

Meretricum  ingenia  et  mores  posset  noscere, 
Mature  ut  cum  cognovit,  perpetuo  oderit," 
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Wab.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 
quite: 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions,      [go^* 
Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the  lan- 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  leam'd ;  which  once  attained, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  ubc, 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.*   So,  like  gross  tenofit 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K  Hen.  'Tis  seldom- when**  the  bee  doth  leave 

her  comb  (Tm^^ 

In  the  dead  carrion. — Who's  here?     Westmow- 


b  Seldom-whe-— ]  This  is  usuallv  printed  •*  seldom.  vh«a. 
Mr.  Singer  first  suggested  that  it  was  a  compound  word,  sigaiOr*"* 
rarely,  not  often. 


Enter  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health   to    my  soYereign !    and    new 
happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand: 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law ; 
lliere  is  not  now  a  rebcFs  sword  unsheath'd, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here,  at  more  leisure,  may  your  highness  read, 
With  every  course,  in  his  particular.  [bird, 

X.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.     Look  !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Habcottet. 

Hab.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of  I 


The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  shrieve*  of  Yorkshire  overthrown: 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 
K.  Hfn.  And   wherefore    should    these   good 
news  make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ?* 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  arc  the  poor,  in  health :  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy : — 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill. 

[Swooru 


(•)  FInt  folio,  Mherif. 

»  But  write  her  fair  words  stlU  in  foulest  letters  ?]    The  quarto 
reads  :— 

"  But  vet  her  faire  words  still  in  foulest  Urmn.** 
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ACT   IV.] 


KING  UENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SCEXK  IT. 


P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father  ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself, 
look  up  I  [fits 

Wab.  Be  patient,  princes ;  you  do  know,  these 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  fix>m  him,  give  him  air;  he'll  straight  be 
well.  [pangs ; 

Cla.  No,  no;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,*  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me  ;*"  for  they  do 
observe® 
Unfathered  heirs,(3)  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year^ 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them 
over.  [between ; 

Cla.  The  river  hath    thrice  flow'd,   no   ebb 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

Wab.  Speak    lower,    princes,    for    the    king 
recovers.  [end. 

P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  his 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber ;  softly,  pray. 

[7%tfy  convey  the  King  to  an  inner  part  of  the 
roonif  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull*  and  favourable  h&nd 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

Wab.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

Wab.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Pbince  Henby. 

P.  Hen.  "V\Tio  saw  the  tiuke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How   now !   i-ain   within   doors,   and 
none  abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hkn.  Heard  ho  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him.  [it. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy, 
He  will  recover  without  physic. 


•  Halk  wrought  tk«  mure.—]  Hath  wom  the  wall,  &c.  Daniel, 
In  his  "  Civil  Wan."  1595,  Book  III.  st.  1 16,  referring  to  the  sick- 
ness of  Henry  the  Fourth,  has  a  parallel  thought :~ 

*<  Wearing  the  wall  so  thin,  that  now  the  mind 
Might  well  look  thorough,  and  his  frailtie  find." 

b  The  people  fear  we/]  The  people  alarm  me,  make  me 
afraid. 
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Wab.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords ; — swert 
prince,  speak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

Wab.  Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with 
us? 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  bj  the 
king.  [Exeunt  all  but  Pbinck  Ue^-by. 
WTiy  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  clu-e ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  I 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  big^n'  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sH 
Like  a  rich  armour  wom  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce   must   move. — My  gracious   lord!   mj 

father ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  golden  rigol'  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 
Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood ; 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown, 
Wliich,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

IFutting  it  on  his  head^ 
Which  God*  shall  guard ;  and  put  the  world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  linesJ  honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.       [Exit, 
K.  Hen.  Warwick !  Gloster !  Clarence ! 


Re-enter  Wabwick,  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call? 

Wab.  WTiat  would  your  majesty  ?     How  fans 

your  grace  ? 
K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone. 

my  lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  mj 

liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

(•)  First  folio,  keattn. 

e  Observe — ]    That  is.  reverence. 

d  As  the  year—]    As  if  the  year. 

e  Some  dull-  ]    Dull  here  appears  to  signi^.  quiets  toft. 

f  Hornet^  biggin  -1  Biffpin  was  a  coif,  so  named,  scconiiiir  to 
Steevens.  from  the  cap  worn  by  an  order  of  nuns,  called  Begnnt- 

g  Rigol-  ]  A  word  thought  peculiar  lo  Shakespeare,  signlfjwg 
a  round  or  circle. 


K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?  where  is  he  ? 

let  me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here.* 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber 

where  we  stay'd. 
K.  Hen.  Where   is   the  crown?  who  took  it 

from  my  pillow  ? 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  he  U  not  here.] 


War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liooe,  we  left  it 
here.  [set  k  him  out. 

K.  Hkn.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence  : — go, 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 

My  sleep  my  death  ? 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

[^Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things 
you  are ! 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[8CS5B  IT. 


How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 

When  gold  becomes  her  object  I 

For  this,  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleep*  with  thought,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry ; 
For  this,  they  have  engrossed  and  piVd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-aclueved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises : 
"When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets  ;  [honey, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yields  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-etUer  WAB,wiCK. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me  ?  * 
Wab.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 

room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaflTd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hbn.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 

crown? 

He-enter  Prince  Hknby. 

Lo,    where    he    comes. — Come    hither    to  me, 

Harry : — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt    Clabence,   Prince   Humphrey, 

Lords,  <&c. 
P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak 

again. .  [thought : 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stoPn  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and,  at  my  death. 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts  ; 


(•)  First  folio,  tUepei. 

*  TmhiMf,iend$ickne$i  hath  detennin'd  me?-]    Hath  ended 
me.    The  quarto  reads : — 
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Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What  I  can'st  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  honr? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself, 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  ^ne*  ear, 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  heane, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 
Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 
Harry  t  the  fifth  is  crown'd ! — Up,  vanity ! 
Down,  royal  state  !  all  you  sage  counsellcHV,  hence! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scam: 
Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  dnnk,  daooe. 
Bevel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you.no  more : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt ; 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might: 
For  the  fifth  Harry,  from  curb'd  licence  plocb 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  I 
P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  mj 
tears,  [Enedmg. 

The  moist]:  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forest aird  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  affect  it  more, 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
Wliich  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bendmg. 
Grod§  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  coiu'se  of  breath  within  your  majestj, 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart  I  if  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die ; 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  worid 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed ! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  almost,  my  liege^  to  think  you  were.) 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided  it.     The  care  on  thee  de- 
pending, 


(•)  First  folio,  rty. 
(})  Vint  toUo,  mott. 


(f)  FintMlo^nenrf. 
(§)  First  folio.  He^ftn. 


•  Till  his  friend  sickness'  hands,"  ftc 


ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SOENB  lY. 


Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  myfaiher; 
Therefore^  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  ;• 
But  thou,  most  fine,  m^ost  honoured,  mast  renounCd, 
Haxt  eat  thy*  bearer  up.    Thus,  mj  moetf  royal 

liege, 
Accufiiug  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy, 
That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father, — 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy, 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 
If  any  rebel,  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  Inight  of  it, 
Let  God  4:  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassd  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  I 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son  1 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win§  the  more  thy  father's 

love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed, 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  my 

son, 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well, 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee,  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seom'd  in  me, 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand  ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  supposed  peace :  all  these  bold  fears,** 
Thou  see'st,  with  peril  I  have  answered : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument ;  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode :  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,* 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could 

do. 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green  ; 


(")  Fint  folio,  M«. 
(t)  Fint  foMo,  heaven. 


(t)  Firtt  folio  omits, 
(§)  First  folio, /o^fi«. 


*  Med 'cine  potable:]  In  allusion  to  the  once  preyalent 
notion  that  a  golution  •of  gold  was  the  *' toverelgn'st  thing  on 
earth"  for  bodily  ailments,  and  that  "  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
metal  might  be  communicated  to  the  body  impregnated  with  it." 

»>  All  these  bold  fears,—}  *•  Fear,"  Johnson  says,  "  is  here  used 
in  the  active  sense,  for  that  which  causes  fear.  Fears  are  ob- 
jects of  fear;  but,  by  these  "  bold  fean,*'  may  be  meant,  "bold 
ferrt"  that  is,  allies  or  companions^  in  tlie  same  sense  that  we 
apprehend  the  king  uses  the  word  in  Act  I.  8c.  3,  of  the  first  por* 


And  all  thy*^  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends, 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd, 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Hairy, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne 

out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,*  forgive ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  HiSN.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me : 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be ; 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 


JSnter  Peince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick, 
Lords,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of 
Lancaster. 

P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my 
royal  father  I 

K.  Hen.  Thou    bring'st    me    happiness,   and 
peace,  son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight. 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Wliere  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick  I 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

Wab.  *Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God !  ♦—even  there  my  life 
must  end.(*) 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed,  the  Holy  Land : — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [^Exeunt, 


(•)  First  folio,  heaven, 
tlon  of  this  play  :— 

••  Shall  we  buy  treason  f  and  indent  with  feers.** 

e  Was  purchas'd,— ]  Gained  by  force.  Purchase,  with  our  old 
writers,  was  obliquely  used  in  the  sense  of  goods  obtained  by  dis- 
honest means,  or  at  least  by  might  rather  than  right. 

d  And  alt  thy  friends,—]  Tyrwhitt  conjectured  we  should 
read  "my  ftiends,"  but  there  is  still  a  difficulty,  as  the  king  is 
recommending  the  prince  to  ingratiate  himself  with  persons  whom 
he  tells  UK  immediately  afterwards,  he  has  cut  oflf.  Monck  Mason, 
for  "  I  cut  them  off,"  would  therefore  print  "  I  cut  some  off." 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Gloucestershire.     A  Bail  in  Shallow'^  Eowe. 


Enter   Shallow,  Falstaff,    Bardolph,    and 
Page. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pye,(l)  sir,*  you  shall  not 
away  to-night. ^What,  Dayy,  I  say ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Eobert 
Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be 
excused ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is 
no  excuse  shall  serve  ;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — 
Why,  Davy  I 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy,  Here,  sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — ^let  me  see, 
Davy ; — let  me  see,  Davy  :-^let  me  see ; — yea, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  «ir. 

»  William  cook,—]  Scrvantu,  and  the  lover  orders  of  people 
generally,  were  commonly   distinguished  of  old    by   surnames 

6ir> 


marry,*  William  cook,*  bid  him  come  hither. — Sir 
John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus  ; — those  precepts^  can- 
not be  served  :  and,  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the 
head-land  with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for 
William  cook  ; are  there  no  yoimg  pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is  now  the  smi&'s  note, 
for  shoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid :  sir  John,  yoa 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,t  sir,  a  new  hnk  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had : — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop 
any  of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the 
other  day  at  Hinckley  fair  ? 


(«)  First  folio  omiU,  yea,  marrp, 

derived  from  their  respective  callings, 
b  Precepts — ]   WarrantB. 


(t)  Firat  folio  omiu. 


ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


Shal.  He  shall  answer  it. Some  pigeons, 

Davy ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of 
mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell 
"William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.     I  will   use   him  well;  A 

friend  i*the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse. 

Use  his  men   well,  Davy;  for  they  are  antint 

knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back*-bitten, 
sir ;  for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal,  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy 
business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  Wil- 
liam Visor  of  Wincott  against  Clement  Perkes  of 
the  hUl. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor  ;  tliat  Visor  is  an  an*ant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave, 
sir  :  but  yet,  God+  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request. 
An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself, 
when  a  knave  is  not.  I  have  served  your  worship 
truly,  sir,  thi8§  eight  years  ;  and  if  I  cannot  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an 
honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with 
your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend, 
sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him  be 
countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say.  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 
Look  about,  Davy,  [Exit  Davy.]  \Miere  are 
you,  sir  John  ?  Come,  come,  come,  off  with  your 
boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  master  Bardolph. 
Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worahip. 
Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind 
master  Bardolph : — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow. 
\_To  the  Page.]  Come,  sir  John.  lExit  Shallow. 
Fal.  I'll  follow  you,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow.  Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  \_Fxeunt 
Babdolph  and  Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quan- 
tities, I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such  bearded 
hermits' -staves  as  master  Shallow.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his 
men's  spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observing  him, 
do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he,  by 
convei-sing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serving-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married  in  con- 
junction with  the  participation  of  society,  that 
they  flock  together  in  consent,*  like  so  many  wild 
geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  ranster  Shallow,  I 
would  humour  his  men,  with  the  imputation  of 
being  near  their  master  ;**  if  to  his  men,  I  would 
Qurvy  with  master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could 
better  command  his  servants.     It  is  certain,  that 


[scene  it. 


(•)  First  folio  oniitii.  back. 
(X)   Pint  folio,  hearcn. 


(  +  )  Old  text.  Woneot. 
(§)  First  folio,  thr$e. 

»  Tkeyfiock  together  in  consent,—]  In  ngreemeHty  in  Mfitoii. 


either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught, 
as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another  :  and  there- 
fore, let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep 
prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter,  the  wearing- 
out  of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
actions,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without*  iniervallunu. 
O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie,  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  wiU  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  m  his  shoulders !  O,  you  shall 
see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill 
laid  up. 

Shal.  [  Within.']  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow ;  I  come,  master 
Shallow.  lExii  Falstapp. 


SCENE   II.— Westminster.     A   Roam    in    tJie 
Palcice, 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Wab.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice?  whither 
away  ? 

Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ?  [ended. 

Wab.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all 

Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature ; 

And,  to  our  purposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would  his  majesty  had  call'd  me 
with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  b\\  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves 
you  not.  [myself, 

Ch.  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Wliich  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Cla- 
rence, Westmoreland,  and  others* 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of   dead 
HaiTy : 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  I 
How  many  nobles  tlien  should  hold  their  places. 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 
Ch.  Just.  Alas !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overtum'd. 
P.  John.  Good  monow,  cousin  Warwick,  good 

morrow, 
P.  Humph,  and  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  tliat  had  forgot  to 
speak. 

(»)  First  folio,  wUk, 

b  Beinf?  near  their  miwtpr;]  This  may  mean  either  retembling 
their  moMfer,  or  6t  ing  able  to  injiuenre  him. 
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Wab.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 

made  us  heavy ! 
Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  I 
P.  Humph.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a 
friend,  indeed : 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is  sure,  your  own. 
P.  John.    Though   no  man   be  assur'd 
grace  to  find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation  : 
I  am  the  somer ;  would  'twere  otherwise. 
Cla,  Well,   you  must   now    speak  sir 
Falstaff  fair, 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 
Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in 
honour, 
Led  by  the  impartial*  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forcstaird  remission. — • 
If  truth  and  upright  innooency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 


what 


John 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  imperial. 

*  A  ragged  and  fbrestall'd  remission.—]  Rngged  in  this  place 
means  bate,  iffnominious,  as  in  Shakespeare's  eighth  sonnet:— 
••  Thy  secret  pleastire  turns  to  open  shame. 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name  ;  " 

but  of  *'fore»talVd  remistion"  we  believe  the  import  ii  yet  to  be 
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Wab.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  "Ksnq  Henby  V. 

Ch.  Just.   Good  morrow;    and    Grod*   save 
your  majesty !  [jestj. 

Kino.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  ma- 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear; 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath(2)  succeeds. 
But  Harry,  Harry.    Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers^ 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you  ; 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad : 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured, 
I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I  '11  bear  your  cares. 
Yett  weep,  that  Harry's  dead ;  and  so  will  I : 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  teArs, 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 


(•)  First  fbUo, 


(t)  Pint  folio,  Bmi. 


sought.  That  it  was  a  fkmiliar  expression  is  erident  fiorlt « 
twice  in  Massinger,  (in  "  The  Duke  of  Milan.**  Act  III.  Sc  1: 
and  in  "  The  Bondman,"  Act  JII.  Sc.  3;)  though  in  neatliereM* 
does  th  e  context  assist  us  to  its  meaning. 


ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[SOENB  III. 


Princes.*  We  Lope  no  other  fi-om  your  ma- 
jesty, [you  most ; 

Kino.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me: — ^and 
You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not. 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  he  measur'd  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  hud  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !  Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  he  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 
father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  haye  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son  : 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

Kino.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh 
this  well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  Hve  to  speak  my  father's  words  ; 
Ifappy  am  7,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  not  *  less  happy,  having  siujh  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

(•)  First  folio,  no, 

a  Princei.]  The  prefix  to  this  speech  in  the  quarto  is  Bro.  for 
**  Brother*  :**  and  in  the  folio,  ^'Jokn,  &c.  :"it  was  intended  to 
be  spoken  by  all  the  Princes  together. 


Into  the  hands  of  justice. — ^You  did  commit  me : 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance, — That  you  use  the  same  ' 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand ; 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth ; 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you ; — 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,** 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now ; 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ; 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods. 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament ; 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
III  equal  rank  with  the  best-govem'd  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us  ; 

In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 
[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (God*  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, — 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

l£xeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Gloucestershire.     TJie  Garden  of 
Shallow'^  House. 

Enter  Falstapp,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph, 
the  Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard  ;  where, 
in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of 
my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so 
forth ;— come,  cousin  Silence  ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  Gt)d,t  you  have  here  a  goodly 
dwelling,  and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all, 
beggars  all,  sir  John : — ^marry,  good  air. — Spread, 
Davy ;  spread,  Davy :  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he 
is  your  serving-man,  and  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 

(•)  Pirst  folio,  heaven,  (f)  First  folio  omits,  *For9  God. 

b  My  fathtr  is  gon««  wild  into  his  grave,—]  He  means,  because 
he  has  exchanged  his  own  wUdness,  burying  it  in  that  grave,  for 
his  father's  serious  spirit. 
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varlet,  sir  John. — Bj  the  mass,*  I  have  drunk  too 
much  sack  at  supper: — a  good  varlet.     Now  sit 
down,  now  sit  down : — come,  cousin. 
SiL.  Ah,  sirrah  I  quoth-a, — ^we  shall 

[Singing. 
Do  nothing  hut  eat,  and  make  good  cheer, 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year  ; 
Wlienjlesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  tlt^re, 
So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  master 
Silence,  I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. . 

Shal.  Givet  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  [Seating  Bardolph 
and  the  Page  at  another  table,']     I'll  be  with  you 


(*)  First  folio  omlta,  Bg  the  i 


(t)  Pint  folio,  Good. 


m  Profacel]  An  Italian  phrase,  ■ignlfVlng  much  good  map  it  do 

em,  and  equiyalent  to  our  "  welcome.      It  is  found  in  Florio's 
ictionary,  "Buon  pro  vi  faccia,  muck  good  mag  U  do  you,"  and  in 
many  of  the  early  writers. 

b  Mg  wife  has  all ;]  So  the  old  copy.    Fanner  suggested  we 
•hould  read,  *'  My  wife  's  as  all." 
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anon  : — most  sweet  sir,  sit. Master  page,  gwl 

master  page,  sit :  preface  !  •  What  you  want  in 
meat  we'll  have  in  drink.  But  you  must*  bear; 
the  heart 's  all.  [E^*^ 

Shal.  Bo  merry,  Master  Bardolph ; — and  mr 
little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 

[Singing. 
SiL.  Be  merry,  he  merry,  my  wife  has  all  ;^ 
For  women  are  shrews,  hoth  short  and  tall : 
^Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  heards  wag  o^'/ 

And  welcome  mer)y  shrove-tidU, 
Be  merry,  he  merry,  dsc. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been 
a  man  of  this  mettle. 

SiL.  Who  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once,  ere  now. 


(•)  Fint  folio  omits,  muMi, 

«  'Tis  merry  in  hall,  &c.]  This  rhyme  is  of  great  ■"^'J'^i 
Warton  found  it  in  a  poem  by  Adam  Darie,  called  "  The  Life  « 
Alexander : " — 

"  Merrie  swithe  it  is  in  hall 
When  the  berdes  wayeth  alL" 


ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


ISCENE  III. 


He-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coate  for  you.* 
ISeiting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shai*.  Davy, — 

Davy.    Your    worship? — ^1*11    be    with    you 
straight. 
[7\>  Bard.] — A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 

[Singing. 
SiL.  A  cup  of  wine,  thaVs  brisk  and  fine. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a, 

Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
SiL.  An*  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 

Fax*.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence ! 
SiL.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ; 

I'll  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom, 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome:  if  thou 
want'st  any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew 
thy  heart. — ^Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief?  [^o 
the  Page.]  and  welcome,  indeed,  too. — I'll  drink 
to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavalcroes  about 
London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An*  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shai<.  By  the  mass,t  you'll  crack  a  quart 
together.     Ha  I  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee: — ^tlie  knave  ^1  stick  by 
thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out  -^  he 
is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  111  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing: 
be  merry.  [Knocking  heard, ']  Look,  who 's  at  door 
there,  ho^  who  knocks  !  [Exit  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  mo  right. 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

SiL.  Do  m/e  right,  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  knight, 

Samingo,"^ 

Is 't  not  so? 

Fal.         'T  is  so. 

SiL.  Is 't  so  ?  Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  //.  (t )  Pint  folio  omits,  By  the  mau. 

•  Leatber-coata.]  Apples  usaally  known  an  rutsetinet. 

b  He  will  not  out;  he  is  true  bred.]  A  sportsman's  saying 
applied  to  hounds,  and  which  serres  to  expound  Qadshill's  ex- 
pression : — 

"Such  at  can  hoU  in."—Hettrg  IF.  Part  I.  Act  II.  So.  1. 

"If  they  run  it  endways  orderly  and  make  it  good,  then 
when  they  hold  in  together  merrily,  we  say,  They  are  in  erie," 
•^TunBBavxLB'a  "  Booke  of  Hunting.*^ 

e  Samingo.]  Silence  is  in  his  cups,  or  he  would  probably  have 
anng  San  Domingo.  Domingo,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  an 
old  burden  to  topers'  songs  and  catches.    Thus  in  "  Summer's  Last 


Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An*  it  please  your  worship,  there 's  one 
Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  ooiu't  ?  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Pistol  ? 

PisT.  Sir  John,  God  save  you  !  f 

Fal.  \Miat  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 

PiST.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man^  to 
good. — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

SiL.  By'r  lady,§  I  think  'a  be ;  but*  goodman 
Puff  of  Barson. 

PiST.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  I — • 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend, 
And  II  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world. 

PisT.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

SiL.    And  Rohm  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John. 

[Sings. 

PiST.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies*  lap. 

Shal.   Honest  gentleman,   I   know  not  your 
breeding. 

PiST.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir; — if,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but 
two  ways;  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them. 
I  am,  sir,  under  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

PiST.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?*  speak,  or 
die. 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

PiST.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

PiST.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  I — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 


(•)  First  folio,  //.  (t)  First  folio,  Save  yon,  Hr. 

(})  First  foUo.  none.  («)  Indeed. 

( li )  First  folio  omits,  And. 
WUl  and  Testament,"  1600  :— 

**  Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  surpaaa 
In  cup,  in  can,  or  glass; 
Ood  Bacchus,  do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight, 

Domingo.'* 
d  But  goodman  Pff—"]  That  is,  except  goodman,  frc. 
•  Bezonian  f]  A  term  of  contempt  derived,  it  is  thought,  fh>m 
the  Italian  bisogno,  which  Cotgrave  explains,  *'  a  fllthie  knave,  or 
clowne,  a  ratXali,  a  bieonian,  base  humoured  scoundrel." 


ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[bcbkit. 


Harry  the  fifUi  'b  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth. 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me/  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead? 

PiST.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are 
just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph;  saddle  my  horse. — 
Master  Eobert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt 
in  the  land,  'tis  thine. — ^Pistol,  I  will  double  charge 
thee  with  dignities. 

Babd.  O  joyful  day! — I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  my  fortune. 

PiST.  What  I  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master 
Shallow,  my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am 
fortune's  steward.  Get  on  thy  boots ;  we  'U  ride 
all  night: — 0,  sweet  Pbtol: — ^Away,  Bardolph. 
[^Hxit  Babd.] — Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me  ; 
and,  withal,  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good. 
— ^Boot,  boot,  master  Shallow;  I  know  the  young 
king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's 
horses  ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  command- 
ment. Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my 
friends  ;  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice  ! 

PiBT.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  I 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,^  say  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is  ;  welcome  these*  pleasant  days. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Street. 

Enter    Beadles,     dragging    along    Hostess 
Quickly,  and  Doll  Teab-bhbet.« 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave;  I  would  I  might 
die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged:  thou  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over 
to  me;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough, 
I  warrant  her:  there  hath  been  a  man  or  two 
lately  killed  about  her. 

Doll.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,*  you  lie.  Come  on ; 
I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe- visaged 
rascal ;  anf  the  child  I  now  go  with,  do  miscarry, 
thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother, 
thou  paper-faced  villain ! 

Host.  O  the  lord,J  that  sir  John  were  come  ! 
he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody. 
But  I  pray  God,§  the  fruit  of  her  womb||  miscarry  ! 


(•)  Flr«t  folio,  ihott.  (t)  First  folio,  if. 

(})  First  folio  omits,  ike  lord,        {%)  First  folio,  /  would, 

(n)  First  folio  inserts,  might, 

»  And  fig  me, — ]    This  odious  gesture,  the  Spanish  higai  dmr^ 

WM  performed  by  thrusting  out  the  thumb  between  the  fore  and 

middle  finger.    See  note  (c),  p.  160. 

b  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,—]  This  scrap  fh)m  some  old 
ballad  is  sung  also  by  Petruchio  in  *<  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
Act  IV.  8c.  I. 


1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions  again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come, 
I  charge  you  both  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is 
dead,  Siat  you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Doll.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  t 
censer !  I  will  have  you  as  sotmdly  swinged  for 
this,  you  blue-bottled  rogue ;  you  filUiy  fiuniahed 
correctioner !  if  you  be  not  swinged,  I'll  forswev 
half-kirtles. 

1  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-eimt, 
come. 

Host.  O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might! 
Well ;  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Doll.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a 
justice. 

Host.  Yes;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound ! 

Doll.  Goodman  death !  goodmjan  bones ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy*  thou ! 

Doll.  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  youraaca] ! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  lExeuni. 


SCENE  Y.—A  public  Place  near  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Enter  tt»o  Grooms,  strewing  rushes. 

1  GnooM.  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 

2  Gboom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  oome 
from  the  coronation :  despatch,  despatch.f 

{^Exeunt  Grocm- 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Babdoleh, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Bobert  Shallow; 
I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer 
upon  him,  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the 
countenance  that  he  will  give  me. 
■  PiST.  God$  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight! 

Fal.  Come  here.  Pistol;  stand  behind  me,— 0, 
if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed 
of  you.  ITo  Shallow.]  But 't  b  no  matter ;  this 
poor  show  doth  better ;  this  doth  infer  the  zeall 
had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  in  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 


( •)  First  folio,  anaiomg.       ( f )  First  folio  omits  these  tvo  vsni. 
C)  First  folio  omiU,  God. 

e  Enter  Beadles,  be]  The  stage  direction  in  the  qiiaite.  i« 
"Enter  Sincklo  and  three  or  foure  officers;"  and  the  n*>i>f^ 
Sinckloii  prefixed  to  the  speeches  of  the  Beadle,  or  ai  Uw  !•«• 
calls  him,  officer.    Sincklo  was  an  actor  of  Shakespean'i  ccnpsaj- 

d  Nut-hook,—]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  txtkfanoaij 
for  a  beadle  or  catchpoll. 


Fal.  Mj  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and 
not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and 
sweating  with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of 
nothing  else ;  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion ; 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else*  to  be  done,  but  to 
see  him. 

PiST.  'T  is  semper  i/lem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est : 
'Tis  all  in  every  part. 

Shal.  'T  is  so,  indeed. 

PiST.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  piison  ; 
Hal'd  thither  by  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
House  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake. 
For  Doll  is  in  ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  wUhottt,  and  the  trumpets  sound. 

PiST..  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 


(•)  First  folio  omiU,  eUe. 


Enter  the  Kino,  and  his  tmin,  the  Chief  Justice 
among  tliem. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal 
Hal. 

PiST.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most 
royal  imp  of  fame  ! 

Fai,.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  I  [man. 

Kino.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you   your  wits  ?  know  you 
what  *t  is  you  speak  ? 

Fal.  My  king  I  my  Jove  !  I  speak  to  thee,  my 
heart  I  [prayers ; 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fall  to  thy 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester  I 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-sweird,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dre^mi. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,*  and  more  thy  grace  ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  do&  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  God  *  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 


(•)  First  foUo,  heaven, 
*  H«nce,— ]  That  is,  henc^orward. 
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ACT  v.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


[8CUE  T. 


When  thou  doet  hear  I  am  as  I  have  heen, 

Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  he  as  thou  wast. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 

Till  then,  I  hanish  thee,  on  piun  of  death, — 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  mj  misleaders^ — 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  hy  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We    will, — according    to    your    strength,    and 

qualities, — 
Give  you  advancement.(3) — Be  it  your  charge,  my 
lord,  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  \_Exeunt  Kino,  and  his  train, 

Fal.  Master  ^mllow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  sir  John ;  which  I  hesoech 
you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  he,  master  Shallow.  Do 
not  you  grieve  at  this;  I  shall  he  sent  for  in 
pnvate  to  him :  look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to 
the  world.  Fear  not  your  advancement ;  I  will 
be  the  man  yet,  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  should 
give  me  your  doublet,  and  stu£F  me  out  with  straw. 
I  beseuch  you,  good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five 
hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this 
that  you  heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Come,  lieutenant  Pistol ; — come,  Bardolph : — I 
shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 


Re-enter  Prince   John,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Officers,  <fec. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet  ;(4) 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear  you 
soon. 
Take  them  away. 

PisT.  Se  fortuna  me  tormenta,  la  sperama  me 

cantenta, 
[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Babd.  Page,  and 

Officers. 
P.  John.  I  like  this   fair  proceeding  of  the 
king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followere 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 


But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  worid. 

Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament, 
my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds, — ^that,  ere  this  yw 
expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  Fiimce :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
'U'^hose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleaa'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  [Exewt 


EPILOGUK 

Spoken  hy  a  Dancer. 

FmsT,  my  fear;  then,  my  court'sy:  last,  my 
speech.  My  fear  is  your  displeasure ;  my  cooit'sj, 
my  duty;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If 
you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me :  for 
what  I  have  to  say,  is  of  mine  own  making ;  ml 
what,  indeed,  I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prore 
mine  own  marring.  But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to 
the  venture. — Be  it  known  to  you,  (as  it  is  verr 
well,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing 
play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promiac 
you  a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  yon  with 
this;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckilj 
home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  loee. 
Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and  here  I 
commit  my  body  to  your  merciea :  bate  me  sonf^ 
and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,  as  most  debtoR  do, 
promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me, 
will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs?  and  jet 
that  were  but  light  payment, — to  dance  out  rfvoiff 
debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will  make  any  posabk 
satisfaction,  and  so  will  I.  All  the  gendewooMfi 
here  have  forgiven  me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not, 
then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
women, which  was  never  seen  before  in  suA  « 
assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not 
too  much  cloyed  with  iaX  meat,  our  humble  suthor 
will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  tw 
make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  Fnnce: 
where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of 
a  sweat,  unless  alreiady  he  be  killed  with  your  bird 
opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  b 
not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary  ;  when  mj  leg* 
are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  knew 
down  before  you; —but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the 
queen. (1) 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  II.— TA^  Lord  ChUf  JvMiee,]  Thia  was  Sir 
William  GkuM»igue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kmg^s  Bench,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribes  the  honour  of  having  vindicated 
the  authority  of  the  law,  by  committing  Prince  Henry  to 
prison  for  insulting  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
According  to  Holinshed,  whom  Shakespeare  copied,  the 
prince  on  this  occasion  so  far  foiigot  himself  and  the  dignity 
of  the  judge,  as  actually  to  strike  him  on  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. "Where  on  a  time  hee  itrahe  tht  ehi^e  justice  on 
tKefau  with  huJUte,  for  emprisoning  one  of  his  mates,  he 
was  not  only  committed  to  straighte  prison  himselfe  by 
the  sayde  chief  Justice,  but  also  of  his  &ther  putte  out  of 
the  pririe  oounsell  and  banished  the  courte.''^  The  blow 
was  probably  an  exaggeration,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  incident 
which  we  possess,  that  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  coUec- 
tion  of  moral  discourses,  entitled  "The  Governor,"  which 
is  as  follows : — 

**A  good  Judge,  a  mod  Prince,  a  mod  King, — ^The 
most  renouned  Prince,  King  Henry  the  "Rft,  late  King  of 
Englande,  duringe  the  lyfe  of  his  father  was  noted  to  be 
fierce,  and  of  wanton  courage.  It  happened,  that  one  of 
his  servants,  whom  he  favoured  well,  was  for  felony  by  him 
committed  arreyned  at  the  King's  Bench ;  whereof  the 
prince  bein^  advertized,  and  incensed  by  light  persons 
about  him,  in  furious  rage  came  hastily  to  the  barre,  where 
his  servaunt  stood  as  a  prisoner,  and  commaunded  him 
to  be  ungived  and  sette  at  libertie.  Whereat  all  men  were 
abashed,  reserved  the  chiefe  Justice,  who  humbly  exhorted 
the  Prince  to  be  contented  ^lat  his  servaunt  might  be 
ordered,  according  to  the  aunciente  lawes  of  this  roEdme : 
or  if  he  would  have  him  saved  from  the  rigoiir  of  the  lawes, 
that  he  should  obtayne,  if  he  might,  of  the  king  his  father 
his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no  Law  or  Justice  should  be 
derogate. 

"  With  which  aunswere  the  Prince  nothing  appeased,  but 
rather  more  inflamed,  endeavoured  himselfo  to  take  away 
his  servaunt.  The  Judge,  considering  the  perilous  example 
and  inconvenience  that  might  therieby  ensue,  with  a 
valyant  spirite  and  courage,  commaunded  the  Prince  up- 
pon  his  alleagaunce,  to  leave  the  prisoner  and  depart  his 
way  ;  at  which  commaundemet  the  Prince  beinge  set  all 
in  a  fiuye,  all  chaufed,  and  in  a  terrible  manor,  came  up 
to  the  place  of  Judgement,  men  thinking  he  would  have 
slain  the  Judge,  or  have  done  to  him  some  domage :  But 
the  Judge  tutting  still  without  moving,  declaring  the 
majestic  of  the  Aing's  place  of  Judgement,  and  with  an 
assured  and  bold  countenaunce,  had  to  the  Prince  these 
words  following :  '  Sir,  remember  your  selfe.  I  keepe  heere 
the  place  of  the  king  your  sovereigne  lord  and  father,  to 
whom  ye  owe  double  obedience :  wherefore  eflsoones  in 
his  name,  I  char^  you  to  desist  of  your  wilfulnesse  and 
unlawfull  enterpnse,  and  from  hencefoorth  give  good  ex- 
ample to  those  which  hereafter  shall  be  your  proper  sub- 
jects. And  now,  for  your  contempte  and  disobedience, 
goe  you  to  the  prison  of  the  Kinge's  Bench,  where  unto  I 
commit  you,  and  remaine  ye  there  prisoner  imtil  pleasure 
of  the  Idnge  your  father  be  further  knowen.'    With  which 


words  bein^  abashed,  and  also  wondering  at  the  mar- 
vailous  gravitie  of  that  worshipful  Justice,  the  noble  IVince 
laying  his  weapone  aparte,  doing  reverence  departed  and 
went  to  the  Kmge's  Bench  as  he  vras  commaunded.  Where* 
at  his  servaunts  disdayned,  came  and  shewed  to  the  King 
al  the  whole  afibvre.  whereat  he  a  whiles  studying,  after 
as  a  man  all  ravished  with  gladnesse,  holding  his  eyes  and 
handes  up  towards  heaven,  abrayded  with  a  loud  voice :  '  0 
mercifull  Qod,  how  much  am  I  bound  to  your  infinite 
goodness,  spedally  for  that  you  have  given  me  a  judge 
who  feareth  not  to  minister  Justice,  and  also  a  son  who 
can  suffer  semblably  and  obey  Justice.' " 

For  this  occurrence,  which  Shakespeare  repeatedly  ad- 
verts to  in  the  play,  he  bad,  then,  historical  authority— but 
in  making  Hemy,  upon  his  accession  to  the  thrcme,  mag- 
nanimously foigive  8md  re-appoint  the  lord  chief  justice ; — 

"  You  did  commit  me : 

For  which,  I  -do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword — " 

he  has  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  chai^  of  de- 
parting frarn  history  for  the  sake  of  elevating  his  hero.  It 
18  true,  indeed,  that  Sir  William  Gasooigne  survived  Kmg 
Henry,  notwithstanding  his  biographers  have  fixed  h» 
death  to  have  happenedthe  17th  of  December,  1412 ;  for 
Mr.  Foss,  in  his  "Judges  of  England,"  has  shown,  first, 
that  he  is  judge  in  a  case  reported  in  Hilary  term,  1418 ; 
secondly,  that  he  was  summoned  to  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  V.,  in  Easter,  1413 ;  and,  lastly,  that  his  will 
has  been  found  in  the  eodeaiastical  court  at  York,  bearing 
date,  December  15th,  1419 :  but  it  is  equally  indisputable 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  parliament  in  question,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Sir  William  Hank* 
ford,  took  place  March  29th,  1413,  onlv  eight  days  after 
Henry's  accession,  and  ten  days  before  his  coronation. 

"'kha  peculiar  period  chosen  for  this  act,"  Mr.  Foes 
observes,  "and  its  precipitancy  in  contrast  with  the  delay 
in  issuing  the  new  patents  to  the  other  judges,  tend 
strongly  to  show  that  it  resulted  from  the  king's  peremp- 
tory mandate,  rather  than  Ghwooigne's  personal  choice ; 
and.  consequently,  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  ind^ity 
he  nad  laid  upon  the  prince  was  not '  washed  in  Let^e 
and  foigotten  ^by  the  kmg." 

It  is  just  to  add  that  Sir  William  Gasooigne's  claim  to 
the  distinction  of  having  punished  the  wild  young  prince 
is  not  undisputed.  In  the  memorandum  book  of  Sir 
Robert  Markham,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
"  Add.  MSS.  18,721,*'  the  first  few  leaves  contain  numerous 
extracts  from  early  historians  respecting  Sir  John  Biark- 
ham,  a  I'udge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.,  at  the  end  of  which  the  writer  re- 
marks :— -"  Now,  the  reason  I  have  thus  diligently  inquired 
into  the  authorities  among  the  historians,  concerning  the 
name  of  the  judge  that  committed  Henrjr  V.,  then  Irince 
of  Wales,  is,  b(M»use  my  own  father  alwais  persisted  in 
it  as  a  tradition  in  our  fieumly,  that  it  was  Sir  John  Mark* 
ham  whom  the  prince  struck,  for  which  he  was  com* 
mitted." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


(2)  Scene  II.— 5<tfin^  my  knighthood  and  my  ioldier- 
nhip  cuide,  J  had  lied  tn  my  throat  if  I  had  mid  to.] — 
To  lie  in  the  throat,  an  expresnon  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  of  our  early  writers, 
appears  to  have  borne  a  deeper  meaning  than  is  usually 
supposed.  In  a  curious  old  treatise  on  War  and  the 
Duello,  which  has  escaped  the  reseaixshes  of  all  the  com- 
mentators, entitled  "  Vallo  Libro  Covtinente  apper^ 
tenentie  ad  Capitanii,  retenere  A  fortijieare  una  Citta  co 
bcutioni  eon  noui  artifieii  de  fuoeo  aggioH,  come  nella 
tabola  appare,  A  de  dtuerse  sorte  poluere,  et  de  expugnare 
una  CiUa  eo  ^oti,  teeUe,  argani,  irobe,  trenciere,  artegliare, 
caue,  dare  auisa  meati  sema  mesto  alio  amico,  fare  ordi- 
nanze,  haftaglionif  EtponJti  de  di^fida  con  lopingere,  opera 
unoUo  utile  con  la  experientia  de  Carle  mtlitare"  1524, 
there  is  a  chapter  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  duello, 


which  is  headed  "Dela  Bitisioks  DEL  ME5TISE.*' 
and  which  contains  the  following  remarks  on  giving  th» 
lie:— 

"Edanotarecheunohonesto  mentare  ae  suok  din  to 
non  dice  il  uero,  anchora  ue  e  laltro  mentire  dioendo  tu  se 
menti  per  la  gola,  k  laltro  mentire  se  dice  tu  ne  XDenti 
per  la  gala  oomo  ad  un  tristo,  laltro  anohora  se  dice  tu  ne 
menti  p  la  gola  oomo  ad  un  tristo  che  tu  sei,  siche  lono 
procede  dalwltro,  k  luno  e  dffferente  dallaltro,  prendenilo 
el  eaao  che  un  dicessi  tu,  ne  menti  per  la  goU  oomo  on 
tristo,  n5  se  intede  chel  sia  tristo,  ma  che  Ihabia  mentito 
come  fa  un  tristo  in  quila  uolta,  k  lui  non  deue  oombattm 
per  querela  chel  sia  ditto  tristo,  ma  dioendo  tu  ne  menti 
per  la  gola,  come  un  tristo  che  tu  sei  la  querela  e  de  eobst- 
tere  che  li  e  ditto  tristo  per  causa  che  dice  tu  seL** 


ACT  IL 


(1)  Scene  I.— For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  ilighi  drollery, 
or  we  story  of  the  prodigal,  or  the  Oemtan  hunting  tn 
tpoier-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and 
then  fithbitUn  tapettries.}—\n  this,  and  in  another  passage 
where  ne  declares  his  recruits  to  be  "  slaves  om  raoged  as 
Laaarus  in  the  painted  doth,"  Falstaff  intimates  tAie  sub- 
jects usually  found  in  the  decoration  of  houses  formerly. 
The  mural-painting  referred  to,  appears  to  have  both 
preceded  and  followed  the  use  of  tapestry-hangings ;  and 
it  also  became  a  substitute  for  them,  when  it  was  exe- 
cuted on  loose  cloths  to  be  suspended  against  the  walls. 
In  palaces  and  mansions,  both  the  art  and  the  subject 
were  of  a  much  superior  kind.  Martial  scenes,  classical 
and  romantic  histories,  armorial  ensigns  or  nenddical 
devices,  adorned  the  apartments  of  the  great ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  moral  sentences  in  latin,  French,  or  English, 
were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  richly-coloured  panels. 
All  of  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  any  such 
houses  as  that  referred  to  by  Falstaif :  where  the  popular 
taste  was  shown  in  familiar  Scripture  narratives,  forest- 
sports,  or  scenes  of  broad  humour.  There  is  a  curious 
indication  of  this  difference  of  decoration  in  the  two  poems 
caUed  **  Chaucer's  Dream  ; "  in  one  of  which,  the  author, 
imagining  an  apartment  embellished  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  says  that  it 


"  Full  well  depaintad 

And  all  the  wsIIb  with  colours  fine, 
Were  painted  to  the  text  and  gloBe, 
And  all  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.*' 

In  the  second  poem,  on  his  vraking,  he  sees  nothing  better 
in  his  own  chamber — 

*'  Save  on  the  walU'old  portraiture 
Of  horsemen,  hawkie,  and  houndia, 
And  hurt  dere,  all  fiiU  of  woundis." 

It  is  thus  evident  tiiat  hunting-subjects  had  been  com- 
monly emploved,  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  for  the 
adornment  of  interiors ;  and  **  The  German  Hunting  " 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  class 
at  the  period.  There  is  more  than  one  explanation  to  be 
offered  of  this  expression.  The  first  is,  that  it  implied 
no  more  than  the  representation  of  a  chase  after  the 
manner  of  the  Germans,  as  if  the  passage  had  been  written, 
"your  German  huntiii^:"  and  the  picture  might  then 
have  consisted  of  a  wild-boar  hunt,  m  a  German  forest, 
taken  from  some  old  foreign  print.  But  the  words  may 
possibly  have  reference  to  the  famous  German  legend  of 
"the  Wild  Huntsman,"  which  had,  perhaps,  found  its 
way  to  England  during  the  reign  of  ISizabeth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  very  name,  that  the 
"drolleries"  proposed  by  Falstaff  for  the  garniture  of 
"  The  Boards  Head,"  were  some  of  those  scenes  of  coarse 
humour  which  the  painters  of  the  Dutch  school  intro- 
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duoed,  between  the  end  of  the  surteenth,  and  the  middk 
of  the  seventeenth  oentury.  They  comprised  lepreseats- 
tions  of  low  tavem-partiee,  aoldiers*  quarters,  countiy- 
fiedrs  and  mountebanks ;  and  in  some  of  them  apes  and  ctts 
were  represented  as  drinking,  pla3^ing  on  musical  inatn- 
ments,  or  acting  as  oonstables  and  wat<dimen.  Then  were 
several  very  common  specimens  of  this  kind  of  taTore- 
painting  formerly  existing  in  an  apartment  of  "  Hie  Ele- 
phant" in  Fenchurch  Street. 

(2)  Scene  11.-^1  red  /a«w«.>-The  lattice,  or  awed 
laths,  the  ordinary  denotement  of  an  ale-house,  waa  pro- 
bably  derived  from  the  ancient  sign  of  the  chequers,  oon* 
mon  among  the  Bomans.  The  designation,  Douoe  remsib, 
"  is  not  altogether  lost,  though  the  original  meanii^of  the 
word  is,  the  sign  being  converted  into  n  green  lattiuv;  ^ 
whidi  an  instance  occurs  in  Brownlow  Street,  Holbon. 
In  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Lawrence  Ludfw,  tte 
oldBatchUeroflimbo,  atthe  end  of  the  '  Blaoke  Books, 
1604,  4to,  is  the  following  passage  :  ' — ^watched  aometiDfli 
ten  houres  together  in  an  ale-house,  ever  and  anon  peepiiv 
forth,  and  sampling  (hy  noH  with  the  red  LatHs,* " 

(3)  Scene  IV.— 

When  Arthur ^rst  in  eouri — 
A  nd  was  a  wordy  king.] 

The  old  ballad  of  which  Sir  John  hums  a  snafcdi, «»» 
one  in  honour  of  Sir  I^uncelot  du  Lake,  and  is  gj^  *| 
length  in  Farcy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  ed.  1767,  aw 
with  the  time  to  which  it  was  sung,  in  W.  Chappeli'< 
Popular  Music,  kc,  I.  271.    The  opening  stansa  runs  :— 

'*  When  Arthur  firat  In  court  began. 
And  waa  approved  king, 
By  force  of  armet  great  victoryaa  vaana^ 
And  eonqueat  home  did  brinji.'* 

(4)  Scene  IV.— Q«oit  him  down,  Bariolph,  likesAest 
groat  shilling.] — ^The  following  isStrutt's  account  of  A0«^ 
groat,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  pl^J^  ^^ 
the  silver  great,  and  afterwards  with  the  broad  shilling  « 
Edward  Vl.  "Shove-groat^  named  also  8lyp-g«»*»  •»J 
Slide-thrift,  are  sports  occasionally  mentioned  Dywriten  a 
the  sLxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  probably  w* 
analogous  to  the  modem  pastime  calM  Justice  Jerri*,  or 
Jarris,  which  is  confined  to  common  pot-houses^  a^d  <wf 
practised  by  such  as  fluent  the  tap-rooms.  It  req«ii« 
a  parallelogram  to  be  made  with  <»ialk,  or  by  linea  cut 
upon  the  middle  of  a  table,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  ina>«* 
in  breadth,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  wbico  n 
divided,  latitudinally,  into  nine  equal  partitiooSy  in  0V*T 
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one  of  whioh  is 'placed  a  figure,  in  regiilar  succession,  from 
one  to  nine.  Each  of  the  players  provides  himself  with  a 
smooth  halfpenny,  which  be  places  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  striking  it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  drives  it 
towarda  the  marks ;  and  according  to  the  value  of  the 
fi^^ure  affixed  to  the  partition  wherein  the  halfpenny  rests, 
his  game  is  reckoned ;  which  generally  is  stated  at  thirty- 
one,  and  must  be  made  precisely :  if  it  be  exceeded,  the 
player  goes  again  for  nine,  which  must  also  be  brought 
exactly,  or  the  turn  is  forfeited  ;  and  if  the  halfpenny  rests 
upon  any  of  the  marks  that  separate  the  partitions,  or 
overpasses  the  external  boundaries,  the  go  is  void." 

(6)  SCBKB  IV. — 

Then  death  rod  vm  atUep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  /] 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  mournful  ballad,  of  which  we 
append  the  first  and  last  stanzas,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Anne  Boleyne,  but  which  Kitson  thought  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  her  brother,  George, 
Viscount  Koohford,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of 
several  poems,  songs,  and  sonnets.  Mr.  W.  Chappell 
(Popular  Music,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  238)  has  published  the  first 
stanza,  with  the  tune,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIII. 

"  O  Death,  rocke  me  on  >lepe, 
Bring  me  on  quiet  rente. 
Let  paste  my  verye  giltleei  goste^ 

Out  of  my  careftill  brest ; 
Toll  on  the  pusinge  bell, 
Ringe  out  the  dolefnll  knell, 
Let  tbe  sound  my  detha  tell. 
For  I  must  dye. 
There  i«  no  remedye, 
For  now  I  dye.** 

*'  Farewell  my  pleoaures  pant, 
Weleun  my  present  payne, 


I  fele  my  tomiente  so  increse. 
That  fyfe  cannot  remayne. 
Cease  now  the  passing-bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleftil  knell, 
For  the  sound  my  deth  doth  tell. 

Deth  doth  draw  nye, 

Sound  my  end  dolefully, 

For  now  I  dye." 

(6)  Scene  IV.— Bartholomew  hoar-pig.]-^ Hoast  ptg, 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  appears  to 
have  constituted  one  of  the  staple  attractions  ofJBariho- 
lomew  fair.  See  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  ''Bartholomew 
Fair,"  and  D'Avonant's  burlesque  poem  on  a  long  vaca- 
tion:— 

"  Kow  London's  chief,  on  sadle  new, 
Rides  to  the  Fare  at  BarikoUmtw  ; 
He  twirles  his  chain,  and  looketh  big, 
As  if  to  fright  the  Head  of  Pig, 
That  gaping  lies  on  greasy  stall."— Folio  1673. 

(7)  SOKNE  IV.— F?a»-rfrtMronj.  }—The  sport  of  placing  a 
plum  or  raisin  in  a  shallow  dish  of  spirit,  and  then  setting 
light  to  it,  and  while  the  whole  was  in  a  flame,  snatching 
out  the  flap-dragon,  as  it  was  called,  with  the  mouth,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  Our  gallants,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  disgusting  extravagances  while  toasting 
their  mistresses,  improved  upon  the  Dutch  practice,  by 
making  even  a  candle^s  end  into  a  flap-dragon,  and  swallow- 
ing that  off.  An  allusion  to  this,  and  another  frantic 
absurdity  of  the  fast  youths  of  former  times — ^that  of 
puncturing  their  arms,  and  drinking  the  health  of  their 
charmers  in  blood,  occurs  in  an  old  ballad,  oalled  ''The 
Man  in  the  Moon  drinks  Claret  :'* — 

"  Bacchus  tbe  father  of  drunken  nowles, 
Full  masers,  beakers,  glasses,  bowls, 
OreoHe  Jlap-dragofUt  flamista  upsefriese. 
With  healths  stab'd  in  arms  upon  naked  knees." 


ACT  m. 


(1)  Scene  II.— /  vm  once  of  Clemenft-tnn.}—Tbis  Inn 
was  so  called,  says  Stow,  "TOcause  it  standeth  near  to 
St.  Clement's  Church,  but  nearer  to  the  fair  fountain 
called  Clement's  Well."  How  long  before  1479,  nineteenth 
of  Edward  IV.,  it  was  occupied  by  students  of  the  law 
is  not  known,  but  that  it  had  been  so  inhabited  for 
some  time  previously  is  quite  certain ;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Strype  to  show  that  in  after-times  the 
roisterers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  fully  maintained  the.repu- 
tation  which  Shallow  took  so  much  pride  in  claiming  for 
himself  and  his  fellow  swinge-bucklers :  "Here  about 
this  Church,"  he  is  speaking  of  St.  Clement's,  "and  in  the 
parts  adjacent,  were  frequent  disturbances  by  reason  of 
the  unthrifts  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  .who  were  so  unruly 
on  nights,  walking  about  to  the  disturbance  and  danger 
of  such  as  passed  along  the  streets,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  fain  to  keep  watches.  In  the  year  1582,  the  Recorder 
himself,  with  six  more  of  the  honest  inhabitants,  stood  by 
St.  Clement's  Church,  to  see  the  lanthom  hung  out,  and 
to  observe  if  he  could  meet  with  any  of  these  outrageous 
dealers."— Strype's  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  ed.  1765. 

(2)  Scene  II. — /  $aw  Mm  break  Skogan^s  headJ—Some 
of  the  commentators  contend  there  were  two  Skogans, 


" A  fine  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arts, 

Of  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 


For  tbe  king's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 
Daintily  well,"  &c. 

as  described  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Masque  of  "  The  For- 
tunate lales."  This  was  Henry  Scogan.  The  other,  John 
Scogan,  whom  Holinshed  mentions  as  "a  learned  gentle- 
man of  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  student  for  a  time  in 
Oxford,  of  a  pleasaunte  witte,  and  bent  to  mery  devises, 
in  respect  whereof  he  was  called  into  the  courte,  where 
guiding  himselfe  to  his  naturall  inclination  of  mirthe  and 
pleasaunt  pastime,  he  plaied  many  sporting  parts,"  &c. 

Others  believe  there  was  but  one  poet  of  tne  name,  and 
that  the  compositions  attributed  to  the  supposed  Scogan 
of  Edward  tne  Fourth's  time  were  written  by  him  of 
Henry  IV.  It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  controversy. 
There  was  certainly  a  book  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Andrew  Borde,  called  "Scoggin's  Jests," 
which  was  reprinted  in  1565  ;  and  the  father  of  these  iokea 
was  no  doubt  considered  by  Shakespeare  and  his  auditory 
as  a  court-jester  of  a  former  perioa,  whether  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  iV.  or  Edward  IV.  was  not  materiaL 

(8)  Scene  II.— 0«r  watchword  was,  Hem,  boys/]^ 
There  was  an  old  rolhcking  song,  whose  burden,  hem,  boys, 
hem  /  still  linarered  in  Justice  Shallow's  memoir,  and  of 
which  the  only  verse  now  extant  is  quoted  by  Brome  in 
his  comedy  of  A  Joviai  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,  first 
acted  in  1041 : — 
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"  There  was  an  old  fellow  at  Waltham  Croet, 
Who  merrily  tfxng  when  he  liy'd  hy  the  loea. 
He  never  wa«  heard  to  sigh  with  hlBy-ho, 
But  sent  it  out  with  a  hey  txoUy-lo ! 
He  cheer'd  up  hia  heart,  wheo  hit  goods  went  to  wrack. 
With  a  Aeai,  hoiu,  kem  I  and  a  cup  of  old  sack." 

Aet  II.  8c.  I. 

Mr.  ChappeU  ("Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time/'  i. 
202),  acquaints  us  with  the  interesting  fact»  that  the 
original  air  to  which  ibe  above  burden  was  sung,  is  the 
same  still  heard  in  the  well-known  chorus, — 

"  A  very  good  song,  and  very  weU  sung ; 
Jolly  companions  every  one." 

(4)  SCBWK  11.—/  was  then  Sir  Dagond  in  Arlhut^i 
ikow.}-~Artkuf'$ show  appears  to  have  been  an  exhibition 
performed  by  a  band  of  Toxopholites,  calling  themselves 
*'The  Aundent  Order,  Society,  and  Unitae  laudable  of 
Prince  Arthure  and  his  Knightly  Armory  of  the  Round 
Table,"  the  assodates  of  which  took  the  names  of  the 
knights  who  figure  in  the  fiimous  romance,  and  were  fifty- 
eiffht  in  number.  Their  ordinary  place  of  rendesvous  was 
Mile  End  Green,  for  ages  the  spot  cnosen  by  the  Londoners 
for  their  martial  sports  and  exercises,  but  they  occasionally 
presented  .their  spectacle  in  Smithfield  and  m  other  parts 
of  the  dty.  Or  the  origin  of  this  Sodet^  nothing  is 
known ;  but  from  a  passage  in  the  dedication  of  a  rare 
tract  by  Richard  Robinson,  its  historian  and  poet,  we  learn 
that  it  was  confirmed  by  charter  under  Henry  VIII. ;  who, 
"  when  he  sawe  a  good  ardier  indeede,  he  chose  him,  and 
ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  this  order."  That  it 
flourished  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  proved  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  treatise  on  the  training  of  diildren,  by 
Richard  Mulcaster  (1581),  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
where  the  writer,  expatiating  on  the  utility  of  AreKerie  as 
a  preservative  of  health,  says  : — "how  can  I  but  prayse 
them,  who  professe  it  throughly,  and  maintaine  it  nobly, 
the  friendly  and  frank  fmowdiip  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Knights,  in  and  about  the  dtie  of  London?  which,  if  I 
had  sacred  to  silence,  would  not  my  good  friend  in  the 
dtie,  Maister  Hewgh  Offly,  and  Uie  same  my  noble  fellow 
in  that  order,  Syr  launcelot,  at  our  next  meeting  have 
given  me  a  soure  nodde,  being  the  chief  furtherer  of  the 
&ct  which  I  commend,  and  the  famousest  hnigM  of  the 
fdlowthip  which  I  am  of.  Nay,  would  not  even  Prince 
Arthur  himselfe,  Maister  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  whole 
table  of  those  well-known  knights,  and  most  active  archers, 
have  laid  in  their  challenge  against  their  fellow-knight,  if 
speaking  of  their  pastime,  I  should  have  spared  their 
names  r' 

The  complacency  with  which  Justice  Shallow  refers  to 
his  perBonification  of  poor  Sir  Dagonet,  who  in  the  romance 
Lb  the  fool  of  King  Arthur,  is  charmingly  characteristic, 
and  must  have  been  highly  relished  by  an  auditory  fami- 
liar with  all  the  personages  of  La  Morie  dPArihure, 

(6)  Scene  II.— And  now  ia  this  Vice's  dagger  become  a 
squire.}— The  following  particulars  concerning  the  old 
stage  favourite,  called  uie  Vice,  are  mainly  taken  from  an 
instructive  article  on  the  subject,  in  Mr.  Collier's  *'  His- 
tory of  English  Dramatic  Poetry."  Mr.  Douce  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  character;  and  certain  it  is  that  he  is  represented 
most  wicked  by  design,  and  never  good  but  by  acddent. 
As  the  Devil  now  and  then  appeared  without  the  Vice, 
so  the  Vice  sometimes  appeared  without  the  Devil.  Ma- 
lone  tells  us  that  "  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Vice  was  to  belabour  the  Devil ; "  but  although  he  was 


frequently  so  engaged,  he  had  abo  Ujgifaer  datsea.  He 
figured  now  and  tiien  in  ^e  religioas  piays  of  a  laterdate ; 
and  in  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Mary  Magidm, 
1567,  he  performed  the  part  of  her  lover,  bdbre  her  oon* 
version,  under  the  name  of  Infidelity :  in  King  DariMS, 
1665,  he  also  acted  a  monunent  part,  hy  his  own  impobsi 
to  mischief,  under  tne  name  of  Iniquity,  without  any 
prompting  from  the  representative  of  the  prindpfe  of 
evil.  Sudi  was  the  general  style  of  the  Vice,  and  ai 
Iniquity  he  is  spoken  of  by  Shakespeare  (*'  Ridtard  UL* 
III.  1,)  and  Ben  Jonaon,  ("Staple  of  News,"  secood  b- 
termean.)  The  Vice  and  Iniquity  seem,  however,  some- 
times  to  have  been  distinct  persons,*  and  he  was  not 
unfrequently  called  by  the  name  of  particular  vices :  tlut% 
in  Lntty  Juveniue,  the  Vice  performs  the  part  of  Hy- 
pocrisy ;  in  Common  Condiiione,  he  is  called  CooditkHw; 
in  Lite  Will  to  Lite,  he  is  named  Nichol  Newfiuigle;  in 
The  Trial  of  Treoiure,  his  part  is  that  of  Inrlinatins ; 
in  All  for  Jioneg,  he  is  called  Sn ;  in  Tom  TjfUr  aU 
hie  Wife,  Dedre ;  and  in  Appius  and  Virginm,  Hap- 
hasard. 

Gifford  designates  the  Vice  "the  Buffoon  of  the  (Nd 
M^teriee  and  Moralities,"  as  if  he  had  figured  in  tha 
Miracle-plays  represented  at  Chester,  Coveatir,  York, 
and  elsewhere.  Malone,  also,  speaks  of  him  as  uie  "ooe- 
stant  attendant"  of  the  Devil  in  "the  andent  religioai 
plays  ;"  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Vice  was  wholly  unknofva 
in  our  religious  plays,  which  have  hitherto  gone  bv  the 
name  of  l^teries.  The  Life  and  Repentance  ^  jiery 
Magdalen,  and  King  Dariut,  already  mentioned  as  oon- 
fAimng  the  character  of  the  Vice,  were  not  written  until 
after  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  same  remai^  will  andy 
to  the  Interlude  of  Queen  Hester,  1561,  which  dififors  firoa 
other  religious  plays,  inasmuch  as  the  Vioe  there  ii  a 
court-jester  and  servant,  and  is  named  Hardydardy. 

On  the  external  appearance  of  the  Vice,  Mr.  Doaoe  bai 
observed,  that,  "  being  generally  dressed  in  a  fool*8  habit,* 
he  was  g^wiually  and  undistinguishabl^  blended  with  the 
domestic  fool.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Devtl  is  an  Aas,  alludes 
to  this  very  cireumstance,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
fools  of  old  kept  in  the  houses  of  the  nobihty  vA 
gentry: — 


'  fifty  yeara  agone  and  aix. 


When  every  inest  man  had  hit  Vice  stand  by  him 
In  his  long  coat,  shaking  his  wooden  dan^r  I " 

The  Vice  here  spoken  of  was  the  domestic  fool  of  the 
nobility  about  the  year  1560,  to  whom  also  Putteoham,  n 
his  -4rte  o/  Englith  Poesie,  alludes  under  the  tenw 
"buffoon  or  vice  in  plays." 

In  the  first  Intermean  of  Ben  Jonaoif  s  Staple  ^3€«, 
Mirth  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  very  common  te^ 
mination  of  the  adventures  of  the  Vioe,  for  him  to  be 
carried  off  to  hell  on  the  back  of  the  devU  :  "  he  woo« 
carry  away  the  Vioe  on  his  back,  quick  to  hell,  in  ewy 
play  where  he  came."  In  The  longer  thou  lived  the  mert 
Fool  thou  art,  and  in  Liie  WUl  to  Like,  the  V  we  fadie- 
posed  of  nearly  in  this  summary  manner.  In  King  Zw»H 
the  Vice  runs  to  hell  of  his  own  accord,  to  e«*I*5"* 
Constancy,  Equity,  and  Charity.  According  to  Bahop 
Harsnet,  in  a  pasaage  dted  by  Malone,  the  Vice  was  m 
the  habit  of  riding  and  beating  the  DeyU,  at  other  tanee 
than  when  he  was  thus  carried  against  his  will  to  puniefc- 
TneaU  „„_^___ 

•  In  the  play  of"  Hlstriomaatix,-  1610.  we  w^^— ***SLl 
roaring  Devil  with  the  Vice  on  his  hack,  f aff w^  en  ««  MW^ 
and  Juventus  on  the  other." 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  IT.]—/  do  arrtst  thee,  traitor ,  of  high  treason,] 
— Holinahed'a  account  of  the  insurrection  does  not,  per- 
haps, directly  implicate  Prince  John  in  this  unparalleled 
breach  of  £aith  and  honour ;  but  it  cannot  be  foi^tten 
that  the  earl  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  general. 

"  The  archbiBhop,  accompanied  with  the  Erie  Marshall, 
devised  oertaine  articles  of  such  matters  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  not  onely  the  commonaltie  of  the  Realme,  but 
also  the  Nobilitie,  found  themselves  agrieved  with :  which 
articles  they  shewed  first  \mto  such  of  their  adherents  as 
were  neare  aboute  them,  and  after  sent  them  abrode  to 
theyr  friendes  further  of,  assuring  them  that  for  redresse 
of  such  oppressions,  they  woulde  shedde  the  last  droupe 
of  bloud  in  theyr  bodyes,  if  neede  were.  The  Archbisnop 
not  meaning  to  stay  after  he  saw  hymselfe  aooompanied 
with  a  greate  number  of  men,  that  came  flocking  to  Yorke 
to  take  his  parte  in  this  quarrell,  forthwith  discovered  his 
enterprioe,  causing  the  articles  aforesayde  to  be  set  up  in 
the  publicke  streetes  of  the  Citie  of  Yorke  and  upon  the 
gates  of  the  monasteries,  that  eche  man  might  under- 
stande  the  cause  that  moved  him  to  rise  in  armes  against 
the  King,  the  reforming  whereof  did  not  yet  apperteyne 
unto  him.  Hereupon  knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen,  yeo- 
men, and  other  of  the  commons,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  assembled  to- 
gither  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Archbishop  comming 
forUi  amongst  them  clad  in  armor,  encouraged,  exhorted, 
and,  by  all  means  he  ooulde,  pricked  them  forth  to  take 
the  enterprise  in  hand,  •  •  *  ♦  and  thus  not  only  all 
the  citizens  of  York,  but  all  other  in  the  countries  about, 
that  were  able  to  bear  weapon,  came  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  to  the  Erie  Marshal,  indeed,  the  respect  that  men 
had  to  the  Archbishop,  caused  them  to  hke  the  better 
of  the  cause,  since  the  gravitie  of  his  age,  his  integrity 
of  life,  and  inoomparable  learning,  with  the  reverend 
aspect  of  his  amiable  personage,  moved  all  menne  to  have 
him  in  no  small  estimation.  The  King  advertised  of  these 
matters,  meaning  to  prevent  them,  left  his  journey  into 
Wales,  and  marched  with  al  speed  towards  the  north 
partes.  Also  Baufe  Xevill,  Erie  of  Westmerlande,  that 
was  not  farra  off,  togither  with  the  lorde  John  of  Lan  - 
caster  the  king's  sonne,  being  enformed  of  this  rebellious 
attempt,  assembled  togither  such  power  as  they  might 
make,  *  *  *  *  anil  comming  into  a  plaine  within  the 
forest  of  Oaltree,  caused  theyr  standarts  to  be  pight 
downe  m  like  sort  as  the  Archbishop  had  pight  his,  over 
Rgaynst  them,  being  farre  stronger  in  number  of  people 
than  the  other,  for  (as  some  write)  there  were  of  the 
rebels  at  the  least  20  thousand  men.  When  the  Erie  of 
Westmerlande  perceyved  the  force  of  adversaries,  and 
that  they  lay  still  and  attempted  not  to  come  forwarde 
upon  him,  he  subtilly  devised  how  to  quail  their  puipose, 
and  foorthwith  dispatched  Measengeres  unto  the  Arch- 
byshoppe  to  understande  the  cause  as  it  were  of  that 
greate  assemble,  and  for  what  cause  oontraire  to  the 
kings  peace  they  came  so  in  armor.  The  Archbishop 
answered,  that  he  tooke  nothhig  in  hande  agaynste  the 
king's  peace,  but  that  whatsover  he  did,  tended  rather  to 
advaunoe  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  common  wealth, 
than  otherwise,  and  where  he  and  his  companie  were  \h 
armes,  it  was  for  feare  of  the  king,  to  whom  hee  could 
have  no  &ee  aooesse  hv  reason  of  such  a  multitude  of 
flatterers  as  were  about  him,  and  therefore  he  mainteyned 
that  his  purpose  was  good  and  profitable,  as  well  for  the 
king  himselfe,  as  for  the  realme,  if  men  were  willing  to 
understand  a  truth:  and  herewith  hee  shewed  forthe  a 
skroll  in  which  the  articles  were  written,  wherof  before  ye 
have  heard.  The  Messengers  returning  unto  the  Earle  of 
Westmerlande  shewed  him  what  they  had  heard  and 
brought  from  the  Archbishop.  When  he  had  read  the 
artictes,  hee  shewed  in  word  and  countenance  outwardly 
that  he  lyked  of  the  Archbyshoppes  holy  and  vertuous 


intent  and  purpose,  promising  that  he  and  his  woulde 
proeecute  the  same  in  assysting  the  Archebishop,  who  re- 
joycing  hereat,  gave  credite  to  the  Earle,  and  perswaded 
the  Earle  Marshall  agaynst  hys  will  as  it  were  to  go  with 
him  to  a  place  appoynted  for  them  to  common  to- 
gyther.  Here  when  they  were  mette  with  like  number 
on  eyther  part,  the  articles  were  reade  over,  and  without 
any  more  adoe,  the  earle  of  Westmerlande  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  agreed  to  doe  tbeyr  best  to  see  that  a 
reformation  might  bee  had,  according  to  the  same.  The 
Earle  of  Westmerlande  using  more  policie  than  the  rest : 
well  (sayde  he)  then  our  travaile  is  come  to  the  wished 
ende :  and  where  our  people  have  beene  long  in  armour, 
let  them  depart  homo  to  their  wonted  trades  and  occupa- 
tions :  in  the  meane  time  let  us  drinke  togyther,  in  signe 
of  agreement,  that  the  people  on  both  sydes  may  see  it, 
and  know  that  it  is  true,  that  we  be  light  at  a  poynt. 
They  had  no  sooner  shaked  handes  togither,  but  that  a 
knight  was  sent  streightwayes  from  the  Archbishop  to  bring 
wo^e  to  the  people  that  there  was  peace  concluded,  com- 
manding eche  man  to  lay  aside  his  armes,  and  to  resort 
home  to  their  houses.  The  people  beholding  such  tokens 
of  peace,  as  shaking  of  handes,  and  drinking  togither 
of  ttie  Lordes  in  loving  manner,  they  being  alreadie  wearied 
with  the  unaccustomed  travell  of  warre  ;  brake  up  their 
fielde  and  returned  homewardes ;  but  in  the  meane  time 
whilest  the  people  of  the  Archbishoppes  side  withdrew 
away,  the  number  of  the  contrarie  part  increased,  accord- 
ing to  order  given  by  the  earle  of  Westmerland,  and  yet 
the  Archbishop  perceyved  not  that  he  wps  deceyved,  untill 
the  Earl  of  Westmerland  arrested  both  him  and  the  earle 
Marshall  with  diverse  other.  *  *  *  The  Archbishop  and 
the  Earle  Marshall  were  brought  to  Pomfret  to  the  king, 
who  in  this  meane  while  was  advanced  thither  with  his 
power,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Yorke,  whither  the 
prisoners  were  also  brought,  and  there  beheaded  the 
morrow  after  Whitsundaie  in  a  place  without  the  citie, 
that  is  to  understand,  the  Archbishop  himselfe,  the  Earle 
miurshall.  Sir  John  Lampleie,  and  Sir  Robert  Plumpton. 
Unto  aU  which  persons  tnough  indemnitie  were  promised, 
yet  was  the  same  to  none  of  them  at  anie  hand  performed. 
Dj  the  issue  hereof,  I  meane  the  death  of  the  foresaid, 
but  spedallio  of  the  archbishop,  the  prophesie  of  a  sickelie 
canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkeshire  fell  out  to  be  true,  who 
darklie  inough  foretold  this  matter,  and  the  infortunato 
event  thereof  in  these  words  hereafter  following,  saieng : — 

Paeem  trfu^abunt,  sedfraudem  tubter  arahunt, 
Pro  nulla  marca,  galvabitur  tile  Mera/rcha, 


(2.)  Scene  III. — A  good  tkeiTU-ioek  hoik  a  tvfo-fold 
operaiion  in  t<.]— When  we  consider  how  fiimiliar  nearly 
everybody  in  this  country  must  have  been  with  the  wine 
called  Sacht  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to 
what  that  liquor  reaUy  was ;  yet,  after  all  the  labour  and 
research  expended  by  the  commentators  on  the  older  dra- 
matists, the  question  is  still  not  positively  determined. 
The  reason  of  this  uncertainty  appears  to  be,  that  when 
Sack  was  the  universal  wine  sola  in  London  and  other 
great  cities,  the  simple  name  was  enough  to  distinguish 
It ;  one  kind  only  was  expressed,  because  one  kind  only 
was  intended,  ^ut  as  commercial  enterprise  and  man- 
time  diBooveiT  became  extended,  other  wines  were  intro- 
duced, very  different  from  the  genuine  Sack,  but  which 
were   assumed   to  have  the  same   characteristics   and 

aualities,  and  which  therefore  received  the  generical  name, 
[lough  occasionally  with  a  local  distinction  prefixed  to 
it,   until  at  length  its  original  meaning  became  inde- 
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finite,  if  not  altogether  unknown.  In  the  slight  notices 
of  Sack  contained  in  hia  "  TIluBtrations  of  Shakespeare/' 
Mr.  Douoe  obeerves  that  there  are  two  principal  questions 
on  the  subject:  first,  whether  Sack  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV. ;  second,  whether  it  was  a  dir  or  a 
sweet  wine,  when  this  play  was  written  ?  The  first  of  these 
inquiries  is  altogether  iralueless,  inasmuch  as  Shakespeare 
certainly  never  contemplated  the  historical  age  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  exhibited  only  the  manners  of  his  own  time. 
The  second  question  is  relevant,  and  deserves  attention. 

It  would  weary  the  reader,  however,  and  occupy  far  too 
much  space,  to  insert  a  tiUie  of  the  passages  collected 
from  the  old  writers  in  illustration  of  the  qualities  of 
Sack.  The  most  descriptive  and  important  are  before  us, 
and  the  oonclusionfl  deaucible  from  them  appear  to  be, 
that  Sack,  properly  so  called,  was  a  Spanim  vine,  and 
hence  was  named  Sherritf  or  Xerei  Sack ;  that  it  was  a 
hot,  sttmtUaHng,  and  especially  dry  wine,  from  which  last 
quality  its  name  of  <Sacib  (««c)  was  indubitably  derived ; 
tnat  the  name  was  also  expressive  of  a  class  of  wines 
comprehending  several  very  different  species  of  Sack,  some 
of  wnich  were  usually  medicated  or  prepared  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  drinker ;  and  that  the  genuine  old  Sack 
in  reality  closely  resembled,  if  it  were  not  indeed  the  very 
same  liquor  as  the  modem  sherry,  the  simple  name  of 
which  was  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century : — 

"  The  next  that  stood  up,  with  a  countenance  merry, 
Was  a  pert  tort  of  wine  that  the  moderns  call  Skerry.** 

Bacchanalian  Seuions^  169S. 

That  Sack,  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  name,  was  a 
Spanxth  wirUy  is  established,  without  going  beyond  the 
older  dictionaries.  Florio,  in  defining  the  liquor  called 
"  Tibidnwo"  says  that  it  is  "a  kind  of  strong  Spanish 
wine,  or  Sacke ;  we  call  it  Rubiedavy"  A  name,  by  the 
way,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  any 
auuiors  who  have  written  on  wines.  Cotgrave  translates 
Back  into  "  Vin  (TEsvagne :"  Coles  renders  the  word 
"  Vinum  Hitpanicumi*  and  Minsheu  gives  it  the  same 
signification  m  eleven  languages,  as  if  that  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  best  explanation  in  all. 

Of  its  hot  and  stimulating  qualities,  we  need  no  further 
evidence  than  the  copious  and  eloquent  eulogy  of  F^taff 
in  the  present  speech,  and  Herrick's  "Welcome"  and 
"  Farewell  to  Back,"  published  in  1648 ;  and  its  dryness, 
by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  contrary  of  a  sweet  wine, 
is  sufficiently  indicated  both  by  its  name,  and  by  the 
practice  of  sweetening  and  preparing  it  for  different  pur- 
poses, or  according  to  the  taste  of  the  imbiber.  Sack  ami 
twfOTf  hwnU  Sack,  and  Saek-postet  are  well-known  names 
of  these  preparations,  and  even  the  '*  lime  in  the  sack," 
which  Sir  John  condemns  as  a  vile  adulteration,  may  bo 
shown  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  medicated  liquors. 

Dr.  Venner,  1622,  considered  the  sugar  which  was  occa- 
sionally added  to  the  Sack  to  be  quite  as  much  of  a  modi- 
cine  as  a  luxury ;  but  F>'nes  Moryson,  in  1617,  regarded 
it  as  simply  indicative  of  the  national  liking  for  sweet- 
ness in  general.  "Clownes  and  vulgar  men  only,"  he 
remarks,  **  use  large  drinking  of  beere,  or  ale ;  but  gentle- 
men oarrawte  only  in  wine ;  with  which  they  mix  sugar ; 
whicn  I  never  observed  in  any  other  place  or  kingdom  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  And,  because  the  taste  of  the 
English  is  thus  delighted  with  sweetness,  the  wines  in 
taverns, — ^for  I  speak  not  of  merchantes'  or  gentlemen's 
oellars — ^are  mixed  at  the  filling  thereof,  to  make  them 
pleasant." 

The  next  artificial  preparation  of  Sack,  the  "burning" 
it,  seems  to  have  been  designed  partly  to  warm  the  liq,uor, 
partly  to  enrich  the  flavour,  and  partly  to  abate  the 
strenigth  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  was  probably  a  slight  pro- 
cess, that  simple  preparation  only,  to  which  Falstaff  refers, 
when  he  says,  "  Go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely ;"  a 
brewage  altogether  different  to  the  elaborate  concoction 
called  Sack-possei,  the  excellence  of  which,  however, — ^the 
method  of  making  it  in  Shakespeare's  days,  and  the 
proper  hour  when  it  ought  to  be  found  in  perfect  projec- 
tion— ^will  be  more  fittingly  set  forth  in  the  commentary  on 
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"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  where  the  "poBsct"  H 
twice  mentioned. 

(3)  Scene  IV.— 

tAeif  do  observe 

UnfaJther'd  heirs,  and  loathly  birikt  qfwOurt.] 

This  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  6t 
loaJthly  births  of  nature,  are,  of  course,  meant,  wumdrw 
mis-shapen  productions  of  nature.  Such  prodigieB,  ve 
know,  from  the  many  broadside  descriptions  of  them  whick 
are  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  GompuiT, 
or  are  still  extant,  and  from  the  good-humoured  sarcuni 
of  Shakespeare — "  A  strange  Jish  I  Wert  I  in  England  »9r, 
(as  once  I  leas,)  and  had  but  this  JUh  paiited,  Mf  t 
holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  tkrrf 
would  this  monster  make  a  man  ;  any  strange  beast  tfm 
makes  a  man," — ^possessod  an  extraordinary  fasdintioa 
for  our  credulous  and  sight-loving  forefathers.  Batihs 
unfathet^d  heirs,  whom  Prince  Humphrey  is  alarmed  to 
see  the  people  reverence,  were  certain  so-called  pn^^ 
who  pretended  to  have  been  conceived  by  miiade,  lite 
Merlin — 


**  And,  sooth,  men  say  that  he  was  not  the  i 
Of  mortall  tyre  or  other  living  wight, 
Bnt  wondrously  begotten,  snd  begoune 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guilefnll  spright 
On  a  ndre  lady  Nonne,  that  whilome  hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubtdius 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right. 
And  coosen  unto  king  Ambrosius ; 
IVhenee  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  merreUons.* 

Faerie  Oueene,  III.  S,  SL 11 

and  assumed,  on  that  account,  to  be  endowed,  like  hi  t^, 
with  the  prophetic  character.  Walter  Scott,  it  will  U 
remembered,  imputes  a  kindred  origin  to  his  wisrd 
Hermit,  Brian,  in  "The  I^dy  of  the  Lake"— 

*<  Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told."*  9te. 

Canto  III.  SL  i. 

And  Montaigne  refers  to  such  suppoaed  mirsoolotts  ooe- 
ceptions  in  his  Essay  entitled  the  Apology  for  Raymemi  St- 
bond,  "  In  Mahomet s  religion,  by  the  easie  beleefe  of  tbst 
people,  are  many  Merhns  found ;  That  is  to  say,  fstinla 
children  ;  Spiritual  children,  conceived  and  borne  devisdj 
in  the  womra  of  viiigins,  and  that  in  their  langusge  beve 
names,  importing  as  much." — "  Florio's  Montaigne^"  foKo 
1603,  p.  308. 

If  tne  meaning  here  attributed  to  the  expressioo  u^ 
faUier'd  heirs,  be  that  intended  by  the  poet,  it  may,  i«^ 
haps,  afford  a  key  to  another  in  **The  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor,  Act  V.  Scene  5,  which  has  been  long  discusied, 
but  never  yet  explained, — 

•'  YoH  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destimg,** 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

War.  *Tis  calCd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  Ood /—even  there  my  life muit ew) 

In  looking  at  this  representation  of  Henry's  death,  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  beginning  of  his  dramatic  history,  wetf« 
reminded  of  the  woixis  of  the  Duke  of  Ephesus,  at  theerxl 
of"  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "Why,  here  begins  hi«mo«- 
ing  story  right.  The  king  discovers  in  the  present  ««n«. 
that  one  reason  at  least  for  his  pressing  forward  an  ex|>o- 
dition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  predictun 
that  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem.  Such  a  prophecy,  as  to 
the'death  of  an  important  personage,  appears  to  hare  Wco 
not  imusual  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  a  remarkabie  iOv^ 
tration  of  it  is  on  record,  concerning  Pope  Syi^'estf^  "• 
Cardinal  Benno  states,  that  when  he  inquired  of  spiritw 
agency  as  to  the  length  of  his  life,  he  was  assured  that  be 
shoula  not  die  untu  he  had  said  mass  at  Jenaskta ;  oo 
which  he  promised  himself  a  very  long existeoca  Inute 
fifth  vear  of  his  pontificate,  however,  A.D.  1008,  **  "P" 
pened  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  church  called  ''The  Holr 
Cross  in  Jerusalem ; "  and  there  he  was  suddenly  takes 
ill,  and  soon  after  died.  Holinshed  seems  to  doubt  tM 
prediction  respecting  Henry  IV.  "Whether  thfa  «« 
true,  that  so  he  spake  aa  one  that  gave  too  much  credit  o 
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foolish  prophesies  and  Taine  tales,  or  whether  it  was 
fained,  as  in  such  cases  it  conunonlie  happeneth,  we  leave 
to  the  admired  reader  to  judge."  There  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  either  that 
such  a  prediction  was  uttered,  or  that  Henir  declared  it. 
His  purpose  of  levying  "a  power  of  English"  to  recover 
the  dty  of  JeruBalem  from  the  infidels,  was  universally 
known,  and  the  prophecy,  that  he  would  die  there,  seemed 
to  be  a  very  natural  conclusion,  and  a  politic  flattering  of 
his  design  as  well.  Henry  had  brought  forward  this 
measure  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  reign,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  "the  rulinc'  passion  strong  in  death."  Shortly 
before  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy  at  Bltham,  about 
Christmas,  1413,  he  held  a  council  at  Whitefriars,  which 
ordered  the  fitting  out  of  ships  and  galleys,  and  other 
preparations  to  be  made  for  the  voyage.  And  even  after 
his  partial  recovery,  when  "hee  was  taken  with  his  last 
sicknesse,  he  was  making  his  prayers  at  Sainte  Edwardes 
shrine,  there  at  it  were  to  take  au  leave^  and  so  to  proceede 
forthe  on  hys  toHmeu;  and  was  then  "so  suddaynelv  and 
greevouslie  taken  that  suche  as  were  about  him,  feared 
least  he  would  have  dyed  presently,  wherefore  to  relieve 
him  if  it  were  possible,  they  bare  him  into  a  chamber  that 
was  nezto  at  hand,  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
where  they  layd  him  on  a  i^dlet  before  the  fier,  and  used 
all  remedyes  to  revive  him  :  at  length,  hee  recovered  hys 
speeche,  and  understanding  and  peroeiving  himselfe  in  a 
strange  place  which  he  knew  not,  nee  willed  to  know  if  the 
chamber  had  any  particular  name,  whereunto  aunswere 
was  made,  that  it  was  called  '  Jerusalem,'  Then  saide  the 
king,  laudes  be  gvven  to  the  father  of  heaven,  for  now  I 
knowe  that  I  shall  dye  heere  in  thjrs  chamber,  according 
to  the  prophede  of  me  declared,  that  I  shoidde  depart 
this  life  in  Jerusalem."  ♦  •  ♦ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  his  early  and  active  military 
employment  in  foreign  countries  might  have  given  the 
first  impetus  to  his  design  of  an  expedition  to  Rdestine  ; 
but  it  IS  still  more  probable  that  he  contemplated  it  as  a 
meritorious  atonement  for  the  means  by  whidi  he  had 
obtained  the  crown. 

The  effigy  of  Henxy  IV.  upon  his  tomb  at  Canterbury, 
is  considered  to  be  the  moat  splendid  of  our  regal  series. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  King  was  really  buried 
there,  untU  the  discovery  by  Wharton  of  a  MS.  in  Corpus 


Chiisti  College,  Cambridge,  written  by  Clement  May- 
destone,  a  contemporary  and  an  eoclesiasdc,  entitled — "  A 
Histoxy  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Scroop,"  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"Within  thirtv  days  after  the  death  of  the  said  king 
Henry  the  Fourth,  a  certain  man  of  his  household  camo 
to  the  house  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Houndeslow  to  eat, 
and  the  standera-by  disooiursing  of  that  king's  probity  of 
life,  the  aforesaid  person  maide  answer  to  an  esquire,  whoso 
name  was  Thomas  Maydestone,  then  sitting  at  the  same 
table,  Ood  inotn  whether  he  vfa*  a  good  man;  but  tide  I 
certainly  know,  that  when  his  body  was  carried  from  Wesl- 
minster  towards  Canterbury^  in  a  small  vessel  to  be  buried, 
I  was  one  of  the  three  persons  that  threw  his  body  into  tJie 
sea  between  Berkyng  and  Oravesend.  And  he  added,  con- 
firming it  with  an  oath, — So  great  a  storm  of  tcind  au^d 
waves  came  upon  us,  that  many  iwblemen  that  followed  us  in 
eight  small  vessels,  were  dispersed,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  danger  of  death.  But  we  that  were  with  Uie  body  des- 
pairing of  our  lives,  by  common  consent  tJirew  it  into  the 
sea,  and  a  great  calm  ensued;  but  the  chest  it  was  in, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried  in  very  honourcdtle 
manner  to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury may  therefore  say,  The  tomb  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  with  us,  but  not  his  body,  as  Peter  said  of  holy 
David,  Acts  ii.  Almighty  God  is  witness  and  judge  that 
I,  Clement  Maydestone,  saw  that  man,  and  heard  him 
swear  to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydestone,  that  all  above- 
said  was  true." 

It  had  long  been  the  wish  of  historians  and  anti- 
quaries to  test  the  value  of  this  storr,  and  at  length 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1832,  the  tomb  was  opened  by 
the  cathedral  autnorities,  when  the  body  was  foimd 
cased  in  lead,  within  a  rude  elm  coffin,  so  much  lamr 
than  necessary,  that  the  intervening  spaces  were  filled 
with  hay-bands.  On  removing  the  wrapper,  "  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  the  face  of  the  deceased  kinsr 
was  seen  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  nose  elevated, 
the  cartilage  even  remaining,  though,  on  the  admission  of 
the  air,  it  sunk  rapidly  away,  and  had  entirely  disappeared 
before  the  examination  was  finished.  The  skin  of  the 
chin  was  entire,  of  the  consistence  and  thickness  of  tlie 
upper  leather  of  a  shoo,  brown  and  moist;  the  beard 
thick  and  matted  and  of  a  deep  russet  color." 


ACT  V. 


(1 )  Scene  I. — By  cock  and  pye.y-DAH  popular  adjura- 
tion was  once  suppcned  to  refer  to  the  sacrod  name,  and 
to  the  table  of  services  in  the  Romish  Church,  called  TU 
Pie :  but  it  is  now  thought  to  be  what  Hotspur  termed  a 
mere  "protest  of  pepper*gingerbread,"  as  innocent  as 
Slender's,  "  By  these  gloves,"  or  "  By  this  hat."  In  "  Soli- 
man  and  Perseda,"  IS&O,  it  occurs  coupled  with  mouse-foci  ; 
"  By  cock  and  pie  and  mouse-foot ; "  and  again,  in  "  The 
Plaine  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  by  Arthur  Dent.  1607, 
where  we  have  the  following  dialogue :  Asunctus — "  I  know 
a  man  tliat  will  never  swear  but  by  cock  or  ^)//,  or  mo^tse- 
foot.  I  hope  you  will  not  say  these  be  oaths.  For  he  is  as 
honest  a  man  as  ever  brake  bread.  You  shall  not  hear  an 
oath  come  out  of  his  mouth."  Theologus — "I  do  not 
think  he  is  so  honest  a  man  as  you  make  him.  For  it 
is  no  small  sin  to  swear  by  creatures.'*  The  Cock  and  Pye, 
i.  e. ,  and  Magpie,  was  an  ordinary  ale-house  sign,  and  may 
thus  have  become  a  subject  for  the  vulgar  to  swear  by. 
Douce,  however,  ascribes  to  it  a  less  ignoble  origin,  and 
his  interpretation  is  much  too  ingenious  to  be  passed  in 
silence  : — "  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  recollected,  that  in  the 
days  of  andent  chivalry  it  was  the  practice  to  make 


solemn  vows  or  enga^ments  for  the  performance  of  some 
considerable  enterprise.  This  ceremony  was  usually  ycr- 
formed  during  some  g^rand  feast  or  entertainment,  at  which 
a  roasted  peacock  or  pheasant  being  served  up  by  ladies  in 
a  dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was  thus  presented  to  each  knight, 
who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  he  had  chosen, 
with  great  solemnity.  When  this  custom  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  the  peacock  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  favou- 
rite dish,  and  was  introduced  on  the  table  in  a  pie,  the 
head,  with  gilded  beak,  being  proudly  elevated  above  the 
crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded.  Other  birds  of 
smaller  value  were  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  recollection  of  1^  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the 
less  serious,  or  even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not 
only  by  the  bird  itself  but  also  by  the  pie  ;  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  oath  by  cock  and  pie,  for  the  use  of  which  no 
very  old  authority  can  be  found.  The  vow  to  the  peacock 
haa  even  got  into  the  mouths  of  such  as  had  no  pretensions 
to  knighthood.  Thus  in  The  merchants  second  tale,  or  Vie 
!   history  of  Beryn,  the  host  is  made  to  say, — 


<  /  make  a  rotce  to  Iks  peeoek  there  shsl  wake  a  foul  mitt.*' 
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(2)  SoiwB  II.— 

This  is  ike  English,  not  ike  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amuraih  an  Amurath  succeed*, 
Bui,  Harry,  Harry,  ^ 

Amurath  the  Third,  who  was  the  seventh  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,  died  in  1595,  and  the  people,  being  dis- 
affected to  his  eldest  son,  Mahomet,  ana  inclinedf  to  a 
younger  one,  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  kept  secret  for 
some  days  by  the  Janissaries,  until  Mahomet  came  from 
Amasia  to  Constantinople.  On  his  arriTEil,  he  was  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  BassajB  and  others  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite ;  whereupon,  without  informing  his  brothers  of 
their  father's  demise,  he  invited  all  of  them  to  a  solemn 
entertainment,  and  there  had  them  strangled.  Mr.  Malone 
conceives  it  Idghly  probable  that  Shakespeare  alludes  to 
this  transaction  in  the  present  peasage,  and  that  the  period 
when  it  happened  may  fix  the  date  of  the  plav  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1596.  There  is  no  solid  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  the  poet  had  this  particular 
drcumstance  in  his  mind,  or  that  it  is  in  anv  way  oon* 
nected  with  the  date  of  the  piece.  The  barbarous  and 
unnatural  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Turkish 
kings  and  emperors,  of  slaughtering  all  their  brethren  and 
nearest  kinsmen,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  that  they  might 
relieve  themselves  from  the  apprehension  of  competitors, 
originated  many  years  before  with  Bajazet,  son  to  Amuraih 
the  First  (third  emperor  of  the  Turks),  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  Shakespeare  in  this  instance  referred  to 
a  general  practice,  rather  than  to  a  spedal  event. 

(S)  Scene  V.— 
We  will, — according  to  your  strength,  and  qualities, — 
Oive  you  advancement.] 

There  is  a  speech  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  the  corres- 
scene  of  "The  fiimous  Victories  of  Henry  the 


'*  Ah  Tom,  your  former  life  grieves  me, 

And  make*  me  to  abandon  and  abolish  your  oompuy  famts. 

And  therefore  not  upon  pain  of  death  to  approdi  mj  pvewaee. 

By  ten  miles  apace,  then  if  I  beare  well  of  yon. 

It  may  bee  I  will  doe  somewhat  for  you. 

Otherwise  looke  for  no  more  favour  at  my  handa 

Then  at  any  other  mans." 

Both  dramatists  were  indebted  for  the  ixuadesX  t» 
Holinshed,  who  records  it  as  follows : — "  Imnwdiatei't 
after  that  hee  was  invested  Kyng,  and  had  rwxy  »^ 
tJie  Crowne,  he  determined  with  himselle  to  putte  opoa 
him  the  shape  of  a  new  man,  turning  inaolencie  and  «w- 
nesse  into  gravitie  and  sobemesse  ;  And  whereas  hat 
hadde  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pastime  and  naUm 
misorder,  with  a  sort  of  misgoverned  mates,  and  untkriftii 
playfeers,  he  nowe  banished  them  from  his  presence  {mA 
unrewaoied  nor  yet  impreferred),  inhibiting:  taem  uppoaa 
greate  payne,  not  once  to  approche,  loojge,  or  aojosn 
within  tenne  miles  of  his  Courte  or  mansion  ;  and  in  thsr 
places  he  elected  and  chose  men  of  giavitie,  witte,  isd 
high  polide,  by  whose  wise  counsell,  and  prudent  adv^- 
tisement,  he  might  at  all  times  rule  to  his  hcuaoare,  aad 
goveme  to  his  profyte ;  whereas  if  he  ahouM  ban 
reteined  the  other  lustie  companions  aboute  him,  he 
doubted  least  they  might  have  allured  him  to  such  lemie 
and  lighte  partes,  as  with  them  beforetyme  he  had  youth- 
fully used.'^ 

(4)  Scene  Y.-^Oo,  carry  sir  John  Falstag  to  ike  FUA\ 
— "  Everybody  will  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  xm|*o- 
priety  of  Falstaff*B  cruel  and  unnecessary  oommitBient  t» 
prison.  The  king  had  already  given  him  a  fit  admoaitioB 
as  to  his  future  conduct,  and  banished  bim  to  a  pttifcr 
distance  from  the  court.  We  must  suppose  tberem 
that  the  chief  justice  had  far  exceeded  his  royal  mwto's 
commands  on  this  occasion,  or  that  the  king  had  repented 
of  his  lenity.  The  latter  circumstanoe  would  indeed  aopir 
but  unfavourably  of  the  sovereign's  future  regard  to  ju»> 
tice ;'  for  had  he  not  himself  been  a  partaker,  and  oofsse- 
quently  an  encourager,  of  FalstafiTs  exoeaooa  T* — ^DoucL 


EPILOGUE. 


(1)  A%dso  huel  down,  drc.l— At  the  termination  of  the 
performance,  from  a  very  early  period,  it  was  customary 
for  the  players  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  their  patrons, 
the  king  or  queen,  or  House  of  Commons,  &c.  Hence 
probably,  as  Steevens  suggests,  the  VivantRex  et  Regina, 
still  impended  at  the  bottom  of  the  play-bills.  Thus,  at 
the  end  of  '' Apius  and  Vii^ginia,"  1675 : — 

*'  Beseeching  Ood,  at  duty  is,  our  gracious  queene  to  save, 
The  nobles  and  the  commons  eke,  with  prosperous  life  I  crave." 


Again  in  Middleton's  "A  Mad  World,  my  Masters:*— 

"This  shows  like  kneeling  after  the  play;  I  praying  ftr  st 
lord  Owemuch,  and  his  good  connteas,  our  honomable  lady  mi 

mistress." 


And  also  in  "New  Custom :" — 
"  Preserve  our  noble  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  her  eoenaell  alL" 
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OH  THB 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  PARTS  OP  KING  HENRY  IV. 


"  NoNB  of  Skake9peare*8  plays  are  more  read  than  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two  plays  afforded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events  are  interesting, 
for  the  fitte  of  kingdoms  depends  upon  them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or 
two,  sufficiently  prohable :  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the 
characteiB  diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment,  and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature 
of  man. 

''  The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  oomick  and  tragick  part,  is  a  yoimg  man  of  great  abilities  and 
violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right,  though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are  obscured 
by  negligence,  and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose 
than  wicked  ;  and  when  the  occasion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave 
without  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  a^in  reposes  in  the  trifler.  This 
character  is  great,  original,  and  just. 

^  Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  cholerick,  and  quarrelsome,  and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosity 
and  courage. 

^  Bat  Falstaffy  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstaff,  how  shall  I  describe  thee  ?  Thou  compound  of  sense 
and  vice ;  of  sense  which  may  be  admired,  but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly 
detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  naturally  produce 
contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and 
prey  upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once  obsequious  and 
malignant,  he  satirizes  in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  &miliar  with  the 
prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  feimiliarity  he  is  so  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  supereilious  and 
haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  importance  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Tet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him,  by  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety;  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laughter,  which  is  the 
more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  consists  in  easy  scapes  and 
sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is  stained  with  no 
enormous  or  sanguinary  crimes,  so  thstt  his  licentiousness  is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be  borne 
for  his  mirth. 

''The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with 
a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to  please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  think  themselves 
safe  with  such  a  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaf, ^—^obnsov. 

''  The  first  part  of  Benty  the  Fourth  is  particularly  brilliant  in  the  serious  scenes,  from  the  contrast 
between  two  young  heroes.  Prince  Henry  and  Percy  (with  the  characteristical  name  of  Hotspur).  All 
the  amiability  and  attractiveness  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  prince :  however  finniliar  he  makes 
himself  with  bad  company,  we  can  never  mistake  him  for  one  of  them :  the  ignoble  does  indeed  touch, 
but  it  does  not  contaminate  him ;  and  his  wildest  fr^eaks  appear  merely  as  witty  tricks,  by  which  his 
restless  mind  sought  to  burst  through  the  inactivity  to  which  he  was  constrained,  for  on  the  first 
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occasion  which  wakes  him  out  of  his  unruly  levity  he  distinguishes  himself  without  effort  in  the  sx^ 
chivalrous  guise.  Percy's  boisterous  valour  is  not  without  a  mixture  of  rude  manners,  azrpganoe,  aad 
boyish  obstinacy  ;  but  these  errors,  which  prepare  for  him  an  early  death,  cannot  disfigure  the  majestk 
image  of  his  noble  youth ;  we  are  carried  away  by  his  fiery  spirit  at  the  very  moment  we  would  most 
censure  it.  Shakspeare  has  admirably  shown  why  so  formidable  a  revolt  against  an  unpopular  and  reallj 
an  illegitimate  prince  was  not  attended  with  success :  Glendower's  superstitious  fimcies  respecting  hioi- 
self,  the  effeminacy  of  the  young.  Mortimer,  the  ungovernable  disposition  of  Percy,  who  will  listen  to  oo 
prudent  counsel,  the  irresolution  of  his  older  friends,  the  want  of  unity  of  plim  and  motive,  are  all 
characterized  by  delicate  but  unpaistakable  traits.  After  Percy  has  departed  from  the  scene,  the 
splendour  of  the  enterprise  is^  it  is  true,  at  an  end  ;  there  remain  none  but  the  subordinate  participatoo 
in  the  revolts,  who  are  reduced  by  Henry  IV.,  more  by  policy  than  by  warlike  achievementfi.  To  owr- 
come  this  dearth  of  matter,  Shakspeare  was  in  the  Second  Pu*t  obliged  to  employ  great  art^  as  be  never 
allowed  himself  to  adorn  history  with  more  arbitrary  embellishments  than  the  dramatic  form  rendered 
indispensable.  The  piece  is  opened  by  confused  rumours  from  the  field  of  battle :  the  powerful  impres- 
sion produced  by  Percy's  fall,  whose  name  and  reputation'  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  wati^vos^ 
of  a  bold  enterprise,  make  him  in  some  degree  an  acting  personage  after  his  death.  The  last  acts  an 
occupied  with  the  dying  king's  remorse  of  conscience,  his  uneasiness  at  the  behaviour  of  the  prince^  acd 
lastly,  the  clearing  up  of  the  mistmderstanding  between  father  and  son,  which  make  up  several  mo£i 
affecting  scenes.  All  this,  however,  would  still  be  inadequate  to  fill  the  stage,  if  the  serious  ev^its  were 
not  interrupted  by  a  comedy  which  runs  through  both  parts  of  the  play,  which  is  enriched  from  time  to 
time  with  new  figures,  and  which  first  comes  to  its  catastrophe  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  namdlj, 
when  Henry  Y.,  immediately  after  ascending  the  throne,  banishes  to  a  proper  distance  the  companioBs 
of  his  youthful  excesses,  who  had  promised  to  themselves  a  rich  harvest  from  his  kingly  favomr. 

"  FiJstaff  is  the  crown  of  Shakspeare's  comic  invention.  He  has,  without  exhausting  himself,  confmoed 
this  character  throughout  three  plays,  and  exhibited  him  in  every  variety  of  situation  ;  the  figoro  is 
drawn  so  definitely  and  individually,  that  even  to  the  mere  reader  it  conveys  the  clear  impression  of 
personal  acquaintance.  Falstaff  isthe  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  knave  that  ever  was  portrayed. 
His  contemptible  qualities  are  not  disguised :  old,  lecherous,  and  dissolute  ;  corpulent  beyond  measure, 
and  always  intent  upon  cherishing  his  body  with  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping ;  constantly  in  debt^  aiul 
anything  but  conscientious  in  his  choice  of  means  by  which  money  is  to  be  raised ;  a  cowardly  sokiier, 
and  a  lying  braggart ;  a  flatterer  of  his  friends  before  their  face,  and  a  satirist  behind  their  backs  ;  aad 
yet  we  are  never  disgusted  with  him.  We  see  that  his  tender  care  of  himself  is  without  any  mixture  d 
malice  towards  others  ;  he  will  only  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasant  repose  of  his  sensuality,  and  this 
he  obtains  through  the  activity  of  his  understanding.  Always  on  the  alert,  and  good-humoured,  ert^ 
ready  to  crack  jokes  on  others,  and  to  enter  into  those  of  which  he  is  himself  the  subject,  so  that  he 
justly  boasts  he  is  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  he  is  an  admirable  oompanioQ 
for  youthful  idleness  and  levity.  Under  a  helpless  exterior,  he  conceals  an  extremely  acute  mind ;  be 
has  always  at  command  some  dexterous  turn  whenever  any  of  his  free  jokes  begin  to  give  displeasure ; 
he  is  shrewd  in  hLs  distinctions,  between  those  whose  favour  he  has  to  win  and  those  over  whom  he  maj 
assume  a  familiar  authority.  He  is  so  convinced  that  the  part  which  he  plays  can  only  pass  under  the 
cloak  of  wit,  that  even  when  alone  he  is  never  altogether  seiious,  but  gives  the  drollest  colouring  to  his 
love-intrigues,  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  to  his  own  sensual  philosophy.  Witness  his  inimitable 
soliloquies  on  honour,  on  the  influence  of  wine  on  bravery,  lus  descriptions  of  the  beggarly  vagabonds 
whom  he  enlisted,  of  Justice  Shallow,  &c.  Falstaff  has  about  him  a  whole  court  of  amusing  caricatures^ 
who  by  turns  make  their  appearance,  without  ever  throwing  him  into  the  shade.  The  adventure,  in 
which  the  Prince,  under  the  disguise  of  a  robber,  compels  him  to  give  up  the  spoil  which  he  had  just 
taken ;  the  scene  where  the  two  act  the  part  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  ;  Falstaff^s  behaviour  in  the 
field,  his  mode  of  raising  recruits,  his  patronage  of  Justice  Shallow,  which  afterwards  takes  such  an 
unfortunate  turn : — all  this  forms  a  series  of  characteristic  scenes  of  the  most  original  description,  full 
of  pleasantry,  and  replete  with  nice  and  ingenious  observation,  such  as  could  only  find  a  place,  in  a 
historical  play  like  the  present." — Schleoel. 
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"  A  Most  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Comedie,  of  Sjt  lohn  FdUtaffe^  and  the  merrie 
Wires  of  Windsor,  Entermixed  with  Bundrie  variable  and  pleasing  humors,  of  Sjr  Hugh  the 
Welch  Knight,  lustice  Shallow ^  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender,  With  the  swaggering  vaine  of 
Auncient  FtstoU,  and  Corporall  yym.  By  William  Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  bene  diuers  times 
Acted  by  the  right  Honorable  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  seruants.  Both  before  her  Miuestie,  and 
clse-where.  London :  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur  lohnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Powles  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Leuse  and  the  Crowne,  1602/'  Such  is 
the  title  of  the  earliest  edition  of  this  play,  the.  entry  of  which  on  the  Eegisters  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  is  as  follows : — - 

"  18  Jan.,  1601—2. 

<^  John  Busby.]  An  excellent  and  pleasant  conceited  Commedie  of  Sir  John  Faulstof,  and 
the  Merry  Wyyes  of  Windesor. 

*'  Arth.  Johnson.]  By  assignement  from  John  Busbye  a  book.  An  excellent  and  pleasant 
conceited  comedie  of  Sir  John  Faulstafe  and  the  mery  wyves  of  Windsor." 

A  second  edition  of  this  quarto  was  published  by  Arthur  Johnson,  in  1619  :^-"  A  most 
pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Comedy,  of  Sir  John  Falstaffe  and  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  With  the  swaggering  vaine  of  Ancient  Pistoll  and  Corporall  Nym.  Written  by 
W.  Shakespeare."  Of  the  original  version  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mr.  Collier  says, — 
"  It  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  4to,  1602,  was  piratical,  and  our  conviction  is,  that 
like  the  first  edition  of  '  Henry  IV.,'  in  1600,  it  was  made  up,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  partly 
from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre,  and  partly  from  memory,  without  even  the  assbtance  of  any  of 
the  parts  as  delivered  by  the  copyist  of  the  theatre  to  the  actors." 

Mr.  Halliwell  and  Mr.  Knight  take  a  very  different  view  of  this  edition,  which,  with  the 
earlier  editors,  they  conceive  to  have  been  a  transcript  of  the  play  as  first  produced,  and  the 
basis  of  the  complete  and  admirable  Comedy  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  of  1623.  With  this 
opinion  most  people  who  have  well  examined  the  quarto,  1602,  will  probably  concur,  though  few 
we  apprehend  are  likely  to  agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  assigning  it  to  a  period  as  early  as 
1592,  upon  BO  slender  a  foundation  as  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtenburg  to  England  in  that  year,  and  the  imposition  practised  upon  the  Host  of  the 
Garter  by  some  Gt^rman  travellers.  If  any  allusion  to  a  visitor  received  by  thq  Court  with  so 
much  distinction,  were  intended,  an  offensive  one  would  hard]y  have  been  ventured  during  the 
life-time  of  the  Queen.  Another  forbidding  consideration  to  this  theory  is,  its  involving  the 
conclusion  that  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  was  written  and  acted  before  even  the  First 
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Fart  of  **  Heniy  IV./'  and  that  the  fat  humorist,  whose  love  adventures  a£Sard  so  modi  enter- 
tainment, was  OldcastU,  and  not  Faldaf.  But  the  most  serious  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  long-cherished  tradition,  of  Elizabeth  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  FalsUff  of 
*'  Henry  lY.,"  that  she  oonunanded  a  play  to  be  written,  in  which  the  knight  should  be  exhibited 
in  love,  and  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  directed  it  should  be  finished  in  fooiteen 
days.  We  can  by  no  means  afford  to  part  with  this  tradition :  it  accounts  for  the  many  eTidenecs 
of  haste  observable  in  the  first  draft  of  the  piece,  and  reconciles  all  the  difficulties  which  ire 
experienced  in  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  incidents  are  to  be  taken  as  occurring  before 
the  historical  plays  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  "  Henry  V.,"  or  between  any  two  of 
them,  or  after  the  whole.  The  title  of  the  original  sketch,  **  Syr  John  Falstaff/'.  &c.,  the 
<'  Merry  Wives  "  being  at  first  considered  subordinate  attractions  only,  and  the  delineadoD  of 
Falstaff  and  his  satellites,  both  in  that  and  in  the  finished  version,  are  to  us  conclusive  as  to 
these  characters  being  old  favourites  with  the  public ;  and  if  we  accept  the  pleasant  traditioD 
of  their  revival  at  the  bidding  of  the  Queen,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  receiving  them 
''  without  regard  to  their  situations  and  catastrophes  in  former  plays." 

An  excellent  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  was  made  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1842,  in  the  appendix  to  which  he  has  given  the 
tales  from  which  a  few  of  the  incidents  in  this  comedy  are  thought  to  be  derived.  These  consist, 
I.  of  a  story  from  **  Le  tredici  piaccvoli  notti  del  S.  Gio.  Francesco  Straparola,"  8vo.  Yineg. 
1569,  vol.  i.  fol.  47.  II.  A  tale  from  "  H  Pecorone  di  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,"  4to.  Trevig. 
1640,  fol.  7.  III.  A  story  from  a  scarce  collection  of  eai'ly  English  tales,  entitled  "  The 
Fortunate,  the  Deceived,  and  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,"  4to.  Lend.  1632.  IV.  Another  story 
from  '^  Le  tredici  piacevoli  notti  del  S.  Gio.  Fr.  Straparola,"  Vineg.  1569,  vol.  i.  ibi.  1^. 
V.  A  tale  from  Tarlton's  "  Newes  out  of  Purgaforie,"  4to.  London,  1590,  taken  firom  the 
preceding  novel  of  ''  Straparola."  Dr.  Farmer  was  of  opinion  that  Falstaff's  mishaps  with 
the  Merry  Wives  were  taken  from  this  story.  And,  VI.  a  tale  extracted  from  a  rare  work, 
called  **  Westward  for  Smelts,"  4to.  Lend.  1620,  which  Malone  thought  led  Shakespeare  to 
lay  the  scene  of  Falstaff's  love  adventures  at  Windsor. 


"^mms  ^yrmntti. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 
Fb5T0N,  a  yowng  Gentleman, 
Shallow,  a  Cowniry  Juatiee, 
SLE5DEB,  Couein  to  Shallow. 

FoED,  1  qr^^  OaUUmen  dwelling  ai  Windsor. 
PagBjJ 

William  Page,  a  hoy,  mm  to  Page. 
Sib  Hugh  Evans,  a  WeUh  Pcuton. 
Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician, 
Jlod  of  the  Oarter  Inn, 
Bardolph, 

Follotoen  of  Falstaff. 


Pistol, 

Nym, 


Robin,  page  to  Falstaff. 
Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 


Mistress  FoBD. 

Mistress  Page. 

Mistress  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter. 

Mistress  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Cains. 


SerranU  to  Page,  Ford,  &c.  &c 
SCENE,— WlNDSOB,  and  thepatit  adjacent. 
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SCENE  I.— Windsor.     Before  Page'j  Houu, 


EfUer  Justice  Shallow,  Slendeb,  and  Sib 
Hugh  Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh,(l)  persuade  me  not;  I  will 
make  a  Star-chamber  (2)  matter  of  it :  if  he  were 
twenty  sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Bobert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace, 
and  coram, 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum**^ 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too  ;  and  a  gentleman 
bom,  master  parson  ;  who  writes  himself  armigero 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation ; 
arfnigtro. 


•  Ctut-olorvm.'l  The  prorincial  abbreviation,  probably,  of  Ctt«/o« 
Hoivlorum.  Conectly.  Shallow's  desigration  was,  "Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  of  the  Quorum  and  Gustos  Rotulcrum." 
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Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  haye  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  yeai's. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath 
done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  pecome  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
peast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat.(3) 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,   per-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of 
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your  coat,  there  is  put  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  i 
my  simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one :  if  sir 
John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto 
you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my 
penevolence,  to  make  atonements  and  compromises 
petween  you. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eta.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  Qot  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look 
you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not 
to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizamentB  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again, 
the  sword  should  end  it. 

Eta.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my 
prain,  which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions 
with  it.  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter 
to  master  G^rge  ♦  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slbn.  Mistress^  Anne  Page  ?  she  has  brown 
hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eta.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death's-ped,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  aple  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage 
petween  master  Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

ShaIj.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound  ?  ^ 

Eta.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny.* 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has 
good  gifts. 

Eta.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
goot  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  is 
Falstaff  there? 

Eta.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is 
there ;  and,  I  peseech  you,  pe  ruled  by  your  well- 
wiUers.  I  will  peat  the  door  IKiiocka,']  for  master 
Page.     What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Enter  Page, 

Paor.  Who's  there? 

Eta.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 


(•)  Old  text,  Thomas. 

*  MistretB  Anne  Paget]  So  late  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
eentnry  an  unmarried  lady  was  styled  Mistre**. 

b  Did  her  grandsire.  &c  ]  The  folio  gives  this  and  a  succeeding 
speech,  '*  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman."  ice.  to  Slender.  From 
the  context  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  Shallow. 

«  Petter  penny.]  Better  p^nnif  was  proverbial,  but  its  precise 
meaning  has  not  come  down  to  u*. 

^  Your  fault:]  That  is,  your  misfortune.  This  meaning  of 
the  word  is  illuitratcd  by  a  passage  in  ••  Pfcriclcs,".  Act  IT. 
8c.  3:— 
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and  justice  Shallow :   and  heie  joong 
Slender ;  that,  peradventures,  shall  tell  ycm  anoiha 
tale,  if  matters  grow  to  yaar  likings. 

Pagb.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  wdl :  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shai..  Mastar  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  joc; 
much  good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  jinr 
yenison  better ;  it  was  ill  killed. — ^How  doth  good 
mistress  Page  ? — ^and  I  thank  you  always  wi^mj 
heart,  la ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master 
Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale.(^) 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You  11  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — ^'t  is  your  fiinlt,  \'m 
your  fault  :* — 't  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he 's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  cid 
there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  £ftir. — Is  sir 
John  Falstaff  here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  cooU 
do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  spesk. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed: 
is  not  that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wroDged 
me  ;  indeed,  he  hath  ;  at  a  word,  he  hath ;  beliere 
me  ;  Bobert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sm  John  Falstapp,  Babbolfh,  Nw, 
and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you  11  complain  of 
me  to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daoghter! 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  I  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight :  I  haTB  done 
all  this  :  that  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'T  were  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel  :•  you'll  be  laughed  at. 


"  Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  ray  hands*  wbere  you  aw  Uke  to  h«- 
Marina.  Tlie  more  my/aWf, 
To  'scape  his  bands,  where  1  was  like  to  die." 

It  occurs  again  in  the  present  play,  Act  III.  Sc.  3,  wW  *** 
same  sense :  — 

••  Paor.  I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  f«  * 
wealth  of  Windsor  Ca.'ttle. 

Ford.  T  is  my  fault.  Master  Page ;  I  «nflCT  for  it." 

•  Counsel :]  Falstaff  quibbles  on  the  words  eouneil  and  roMW .* 
the  latter  signifying  ee^  recy.  "  'Twere  better  for  yon  it  weie  ko«J? 


only  to  those  i»ho  will  not  talk  of  it,  or  you  will 
culous." 


lidi- 


Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John,  good  worts. 

Fal.  Gbod  worts !  good  cabbage.' — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head;  what  matter  have  you  against 
me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you  ;  and  against  your  coney-catching** 
rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried 
me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  after- 
wards picked  my  pocket.*' 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese !  ^ 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PisT.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?  • 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  mutter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say  I  pauca,  pauca  ;  slice !  that's 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Sunple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin? 

*  Oood  woTti !  good  cabbage.]  WorU  meant  eolewortt,  eabbaget, 
and  any  kind  of  pot-herbs,  formerly. 

b  IToiir  coney-catching  r<Mco/#,—)  A  con^y-cfl^cAa",  by  metaphor 
fhmi  those  that  rob  warreni  or  coney-grounds,  wai  a  tharper, 
a  triektitr. 

e  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  frc]  These  words,  which 
•eem  to  introduce  FalstafTs  subsequent  question,  ("Pistol,  did 
you  pick  Master  Blender's  purse? ")  are  restored  ftom  the  quarto, 
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Eva.  Peace,  I  pi-ay  you  !  Now  let  us  under- 
stand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as 
I  understand :  that  is — master  Page,  fdelicet, 
master  Page ;  and  there  is  myself,  fidelicet,  myself ; 
and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in 
my  note-book  ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon 
the  cause,  with  as  gi'eat  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol, — 

PiST.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  I  what  phrase  is 
this,  He  hears  with  ear  ?     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slcnder's 
piirse  ? 


1602. 

d  You  Banbury  cheese!]  A  soft,  thin  cream-cheese.  "  Put  off 
your  cloathes.  and  you  are  like  a  Ban^erp  eheete,  nothing  but 
paring."— Jack  Dhum's  Emtertaimm ent,  IfiOl. 

•  Mephostophilus?]  The  name  of  an  evil  spirit  in  the  popular 
history  of  Dr.  Faustus.  It  was  alio  a  cant  word  for  a  gaunt- 
faced,  lanthom-^awed  fellow. 
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Slbn.  Ay,  bj  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would 
I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber 
again  else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences/ 
and  two  Edward  shovel -boards,  that  cost  me  two 
ahilling  and  two  pence  a-picce  of  Yead  MiUer,  bj 
these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol  ? 

Eva.  No  ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Fist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — Sir  John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  chaUenge  of  this  Jatten  bilbo  :^ 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labrcu"^  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours  : 
I  will  say,  many  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the 
nuthook's'  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note 
of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had 
it ;  for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did 
when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether 
an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarl^  and  John  ? 

Babd.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gen- 
tleman had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  igno- 
rance b! 

Babd.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashiered ;  *  and  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but 
'tis  no  matter:  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live 
again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for 
this  trick :  if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  dnmk  with  those 
that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken 
knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gen- 
tlemen ;  you  hear  it. 


£nier  Anne  TAQ^'wUh  urine;  Misteess  Fobd 
and  Mistbess  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  ;  we'll 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

{Kissing  her. 


*  Mill-sixpencei,— ]  The  mill -sixpences  used  in  1561  and  1662, 
were  the  first  milled  money  used  in  England. 

i>  Lai  ten  bilbo :]  Bilboa^  in  Spain,  was  once  famous  for  its  fine- 
tempered  sword-blades,  and  hence  a  sword  was  often  called  a 
Bilbo.  A  lotten  bilbo  {Latien  being  a  mixed  metal  akin  to  brass) 
means  a  sword  wanting  both  edge  and  temper. 

c  In  thy  labras  here ;]  In  thy  lipt.    The  old  quarto  reads : — 

"  I  do  retort  the  lie 

Eren  in  thy  gorge,  thy  gorge,  thy  gorge."    • 
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Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gmtleinea  wideome: 
come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner; 
come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  diink  down  aD 
unkindness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Slendkk,  and  Evass. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had 
my  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here : — 


Enter  Simple. 

how  now.  Simple !  where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book 
of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  Biddies  I  why,  did  you  not  lend 
it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a 
fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  ?  ' 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  joo. 
A  word  with  you,  coz  :  marry,  this,  coz ;  there  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  a&r 
off  by  sir  Hiigh  here ; — do  you  understand  me? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if 
it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 
Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 
Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender: 
I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  pe 
capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Xay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  savs: 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question;  the  qucsdon 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there 's  the  point,  sir. 
Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it;  to 
mistress  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  many  her,  upon 
any  reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  ra 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel'  of  the  mouth; — ^therefore,  preciselv,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  low 
her? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — ^I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  too 
must  speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your 
desires  towai^s  her. 


*  The  nuthook's  humour—]  Nufhook  was  the  slinjf  title  of » 
catchpole.  Nym  threatens  poor  Slender  with  the  marrftrcf  u 
he  eonie$  the  ennstable  over  Aim,  by  charging  bim  with  theft. 

9  And  bring  fap,  sir,  was,  at  they  My,  cashiered;]  KquipMK"^ 
to,  being  drunk,  was  cleaned  o«i.  ^ 

f  A  fortnight  af^re  Michaelmas?]  Theobald  proposed  W  «» 
Marllemas,  but  the  blundi  r  was  perhaps  designed.  . 

e  Parcel  of  the  mouth  ;]  Parcel  is  pmrt ;  and  is  stUl  so  usK  » 
law  language. 


Shal.  That  you  must :  will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 
coz :  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  can  you 
love  the  maid  ? 

Slkn,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet 
heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance, 
when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will 
grow  more  contempt*  :  but  if  you  say,  marry  her, 
I  will  *marry  her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and 
dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the 
faul'  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according 
to  our  meaning,  resolutely ; — his  meaning  is  goot. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne : 


(*)  Old  copy,  content . 


He-enter  Akne  Faqb. 

Would  I  were  young,  for  your  sake,  Mistress 
Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father 
desires  your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  .1  will  not  pe  absence 
at  the  grace. 

lExeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in, 
sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily  ;  I 
am  very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  for- 
sooth :  go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait 
upon  my  cousin  Shallow.  [Exit  Simple,]  A 
justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his 
friend  for  a  man : — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a 
boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead :  but  what  though  ? 
yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  m  without  your  worship  : 
they  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 
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ACT  1.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[scmiiL 


Slek.  I'fiuth,  I'U  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Aims.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence/  three 
veneys**  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes ;  and,  by  my 
troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smdl  of  hot  meat  since. 
Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'  th' 
town? 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them 
talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it,  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are 
afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I 
have  seen  Sackerson  (^)  loose,  twenty  times ;  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  chain  :  but,  I  warrant  you, 
the  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it,  that  it 
passed :" — ^but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  : 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.  Ill  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir :  come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la :  I 
will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  trouble- 
some :  you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caios' 
house,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one 


*  a  roaster  of  fence,—]  One  who  had  taken  his  iMa«/er'«  degree 
in  the  ••  Noble  Science  of  Defence." 

b  Three  veneys—]  Three  hits;  from  the  French,  venue  at  venejff 
a  touch  or  hit  in  fencinj;. 

0  Thai  it  passed:]  Meaning  {tturpa$sed  belief  or  expression. 
So  in  "  Troifus  and  Cressida,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2 :  "  And  all  the  rest  so 
laughed,  that  iXpatsed ,"  again,  in  the  present  play,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
Page,  amaxed  at  Ford's  vehemence,  exclaims,  '*  this  pa$$et  I" 
And  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :  •'  Your 
own  present  folly  and  her  ptuitng  deformity,"  i.e.  iurpaMHng  de- 
formity. So,  too,  in  the  Scriptures,  "  And  the  peace  of  Ood,  which 
paeselh  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus."— Phil.  Iv.  7. 

d  Bully-rook  r]  In  Shakespeare's  day  this  epithet  bore  much  the 
same  meaning  as  "Jolly  dog"  nc^r ;  but  it  came  subsequently  to 
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mistress  Quickly,  whi<£  is  in  the  mumer  of  bis 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nuise,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laondij, 
his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Snc.  WeU,  sir? 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : — give  her  this  letter ; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquamtmce 
with  mistress  Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is  to 
desire  and  require  her  to  sohcit  your  master's  desires 
to  mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  pc  gone ;  I 
will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there 's  pippins  ami 
cheese  to  come.  \_£x(wd. 


SCENE  III.— il  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Babdolph,  Nym, 
Pistol,  and  EoBm. 

Fal.  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?*  speak  schol- 
arly, and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some 
of  my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules  ;  cashier :  kt 
them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and 
Pheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  ahtll 
draw,  he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow.  Let  me 
see  thee,  froth  and  lime  :*  I  am  at  a  word ;  kSkm, 

[ExUEo^ 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
sen'ing-man,  a  fresh  tapster :  go ;  adieu. 

Babd.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will 
thrive.  lExit  Babd. 

PiST.  O  base  Gongarian*  wight !  wilt  thoa  the 
spigot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humoar 
conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there*9 
the  humour  of  it.' 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tmder- 
box ;  his  thefts  were  too  open :  his  filching  w 
like  an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Hungariw. 

have  a  more  offensive  significatioDi  and  was  applied  to  s  dicst 
and  sharper. 

•  Froth  and  lime :]  The  folio  reads  five,  for  lime.  f^<»  «• 
lime  was  an  old  cant  term  for  a  tapster,  in  allusion  to  the  piatticc 
of  ft-othing  herr,  and  adulterating  sack.  The  host  meant,  k(  9* 
see  thee  turn  tapster.  ' '  To  keep  a  tupeUr  from  frothing  hi*  p»t^ 
Provide  in  a  readiness  the  skin  of  a  red-herting,  and  vhea  n* 
Upster  is  ahsent.  do  but  rub  a  little  on  the  inside  of  the  pot*.  >>■ 
he  will  not  be  able  to  fh>th  them,  do  what  he  can  in  a  $ood  vkw 
after."— CoTORAVa's  Wit'e  Interpreter,  1671.  p.  »t  np,  HsIHwtJ. 

t  He  was  gotten  in  drink,  frc.  1  Thia  speeeli  of  Nym'i  is  mm 
up  from  the  quarto  of  1601,  and  the  foUo  I6SS,  ttw  Utter  put 
being  onlj  found  in  the  early  tketch. 


Nym.  The  good  humour  b,  to  steal  at  a  minute's 
rest. 

PiST.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal !  foh ;  a 
fico  for  the  phrase  ! 

Fai..  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

PiST.  Why  then,  let  kibes*  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney-catch ; 
I  must  shift. 

PiST.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

PiST.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

PiST.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol;  indeed  I  am  in 
the  waist  two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  no 
waste ;  I  am  about  thrift.     Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 


*  Kibes—]  Chilbtairu. 
b  Skt  carves—]  See  note  (4),  page  104. 

«  The  anchor  it  deep :]  Nym,  in  his  fustian  language,  perhaps 
means,  that  he  doee  not  fathom  the  object  of  this  love  to  Ford's 


make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,*^  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her 
familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  be- 
haviour, to  be  englished  rightly,  is,  /  am  sir  John 
Fal8taf*s, 

PisT.  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated 
her  will ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  :^  will  that  humour 
pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the 
rule  of  her  husband's  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of 
angels.'^ 

PisT.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and,  To  her, 
hoy,  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour 
me  the  angels. 


wife ;  when  he  hears,  however,  that  the  ultimate  end  is  to  pocket 
her  "  legions  of  angels,"  "  the  humour  rises ;  it  is  good." 

d  SheAolA  legions  of  angeU.]    So  the  quarto;  the  folio  reade» 
"  he  hath  a  l^end  of  angels." 
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Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and 
here  another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave 
me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most 
judicious  ceiliads :'  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view 
gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

PiST.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dung-hill  shine. 

Kym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour* 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors 
with  such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of 
her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning 
glass !  Here 's  another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the 
purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and 
bounty.  I  will  be  cheaters*^  to  them  both,  and  they 
shall  be  exchequers  to  me ;  they  shall  be  my  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Qo,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and 
thou  this  to  mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we 
will  thrive. 

PiST.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take 
all! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take 


*  (EllUds :]  From  the  French  Oiilladt,  an  ogle,  or  amorous 
glance,  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye.    Sometimes  written  eye-lidi. 

b  Cheaters—]  The  popular  name  for  eteheatora,  tbose  officers 
employed  to  certify  to  the  Exchequer  what  escheats  fall  to  the 
Crown  through  forfeiture,  the  death  of  tenants  without  heirs,  &c. 

e  Tightly;]  Briskly,  promptly. 

d  French  thrift,  yon  rogues;  myself,  and  skirted  page.]  Al- 
luding to  the  custom  then  prevalent  in  France  of  making  a  smart 
page  serre  the  purpose  of  a  tribe  of  retainers. 

•  For  gourd,  and  fUUam  koldtt 

And  high  and  low  beguiUt  the  rich  and  poor :] 
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the  humour  letter ;   I  will  keep  the   'harioor  oi 
reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [To  Robin.]  bear  jou  these 
letters  tightly  ;* 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 
Hogues,  hence,  avaunt!   vanish  like  hail-stones, 

go! 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'  th'*  hoof;   seek  shelter, 

pack! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  t  age, 
French  thrift,   you  rogues;   myself,  and  skirted 
page.*   [Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Bobik. 
PiST.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd, 
and  fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  :* 
Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,^  whidi  be 
himiours  of  revenge. 

PiST.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 
Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star  ! ' 
PiST.  With  wit,  or  steel? 


{*)  First  folio,  ••  <*•.  (t)  First  foUo» 

(I)  First  folio  omiU,  ifi  my  head. 


e(flke. 


Gourd,  fullam,  high-mtn,  and  /o»-men,  were  the  prafeasisoil 
terms  for  false  dice. 

"What  should  I  say  more  of  fklse  dice,  ot  fuliomu,  kiyk-men, 
lowe-mtrx,  gourd*  and  hrizled  dice,  graTiers,  demiea.  and  es*' 
trades  r"  — 6ft Bxir's  Art  of  Juggling,  fto.  1611;  qoolcd  IT 
Steevens. 

t  By  wtikln,  and  her  star !  j   For  «ter,  the  quarto  iwds  Fairiei. 


Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page.* 
PiST.  And  I  to  Ford  t  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense 
Page  *  to  deal   with  poison  ;  I  will  possess  him 
with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine*  is  dan- 
gerous :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

PiST.  Thou   art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :    I 
second  thee ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Dr.  Cmus'«  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly^  Simple,  and  Huoby. 

Quick.  What ;  John  Rugby ! — ^I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and 


(•)  First  foUo.  I'orrf. 


(t)  Flr»t  folio,  Page. 


*  For  (k*  revnlt  of  mine — ]  The  poet  probably  wrote  **thi* 
revolt  of  mine."  Steevens  proposed  to  read  *'the  revolt  of 
mUu,**  bnt  the  change  it  no  improvement.     In  '*  Henry  V." 


find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  ** 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon 
at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal 
fire.  [ExU  Rugby.]  An  honest,  willing,  kind 
fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal ; 
and,  1  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate : 
his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is 
something  peevish  that  way :  but  nobody  but  has 
his  fault ; — but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple,  you 
say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cam-coloured 
beard.(6) 

Quick.  A  sofUy-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 


Act  II.  Sc.  2,  we  have  :— 

'*  For  thii  revolt  of  thine,  methinkt,  ii  like 
Another  faU  of  man." 
b  ^M  old  abusing—]  An  old,  i.e.  a  famome,  a  rare,  a  pleutifml 
abusing. 
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ACT  I.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 


Sim.  Aj,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,*  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  saj  you? — O,  I  should  remember 
him;  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were, 
and  strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Aime  Page  no  worse 
fortune  !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish — 

Re-enter  Euqbt. 

Hug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  sbent  :**  run  in  here, 
good  young  man  ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts 
Simple  in  the  closet^  He  will  not  stay  long. — 
What,  John  Kugby  I  John !  what,  John !  I  say  ! — 
Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master  ;  I  doubt,  he  be 
not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home: — and  down, 
dovniy  adown  a,  &c.  ISings, 

Enter  Doctob  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ; 
pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 
verd  ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  do  intend  vat  I  speak  ? 
a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the 
young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

[Aside. 

Caius.  Fe,fe,fe,  ft  I  inafoiy  il  fait  fort  chaud,^ 
Je  rrCen  vats  d  la  Cour, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy  ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  depiche, 
quickly  :  vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack** 
Rugby :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long : — Od's 
me !  Qu'ai/  foublii  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my 
closet,  dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave 
behind. 

Quick.  Ay  me !  he  '11  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad. 

Caius.  0  diable,  diahle  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? 


*  Ai  tall  a  man  of  his  hands.—]  That  i«,  ai  ahle^  or  bold  a 
man  of  his  hands.  Florio  translates  Manesco,  readie  or  nimble- 
handed,  a  tall  man  of  hi*  hande. 

b  Shent :]  Shent  here  means  undone,  ruined. 

e  II  fait  fort  chaud,  &c.]  The  printers  of  the  folio  make  sony 
work  of  both  French  and  Latin ;  there  the  above  reads,  il  fait  for 
ehando,  le  man  voi  a  le  Court,  frc 

4  And  you  are  Jack  Buoby :]  The  Doctor  had  been  long  enough 
in  England  to  learn  that  Jack  was  another  name  for  knave. 

•  Vereforc,  &c.]    The  old  text,  which  here  reads  where/oret  is 
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[scmiT. 

— Villainy  !   larron  !     [Putting   SmPLi  oirf.] 
Rugby,  my  rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Yerefore*  shall  I  be  oontent-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  ckset? 
dero  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  m j  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmalick; 
hear  the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  eiiand  to  me 
from  parson  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 

QpiCK.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  : — speak-a  joor 
tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  toot 
maid,  to  speak  a  good'  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  Til  ne'er 
put  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ? — ^Rugby,  haUla 
me  some  paper :  tarry  you  a  little-a  while. 

[WfildL 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  be  had 
been  throughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him 
so  loud,  and  so  melancholy ; — but  notwithstanding, 
man,  I  '11  do  you  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and 
the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  mj 
master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  ftff 
I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  hake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  ud 
do  all  myself; — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one 
body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avised'  o'  that?  you  shall  find 
it  a  great  charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down 
late ; — but  notwithstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your 
ear,  I  would  have  no  words  of  it;)  my  master 
himself  is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page:  hot 
notwithstanding  that, — ^I  know  Anne's  mind,— 
that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his 
troat  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurry  jack-a- 
nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make :  you  may  be  gone : 
it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here :  by  gar,  Ivill  cut  all 
his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone 
to  trow  at  his  dog.  [ExU  Sufls. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  lus  friend. 
Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  vor  dat :— do  not  pa 


not  consistent  in  its  mode  of  rendering  the  Doctor's  took^ 
English;  but,  in  common  with  all  modem  editions,  we  render  it 
uniform  throughout. 

f  Are  yon  nvised  o'  that?]  A  household  phrase  at  one  tiine, 
equivalent  to,  Have  you  found  out  that  f  Has  it  occurred  to  yon  f 
O,  you  think  so,  do  youf  Thus,  in  •♦The  Isle  of  GuUs,** 
Act  II.  Sc.  I  :— 

"Hip.  And  in  good  earnest  wee  are  not  Cather'd  moch  imUse. 
Vitr.  Are  you  anVcfo/  thatV* 


tell-a  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? 
by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  liave  ap- 
pointed mine  Host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our 
weapon  :  by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what, 
the  good-year  I 

Caiub.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me  ; — by 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your 
head  out  of  my  door : — ^follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 
[^Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I 
thank  heaven. 

Fknt.  [Without.']    Who's  within  there?  ho  ! 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Pent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  nsk. 

Pent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and 
honest,  and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  fiiend, 


I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven 
for  it. 

Pent.-  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou? 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above : 
but  notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn 
on  a  book,  she  loves  you : — ^have  not  your  worship 
a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Pent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale; — ^good 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan ; — ^but,  I  detest,  an 
honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread: — we  had  an 
hour's  talk  of  that  wart ; — I  shall  never  laugh 
but  in  that  maid's  company! — ^But,  indeed,  she 
is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing :  but 
for  you — well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day:  hold, 
there's  money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice 
in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  com- 
mend me — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'  faith,  that  we  will :  and  I 
will  tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next 
time  we  have  confidence  ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Pent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste 
now. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship  [Exit  Fenton. 
Truly,  an  honest  gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him 
not ;  for  I  know  Anne*s  mind  as  well  as  another^ 
does  :  out  upon't !  what  have  I  forgot !       [ExU. 
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^wm^^^ 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  1,-^Bffore  Page'*  Hoxise, 


Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Utter, 

Mbs.  Page.  What !  have  I*  'scaped  love-letters 
in  the  holy-day  time  of  my  heauty,  and  am  I  now 
a  subject  for  them  ?     Let  mc  see  :  IJieads, 

Ask  me  no  reckon  why  I  love  you  ;  for  though 
love  use  reason  for  his  physician,^  he  admits  him 
not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are  not  young,  no 
more  am  I ;  go  to  then,  there^s  sympathy  ;  you  are 
merry,  so  am  I;  ha/  ha!  then  there* s  more 
sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I;  would 


(•}  Pint  foUo  omits,  /. 

*  —  thotigh  lov4  u$9  rttuonfor  his  phyiidan,— ]  Old  copies,  prf- 
cUioH,    The  emendAtioa  is  Jolmson'i,  and,  supported  bj  the  line, 
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you  desii'e  better  sympathy  f  Let  it  sufice  thit 
mistress  Page^  {at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  soldier 
can  suffice,)  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  ny, 
pity  me,  His  not  a  soldier-like  phrase;  InU  I 
say,  love  me.    By  me, 

Thine  own  true  knight, 
By  day  or  night, 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might. 


For  thee  to  fight. 


John  FalsUff. 


"  My  rtawn,  the  pkfsieiau  to  my  hvt," 
in  our  author's  147th  Sonnet,  it  should  have  found  aplaeebfrtrj 
modem  edition. 


ACT  II.] 


THE  MBRRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[soKirs  I. 


"What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked, 
wicked,  world  I — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to 
pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant  I 
What  an  unweighed  hehayiour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my 
conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay 
me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my 
company! — What  should  I  say  to  him?  I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth :  heaven  forgive  me  ! — 
Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the 
putting  down  of  fat  men.*  How  shall  I  be  revenged 
on  him?  for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his 
guts  are  made  of  puddings. 


Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

jMrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was 
going  to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  mc,  I  was  coming  to 
you :  you  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I '11  ne'er  believe  that;  I  have 
to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I 
could  show  you  to  the  contrary :  O,  mistress  Page, 
give  me  some  counsel  I 

Mrs.  Page.  WTiat's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman,  take  the 
honour:  What  is  it?  dispense  with  trifles;  what 
is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  bi4^  go  to  hell  for  an 
eternal  moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  TMiat? — thou  licst! — Sir  Alice 
Ford!  These  knights  will  hack;**  and  so  thou 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light :  here,  read, 
read  ;  perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.  I  shall 
think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an 
eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  liking  :*  and  yet 
he  would  not  swear ;  praised  *  women's  modesty : 
and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to 
all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his 
disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his 
words:  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep 
place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  f  to  the 


(•)  Old  text,  praise. 


(t)  Old  text,  hundred pialmt. 


*  For  the  putting  down  oftBt  men.]  Theobald  first  inHe^ted/a^ 
and  the  correction  seems  warranted  by  the  context,  as  veil  as  by 
the  parallel  passa(re  of  the  early  quarto :  — 

"  Well,  I  shall  trust  /at  men  the  worse  while  I  live,  for  his 
sake." 

b  These  knifrhts  will  hack ;]  Nothing  like  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  this  passage  has  yet  been  given.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  an  allusion  to  the  extravagant  creation  of  knights  by 


tune  of  G}'een  SleevesX^)  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his 
belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be 
revenged  on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were 
to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter ;  but  that  the 
name  of  Page  and  Ford  differs  I  To  thy  great 
comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the 
twin-brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit 
first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant, 
he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  witli 
blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure  more,)  and 
these  are  of  the  second  edition:  he  will  print 
them  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts 
into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had 
rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere 
one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same;  the 
very  hand,  the  very  words:  what  doth  he  think 
of  us? 

Mrs.  Page.  Kay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me 
almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty. 
I'll  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  miless  he  know  some 
strain**  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would 
never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  I'll  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I  '11  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged 
on  him;  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting;  give  him 
a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on 
with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his 
horses  to  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any 
villainy  against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the 
chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that*  my  husband 
saw  this  letter!  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his 
jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and 
my  good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as 
I  am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is 
an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this 
greasy  knight :  come  hither.  [They  retire. 


Jamest  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  "  These  knights  will 
become  hackneyed,'^  &c. ;  but  there  must  be  in  it  a  meaning  more 
pertinent  than  this. 

e  Of  men's  liking:]  Of  men's  condition  of  body.  Oood.  or  well- 
liking,  meant  ptHmp,  in  good  plight;  ill-liking,  the  reverse. 

d  Some  strain  in  me,—]  Some  turn^  tendencg. 

o  O,  that  my  huaband—]  That  is,  O,  if  thai  my  husband,  &c. 
The  early  quarto  reads, — 

"  O  Lord,  if  my  husband  should  see  this  letter!  " 
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Enter  Fobd,  Page,  Pistol,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

PisT.  Hope  is  a  cui*tail  dog*  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  yomig. 

PiST.  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich 
and  poor, 
Both  yomig  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

PiST.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent : 
Or  go  thou,  like  sir  Actceon  he,  with 
King-wood  at  thy  heels.     O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

PiST.  The  horn,  I  say  :  farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 
sing.— 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.   \_Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 


»  A  curtail  dog—  ]  It  was  supposed  that  the  tail  of  a  dog  assisted 
him  in  running.  A  cuitail  dog  may  mean  a  hailing,  lingering  dog, 
as  it  certainly  implied  a  worthless  one;  "A  eurtaid  angg.  chien 
couriand,  c'est  &  aire  chien  sans  queue  ov  esqueui  btn  a  lout  $er- 
vtce."—Hoyrmhh' 9  Lexicon  Tit,  1660. 

b  And  there's  the  hiimour  of  it.]  These  words,  so  necessary  to 
the  sense  because  echoed  by  Page,  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

c  Frights  humour  out  of  hi*  vt/i .]  So  the  quarto :  the  folio 
reads.  Frights  Engiisn,  &c. 

d  Cataiun,— ]  A  term  of  reproach,  of  which  the  precise  meaning 
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Nym.  And  this  is  true ;  [7b  Page.]  I  like  art 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in 
some  humours :  I  should  have  borne  the  humoored 
letter  to  her ;  but  I  have  a  sword^  and  it  shaU  ^ 
upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife;  there** 
the  abort  and  the  long.  My  name  is  coiponi 
Xym;  I  speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true: — mj 
name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife- 
Adieu  I  I  love  not  the  humour  (^  bread  aaJ 
cheese  ;  and  there's  the  humour  of  it,*    Adieu. 

[Exii  Xnr. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a !  here's  a 
fellow  frights  humour  *  out  of  his  wit8.(2) 

FoBD.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff.  [rogne. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-affectiDg 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it ;  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,'thoQglt 
the  priest  o'  th'  town  (3)  commended  him  for  a  twc 
man. 

FoBD.  'T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well.* 

Page.  How  now,  Meg? 

Mbs.  Page.  WTiither  go  you,  G^eorge?  h*A 
you. 


is  not  known.    Sir  Toby,  in  "Twelfth  Night,-  Act  II.  Sc.  ^ 

applies  it  to  Olivia : — 

**  My  lady 's  a  Cataian ; " 
and  it  occurs  in  Sir  William  D'Arenant't  play,  caUed  "LoTtw* 
Honour,"  1649,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  Hang  him.  bold  Catmimu."* 
e  'Twaa  a  good  sensible  fellow :]  In  thia  and  th«  two  jmrii^S 
speeches,  Ford  mutt  be  supposed  to  be  tpeAkiiif  t«  himt^K. 
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Mbs.  Fobd.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Fobd.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrb,  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets 
in  thy  head  now.     Will  you  go.  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mhs.  Page,  Have  with  you.  You  11  come  to 
dinner,  George  ?  Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[^Aside  to  Mrs.  Fobd. 

Mrs.  Fobd.  Trust  me,IUiought  on  her:  she'll 
fit  it. 

Enter  Mjstbebs  Quickly, 

Mbs.  Paor.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have 
an  hour's  talk  with  you. 

lEMeunt  Mistress  Page,  Mistbesb  Fobd, 
and  MisTBESs  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford? 

Fobd.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
me? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him 
in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his 
discarded  men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that :  does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should 
intend  this  voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turn 
her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her 
than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife  ;  but  I  would 
.be  loath  to  turn  them  together :  a  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  : 
I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the 
Garter  comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate, 
or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. 
How  now,  mine  Host  ? 


a  Good  even  and  twenty,—]  An  old  popular  salutation,  meaning 
twenty  good  evenings,  similar  to  whicn  is,  "  God  night  and  a 
thotuand  to  every  body."— Eliot's  Fruitg  of  tht  French,  1593, 
quoted  by  Hall  i well. 

b  M]f  name  it  Brook ;]  The  folio  prints  Broome  thronghout,  as 
the  assumed  name  of  Ford,  and  assigns  the  present  speech  to 
Shallow. 

e  WiUffomgo,  myn-heersf]  The  folio  reads,  An-heiree,  an  evident 
eoTTuption,  for  which  Theobald  proposed  the  word  we  adopt.  War- 
burton  Herts,  an  old  Scotch  word  for  master ;  Malone,  and  hear  ue ; 
Steevens,  on,  heroe*,  or  on,  hearts;  Boaden,  Cavaliere;  and  Mr.  Col- 


ErUer  Host,  cmd  Shallow,  behind. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
man :  cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  Host,  I  follow. — Good 
even  and  twenty,*  good  master  Page  I  Master 
Page,  will  you  go  with  us?  we  have  sport  in 
hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice;  tell  him, 
bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  th'  Garter,  a  word 
with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook? 

\^They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  \^To  Page.]  go  with  us  to 
behold  it  ?  My  merry  Host  hath  had  the 
measuring  of  their  weapons ;  and,  I  think,  hath 
appointed  them  contrary  places :  for,  believe  me, 
I  hear  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell 
you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight, 
my  guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a 
pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him, 
and  tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook  ;**  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress 
and  regress  ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook :  It  is  a  merry  knight.  Will  you  go,  myn- 
heers ?« 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  Host. 

Page.  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more. 
In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart, 
master  Page;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen 
the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made 
you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight. 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure*  fool,  and 
stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  fealty ,•  yet  I  cannot 
put  off  my  opinion  so  easily:  she  was  in  his 
company  at  Page's  house ;  and,  what  they  made' 


lier's  annotator,  on  here, 

<i  A  secure /oo/,—]  An  orer-co^fUent,  or  eareleee  fool. 

«  And  stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  fealty,—]  That  is,  insists  so 
stoutly  upon  his  wife's  fidelity.  The  old  text  has,  "  on  his  wife's 
fhiilty ;"  **  fealty'*  is  the  correction  of  Theobald,  and  to  us  appean 
a  very  happy  restoration. 

f  .4n</,  what  they  made  there,^"]  A  mode  of  speech  now  almost 
obsolete.  Implying,  "  What  they  did  there."  As  In  "  Hamlet,** 
Act  X.  Sc.  2,— 

<'  And  what  make  you  from  W^tenberg,  Horatio? " 
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there,  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look  further 
into  't :  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  FalstaflF : 
if  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  't  is  labour  well  bestowed.         [Exit, 


SCENE  n. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
£fUer  Falstatf  and  Pistol. 

Fal,  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

PiST.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.* 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir, 
you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have 
grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow  Nvm ;  or  else  you 
had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of 
baboons.  I  am  dannied  in  hell,  for  swearing  to 
gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and 
tall  fellows :  and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the 
handle'  of  her  fan,  I  took't  upon  mine  honour, 
thou  hadst  it  not. 

RsT.  Didst  thou  not  share?   hadst  thou  not 
fifteen  pence  ? 

Fal.  Beason,  you  rogue,    reason.      Think'st 


»  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]  This  line  in  not  in  the 
folio,  and  it  forms  the  whole  of  Pistorfl  reply  in  the  quarto. 

b  A  short  knife  and  a  throng;]  FalstafT  bids  him  get  fi.  cut- 
purse's  knife,  and  seek  out  a  crowd.  Purses,  it  must  be  rcmem- 
beredi  were  formerly  hung  at  the  girdle. 
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thou,  1*11  endanger  my  soul  gratis  f  At  a  word, 
hang  no  more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : 
go.  A  short  knife  and  a  throng  ;^  to  your  manor 
of  Pickt-hatch,(4)  go.  You'll  not  bear  a  lettff 
for  me,  you  rogue  !  you  stand  upon  yoor  honoor ! 
Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  mudi  as 
I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise. 
I,  I,  I  myf^lf  sometimes,  leaving  Uie  fear  of  heaven 
on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  mj 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ; 
and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your 
cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattioe*  jJirmses, 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of 
your  honour  !  You  wUl  not  do  it,  you ! 

PiST.  I  do  relent ;  ^  what  would  thou  more  of 
man? 

Enter  Eosm. 

EoB.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  widi 
you. 

Fal.  liCt  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistbess  Quicext. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-monow. 
Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 


c  Red-lattice  pArotef, — ]  Ale-kotufexpre$situ.  Ale-hooses.  ca 
old  times,  were  distinguished  by  re^-latttceM,  as  dairies  hare  state 
been  by  green  ones. 

d  /  (/o  relent :]  Relent  here  must  mean  repent.  The  quarto  hai 
recant,  which  is  the  better  word. 


Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the 
first  hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  what  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word 
or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll 
vouchsafe  thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir ;  I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways:  I  myself  dwell 
with  master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on  :  mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :  I  pray 
your  worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ;  mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  mistress  Ford  ; — what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
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Lord  !    your  worship's  a  wanton  :    well,   heaven 
forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 
Quick.  Many,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it ;  you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,*  as 
'tis  wonderful.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all, 
when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have 
brought  her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has 
been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter 
after  letter,  gift  after  gift;  smelling  so  sweetly, 
(all  musk,)  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in 
silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms  ;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest, 
that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink 
of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me 
this  morning  :  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any  such 
sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  : 


A  Cannries, — ]  Mr«.  Q.  roeaiiR,  quandnriet. 
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and,  I  warrant  yoa,  tfaej  oould  nerer  get  her  bo 
much  aa  np  <m  a  cop  with  the  prendest  of  them 
all :  and  yet  there  haa  heen  earls,  nay,  which  is 
more  9  penaionerB  ;*  hut,  I  warrant  joa,  all  ia  one 
with  her. 

Fal.  Bat  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my 
good  fthe-Mercory. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter 
for  the  which  she  thanks  yon  a  thoosand  times : 
and  she  gives  yon  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will 
be  absence  from  his  honse  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fai..  Ten  and  eleven. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  yon  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of; 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  wiD  be  from  home. 
Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with 
him ;  he 's  a  very  jealousy  man  ;  she  leads  a  very 
frampold  ^  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven ;  woman,  commend  me  to 
her ;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,you8aywelL  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship:  mistress  Page  hath 
her  hearty  commendations  to  you  too; — and  let 
me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fiurtuous  a  civil 
modest  wife,  and  one,  I  tell  you,  that  will  not  miss 
you  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  ia  in 
Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other :  and  she  bade  me 
tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
home ;  but  she  hopes  there  will  come  a  time.  I 
never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  ;  surely, 
I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — ^they  have 
not  so  little  grace,  I  hope: — ^that  were  a  trick, 
indeed  I  but  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to 
send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves  ;*  her  husband 
has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page  :  and, 
truly,  master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a 
wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ; 
do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay 
all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all 
is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one. 
You  must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you, 
he  may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in 


»  Peniionen ;]  Gentlemen  of  the  btnd  of  Pentionen,  whose 
daty  was  to  be  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  sovereifni.  and 
whose  splendid  uniform  might  well  induce  Mrs.  Quickly  to 
rank  them  above  the  magnates  of  the  Court. 

t>  Frampold  l</^— ]  Frawtpold^  equivalent  to  our  eantankn'oua. 

e  Of  all  loves;]  For  lov/»  $ak§.    See  note  (*>),  page  856. 
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any  case,  have  a  nay-word,  thsl  joa  may  kaav 
one  another's  mind,  and  tiM  boj  nerer  seed  t» 
nndentand  anydiing;  for  'tis  not  good  that  du2- 
dren  ahould  know  any  wickedness :  old  fcSk^  yoa 
know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  die 
world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well:  commoid  me  to  iSaem 
both:  there's  my  pone;  I  am  yet  thy  debiar. 
— ^Boy,  go  along  with  this  woman. — T\Km  nevt 
distracts  me !  [ExemU  Quicsxt  amd  Bobix. 

PiST.  This  punk  \a  one  of  Copid's  earriers  :— 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  puisne !  np  with  joor  fights;' 
Give  fire !  she  is  my  prise,  w  ocean  whdn  tkea 
aU!  [BxUYjsifxu 

Fai..  Sa/st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  vajs; 
111  make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  haTe  fiooe. 
Will  they  yet  kx^  after  thee?  Wilt  thoa.  after 
the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ? 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee :  let  them  aay,  't  is  grosdj 
done ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bakdolfh. 

Babd.  Sir  John,  there's  one  masto*  Brook 
below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  you;  and  hath  sent  your  wofdiip 
a  morning's  dnuight  of  Back.(^ 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  [ExU  Babdolph.]  Sndi 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  sack 
liquor.  Ah  I  ha !  mistress  Ford  and  mistreas 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  you  ?  go  to ;  via  / 

Re-enter  Babdolph,  toUh  Fobd  disffuitedL 

FoBD.  'Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir:  would  you  speak  with  me? 

FoBD.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little 
preparation  upon  you. 

Fal.  You 're  welcome;  what's  your  will?  Gitb 
us  leave,  drawer.  [Ejrit  Babdolph. 

FoBD.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  epeat 
much  ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  ac- 
quaintance of  you. 

FoBD.  Gbod  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yonrs :  not  to 
charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand)  I 
think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are :  the  which  hath  something  emboldened 
me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion ;  for  they  saj,  if 
money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 


4  Up  with  four  fights ;]  "  The  Waste-cloaths  that  haiiff  mad 
ahottt  the  Ship  in  a  Fight,  to  hinder  the  Men  fhNn  beiiif  sees  hf 
the  Enemy  :  Also  anv  Place  wherein  men  maj  eorer  them- 
selves,  and  yet  use  thetr  Fire-anns/*— PoiLLipa*  New  WwrU*! 
Word*,  1706. 


Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money 
here,  troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  sir 
John,  take  half,  or  all,  for  easing  me  of  the 
carriage. 

Fai..  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook  ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

FoBD.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar.  I  will 
be  brief  with  you  ;  and  you  have  been  a  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you. 
I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must 
very  much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but, 
good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another 
into  the  register  of  your  own  ;  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know, 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town, 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only 
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bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have 
given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she  would 
have  given ;  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love 
hath  pursued  me ;  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing 
of  all  occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited, 
either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am 
sure,  I  have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be 
a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ; 
and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this : 

Love  like  a  shadow  Jlies,  when  subttance  love 

pursues  ; 
Pursuing  thcU  that  Jlies,  amd  flying  what  pursues, 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfsu;- 
tion  at  her  hands  ? 

Fqrd.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a 
purpose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another 
man's  ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by 
mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this 
to  me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear 
honest  to  me,  yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth 
her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction 
made  of  her.  Now,  sir  John,  here  is  the  heart 
of  my  purpose :  you  are  a  gentleman  of  ezceUeot 

uu2 


ACT  II.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 


[scxan  UL 


breeding,  admirable  discourBe,  of  great  admittance,* 
authentic  in   joiir  place    and   person,   generally 
allowed  for  jour  many  war-like,  court-like,  and 
learned  preparations. 
Fal.  O,  sir ! 

FoBD.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it:  there  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend 
all  I  have  ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in 
exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the 
honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of 
wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man 
may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fax*.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemenCy 
of  your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you 
would  enjoy?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  your- 
self very  preposterously.* 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift  1  she  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,^  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  agfunst.  Now,  could  I  come 
to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires 
had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  them- 
selves ;  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward*  of 
her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and 
a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too 
strongly  embattled  against  me.  What  say  you 
to't,  sir  John? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  last, 
as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy 
Ford's  wife. 

FoBD.  O,  good  sir  I 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

FoBD.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall 
want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook, 
you  shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I 
may  tell  you,)  by  her  own  appointment — even  as 
you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between, 
parted  from  me — I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her 
between  ten  and  eleven;  for  at  that  time  the 
jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I 
speed. 

FoBD.  I  am  blest  in  your  aequ.ain1«Liice.  Do 
you  know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know 
him  not :  yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor  ;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of 
money ;  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
favour^.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer ;  and  there 's  my  harvest-home. 

FoBD.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  ikai  you 
might  »void  him,  if  you  saw  him. 


»  Of  gie^t  ad^iittfQce,— ]  i.e.  Of  great  rogue,  faahipn,  ice. 
b  Preposterously.]  See  note  (•),  page  248. 
e  She  dwells  so  ••ciarely  on  t)»e  excellency  of  her  honour,—] 
This  passage  serves  In  some  degree  to  support  Theobald's  reading 
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Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-batter  rogue ! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  wiU  awe  fani 
with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er 
the  cuckold's  horns:  master  Brook,  thou  dnh 
know,  I  will  predominate  over  the  peasant,  aad 
thou  shalt  fie  with  his  wife.  Come  to  me  sooa 
at  night:  Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate 
his  stile;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know  hia 
for  knave  and  cuckold:  oome  to  me  soon  at 
night.  T£rk, 

FoBD.  What   a  damned  Epicurean    rascal  i> 
this! — My   heart  is   ready  to    crack    with   im- 
patience.    Who  says,  this  is  improvident  jealoasj  ? 
My  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  homr  is  fixed,  the 
match  is  made.     Would  any  man  hare   tfaongk 
this  ?     See  the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  !  my 
bed  shall   be   abused,  my  coffers   ransacked,  mv 
reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive 
this  vilkdnous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adopdoa 
of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that   does  me 
this  wrong.     Terms !  names !     Amaimon  sounds 
well ;  Lucifer,   well ;   Barbason,   well ;    jet   thev 
are   devils'   additions,  the   names   of  fiends:  biit 
cuckold  I  wittol-cuckold  !   the  devil   himself  hath 
not  such  a  name.     Page  is  an  ass,  a  seeure  ass : 
he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jeakNis :  I 
will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aqua-vitffi  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my 
ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself:  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises: 
and   what   they  think   in  their  hearts  tfiey  may 
effect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will 
effect.      Heaven   be    prdsed    for    my  jeakxisy! 
eleven   o'clock   the    hour;    I   will   prevent    this« 
detect  my   wife,   be  revenged   on    Falstaff,   and 
laugh   at  Page.     I   will   about  it ;  better   three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.     Fie,  fte^ 
fie !  cuckold  I  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  [^Exii, 


SCENE  in.— Windsor  Park. 
EnUr  Caius  and  Rugbt. 

Caius.  Jack  Bugby ! 

Bug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hogli 
promised  to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  da  t  he  is 
no  come ;  he  has  pray  his  pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  by  gar,  Jack.  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if 
he  be  come. 


of  the  Tery  similar  one  in  Se?ne  1 :  -"  Thoui^h  Page  be  a  secoic 
fool,  and  aia»dM  so  firmly  on  bis  wife's  ftaUg."    See  sole  (<), 
page  053. 
4  Ward—]  Onard, 


ACT  II.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OP  WD^DSOR. 


[scene  III. 


Rua.  He  is  wise,  sir;  he  knew,  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I 
Till  kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack ;  I  vill  tdl 
you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rua.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

EuG.  Forbear;  here's  company. 


Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slendkb,  and  Pagk. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  'Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 

Slen.  'Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
come  for  ? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,'  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  montiint.**  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully  !  WhsX  says 
my  iEsculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ? 
ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale  ?  is*  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of 
clc  vorld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian,  king  Urinal ! 
Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy  I 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitncss  that  me  have 
stay  six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he 
is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor: 
-  he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ; 
if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
your  professions ;  is  it  not  true,  master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body  kins,  master  Page,  though  I  now 
be  old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my 
finger  itches  to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices, 
and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  eome  to  fetch  you  home.  I 
am  sworn  of  the  peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself 


»  To  see  ikee  foin, — ]  To  foin  is  to  make  a  pais,  or  thrust,  in 
fencing. 

t>  Pass  thp  panto,  &c.l  The  punto,  the  stoceado,  the  reverso,  ftc. 
are  all  technical  terms,  derived  from  the  Italian  masters  of  Fence 
See  note  (6),  page  216. 

c  Cried  game, — ]  The  old  text  has,  Cride  game,  irhich  we  men- 
tion in  hope  that  some  one  more  fortunate  than  previous  gucHsers, 
may  shape  these  apparently  senseless  words  into  the  epithet, 


a  wise  physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself 
a  wise  and  patient  churchman :  you  must  go  with 
me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice:  a  word,*  mon- 
sieur Mock-water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is 
valour,  bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock- 
vater    as    de    Englishman. Scurvy  jack-dog 

priest  I  by  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  buUy. 
•Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  dapper-de- 
claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to*t,  or  let  him 
wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  vor  dat 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — ^but  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

[Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ; 
and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields: 
will  it  do  well? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master 
doctor.   [Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  a/nd  Slbndeb. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he 
speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die:  but  firstf  sheath  thy 
impatience;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler:  go 
about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore ;  I  inil 
bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm- 
house a-feasting ;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her ;  Cried 
game,*  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dat :  by  gar, 
I  love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good 
guest,  de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen, 
my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
toward  Anne  Page  ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heeb.  Jack  Bugby. 

[Exeunt  n 


(•)  First  folio  omits,« 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  bntArst, 

laughable  and  contemptuous,  which  the  jolly  Host  intended  to 
convey.  Theobald  proposed  to  substitute  Tty*dpame:  War  bur- 
ton, Crff  aim  ;  and  Douce,  not  infelidtously,  Cn'd  I  aim.  The 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  "curds  and  cream,"  is  far 
removed  fh>m  probability. 
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ACT  m. 


SCENE  I.— A  Field  near  Frogmore. 


Eriier  Sm  Hugh  Eyans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  jou  now,  good  master  Blender's 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  py  your  name, 
which  way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that 
caUs  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,' the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desb^  you,  you  will 
also  look  that  way. 
Sdc.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  Tless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he 
have  deceived  me : — how  melancholies  I  am  I — 
I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard, 
when  I  have  good  opportunities  for  the  *ork: — 
'plesa  my  soul !          *  [sings. 

To  shaUow  rivers,  to  whose  fallsi^) 
Melodioiu  pirds  sing  madrigals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow 


•  Pittl»-ward,— ]  Supposed  to  mean  ptHy-ward, 


'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  erj. 

Melodious  pirds  sing  madrigals; — 

When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, 

A  nd  a  thousand  vagram  posies, 
To  shctUow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugb. 
Eva.  He's  welcome: 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose/alls 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  b  he? 
Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  there  comes  my  msster, 
master  Shallow,   and  another  gentleman;  hm 
Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms. 

EiUer  Page,  Shallow,  and  SLBin>xB. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good-mor- 
row, good  sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the 
dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  b 
wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 


AOT  lU.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[scene  il 


Faob.  'Sato  jou,  good  sir  Hugh ! 

Eva.  'Pleas  jou  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of 
you! 

Seal;  What !  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson? 

Paob.  And  youthful  still,  m  your  doublet  and 
hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman, 
who  belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person, 
is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience, 
that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward ; 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and 
learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his — ^Passion  of  my  heart ! 
I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of 
porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hippo- 
crates and  Ghden, — ^and  he  is  a  knave  pesides ;  a 
cowardly  knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  pe  ac- 
quainted withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slek.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons  :-*-keep 
them  asunder ; — ^here  comes  doctor  Caius. 


Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Bugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  queslaon; 
let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our 
English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  vord  vit 
your  ear :  verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience:  in  good 
time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward^  de  Jack 
dog,  John  ape. 

Eva.  [Atide  to  Caius.]  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be 
laughing-stogs  to  other  men's  humours;  I  desire 
you  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make 
you  amends: — lAloud,']    I  will  knog  your  urinal 


»  For  misting  your  meetings  and  appointments.]  These  words, 
from  the  quarto,  are  omitted  in  tbe  folio;  another  instance  of 
strange  neglect  in  the  compilers  of  that  volume,   as  without 


about  your  knave's  oogscomb,  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments.* 

Caius.  DiaJblel — Jack  Bugby,  mine  Hott  de 
Jarterre,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ? 
liave  I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed;  I'll  be  judgment  py 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French 
and  Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent ! 

Host,  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  Host  of  the 
Gkrter.  Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a 
Machiavel?  ShaU  I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he 
gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I 
lose  my  parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no  ; 
he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs. — Give 
me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so^: — ^give  me  thy  hand 

celestial ;  so. Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you 

both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places:  yom- 
hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let 
burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords 
to  pawn : — follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow, 
follow. 

Shal.  IVust  me,  a  mad  Host. — Follow^  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slendeb,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva.  This  is  weU ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog. — 1  desire  you,  that  we  may  pe  Mends ;  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  pe  revenge  on 
this  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion^  the 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  he  deceive 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  wiD  smite  his  noddles :— pray  you, 
follow.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— The  Street  in  Windoor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Bosm. 

Mbs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ; 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  foUower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes, 
or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Bob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like 
a  man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now, 
I  see,  you'll  be  a  courtier. 


them  the  answer  of  Caius  loses  its  point. 

b  Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so: J  These  wotdi  also  are 
found  only  in  the  quarto. 
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[9CEXB  III. 


Eniet*  FoED. 


Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page;  whither  go 
you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she 
at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang 
together,  for  want  of  company ;  I  think,  if  your 
husbands  were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other 
husbands. 

Ford.  AMiere  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is,  my  husband  had  him  of:  what  do  you 
call  your  knifijht's  name,  sirrah  ? 

EoB.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's 
name. — There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good 
man  and  he  ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir ; — I  am  sick, 
till  I  see  her.       [^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep  ;  he  hath 
no  use  of  them.  Wiy,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  mile,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out  his  wife's 
inclination  ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and 
advantage :  and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and 
Falstaff's  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this 
shower  sing  in  the  wind ;—  and  Falstaff's  boy 
with  her  ! — Good  plots  ! — ^they  are  laid  :  and  our 
revolted  wives  share  damnation  together.  Well ; 
I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the 
borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so-seeming 
misti-css  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for  a  secure 
and  wilful  Actieon  ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings 
all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  am.'  [Cdock  stirikes,'] 
The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids 
me  search  ;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be 
rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked ;  for  it  is  as 
positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is  there : 
I  will  go. 

Enter    Page,   Shallow,  Slender,   Host,   Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal.  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford,  Trust  me,  a  good  knot:  I  have  good 
cheer  at  home  ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed 
to  dine  with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break 
with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 


»  Cry  nimA  8ec  note  («),  pa^  39. 

b  'Ti«  in  his  buttons ;]  Mr.  Knight  suggests  that  this  phrase 
may  ha\e  the  Rame  meaning  as  the  modern  onei  "  It  does  not  lie 
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Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day 
we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  £^]ier 
Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender  ;  I  stand 
wholly  for  you : — ^but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is 
for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar :  and  de  maid  is  lovc-a  me ; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton? 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April 
and  May:  he  will  carry 't,  he  will  carry 't ;  'tis  in 
his  buttons  ;•*  he  will  carry 't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  yoa. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  ha\ing :°  he  kept  oompany 
with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high 
a  region,  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not 
knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my 
substance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  hex  simply : 
the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my 
consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  joa  gi> 
home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  yuu 

shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. 

Master  doctor,  you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  mastcr 
Page ; — and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fere  you  well : — ^we  shall  have  the 
fi^er  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[^Exeunt  Shaixow  and  Slrndsb. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Hugby  ;  I  come  anon. 

lExit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my 
honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with 
him.  ^ExU  Hosi. 

Ford.  [Aside.']  I  think,  I  shall  dnnk  in  pipe- 
wine  first  with  him  ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will 
you  go,  gentles  ? 

AxL.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[^ExeunU 

SCENE  III.— ii  Rwm  in  Ford'<  Hoiue. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  a/nd  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,   quickly :    is   the   buck- 

basket 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — what,  Robin^  I  say ! 

.  Enter  Servants  with  a  Badcel, 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 


in  your  brt^ches,"  i.e.  it  is  not  within  your  compus. 
c  0/ NO  having:]  No/ur/Kft^,  no  rrrmme. 


Mns.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  wc 
must  be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  t^ld  you  before,  Johu, 
ftnd  Eobcrt,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew- 
houHe  ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  foiih, 
and  without  any  pause,  or  staggeiing,  take  this 
basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  done,  trudge  with 
it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whiteters*  in 
Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Paob.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ; 
they  lack  no  direction :  be  gone,  and  come  when 
you  are  called.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Kobin. 


A  The  whitstcn — ]  Bleachers  rf  linen. 

b  Ryas-muMketf]  A  young  male  sparrow-hawk. 

c  Jack-a-lent,— J  A  puppet  stuck  up  to  be  thrown  at  in  Lent, 


ETiter  Robin, 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?**  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master  sir  John  is  come  in  at  your 
back-door,  mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your 
company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,*  have  you 
been  true  to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn :  my  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put 
me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for, 
he  swears,  he  '11  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy 


in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  diversion  of  throwing  at  cocks 
about  Shrovetide^ 
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of  thine  shall  he  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make 
thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — ^I'U  so  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Fobd.  Do  so  : — go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

IFxit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Faox.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [ExU  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Go  to  then;  we'll  use  this  un- 
wholesome humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion ; — 
we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  f  ' 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ; 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blessed 
hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John ! 


*  Hav0  I  caufhtihee,  my  heaventp  Jewel  f]  The  second  song  of 
Sidney's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  begins  :— 


'  Ha9«  I  catiokt  my  heav'nly  Jewell^ 
Teaching  tieepe  most  faiie  to  be  r " 
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Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot 
prate,  mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish : 
I  would  thy  husband  were  dead!  I'll  speak  it 
before  the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I 
should  be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such 
another ;  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the 
brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-raliaot, 
or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance  .(2) 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plmn  kerchief,  sir  John :  my 
brows  become  nothing  else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor*  to  say  so;  tboa 
would'st  make  an  absolute  courtier  ;  and  the  finn 
fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  modon 
to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi -circled  &rthinga]e.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  fbe,(3)  were  do( 


(«)  First  folio,  tyrant. 

And  as  Falstaff  probably  intended  to  sing  the  first  line,  tbt 
impertinent  thee,  which  is  not  in  the  quarto,  may  haTe  bcea  m 
addition  of  the  players. 


Nature,  thy  friend:'  come,  thou  canst  not  hide 
it. 

Mbb.  Fobd.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing 
in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that 
persuade  thee,  there's  something  extraordinary 
in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art 
this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  haw- 
thorn huds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel, 
and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple-time ;''  I 
cannot:  but  I  love  thee,  none  but  thee;  and 
thou  deservest  it. 

Mbb.  Ford.  Do  not  betraj^  me,  sir ;  I  fear 
you  love  mistress  Page. 

Fal..  Thou  might^st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate  ;•  which  is  as  hateful  to  me 
as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mbs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love 
you  ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ; 
or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 


*  I  sne  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe,  were  not  Nature,  thy 
Mend :]  It  seems  impossible  to  make  good  sense  of  this  passage 
as  it  stands.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  the  obscurity  arises 
from  the  common  error  in  these  plays  of  misprinting  but  and  net, 
and  that  the  poet  wrote,  '*  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy 
foe,  were  but  nature  thy  ftiend." 

<>  Bucklersbury  in  simple-time;]  In  Shakespeare's  days,  Buck- 
lersbury was  the  head-quarters  of  the  druggists,  who  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  {$imple»  as  they  were  then  called,) 
whether  dry  or  green. 

•  The  Counter-gate;]  The  old  dramatists  and  writen  on  man- 
ners, lire  n-isparing  in  allusions  to  the  CounteVprison,  and  con- 
stantly labour  to  extract  some  pleasantry  from  its  name,  which, 


Rob.  [mihaut,^  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford  ! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs 
speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so;  she's  a^  very 
tattling  woman. —  [Falstafp  hides  himselfi 


Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Eosm. 

What's  the  matter ?  how  now? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
done  ?  You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  weU-a-day,  mistress  Ford  I 
having  an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give 
him  such  cause  of  suspicion  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 


to  any  who  had  tasted  of  the  horrors  of  an  English  prison  in 
former  times,  must  have  been  odious  enough  even  in  Jest: — 
Thus  in  Baret's  ••  Alvearie,"  1578 :— "  We  sale  merrily  of  him  who 
hath  been  in  the  Counter,  or  such  like  places  of  prison ;  He  can  sing 
his  eounter-tenor  very  well.  And  in  anger  we  say,  I  will  make  you 
sing  a  eounter-tenor  for  this  geare :  meaning  imprisonment." 
Again  Overbury,  in  his  character  of  "  A  Sargeant,"  161(}  :  — 
"  His  habit  is  a  long  gowne,  made  at  first  to  cover  his  knavery, 
but  that  growing  too  monstrous,  bee  now  goes  in  bufle :  his  con- 
science and  that,  being  both  cut  out  of  one  hide,  and  are  of  one 
toughnesse.  The  countergate  is  his  kennell,  the  whole  city  his 
Paris  garden,  the  misery  of  poore  men  (but  especially  of  bad 
livers)  are  the  oflalles  on  which  hee  feeds." 
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ACT  IIL] 
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[acETE  ni. 


Mbs.  Pagb.  "WTiat  cause  of  suspicion  ! — Out 
upon  you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter? 

Mbs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither, 
woman,  with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search 
for  a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage 
of  his  absence :  you  are  undone. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  'T  is  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mbs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but 't  is  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels, 
to  search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell 
you :  if  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad 
of  it:  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey, 
convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed;  call  all  your 
senses  to  you ;  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid 
farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  Wliat  shall  I  do?— There  is  a 
gentleman,  my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine 
own  shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather 
than  a  thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mbs.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  you  Juid 
rather,  and  you  had  rather;  your  husband's 
here  ^t  hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance : 
in  the  house  you  caimot  hide  him. — O,  how  have 
you  deceived  me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he 
be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  ci"eep  in 
here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  bucking :  or,  it  is  whiting-time,* 
send  him  by  yoiw  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  what 
shaUIdo? 

Be-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Ijet  me  see't,  let  me  see't!  O  let  me 
see't!  I'll  in,  I'll  in; — ^follow  your  friend's 
counsel ; — I'll  in. 

Mbs.  Page.  ^Tiat!  sir  John  Falstaff!  Are 
these  your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee  ;^  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I  '11  never 

[He  goes  into  the  basket ;  tJiey  cover  him  with 
foul  linen, 

Mbs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy : 
call  your  men,  mistress  Ford : — ^you  dissembling 
knight ! 

Mbs.  Fobd.  What,  John,  Robert,  John  !  [Exit 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these 
clothes  here,  quickly;   where's   the  cowl-staff? ° 


•  Whitlng-tlme,— ]  BUaehing-Ume. 

l>  And  none  but  thee;]  These  vrords  are  restored  fVoni  the 
quarto,  in  most  of  the  modern  editions.  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr. 
Knight,  indeed,  reject  them,  but  somewhat  inconsii^tently,  since 
they  admit  other  readings  from  the  same  source  with  no  greater 
claims  to  insertion. 

c  Cowl-stalT?]  A  staff  or  pole,  for  carrying  a  bucket  at  each 
end,  or  to  sling  a  cowl  or  tub,  witli  two  handles  on,  to  be  borne  by 
two  men.  "  Bicollo,  a  coulestafe  to  carry  bekinde  and  before.*' — 
FLomio't  ZMcl.  161 1. 


look,   how    you    drumble:    cany  them    to    the 
laundress  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Fobd,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sib  Hugh 
Evans. 

Fobd.  'Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect 
without  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  theo 
let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it. — How  now? 
whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Sebv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 
Mbs.  Fobd.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it  ?     You  were  best  meddle  with  bud^- 
washing. 

Fobd.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of 
the  buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck !  Ay,  buck ;  I 
warrant  you,  buck;  and  of  the  season  too,  it 
shall  appear.  [ExturU  Servants  with  the  hasketJ] 
Gentlemen,  I  nave  dreamed  to-night ;  I  'II  teO 
you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys: 
ascend  my  chambers,  seareh,  seek,  find  out:  1*11 
warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox : — let  me  stop 
this  way  first : — so,  now  uncape.** 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much*. 

Fobd.  True,  master  Page. — ^Up,  gentlemen; 
you  shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen. 

[ExU. 
Eva.  This   is  fery   fantastical    humours,   and 
jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France : 
it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the 
issue  of  his  seareh. 

[Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caits. 
Mbs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency 
in  this  ? 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me 
better,  that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mbs.  Page.  \^at  a  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husband  asked  what  *  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need 
of  washing  ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will 
do  him  a  benefit. 

Mbs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I 
would  all  of  the  same  strain'  were  in  the  same 
distress. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some 
special  suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here ;  for  I 
never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 
Mbs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  and 


4  5o,  now  uncape  ]  To  nmcape  a  fox,  was  the  old  technical  tcm 
for  tinettrth  him. 

«  What  was  in  the  basket !]  The  folio  has,  **  trko  was  In  the 
basket !  "  but  Ford,  in  fsct.  asked  neither  ttho,  nor  arA«/,  was  ia 
the  basket.  The  quarto,  1602,  is  more  conftistent:  there.  Ford 
directs  the  servants  to  set  down  the  basket;  and  Mistress  Ford 
afterwards  asks,  "  I  wonder  what  he  thought  when  my  hiubaod 
bad  them  set  down  the  basket  r*' 

f  Of  Me  tame  strain.]  See  note  (d),  page  651. 
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[.*OEXE   IV. 


we  will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  FalstafF:  his 
dissolute  disease  will  scarce  ohey  this  medicine. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to 
hetray  him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mbs.  Pagk.  We  will  do  it ;  let  him  he  sent  for 
to-morrow,  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Foed,  Pagb,  Oaius,  arid  Sm  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  he  the  knave 
hragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mis.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mas.  Fobd.  Ay,  ay,  peace :  * — ^you  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Fobd.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Fobd.  Heaven  make  you  hotter  than  your 
thoughts  I 

Fobd.  Amen. 

Mbs.  Pagb.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong, 
master  Ford. 

Fobd.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

£vA.  If  there  pe  any  pody  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the 
presses,  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of 
judgment ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not 
ashamed  ?  What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this 
imagination?  I  would  not  have  your  distemper 
in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Fobd.  *Tis  my  fault,*  master  Page;  I  suffer 
for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience:  your 
wife  is  as  honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desires  among 
five  thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Fobd.  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner : — 
come,  come,  waDL  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me,  I  will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I 
have  done  this. — Come,  wife; — come,  mistress 
Page ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily, 
pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me, 
we'll  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow 
morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a 
birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the 
bush :  shall  it  be  so  ? 

Fobd.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a 
de  tird. 


*TU  I 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits.  Ay,  ay,  peace, 
f  fault,—]  That  is,  my  misfortune.  See  note  (d),  p.  640. 


FoBD.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow 
on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gai*,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  a  lousy  knave;  to  have  his  gibes,  and 
his  mockeries.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— yi  Room  in  Page'»  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  got  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  tuni  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  I  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  tliou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me. 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  : 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — hark  you  hither. 

[TAey  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slendeb,  and  Mistbsss 
Quickly, 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly  ;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  :*  'slid, 
'tis  but  venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeai-d. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him.     This  is  my  father's 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundi-ed  pounds  a-year  ! 

[Aside. 


t>  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on  *t :]  To  make  a  holt  or  a  shaft  of 
a  thing  is  an  old  provel^ial  expression,  equivalent  to  our  sayinif. 
Here  goesi,  hit  or  miu. 
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Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She  'a  coming  ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father  I 

Slen.  I  had  a  ^Either,  mistress  Anne; — ^my 
uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him : — pray  you, 
uncle,  tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father 
stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slkn.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Glostershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,* 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

AimE.  Grood  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you 
for  that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz :  I  '11 
leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed  !  I  ne'er  made  my  wiU  yet,  I  thank 
heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 

Slen.  Tnily,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little 
or  nothing  witii  you :  your  father,  and  my  uncle, 
hath  made  motions  :  if  it  he  my  luck,  so :  if  not, 
happy  man  be  his  dole  I  ^  They  can  tell  you  how 
things  go,  better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your 
father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page,  and  Mistbebs  Page. 

Page.  Now,     master     Slender  :  — love     him, 
daughter  Anne. — 
"Why,  how  now  I  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  i^us  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 

Pent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mbs.  Page.  GU)od  master  Fenton,  come  not  to 
my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in : — 

Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendeb. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 


a  Come  eui  and  /oii^teM,— ]  Let  anv  come  that  May;  good  and 
bad.  Thii  phrMe  was,  no  doubt,  originaUy  applied  to  dogs,  or 
horiM. 


Fent.  Grood  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  jour 
dao^^ter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  maniien, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  wiD. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  jond* 
fool. 

Mbs.  Page.    I  mean  it  not;   I  seek  yon  a 
better  husband. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i*  th* 
earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mbs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  yon. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected ; 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mistbbss  Page  and  Akkb. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  fiirewell.  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now ; — nay,  said  I, 
will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fooly  and  a 
physician  f  Look  on  master  Fenton : — ^this  is  my 
doing. 

!E^BNT.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  ihee,  once  * 
to-night, 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  there's  for  thy  pains. 

lEmt. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath  :  a  woman  would  nm  throngh 
fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I 
would  my  master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would 
master  Slender  had  her;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would 
master  Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
them  all  three ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  1*11  be 
as  good  as  my  word;  but  speciously  for  master 
Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  sir 
John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses;  what  a 
beast  am  I  to  slack  it !  L^^- 


SCENE  Y.—A  Ro(m  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Babd.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Gk>  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sad^ ;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Babd.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried 
in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offid; 
and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ?   Well,  if  I  be 


l>  Happy  man  be  his  dole  1]  See  note  (A),  ] 
e  Once  lo-4«<^*l,~]  fomt  f 'Me  to-night. 


bU4. 


served  such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my  hrainB 
ta'en  out,  and  huttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog 
for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me 
into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would 
have  drowned  a  hlind  bitch*s  puppies,^  ^fleen  i'  th' 
litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  have 
a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were 
as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and. 
shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for  the  water 
swells  a  man;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
been,  when  I  had  been  swelled!  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 


He-enter  Babdolph,  toU?h  the  wine, 

Babd.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak 
with  you. 


A  A  blind  bitch's  pnppies, — ]   So  the  old  text ;    a  colloqnUI 
inversion  of  a  hiteh'a  blind pnppiti. 


Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins. 
Call  her  in. 

Babd.  Come  in^  woman. 


Enter  Mistbess  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chaUoes :  go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Babd.  With  eggs  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'D  no  pullet-sperm  in 
my  brewage.— [^jci«  Babdolph.]— How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship 
from  mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  I  I  have  had  ford  enough  : 
I  was  thrown  into  the  ford  :  I  have  my  belly  fidl 
of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day  I  good  heart,  that  was  not 


her  fault :  she  does  so  tokc  on  with  her  men  ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband 
goes  this  morning  a  birding ;  she  desires  you  once 
more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I 
must  carry  her  word  quickly;  she'll  make  you 
amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her:  tell  her  so;  and 
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bid  her  think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  Lis 
frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  ten,  say^st 
thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir !  ["A*.m7. 

Fal.  1  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  lirook  :  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within :  I  like  his  money 
well.     O,  here  he  comes. 
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[scene  v. 


Untei'  Ford. 


Ford.  'Bless  you,  sir  I  • 

FajL.  Now,  master  Brook,  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and* Ford's  wife? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  ;  I 
was  at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  iU-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  did  she  change  her 
determination  ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking 
cornuto  her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the 
instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  embraced, 
kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the 
prologue  of  om*  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble 
of  his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  instigated 
by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house 
for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  WTiat,  while  you  were  there? 

FaIi.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intel- 
ligence of  Ford's  approach  ;  and,  by*  her  invention, 
and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me 
into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,**  a  buck-basket:  rammed 
me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul 
stockings,  greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook, 
there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell, 
that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what 
I  have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for 
jour  good.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a 
couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called 
forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of 
foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on 
their  shoulders  ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their 
master  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice 
what  they  had  in  their  basket :  I  quaked  for  fear, 
lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it ;  but 
fate,  ordainmg  he  should  be  f^  cuckold,  held  his 


(•)  First  folio,  in. 

•  'Blesi  yon,  lirl]  The  greeting  in  the  quarto,  "Qod  laTe 
you,  sir  I  "  is  certainly  preferable. 

b  By  the  Lord,—]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  folio 
has  only,  Yes, 


hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away 
went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel, 
master  Brook:  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three 
several  deaths:  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
detected  with®  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next, 
to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  :  and 
then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation, 
with  stinking  clothes  that  firetted  in  their  own 
grease :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — 
think  of  that;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as 
butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ; 
it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than 
half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot, 
in  that  surge,  like  a  horse  shoe ;  think  of  that, — 
hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
for  my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit 
then  is  desperate  ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into 
^tna,  as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning 
gone  a  birding :  I  have  received  from  her  another 
embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the 
hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'T  is  past  eight  abeady,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it?  I  will  then  address*  me  to  my 
appointment.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed  ;  and  the 
conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying 
her :  adieu.  You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook  ; 
master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [^Fxit. 

Ford.  Hum  I  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a 
dream  ?  do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ;  awake, 
master  Yord  ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best 
coat,  master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married  I  this 
'tis  to  have  linen,  and  buck-baskets ! — WeU,  I  will 
proclaim  myself  what  I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the 
lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me  ; 
'tis  impossible  he  should;  he  cannot  creep  into  a 
halQKjnny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  :  but,  lest 
the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will 
search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I 
cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not 
make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  me*  mad, 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad. 

[HxU. 


e  Ah  inMerehle  fright,  to  he  detected  with.—]  That  is,  an  in- 
tolerable  fear  of  being  discovered  by.  With,  fty,  o/,  for,  &c.  were 
used  with  indiscriminate  licence  formerly. 

4  Address  nie— ]  Prepare  me ;  make  myself  ready. 

•  Make  me  mad,—]  Old  text,  one.  The  correction  was  made 
by  Mr.  Dyce. 
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X  X 


ACT  IV, 


SCENE  l.—The  Street, 


Enter  Misteess  Page,  Mistress  Quickly,  and 
William  Page. 

Mbs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already, 
think'stthou? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently ; 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires 
you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  Ill  be  with  her  by  and  by;*  I'll 
but  bring  my  young  man  here  to  school:  look, 
where  his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No  :  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  play. 


•  By  and  by ;]  By  and  by,  in  8hakeipeai«'i  day,  lignified  im- 
ntdiaUlff ;  not,  at  now,  lome  time  hence. 
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Quick.  'Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my 
son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book;  I 
pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in  hisaocidenoe.(^) 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William;  hold  up  your 
head;  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah;  hold  up  joor 
head ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  noons? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
number  more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlmgs.  What  is  /otr, 
William? 

Will.  Pukher. 

Quick.  PotU-cats  !  there  are  £Eurer  things  than 
poul-cats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray 
you,  peace.     What  is  /qpw,  W^illiam? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Will.  A  pebble. 


ACT  lY.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[SOEITB  U. 


Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

^VA.  That  is  a  good  William.  ^Tiat  is  he, 
William,  that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ; 
and  be  thus  declined,  Sinffvlariter,  nominativo, 
hie,  hcec,  hoc, 

Eva.  N(minativo,  hiffy  hag,  hog  ; — ^pray  you, 
mark :  genitivo,  hujus :  well,  what  is  your  accu- 
sative case  f 

Will.  Accusative,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child; 
Accusativo,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  Jiog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles, 'oman.  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  0-—vocaiivo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mbs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  Wliat  is  your  genitive  case  plural, 
William? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennxfs  case  I  fie  on 
her  ! — never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words ; 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  ha4:Je,  which  they'll 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horum : 
— fie  upon  you  I 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no 
understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  genders  ?^Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures 
as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Pagr.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  hi,  has,  cod  ;  if  you  forget  your  Ides, 
your  hoes,  and  your  cods,  you  must  be  preeches« 
Go  your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I 
thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag*  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh. 

{Et^  Sir  Hugh. 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

\ExeuTd, 


ft  Sprag— ]  Sprack,  i.e.  quick,  ready,  tprigktlp. 
b  In  hia  old  lunes  affotn ;]  The  folio  reads,  lines;  the  correction 
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SCENE  II.— ii  Hoom  in  Yard's  House. 
Enter  Falstafp  and  Mistress  Ford. 

Fal..  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance  :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not 
only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but 
in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony 
of  it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Pagr.  [  Withoui.^  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford  I 
what  hoa  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

EiUer  MisTRSSB  Page. 

Mrs.  Pagr.  How  now,  sweetheart?  who's  at 
home  besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — Speak  louder. 

\_Aside,  to  her, 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  lunes ^  again ;  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with 
my  husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married  man- 
kind; so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what 
complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the 
forehead,  crying,  Peer-out,  peer-out/  that  any 
madness,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness, 
civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is 
in  now  :  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now 
here ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their 
company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another  ex- 
periment of  his  suspicion:  but  I  am  glad  the 
knight  is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own 
foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by,  at  street  end ;  he  will 
be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — ^the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are 
you ! — ^Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better 
shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Wliich  way  should  he  go  ?  how 


was  made  by  Theobald, 
again. 


The  quarto  reads,  in  his  old  vaint 
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ACT  IV.] 

should  I  bestow  him  ?  shall  I  put  him  into  the 
basket  again? 

Be-enter  Falstapp. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  th'  basket ;  may 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's 
brothers  watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 
shall  issue  out;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away 
ere  he  came.     But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  dis- 
charge their  birding-pieces :  creep  into  the  kiln- 
hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  reniembr^nce  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note  :  there  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  If  you  go  out*  in  your  own  sem- 
blance, you  die,  sir  John.  Unless  you  go  out 
disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Alas  the  day  !  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  other- 
wise, he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,(2)  and  a 
kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something:  any 
extremity,  rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ; 
she's  as  big  as  he  is:  and  there's  her  thrummed 
hat,  and  her  mu£9er  too  :  run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress 
Page  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress 
you  straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

lExit  Falstafp. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet 
him  in  this  shape  :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman 
of  Brentford;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch;  forbade 
her  my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hus- 
band's cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel 
afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had 
intelligence. 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[scxarz  n. 


•  Mhi.  Paob.  If  yott  ffo  out,  &c.l  This,  m  well  u  the  next 
speech,  is  given  to  Mrs.  Ford  in  the  folio,  1623. 

b  A  King,—]  The  old  text  reads  pirn.  Ging,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  genge,  a  flock,  is  an  old  word  used  for  ^ny.  Thus,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  "  New  Inn,"  Act  I.  Sc..l :— 
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Mrs.  Ford.  W«'11  try  that;  for  I'll  aj^ot 
my  men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  al 
the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Kay,  but  he'll  be  here  pr^enllj: 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Breiitfbrd.(S) 

Mrs.  FoRp.  I'll  first  ^iced  my  men,  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Gh)  up,  I  '11  bring:  Hdgi 
for  him  straight.  \^Ejnt, 

Mrs.  Pagb.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rarlet !  w« 
cannot  misuse  him  enough. 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 
Wives  may  he  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 
We  do  not  act,  that  oftoi  jest  and  laugh  ; 
'Tis  old  but  true,  StUl  swine  east  all  the  draf. 

Re-enter  Mistrbss  Forq,  toith  two  ServaQta. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Gro,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on 
your  shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if 
he  bid  you  set  it  down,  qbey  him:  quickly, 
despatch.  \^ExiL 

1  Sbrv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Sery.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight 
again. 

1  Sbrv.  I  hope  not;  I  had  as  lief*  bear  ao 
much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Snt 
Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfbol  me  again  ? — Set 
down    the    basket,   villain: — somebody   call    my 

wife: Youth  in  a  basket! — ^O,  you  panderiy 

rascals  I  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,^  a  pack,  a  con- 
spiracy against  me :  now  shall  the  devil  be  sham^. 
What!  wife,  I  say!  come,  come  forth;  behold 
what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching ! 

Page.  Why,  this  passes,*  master  Ford !  yoa 
are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer;  yon  must* be 
pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a 
mad  dog ! 

•  Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ; 
indeed. 

Enter  Mistrb.ss  Fobd. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — ^Ck)me  hither,  mistres 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the 
modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the 
jealous  fool  to  her  husband! — ^I  suspect  without 
cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  l<<ftfM. 
'  I  would  not  vUlinfflj 


See,  or  ba  Sjsen,  to  any  of  this  ging.*^ 
«  This  passes.H  .Surpaue$  belief.    8«e  note  («).  page  I 


Mrs.  Fobd.  Heaven  be  my  witnefls,  jdu  do,  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out.- 

Come  forth,  sirrah ! 

[Ftdh  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  FoRl).  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the 
clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable!  Will  yOu  take  up 
your  wife's  clothes  ?     Come  away. 

Ford.  linpty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Wliy,  man,  why  ? 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 
basket :  wliy  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ; 
my  jealousy  is  reasonable :  pluck  me  out  all  the 
linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall 
die  a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  iff  not  well,  master 
Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  yotl  itiufet  pray,  and  not 
follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this 
is  jealousies. 

»  His  wife's  leman.]  Leman,  loven  paramokt.  It  #m  applied 
to  both  sexes,  though  more  frequently  to  females. 

b  Such  daubery  as  this.  &c.]  Daubery  means  gullery,  juggling^ 
and  the  like ;  but  f^om  the  invariable  punctuation  of  the  passage 


your 


Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 
Page.  No,   nor    nowhere    else    but    in 
brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  : 
if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my 
extremity,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let 
them  say  of  me,  As  jealous  a«  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife*s  leman*  Satisfy  me 
once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford,  What  hoa,  mistress  Page  I  come 
you,  and  the  old  woman,  down  ;  my  husband  will 
come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  what  old  woman  ^s  that  ? 
Mrs.  Ford.  Why,   it   is   my  maid's   Itunt   of 
Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
quean  I  Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She 
comes  of  errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple 
men  ;  we  do  not  knoW  what^s  brought  to  pass 
under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling.  She 
works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this,**  is  beyond  our  element :  we 
know  nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag 
you  ;  come  down,  I  say  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ; — 
good  gentlemen,  let   him  not^   strike  the    old 


in  modem  editions,  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  Ibi  soma  abusive 
epithet  applied  to  the  supposed  witch. 

e  Let  kirn  not  strike  the  old  woman.}  The  fblio,  1623,  omits,  nott 
which  was  supplied  in  that  of  1632. 
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AW  XV.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINPSOR. 


[tCEVXIT. 


Enter  Falstapf  disguised  like  an  old  tooman,  led 
by  MiBTBXss  Paob. 

Mbs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  giye 
me  your  hand. 

FoBD.  I'll  prat  her : Out  of  my  door,  you 

witch !  [Beats  him.']  you  rag,  you  haggage,  you 
polecat,  you  ronyon !  out !  out  I  I'll  conjure  you! 
I  '11  fortune-tell  you  !  {Bant  Falstafp. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think, 
you  have  kiUed  the  poor  woman. 

Mas.  FoBD.  Nay,  he  will  do  it :— 't  is  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

FoBD.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  thmk,  the  'oman  is  a 
witch  indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great 
peard;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her*  muffler. 

FoED.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech 
you  follow ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if 
I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when 
I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further  : 
come,  gentlemen. 

{^Exeunt  Page,  Fobd,  Shallow,  Caius,  arid 
Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most 
pitifully. 

Mb8.  Fobd.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did 
not ;  he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mbs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hiUlowed, 
and  hung  o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious 
service. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Mbs,  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in 
fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never, 
I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how 
we  have  served  him  ? 

Mbs,  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains. 
If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous 
fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two 
wiU  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mbs.  Fobd.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him 
publicly  shamed:  and,  methinks,  there  would  be 
no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly 
shamed. 

Mbs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then, 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.    [^Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  his. 

»  Thejf  muat  come  ofT;]  That  is,  pay.    The  expreialon  in  thii 
sense  is  met  with  as  early  as  Chaucer:— 
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SCENE  m. — A  Room  in  the  Gkuier  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Babdolph. 

Babd.  Sir,  the  Grermans*  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow 
at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  hina. 

Host.  Wliat  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so 
secretly  ?  I  hear  not'  of  him  in  the  court :  Jet  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen  ;  they  speak  fhigliah? 

Babd.  Ay,  sir;  I'll  call  themf  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses;  but  111 
make  them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them:  they  haYe  had 
my  house  J  a  week  at  command;  I  have  turned 
away  my  other. guests :  they  must  come  off;*  111 
sauce  them.    Come.  [^Exeuni. 


SCENE  JY.—A  Boom  in  Ford'«  ffoute. 

Enter  Page,  Fobd,  Mistbess  Page,  Mistress 
Fobd,  and  Sm  Hugh  Evanb. 

Eva.  'T  is  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters 
at  an  instant  ? 

Mbs.  Page.  "Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Fobd.  Pardon  me,  wife:   henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold,§ 
Than  thee  with  wantonness ;  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  T  is  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  Extreme  in  submission,  as  in  offence ; 
But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  tdke  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Fobd.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  thej 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How!  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet 
him  in  the  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie;  he'll  neTcr 
come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  peen  thrown  in  the  rivers ; 
and  has  peen  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman : 
methinks,  there  should  pe  terrora  in  him,  that  he 
should  not  come ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Germane  desires,    (t)  Pint  folio,  him, 
it)  First  foUo,  houses.  (f )  Old  text,  foU. 

"  Come  of,  and  let  me  riden  hastOj; 
Give  me  twelve  pence;  I  maj  no  loitnr  tazrie.** 

The  Friar's  Tale. 


ACT  IV.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[SCEKE  y. 


Mbs.  Fobd.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him 

when  he  comes» 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mbs.  Pagb.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,   that 

Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes*  the  cattle ; 
And  makes*  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 

chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  dd 
Keceiv'd  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do 

fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mbs.  Fobd.       Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
DisguiH'd  Uke  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head.^ 
Page.  WeU,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'U 

come. 
And  in  this  shapo ;  when  you  have  brought  him 

thither. 
What  shaU  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 
Mbjs.  Page.  That   likewise    have  we  thought 

upon,  and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,*^  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands  ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  fit)m  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused**  song  ;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch*  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  then:  so  sacred  paths,  he  dares  to  tread, 
In  shape  profiine. 

Mbs.  Fobd.     And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 


(•)  First  folio,  make. 

•  And  takes  tkeeattle;}  To  take,  meant  to  hewitcht  to  bUut  wUh 
dUease,    Thos  in  "  Haxnlet,"  Act  I.  8c.  1 :— 

'*  then  no  planets  strike, 

No  flsiry  taku^  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm." 
b  Disgvis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head.]  This 
line,  restored  from  the  quarto,  is  shown  by  Page's  next  speech 
to  be  indispensable. 
«  Ouphe«,— ]  Bt9et,  gohUtu, 
d  Oijnised  song;]  Irregular,  wild. 

•  To-pinch— ]  To  was  very  anciently  used  in  connexion  with 
▼erbs,  as  we  conjoin  he.  Thus  Oower,  De  Confessione  Amantis, 
b.  iT.fol.7:— 


Mbs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  ourselves ;  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Fobd.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  peha?iours  ; 
and  I  will  pe  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  pum  the 
knight  with  my  taper. 

Fobd.  That  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy 
them  vizards. 

Mbs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  &iries. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  tire  ^ 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,   [Adde. 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. Go,  send  to  Falstaff 

straight. 

Fobd.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  sure,  hell  come. 

Mbs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :   go,  get  us 
properties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[^Exeunt  Page,  Fobd,  and  Evans. 

Mbs.  Page,  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[^ExU  MisTBEss  Fobd. 
I  '11  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband,  best  of  all,  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  [Exit, 


SCENE  Y.—A  Hoom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  WTiat  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-skin  ?  '  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.   There's   his    chamber,   his  house,   his 


"AH  to-tore  is  myn  arale." 
And  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  4275  :— 

— -"  nose  and  mouth  Uh-iroke.** 

And  Spenser  has  all  to-rent,  all  to-torn,  where  we  should  saj  all- 
be-tora,  all-Ae-rent,  frc. 

f  In  that  tire-]  The  first  folio  has,  "  in  that  time,**  which  was 
corrected  by  Theobald. 

g  What,  thick-skin?]    This  term  of  abuse,  bearing  the  same 
meaning  as  our,  thickhead,  occurs  again  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Act  III.  8c.  t,  where  Fuck,  speaking  of  Bottom,  says  :— 
"  The  shallowest  tkiek-ekin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  fh^ir  sport." 
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AOT  IV.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[eCKVK  T. 


castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed;*  'tis 
painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh 
and  new :  go,  knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an 
Antkropophaginian  unto  thee ;  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak  with  her, 
indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  I  the  knight  may  be 
robbed :  I'll  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully  sir  John  I 
speak  from  thy  lungs  miUtary:  art  thou  there? 
it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [above,']  How  now,  mine  Host  ? 

Host.  Here 's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman :  let  her  descend, 
bully,  let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers  are  honour- 
able :  fie !  privacy  ?  fie  ! 

Enter  Falstapf. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  Host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sm.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman 
of  Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  miirry,  was  it,  muscle-shell  ;*•  what 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a 
chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man, 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened 
him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quick  I 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir.* 

HoSTk  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest ! 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my 
master's  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no:  go;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  BO. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 


•  HU  lUnding-bed,  and  truckle-bcd  ;]  In  the  poet's  time, 
chambers  were  usually  ftimUhed  with  a  standing  bedsteadi  on 
which  the  superior  reposed,  and  a  truckle  (fVora  frocA/ta,  a  castor) 
or  running  one  for  the  attendant.  In  the  day-time,  the  latter, 
which  was  much  lover  than  thestandmg  bed,  was  wheeled  under 
it,  to  atfbrd  more  room  in  the  apartment. 

t>  Muscle-shell;]  "He  calls  him  Muscle-shell,  because  he 
stands  with  his  mouth  open.'*— Johnson. 

e  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir.]  The  old  text  gives  this  speech 
to  Falstaff.    For  concea/,  in  both  instances,  Dr.  Tarmer  proposes 
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Fal.  Ay,  sir  Tike  ;  who  more  bold  ?* 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.         [Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  cl«kly,  sir 
John  :  was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  Host ;  one,  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  leanied 
before  in  my  life:  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it 
neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning.* 

EiUer  Babdolph. 

Babd.  Out,  alas,  sir!  cozenage!  mere  oozeDage ! 

Host.  Wliere  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of 
them,  varletto. 

Barb.  Kun  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  sogb 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke, 
villain :  do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;  G^ennans  are 
honest  men. 

Enter  Sm  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  Host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments : 
there  is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me, 
there  is  three  couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all 
the  hosts  of  Headings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Cole- 
prook,  of  horses  and  money.(^)  I  tell  you  for  good- 
will, look  you :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gipes  and 
vlouting  stogs  ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you  should 
pe  cozened :  fare  you  well.  [^ExU. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  RoBt  de  Jarterre  f 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke 
de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de 
court  is  know  to  come:  I  tell  you  for  good  vill: 
adieu.  [Exit 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  viUun,  go ! — assist  me, 
knight ;  I  am  undone : — fly,  run,  hue  and  cir, 
villain  !  I  am  undone ! 

[Exit  Host  and  Bardolpb. 


to  read  reveal;  that  is,  to  quench  the  little  humour  intended, 
which  all  depends  on  Slender's  blunder,  and  the  Host's  jocular 
repetition  of  it. 

d  Ay,  sir  Tike;  ttko  more  beldf]  The  foHo  read*,  •' A]r.  sir. 
like  who  more  bold  ;*'  but  the  reading  In  the  text  it  supported 
bj  the  quarto,  which  has,  Ay,  Tile,  ac.  Tike  meaniuf  desr*. 
or  etodpoU. 

•  /  paid  nolhinff  for  it  urt/Aer,  but  uaas  paid  for  my  Icanilnf .) 
He  quibbles  on  the  meaniDg  of  paid:  one  sense  of  to  pftat- 
merly  being  to  beat. 


ACT  IV.] 


THE  MERllY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[SOESS  YL 


Fal.  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ; 
for  I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it 
should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  coui*t,  how  I  have 
been  transformed,  and  how  my  transformation  hath 
been  washed  and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me 
out  of  mj  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen'^ 
boots  with  me ;  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me 
with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crestfallen  as  a 
dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore 
myself  at  primero,^  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,**  I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mistbess  Quickly. 

Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed  !  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the 
villainous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able 
to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I 
waiTant ;  speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford, 
good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  het. 

Fal.  WTiat  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ? 
I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford;  but  that  my  admirable  dexte- 
rity of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old 
woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set 
me  i'  th'  stocks,  i'  th'  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your 
chamber:  you  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I 
warrant,  to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will 
say  somewhat.  Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to 
bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Soceunt. 

SCENE  Yl,— Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my 
mind  is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak:  assist  me  in  my 
purpose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  himdred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I 
will,  at  the  least)  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted 
you  

*  I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore  myself  at  primfro.'\ 
Shakespeare  has  nothing  more  profoundly  characteristic  of  an  old 
sinner,  than  this  and  the  analogous  reflection  6t  Mistress  Quickly 
upon  the  failure  of  their  schemes  :—  "  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
leiVo  heaven  well,  that  yoii  are  so  crossed." 


With  the  dear  love  I  beai*  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Wlio,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser), 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein*  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  letter, 
I'U  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine 

Host: 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen  ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here  ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  hifaa  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented.  Now, 

sir. 
Her  mother,  even*  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sporta  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her  :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him : — her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denotef  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father  or 
mother? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  Host,  to  go  along  with 
me: 
And  here  it  rests, — ^that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device;  I'll  to  the 
vicar: 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense. 

[Exeunt, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  utkerein. 


(t)  Old  text,  devoU. 


l>  To  say  ray  prayers,—]  These  words  are  from  the  quarto. 

c  Even  $tromg—\  Eguatly  strong.  But  as  the  quarto  reads 
"  9till  against,"  it  may  be  doubted  whether  "  even  "  is  not  a  mis- 
print for  tfver. 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  J.— A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 


Enter  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pt 'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go, 1  '11 

hold :  this  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies 
in  odd  numhers.  Away,  go ;  they  say,  there  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,*  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain;  and  I'll  do 
what  I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your 
head,  and  mince.**         [Exit  Mistress  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook?  Master  Brook,  the 
matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you 
in  the  Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,(l)  and 
you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as 
you  told  me  you  had  appointed? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of 


»  There  ii  dirlnity  In  odd  numben,— ] 

«  numero  deus  ixnpare  gaudet." 

V I  ROIL,  Eelogue  viii. 


jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  govenied 
frenzy.  I  wiU  tell  you.  He  beat  me  grievooalT, 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man, 
master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaTcr's 
beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  sbattle.  I 
am  in  haste ;  go  along  with  me ;  1 11  tell  joa  aD, 
master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,  plajed 
truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I'll  tell  jot 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford :  on  whom  to- 
night I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife 
into  your  hand. — Follow :  strange  things  in  hand, 
master  Brook  I  follow.  [Exetifd. 

SCENE  n.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 


Page.  Come,  come;  we'll  couch  i'  th' 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.   Bemembor, 
son  Slender,  my  daughter.* 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;   I  have  spoke  with  ber, 
and  we  have  a  nay- word,*  how  to  know  one  another. 


(•)  Pint  folio  omits,  damokUr. 

^  And  mince.]  To  minet  meant  to  walk  with  affeettd  bm>- 
deity. 
c  A  nay-word,—]  That  is,  a  watch- word. 


AOT  T.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[80SKE  Y. 


I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  mum  ;  she  cries, 
budget ;  and  hj  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too :  bat  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget  f  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough. — ^It  hath  stnick  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know 
him  by  his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me. 

\_Hxeunt. 

SCENE  111.— Tlie  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  Mistbess  Ford,  and 
Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  ibo 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 
it  quickly :  go  before  into  the  park  ;  we  two  must 
go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  {^Exit  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying 
my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  httle 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop 
of  fairies?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh ?* 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hai^ 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at 
the  very  instant  of  Falstaffs  and  our  meeting, 
they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze 
him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  ho  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdstcrs,  and  their 
lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on;  to  the  oak, 
to  the  oak  !  lEjceunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sm  Hugh  Evans  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fames ;  come ;  and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold,  I  pray  you  ;  follow  me  into 
the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  the  watch- 'ords,  do  as  I 
pid  you.    Come,  come ;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt, 


(*)  Old  copy,  Heme. 

•  My  tboalders  for  the  fellow  of  thii  walk,—]  By  fellow  of 
ikie  walk  is  meant  the  for  eater  t  to  whom  it  was  customary,  on 
the  **breakiiM  up"  of  a  deer,  to  present  one  or  both  of  the 
shoulders.  For  the  process,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
*•  Booke  of  Hunting,"  by  the  Tenerable  Dame  Juliana  Bemeri, 


SCENE  Y.— Another  paH  of  the 'Pai\i. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguvsedy  with  a  buck*8  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve; 
the  minute  draws  on :  now,  the  hot-blooded  gods 
assist  me.  Eemembcr,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for 
thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  O  powerful 
love !  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man; 
in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast.  You  were  also, 
Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda ;  O,  omni- 
potent love !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  goose  !  A  fault  done  first  in  the  form 
of  a  beast ;  O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then 
another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think 
on't,  Jove;  a  foul  fault!  When  gods  have  hot 
backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am 
here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i' 
th'  forest :  send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who 
can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow?  Who  comes  here? 
my  doe? 


Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Pagr. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my 
deer  ?  my  male  deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut? — ^Let  the 
sky  rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of 
Green  Sleeves;  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow 
cringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocati(Hi, 
I  will  shelter  me  here.  [Embracing  her, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  brib'd-buck,  each  a 
haunch :  I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,*  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a  wood- 
man? ha!  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? — 
'VNTiy,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience;  he 
makes  restitution.   As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome ! 

[^oise  without. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

fZJZ:   }  Away!  away!    lTket,runof. 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me 
damned,  lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell 
on  fire ;  he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 


who  sayt  :— 

"  And  the  right  thonlder,  where  to  ever  he  bo, 
Bere  it  to  the  foeter,  for  that  is  his  fee." 

Or  to  TurberTille*s  "  Booke  of  Hunting,*'  1575,  where  the  dis- 
tribution is  prescribed  with  all  the  exactness  so  imporunt  a  cere* 
monj  deserred. 
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Enter  Sm  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr  ;  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  Pistol  ;  An^t5  Pagk,  as  th^ 
Fairy  Qiieen,  attended  by  li^r  brother  and 
others,  dressed  liJce  fairies,  with  vjoxen  tapers 
on  their  heads,  *• 

Queen.**  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny,® 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes.        [toys.** 

PiBT.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where   fires   thou    find'st  unrak'd,   and   hearths 

unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 


ft  Snier  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  &c.]  This  stage-direction  is  chiefly 
hiade  up  from  that  in  the  early  quarto.  The  folio  has  only, 
**  Enter  fairifs."  The  introduction  of  Pistol  and  Mistress 
Quiclcly  in  this  scene,  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  necessity  of  the  theatre  compelled  the  performers  of 
these  characters  to  take  part  among  the  fairies,  and  that  the 
names  thus  got  ihserted  in  tlie  printed  copies. 

t>  QvBEK.j  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  prefix  Quie.  to 
these  speeches  in  the  quarto,  because  Mistress  Quickly,  or  rather 
the  actor  who  personated  thai  cbaracter.  was  intended  to  "  double" 
with  it  the  Fairy  Queen;  but  in  the  enlarged  play,  as  Anne  Page 
enacts  thfe  latter  part,  the  prefix  should  certainty  be  "  Queen." 

e  You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, — ]  Warburton  proposed, 
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Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  th«n, 

shall  die : 
I'll  wink  and  couch:  no  man  their  works  must 

eye.  [^Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where's  Pede?* — Go  you,  and  where 

you  find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 
Put  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sius. 
Pinch   them,  arms,  legs,  packs,  shoulders,  sides, 

and  shins. 
Queen.  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out ; 
Strew  good  luck,  oliphes,  oil  every  sacred  room  ; 


(•)  First  foUo,  Bede. 

with  plausibility,  to  read,  '*  Oupken  heirs,"  bat  see  note  (3),  page 
630. 
d  QuKSK.  Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yea. 
PzsT    Elces,  list  pour  names;  sHence^  you  airy  toys.] 

"  These  two  lines  were  certainly  intended  to  rh^me  togeth«>,  as 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  couplets  do;  and  accordingly,  id 
the  old  editions,  the  final  words  of  each  line  are  printed  apes  and 
toyes.  This  therefore  is  a  striking  iii«tance  of  the  inconvenieoee 
which  has  arisen  from  modernising  the  orthography  of  Shake- 
speare."—Ttkwhitt. 


ACT  v.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


[flCB:fi  V. 


That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome,  ae  in  state  't  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  Order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  halm,*  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  installment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  hlazon,  evermore  he  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  hears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  soil  qui  mat  y  jieme,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white  ; 
Ijike  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,  \ 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee :   > 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.  j 

Away  ;  disperse  :  but,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  ;  yourselves 
in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  pe. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  apout  the  tree. 
Put,  stay ;  I  smpll  p  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy ! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

PisT,  yile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd**  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Queen.  With  trial -fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

PiST.  A  trial,  come ! 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 
{They  put  the  tapers  to  his  fingers^  and  he  starts, 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire! 
About  him,  fairies  ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

SONG. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  I 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  Jire^ 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Fed  in  heart,  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 


*         The  seyersl  chairs  of  Order  look  you  sconr 

'Withjuiceof  halm,— ] 
As  Steevens  has  obserTed,  it  was  an  article  of  ancient  luxury 
to  rub  tables,  &.-.  with  aromatic  herbs.    Thus,  in  Ovid's  *'  Baucia 
and  Philemon,"  Metamorphoses  viii. :— 

-— "  Mensam — 

squatam  Mentha  abstersere  Tirentl." 
b  0*er-lAok'd  even  in  tkp  birth.}  That  is,  bewitched.    See  note 
(•).  P^c  416. 

e  During  thh  song,—}  Much  of  this  direction  is  derived  ftom 
the  quarto.    The  folio  has  none  whatever. 

d  /  think,  we  have  watch'd  yo«  now;]  That  is,  tawud  rou. 
The  allusion,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the 


Finch  him,  fairies,  mutually  ; 

Finch  him  for  his  villainy  ; 
Finch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
TUl  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,^  the  fairies  pinch  Falstapp. 
DocTOM  Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals 
away  a  fairy  in  green  ;  Slenheb  another 
way^  arid  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white ;  and 
Fenton  comM,  arid  steals  away  Aims  Page. 
A  noise  of  hunting  is  made  without,  AH 
the  fairies  run  away,  Falstaff  pulls  off 
his  buck*s  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Paoe,  Ford.  Mistress  Page,  and  Mis- 
tress Ford.     They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,   do  not  fly :    I   think,   we  have 
watch'd**  you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;   hold  up  the 
jest  no  higher : — 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ?  — 
Master  Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knaye,  a  cuckoldly 
knave ;  here  are  his  horns,  master  Brook :  and, 
master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's 
but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds 
of  money;  which  must  be  paid  to  m/ister  Brock; 
his  horses  are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck; 
we  could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for 
my  love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my 
deer, 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an 
ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies : 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden 
surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the 
foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  tho 
teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were 
fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack- 
a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment  I 


commentator!,  is  to  one  of  the  methods  employed  to  tamo,  or 
"reclaim,"  hawks.  It  was  customary  when  a  hawk  was  first 
taken,  for  the  fklconers  to  sit  up  by  turns  and  "  watch"  it;  in 
other  words,  proTont  it  from  sleeping,  sometimes  for  three 
successive  nights.  Shakespeare  has  referred  to  the  practice  in 
the  '*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  IV.  8c.  t  :— 

"  Another  way  I  hare  to  man  mj  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  ner  keeper's  call, 
That  is,  to  watA  her,'* — 
And  again,  In  *'  Othello,'*  Act  III.  8c.  8 :— 

"  My  lord  shall  noTer  rest, 

I'UvateAhimtame." 
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Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

FoBD.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and 
dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross 
o*er-reaching  as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh 
goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frieze  ?  *  'tis 
time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter;  your 
pelly  is  aU  putter. 

Fal.  Seae  and  putter  !  have  I  lived  to  stand 
at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? 


»  a  coxcomb  of  fHesef]  A  fooVa  cap  made  of  frieze. 
%M  celebrated  for  thii  description  of  cloth. 
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This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late- 
walking,  tlux)ugh  the  realm. 

Mhs.  Page.  WTiy,  sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  oiir 
hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given 
ourselves  without  scruple  to  heU,  that  ever  the 
devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intoleraUe 
entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to 
di-inkings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles 
and  prabbles  ? 


ACT  T.] 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 


LSCEVE  V. 


Fal.  Welly  I  am  jour  theme:  yon  have  the 
start  of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  the  Welsh  flannel:  ignorance  itself 
is  a  plummet*  o'er  me :  use  me  as  jou  will. 

FoBD.  Marry,  sir,  we  'U  bring  you  to  Windsor, 
to  one  master  Brook,  that  you  haye  cozened  ojp 
money,  to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander : 
over  and  above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think, 
to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat 
a  pos8et(2)  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire 
thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee: 
tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mks.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife. 

Enter  Slendeb. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho !  ho  !  father  Page ! 

Page.  Son !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have 
you  despatched  ? 

Slen.  Despatched! — ^I'U  make  the  best  in 
Gloucestershire  know  on't;  would  I  were  banged| 
la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  if  it 
had  not  been  i'  th'  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  hfe  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  Wliat  n^  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been 
married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel, 
I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,*  and  cried,  mum, 
and  she  cried  hvdget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mbs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I 
knew  of  your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into 
green  ;t  and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at 
the  deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caitts.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened;  I  ha'  married  un  gargon,  a  boy;   un 


(•)  Old  text,  green. 


(f )  Old  text,  fthite. 


*  Ignorance  iieelf  it  a  plummet  o'er  me :]  Fanner  conjectured 
that  plummet  was  a  misprint  for  planet ;  but  the  following  passage, 
in  Shirley's  "Love  in  a  Maze,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  supports  the  old 
reading:— 

"  YongraTe,  how  is't,  man?  what!  art  melanckolgf 


paisan,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by 
gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ?* 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor.  [^ExU  Caits. 

FoBD.  This  is  strange :  who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me:  here  comes 
master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  I  good  my  mother, 
pardon! 

Page.  Now,  mistress!  how  chance  you  went 
not  with  master  Slender? 

Mbs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master 
doctor,  maid  ? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze^  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy,  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craflb, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ;  * 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

FoBD.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy : — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  (3)  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath 
glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?(*)  Fenton,  heaven 
give  thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  Wlien  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer 
are  chas'd. 

Mbs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further:  — 
master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! — 
GK)od  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  61*0 ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

FoBD.  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Foi*d. 

[^Exeunt. 


(•)  Old  text,  wkiU. 

What  hath  hung  plummeta  on  thy  nimhle  soul, 
What  sleepy  rod  hath'charm'd  thy  mounting  spirit  X  " 

b  Amaze  ker :]  Confound  her  hy  these  questions. 
0  Unduteoue  title ;]   Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  very  spe- 
eionsly,  '*  unduteous  guile," 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  l.—Sir  ffttffh,]  The  title  of -SfiV  was  probably 
at  ODe  time  applied  to  priests  and  curates  without  distinc- 
tion, but  subsequently  became  appropriated  only  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  such  as  are  called  ReaAers.  It  was  no  more 
than  the  translation  of  Domimis,  the  academical  distinction 
of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History, 
says,  there  were  formerly  more  Sirs  than  Knights  in 
England,  and  adds,  *'  Such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of 
Sir  before  their  Christian  name,  were  mennot  graduated  in 
the  university,  being  in  orders,  but  not  in  degrees,  whilst 
others  entituled  Masters  had  commenced  in  the  arts." 


(2)  Scene  I.-—/  vnll  make  a  Star-chamher  matter  of  tV.l 
The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  as  it  was  familiarly  ^led 
from  the  sitting  being  held  en  la  chambre  des  eitoyen,  was 
the  King's  Council,  the  nature  and  extent  of  whose  jvuis- 
diction,  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  when  it 
was  remodelled,  were  sufficiently  extraordinary.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  relating  to  this  Court,  which  was  passed 
in  the  third  of  his  reign,  sets  forth,  that  "  the  King,  re- 
membering how  by  unlaw^l  maintenances,  giving  of 
liveries,  signs  and  tokens,  and  retaining  by  indentures, 
promises,  oaths,  writings  or  otherwise,  embraceries  of  his 
subjects,  untrue  demeanings  of  Sheriffs,  in  making  of 
pannels  and  other  untrue  returns,  by  taking  of  money  by 
juries,  by  great  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  the  policy 
and  good  rule  of  this  realm  is  almost  subdued  :"  &c.  &c. 
"whereby  the  laws  of  the  land  in  execution  may  take  little 
effect,  to  the  increase  of  murders,  robberies,  perjuries  and 
unsureties  of  all  men  living,"  &c.  For  the  reformation  of 
which,  it  was  now  ordained  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them,  calling  to  them  a  bishop 
and  a  temporal  lord,  being  of  the  Council,  and  the  two 
Chief  Justices,  or  in  their  absence,  two  other  justices  upon 
bill  of  information  put  to  the  Chanoellor  for  the  Kuig, 
or  any  other,  against  any  person  for  any  misbehaviour 
above  mentioned,  have  authority  to  call  before  them  by 
writ  or  privy-seal,  the  offenders  and  others  as  it  shall  seem 
fit,  by  wnom  the  truth  may  be  known,  and  to  examine  and 
punish,  after  the  form  and  effect  of  statutes  thereof  made, 
in  like  manner,  as  thoy  ought  to  be  punished,  if  they  were 
convict  after  the  due  order  of  the  law. 

A  tribunal,  paramount  as  this,  whose  proceedings  were 
summary,  ana  whose  punishments,  though  professedly 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  were  admmistered  with 
much  more  promptitude  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  soon  acquired  \mder  the  Tudors  a  formidable  and 
dangerous  authority, — an  authority,  as  we  know  from 
history,  which  at  length  became  tremendous,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  its  final  abolition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  ridicule  in  the  play  is  the  making  the  vain  and 
imbecile  old  Justice  suppose  his  petty  squabble  with 
Falstaff  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  adjudicated  by  such 
a  Court. 

(8)  Scene  l.^The  Iwe  is  the  fresh  Jlsh;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coaiJ]  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  per- 
plexing passage  to  little  purpose.  It  still  remams,  as 
Mr.  Knight  terms  it,  "an  heraldic  puzzle."  There  is, 
unquestionably,  an  allusion  to  the  arms  of  Shakespeare's 
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old  foe,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  it  is  oonjecturable  thst  the 
"  dozen  white  luces,"  which  were  borne  by  one  bnuodiaf 
the  Lncy  family,  may  have  implied  the  salt-Kotxr  pih, 
and  have  been  an  older  scutcheon  than  the  "  three  maa 
hauriant"  of  the  Warwickshire  branch. 


(4)  Scene  I.—/  heard  say,  he  was  out-mn  on  Cofai/*.) 
The  Cotswold  hills  in  Gloucestershire,  a  laige  tract  of  foe 
turfed  downs,  were  among  the  places  famous  in  times  of 
yore  for  rural  games ;  but  the  sports  here  and  elwwfaen 
appear  to  have  declined  during  the  latter  part  of  the  bz* 
teenth  century,  owing  perhaps,  to  the  rigorous  porituueel 
crusade  carried  on  against  all  popular  diversions.  About 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or,  as  some  say,  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  her  successor's,  wiey  were  revived,  however,  with 
increased  spirit,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Robot 
Dover,  an  attorney  of  Barton-on-the-Heath  in  Warwick- 
shire, who  instituted  an  annual  oelebx«tion  of  rustic  smtii^ 
ments,  which  he  conducted  in  person ;  conasting  of 
wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  managing  the  pihe, 
dancing  and  coursing  the  hare  with  greyhounds. 

(5)  Scene  I. — I  have  seen  Sacterson,  loose,  twenty  tinm.] 
Sackerson,  so  named  in  all  likelihood  after  his  keeper,  wu 
a  famous  bear  belonging  to  the  Paris  bear-baiting  Gtnkn 
on  the  Bankside ;  and  the  allusions  to  him  aiM  So.rrf 
Hunks  and  Oeorge  Stone,  two  con  temporary  beasts  of 
prowess,*  by  the  old  writers,  sufficiently  attest  the  popu- 
larity of  this  savage  sport  in  former  time  : — 

"  Publiut,  a  student  of  the  common  law. 
To  ParU-gatden  doth  himaeir  withdraw  ;— 
Leaving  old  Ployden,  Dyer  and  Broke  alone. 
To  tee  old  Harry  Hunkes  and  Saearaon," 

Epigramu  by  Sia  Jok»  Datiii 


ey  tooke  away  a  mastie  dogge  of  miM 
wl  thinke  on't,  makes  my  tearee  staad 


"  He  be  swome  they 

by  commi8sioi\.    Now  1  ,^^^^  —  ^  — ^ ^ 

in  my  eyes  with  grief.  I  had  rather  lost  the  dearest  fnead 
that  ever  I  lay  withal  in  my  life.  Be  this  light,  neferstir 
if  hee  fought  not  with  great  Sekerson  foure  hours  to  ona» 
foremoste  take  up  hindmoste,  and  tooke  so  manv  loa^ 
from  him,  that  hee  sterv'd  him  presently.  So,  at  last  the 
dogg  cood  doe  no  more  then  a  oeare  cood,  and  the  beaie 
being  heavie  with  hunger  you  know,  fell  uppon  the  dog^e. 
broke  his  backe,  and  the  dogge  never  stini  more,*— ^'Jl^ 
Gules  Goosecappe  Knight,  a  Comedie  presented  by  the 
ChU.  of  the  dhappell,  1606. 

(6)  PCENE  IV.— ^  Cain-coloured  beard.]  In  the  oW 
tapestries  and  pictures,  Cain  and  Judas  were  represeDted 
with  yellowish-red  beards.  A  conoeit  very  frequently 
alluded  to  in  early  books : — 

'*  And  let  their  beards  be  or  Judas  hfs  own  eahur." 

The  Spauuk  Tnftif' 

Again,  in  "The  Insatiate  Countess,'*  by  Mareton:— 

"  I  ever  thought  by  his  red  bnrd  he  would  prove  a/ato.' 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTa 


ACT   II. 


(1)  Scene  J.— The  tune  of  Green  tleetet.]  "  Oreen, 
Sleeve*,  or  Which  nobody  can  den^"  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Chappell's  learned  and  entertaining  account  of  our  early 
National  Music,  "  haa  been  a  favourite  tune  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day ;  and  is  still  frequently  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets  of  London  to  songs  with  the  well- 
known  burden,  'Which  nobody  can  deny.'"  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  indeed,  carries  its  antiauity  still  higher,  and  thinks 
it  was  sung  in  the  reign  or  Henry  VIII.  The  earliest 
words  to  the  air  known  to  us,  however,  do  not  date  farther 
back  than  15S0 ;  in  which  year  **  A  new  northen  dittye  qf 
</u  Lady  greene  sleeves"  was  licensed  to  Richard  Jones 
by  the  Stationers'  Company.  This  song,  which  evidently 
attained  an  uncommon  shaEU^  of  popular  favour  even  in 
that  age  of  universal  ballatry,  was  reprinted,  four  years 
after,  by  the  same  printer  in  the  poetical  miscellany  en- 
titled,— "A  HandefiUl  of  PletuaniVelitet :  containing  ran- 
drie  new  SoneU  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of 
meder.  Newly  devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  thai  are  now  in 
use  to  he  sung :  everie  sonet  orderlie  jiointed  to  his  jtroper 
tune.  With  new  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late 
devised  notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore. 
By  Clement  Robinson:  and  divers  others.  At  London, 
printed  by  Richard  Ihones :  dwelling  at  the  eigne  of  the 
Rose  and  Crowne,  near  Molbome  Bridge.    1584." 

(2)  Scene  I. — The  humour  of  it,  moth  'a/  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  out  qf  his  wits.]  Ben  Jonson,  the   best 

deHneator  of  that  species  of  affectation,  so  fashionable  in 
his  tifne,  called  humours,  has  pointed  out,  with  his  usual 
force  and  discrimination,  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  pseudo-humourist.     Between  those  who  by  a  natural 
bias  of  mind  were  led   into   singularity  of  thought  and 
action,  and  those  who,  with  no  pretensions  to  originality, 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  reputation  for  it  by  ridiculous 
eccentricities  in  manners  or  apparel : — 
"  Am  when  some  one  peculiar  qualitf 
Doth  »o  posses*  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  aflects.  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 
In  their  cunfluctions,  all  tifrun  one  way, 
This  may  be  tn)ly  said  to  be  a  Humovk. 
But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pyed  feather, 
The  cable  hat-band,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  Hum oua  1 
O,  it  Is  mor^  tbui)  mo^t  ridiculous !" 

"  ^rerif  man  ou^  of  kit  Humour.'* — 
OivroHD'a  Ben  Jonson,  v.  II.  p.  16. 

(8)  Scene  I.— The  priest  o*  th'  town.]  The  fpllowing 
hexameters  may  be  seen  in  black  letter  over  an  ancient 
doorway  in  Northgate-street,  Gloucester : — 

"  Ell  ruinosa  (lomus  quondam  quam  tunc  renovavit, 
MonaehM  urbanus  Osborne  John  rite  vocaius." 


(4)  Scene  II.— Jo  your  nuinor  of  Pichthatch,  go.]  This 
notorious  haunt  of  profligacy,  so  called  from  the  spiked 
half-door,  or  hatch,  the  usual  denotement  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame  formerlv,  was  a  collection  of  tenements  situated  near 
the  end  of  Old  Street  and  the  garden  of  the  Charterhouse 
in  Gcewell  Street.  The  allusions  to  it  and  to  similar 
colonies  of  dejpr»ved  characters,  in  Whitffriars,  Lambeth 
Marsh,  and  Turnmill  Strett,  are  innumerable  in  our  old 
out-spoken  writers;  but  two  or  three  examples  will  be 
sufficient,  for  the  subject  and  the  references  are  alike 
unsavoury : — 

On  LiBUTEXAiiT  Shift. 

"  Shift  here,  In  towne,  not  meanest  amongst  squires. 
That  haunt  Piekt-hateh,  Mersh-Lambeth  and  White-fryer's 
Keepes  himaelfe,  with  halfe  a  man,  and  delVayes 
The  charge  of  that  state,  with  this  chamie,  God  paycs." 

Bas  Juvson's  Epigrams,  No.  XII 

"Sometimes  shining  in  Lady -like  resplendent  bright- 
nerae  with  admiration,  and  suddenly  againe  eclipsed  with 
the  pitchy  and  tenebrous  clouds  of  contempt  and  deserved 
defamation.  Sometimes  at  the  Full  at  Pickt-hatch,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Wane  at  Bridexell.** — Tatlor,  the 
Water  Poet,  fol.,  1630,  p.  95. 

(5)  Scene  II. — One  master  Brook  below  would  fain  speak 
with  you,  and  be  aaptainted  with  you;  and  haih  sent  your 
worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack.]  The  custom  of 
taking  a  ''morning  draught"  of  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  spirits, 
prevailed  long  before  our  author's  time ;  and  that  of 
making  acquaintance,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
text,  WAS  nearly  coeval.  Speaking  of  the  former  habit, 
Dr.  Venner,  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  1637,  says : — 
"  The  custome  of  drinking  in  the  mornings  fasting,  a  large 
draught  of  white  wine,  or  of  beere,  hath  almost  with  sJl 
men  so  farre  prevailed,  as  that  they  judge  it  a  principall 
means  for  the  preservation  of  their  health ;  where  as  in 
very  deed,  it  is,  being  without  respect  had  of  the  state  or 
constitution  of  the  bcxly,  inconsiderably  used,  the  occasion 
of  much  hurt  and  discommoding."  Of  the  latter  practice 
there  is  a  pleasant  illustration  in  an  anecdote  told  of  Ben 
Jonson  (uid  Dr.  Corbet : — "  Ben  Jonson  was  at  a  tavern, 
and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  then)  into  the 
next  room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  <iuart  of  raw  wine  and 
gives  it  to  the  tapeter.  '  Sirrah,'  says  he,  'carry  this  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him,  I  sacr 
rifice  my  service  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  these 
words,  '  Friend,'  says  Dr.  Corbet,  '  I  thank  him  for  his 
love :  but  pr'ythee  tell  him  from  me  that  he  is  mistaken  ; 
for  «amficea  are  always  burnt."' — Merry  Passage  and 
Jeasts,  Harl.  MSS.  6395. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious pirds  sing  madrigals.] 

This  couplet,  slightly  varied  by  Sir  Hugh's  trepidation, 
is  from  a  charming*  little  pastoral  one©  thought  to  be 
Shakespeare's,  and  as  such  inserted  in  his  "Passionate 
Pilgrim,"  but  Tvhich,   in   "England's  Helicon,"  and  by 
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Isaac  Walton  in  hiri  "Complete  Anpler,"  is  attributed  to 
Marlowe.  In  both  those  works,  it  is  accomranied  by  "  The 
Nymph's  Reply,"  afsorted  to  le  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Though  repeatedly  quoted,  and  familiar  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  our  early  i>oesy,  we  should  be  held  in- 
'*     "  Kit  Marlowe's  "smooth  song;" 


excusable  for  omitting 
"old-fashioned  poetry, 
choicely  good : " — 


indeed,  as  Walton  calls  it,  "  but 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


"  The  Pauiomatx  SHxrHXARO  to  hii  Lots. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
1  hat  vallies,  groves,  hllh,  and  fields, 
Woods,  or  steeple  mountaines  yeelds. 

And  we  will  ^it  upon  the  rockes. 
Seeing  the  Shepheards  feede  their  flockes. 
By  shallow  riuers.  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigaJls. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  flagrant  poesies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Imbroydexed  all  with  leaues  of  mirtle : 

A  gowne  made  of  the  finest  wooll 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull : 
Faire  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivle  buds, 
With  corall  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  Shepheard  swaines  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  deli);hts  each  May-morning  ; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

(2)  Scene  III. — The  s/up-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any 
tire  of  Venetian  admittance.]  By  the  ihip-tire  was,  per- 
haps, understood  some  fanciful  head-dress,  with  orna- 
ments of  glass  or  jewellery  fashioned  to  resemble  a  ship  : — 
"  The  attyre  of  her  head  was  in  forme  of  two  little  ships, 
made  of  emeraulds,  with  all  the  shrouds  and  tackling?  of 
deere  sapphyres." — "Diana"  of  George  of  MoHteaiej^oTf 
1598.  Or  it  may  have  been  an  open  kind  of  head-dress 
with  ribbons  streaming  from  it  like  the  pennons  of  a  ship. 
The  tire-valiant  VTBS  another  of  the  imiumerable  ''new- 
fangled tires,"  as  Burton  calls  them,  which  an  over- 
weening love  of  dress  had  imported  from  abroad,  and 
of   which   the   form   is   lost,    and   not   worth    seeking. 


Both  were,  no  doubt,  of  ''Venetian  admittamer,"  or 
fashion,  as  the  coiffures  of  that  nation  were  all  the  mode 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  beginnings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century : — "  Let  her  have  the  Spaniali  gait,  the 
Venetian  tire,  Italian  complements  and  endowments.*^ 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1624. 

(3)  Scene  III.— Forfte»«  thy  foeJ\  It  is  not,  periups, 
quite  certain  that  the  ballad,  of  which  the  finst  and  seeoai 
stanzas  are  subjoined,  is  the  original  Foriunt  m^  Foe  tfett 
Falstaff  had  in  mind,  though  there  is  strong  reasoo,  inm 
the  fact  of  the  opening  verse  being  quoted  in  liSy'i 
"Maydes  Metamorphosis,'*  1600,  for  believing  it  to  bt 
tiie  authentic  version.  Of  the  tune,  which  will  be  fooad, 
with  much  interesting  matter  connected  with  it,  in.  Mr. 
Chappeirs  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Ttme,"  vci  i. 
p.  162,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  had  the  good  or  evil 
fortime  to  be  selected  as  an  appropriate  chaunt  for  the 
dismal  effusions  attributed  to  condemned  criminals,  anj 
for  the  relation  of  murders,  fires,  judgments,  and  cala- 
mities of  all  kinds ;  and  hence,  for  more  than  two  hus- 
dred  years,  it  maintained  a  popularity  almost  unexamined. 
Fortune  my  Foe  is  alluded  to  again  by  Shakespeare,  in 
"Henry  V\"  Act  III.  Sc.  6,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lodf^ 
Chettle,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumcmt  and  Fletcher,  9iiirleTy  and 
a  host  of  other  writers. 

"  A  sweet  Sonnet,  w/ierein  the  Lover  erclaimtlk  a^aimt  For- 
tune for  the  loss  of  his  Ladies  Favour,  aimoti  past  htft 
to  get  it  again,  Ac,  Ac.     The  Tune  is  Fortmjie,  my  Fve. 
Taa  LovKS'a  Complaint  poa  thb  Losi  or  ais  Leva. 
Fortune  my  Foe  why  dost  thou  fironn  on  me? 
And  will  thy  fkvoun  never  better  be  t 
Wilt  ttiou  1  say  for  ever  breed  my  pain. 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  agmio  f 
Fortune  hath  wrought  my  grief  and  great  anaoy. 
Fortune  hath  falsly  stoln  my  Love  away. 
My  love  my  Joy,  whose  sight  did  make  me  rlad. 
Such  great  misfortunes  never  young  man  had.** 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  I. — I  pray  you,  ast  him  some  questions  in  his 
accidence  A  The  particular  work  here  referred  to  is  the 
old  English  introduction  to  Latin  Qrammar  called  "Lily's 
Accidence."  One  of  the  efforts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  was  an  en- 
deavour to  establish  an  uniformity  of  books  for  teaching 
Latin.  In  1541,  in  the  proheme  to  "The  Castel  of 
Helthe,"  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  says  that  the  king  had 
"not  himselfe  disdained  to  be  the  chiefe  authour  and 
setter  forthe  of  an  Introduction  into  Grammar,  for  the 
childeme  of  his  loving  subjectes."  This  was  the  famous 
"Introduction  of  the  Eyght  Partes  of  Speche,  and  the 
Construction  of  the  same,*'  usually  known  as  "Lilv's 
Accidence,**  but  really  composed  by  Dean  Colet  for  his 
school  at  St.  P&ul's,  in  the  years  1510  and  1513.  The 
whole  collection  of  tracts  forming  this  Grammar, — written 
by  Colet,  Erasmus,  Lily,  Robertson,  and  Bitwise, — ^had 
appeared  either  in  London  or  abroad,  before  they  received 
the  Royal  sanction  ;  but  in  1542  they  were  printed  entire 
as  having  been  "compiled  and  set  forth  by  the  commande- 
ment  of  our  most  mcious  soverayne  lorde  the  King.** 
After  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  his  son  continued  Uie 
royal  patronage  to  "Lily's  Grammar,'*  which  then  became 
Imown  as  "  Kmg  Edward's  Grammar  ;'*  "  Edvardus  *'  being 
inserted  as  the  example  of  proper  names  in  the  English, 
as  those  of  " Henricus"  and  "  Anglia"  were  In  the  Latin 
Institution.  This  was  the  book  taught  by  authority  at 
the  public  schools  down  even  to  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Accidence  mentioned  in  the 
text,  and  the  identical  source  whence  Shakespeare  him- 
self acquired   the   elements    of   Latin.       In    "Twelfth 
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Night,'*  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  Sir  Toby  Belch  refers  fiumliariy.  m 
having  learned  it  in  his  own  youth,  to  the  example  gii^eo 
in  the  First  Concord,  of  the  infinitive  mood  bc^ng  the 
nominative  case  to  a  verb, — "  Dilmculo  smrgere  —  thoa 
know'st,— "  The  clown  in  the  same  oomedr.  Act  V.  Sc.  1, 
misquotes,  or  perverts,  the  nouns  of  number  requiring  a 
genitive  case,  *' Primo,  secuncU),  tertio,ia  a  good  plav:"* 
and  Benedick,  in  "Much  Ado  about  Xothing,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  takes  an  illustration  from  another  part  of  the  Acei- 
denoe,  when  he  savs,  "  How  now  !  interjections  t  why, 
then,  some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha  !  ha  !  he !  '*  In  the 
examination  of  William  PAge,  Sir  Hugh  inquires,  '*  What 
is  he,  William,  that  does  lend  Articles  ? "  Aim!  to  this 
the  child  replies  in  the  very  words  of  the  Accidence, 
"Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun  ;  and  be  thus  de- 
clined.'* Even  in  the  difference  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil,  the  rules  of  the  Introduction  are  to  be  tiaood ; 
for  when  young  Page  says,  "  0,  vocativo  O,**  he  repeats 
the  sense  of  the  dehnition,  "the  vocative  case  is  known 
by  calling  or  sneakmg  to,  as  0  magister  ; "  whilst  Sir 
Hugh  follows  tne  declension  of  the  article,  and  rightly 
says,  "vocativo  caret.** 

(2)  Scene  11.-^4  muffler.]  The  muffler,  a  contrivaaee 
adopted  by  women  to  conceal  a  portion  of  their  finoe,  con- 
sisted usually  of  a  linen  bandage  which  covenxl  the  mouth 
and  chin.  Douce  states  that  "  it  was  enacted  by  a  Scottish 
statute  in  1547,  that  '  na  woman  cum  to  kirk,  nor  mercat, 
with  her  fiioe  mussaled  or  covered  that  scho  may  not  be 
kend.* " 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTa 


(3)  Scene  IL— 7%«  witch  of  Brentford.]  The  "wise- 
woman  of  Brentford  "  was  an  actual  personage,  the  fame 
of  whose  vaticinations  must  have  been  traditionally 
well  known  to  an  audience  of  the  time,  although 
the  reconls  we  possess  of  her  are  scant  enough.  The 
chief  of  them  is  a  black  letter  tract,  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Copland  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
entitled,  "  Jyl  of  Braintford's  Testament,"  from  which  it 
appears  she  was  hostess  of  a  tavern  at  Brentford.  She  is 
mentioned  also  in  *'  Westward  Hoe !  " — "  I  doubt  that  old 
hag,  Gillian  of  Brentford,  has  bewitched  me." 

(4)  Scene  V. — There  is  three  covzin  Oermans,  tfiat  has 
cozened  all  the  hosts  of  RewlinffSf  of  Maidenheadt  of  Vole- 
prook,  oj  horses  and  money.]  In  the  preliminary  notice  of 
this  pla^  we  mentioned  an  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Knignt  m  his  "Pictorial  Shakspere,"  that  4he  deception 
practised  upon  mine  Host  de  Jarterre  pointed  to  some  inci- 
dents connected  with  a  visit  made  to  Windsor,  in  1692,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtembei-g.  The  Duke,  it  appears,  was  known 
here  as  "Count  Mombeliard,"  (query,  "Mumpelgard")  of 
which  title  both  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Halliwell  conceive 
the  expression  "cosen  garmombles"  in  the  quarto,  to  be 
a  jocular  corruption.  "This  nobleman  visited  Windsor, 
was  shown  '  the  splendidly  beautiful  and  royid  Castle,'  he 
'  hunted  a  stag  for  a  long  time  over  a  broad  and  pleasant 
plain,  with  a  pack  of  remarkably  good  hounds ; '  and, 
after  staying  some  days,  departed  for  Hampton  Court.' " 
From  these  and  other  circumstances,  not  omitting  that  he 
was  provided  with  a  passport  from  Lord  Howard,  contain- 
ing instnictions  to  the  authorities  of  towns  through  which 
he  passed  to  furnish  him  with  post  horses,  &c. ;  and  at  the 
sea-side  with  shipping,  for  vhich  he  was  to  naif  nothing. 
Mr.  Knight  infers  this  to  have  been  "  one  of  those  locaol 
and  temporary  allusions  which  Shakespeare  seized  upon  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  his  audience.'* 

Our  objections  to  this  theory,  inasmuch  as  the  visit  in 
1592  is  concerned,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction ;  but  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  an 
allusion  was  coverUv  intended  to  some  other  visit  of  the 
same  nobleman,  from  the  following  interesting  article 
by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg— Miimplegard  was  in  England  in  1610  ;  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  wight  have  visited 
us  more  than  twice  in  the  long  interval  of  tightcen  yearn. 

"Among  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  small  thin  quarto,  containing  the  autograph 
diary,  written  in  French,  of  Hans  Jacob  Wurmsser  von 
Vendenhejrm,  who  accompanied  Louis  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg-Mumpelgara,  in  his  diplomatic  mission  to 
England  in  1610,  on  the  part  of  the  united  Protestant 
German  Princes.  This  diary  extends  from  16th  March 
to  24th  July  of  that  year,  and  affords  brief  but  interesting 
notices  of  uie  places  visited  by  the  Duke,  both  in  coming 
and  returning.  He  embarkecE  from  Flushing  (where  an 
English  garrison  was  stationed)  on  Tuesday,  12th  April, 
and  arrived  at  Gravesend  on  the  following  day,  where  he 
was  waited  on  by  Sir  Lewis  Lewkenor,  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  and  the  next  day  conveyed  in  the  Royal 
barges  to  London,  'au  logis  de  I'Aigle  noir.'  On  the  loth 
the  Duke  had  his  audience  of  the  King,  who  received  him 
sitting  under  a  *  des  *  of  cloth  of  gold,  accompanied  by 


the  Queen,  the  Prince  (Henry),  the  Duke  of  York  (after- 
wards Charles  I.),  the  Princess  (Madame  Arabella  Stuart), 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Brunswick,  at  that  time  also  on 
a  visit  to  James.  Several  days  were  afterwards  spent  in 
receiving  and  paving  visits,  and  on  the  23ixl  the  Feast  of 
St.  Geoi^  was  kept  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  On  the 
30th  we  have  an  evLtry  of  some  interest  to  Shakspearean 
readers — '  S.  E.  alia  au  Globe,  lieu  ordinaire  ou  Ton  joue 
les  Commedies;  y  fut  represents  I'histoire  du  More  de 
Venise.* 

We  know  from  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Collier 
that  *  Othello'  appeared  as  early  as  1602 ;  and  this  entry 
proves  that  it  retained  its  popularity  in  1610.  On  the 
following  day,  1st  May,  is  another  entry,  of  scientific  in- 
terest:— 

'  S.  E.  alia  au  pare  d'Elthon  (Eltham)  pour  veoir  la  per- 
petuum  molnle.  L'inventeur  s'appelle  Cornelius  Trebel, 
natif  d' Alkmar,  homme  fort  blona  et  beau,  et  d*une  tr^s 
douce  fafon,  tout  au  oontraire  des  espricts  de  la  sorte.  Nous 
y  vismes  aussy  des  Espinettes,  qui  jouent  d'elle  mesmes.' 

I  have  not  met  with  any  mention  of  this  philosopher  in 
other  papers  of  the  period ;  but  it  is  certain  that  m  1621 
he  published  a  work  in  Latin,  entitled  '  De  quintessentia, 
et  Epistola  ad  Jacobum  Regem  de  perpetui  mobili  inven- 
tione.' 

The  Kin^  had  previously  left  London  (on  the  24th)  to  go 
to  his  huntmg-box  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  May  the  Duke  followed  him  and  slept  at  Ware,  at  the 
inn  called  the  Stag,  where,  says  the  author  of  the  Diar}% 
'  Je  fus  couchS  dans  img  lict  de  plume  de  eigne,  qui  avoit 
huiet  pieds  de  largeur.'  This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
precise  notice  yet  found  of  this  famous  bed,  and  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Shakspeare's  '  Twelfth  Night,' 
Act  III.  Sc.  2,  in  whidi  he  alludes  to  the  'Bed  of  Ware.' 
This  bed  still  exists,  and  is  engraved  in  Shaw's  '  Ancient 
Furniture,'  where  it  is  stated  to  be  10  ft.  9  in.  in  length, 
by  10  ft.  9  in.  in  width,  and  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

On  leaving  Ware  the  Duke  proceeded  to  Ronton, 
Cambridge,  Newmarket,  and  Thetford,  where  he  rejoined 
the  King  on  the  7th ;  and  the  next  momins:  the  Duke 
went  to  church  with  his  Majesty,  as  it  was  the  day  '  que 
sa  Majesty  observe  infalliblement  pour  estre  celuy  de  sa 
delli\Tance  de  I'assasinat  des  Contes  de  Gaury  (Gowry).' 
This  is  a  remaikable  passage,  since  other  authorities  give 
the  5th  of  Augiist  as  the  anniversary  of  this  conspiracy. 
On  the  same  (my  James  took  his  guests  with  him  to  hunt 
the  hare  (his  favourite  amusement),  and  they  saw  a  hawk 
seize  some  doterels,  '  oiseau  qui  se  laisse  prendre  par  une 
estrange  mani^re ; '  and  also  the  trained  cormorants,  which, 
at  the  word  of-  command,  pltmged  into  the  water  and 
brought  up  eels  and  other  fish,  which  they,  on  a  sign  given, 
vomited  up  alive — '  chose  bien  merveilleuse  k  voir !  On 
the  same  day,  also,  arrived  the  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Hen^  IV.  of  France,  which  took  place  on  the  4th 
May.  TTie  news,  however,  did  not  prevent  tHe  King  from 
hunting  the  hare  the  next  day  ;  ana  after  dinner  the  whole 
party  returned  towards  London,  which  they  reached  on 
the  10th.  On  the  25th  the  Duke  of  Wurtenberg  left 
London  and  travelled  by  Rochester  and  Canterbury  to 
Dover ;  whence,  on  the  29th,  he  embaiked  with  his  suite, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  Veer,  in  Zealand,  on  the 
following  day." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I. — Heme**  oak.\  One  of  the  many  pleasing 
features  in  this  sprightly  comedy  is  the  amount  of  local 
colouring  with  which  it  is  imbued.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  researches  of  various  writers  have  shown,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  "that  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor '  is  to  be  regarded,  in  all  essential  particulars,  as 
a  purely  English  looed  drama,  in  which  the  actors  and 
incidents,  though  spiritually  belonging  to  all  time,  are 
really  foimded  and  engrafted  upon  living  characters, 
amicbst  scenes  existin£f,  in  a  provincial  town  of  England 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet."  With 
regard  to  Heme's  oak,  the  fact  is  now  established,  that  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Heme  was  li\ing  at  Windsor  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  Gylles  Heme  being  married  there 
in  1569.  The  old  tradition  was  that  Heme,  one  of  the 
keepers  in  the  park,  having  committed  an  offence  for 
which  he  feared  to  be  disgraced,  hung  himself  upon  an 
oak,  which  was  ever  after  haunted  by  his  ghost. 

Tlie  earliest  notice  of  this  oak,  since  immortalized  by 
Shakespeare,  is  in  a  "  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Wind- 
sor and  little  Park,"  published  at  Eton,  in  1742.  In  the 
map,  a  tree,  marked  "  Sir  John  Falstaffs  oak,"  is  repre- 
sented as  being  on  the  edge  of  a  pit,  (Shakespeare's  fairy 
pit !)  just  on  the  outside  of  an  avenue  which  was  formed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Walk.  The  oak,  a  pollard,  waa  described  in  1780  as  being 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  hollow,  and  the  only 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  into  which  boys  could  get. 
Although  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay,  acorns  were  obtained 
from  it  as  late  as  1783,  and  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  stood  the  scath  of  time  and  shocks  of  weather,  but 
tiiat  imfortunately  it  was  marked  down  inadvertently  in  a 
list  of  decayed  and  unsightly  trees  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  by  Geoi*ge  III.,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
woodman's  axe  in  1796. 

(2)  Scene  Y.-^Yet  he  c/iecrful,  knight :  thou  shall  eai 
a  posset  tO'tiiifht  at  mt/  house.]  To  posset,  whatever  its 
derivation,  meant  to  coagulate,  or  rurd : — 

*'  And  with  A  sudden  vigour  it  doth  pngtet, 
And  curd,  like  ai^re  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood"  : 

Hamlet,  Act  I:  8c.  8. 

and  the  posset  originally  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
curdled  milk,  taken  to  promote  perspiration.  Hence,  the 
hour  of  projection,  the  appropriate  time  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  posset  proper,  such  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  at  night,  shortly  before  retiring  to  rest ; 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  present  play,  promises  John  Rugby 
"  A  posset  soon  at  night, — at  the  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire  :" 
Lady  Macbeth,  at  night,  speaks  of  having  **  drugged  the 
possets"  of  Duncan's  "grooms."  Martha,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "Scornful  Larly,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  remarks 
to  Welford,  "  Sir,  'tis  so  late,  and  our  entertainment 
(meaning  our  posset)  by  this  time  is  giown  so  cold,  that 
'twere  an  unmannerly  part  longer  to  hold  you  from  your 
rest."  And  in  Sir  John  Suckling's  ballad  on  the  wedding 
of  Lord  Broghill,  the  last  ceremony  described  in  the  bridal 
chamber  is  :— 

"  In  come  the  btide's-maids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridefH'oom  ate  in  spite : 
For,  had  he  left  the  women  to 't. 
It  would  have  cost  an  hour  to  do 't, — 
Which  were  too  much  that  night." 

On  the  nature  and  qualities  of  Sack,  "  Simple  of 
itself,"  the  commentators  are  profuse  in  information. 
On  this,  its  crowning  luxury, — the  famous  and  universally 
popular  «acX*-»M*rf,— the V  afford  us  none  at  all.  Luckily, 
we  are  enabled  to  supply  this  grave  omission,  having  at 
hand  two  recipes,  infallibly  authentic,  for  the  precious 
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brewage.  The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  a  work  ps^ 
lished  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  entkkd 
"  A  Tme  Gentlewoman's  Delight :"  the  other  is  finm  tit 
pen  of  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

"  To  Makr  a  8ack-Po«8f.t.— Take  Two  Qaarts  ef  pur  fml 

Cream,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  the  best  Almood*.  S(e:p 
them  in  the  Cream  and  boyl,  with  Am^er  and  Mmsk  tt^-cs. 
Ihen  take  a  Pint  of  Sack  in  a  basin,  and  set  it  i>n  aChafing-dis^ 
till  it  be  blood-warm;  then  take  the  Yolks  of  TwcItc  EjcfV,  «itk 
Four  of  their  White:!,  and  beat  them  well  toirether ;  and  s*  pst 
the  Eggs  into  ihe  Sack.  Then  stir  all  together  over  tite  coab, 
till  it  is  all  as  thick  as  you  would  have  it.  If  jrou  now  take  %amt 
Amber  wad  Musk,  tini  grind  the  same  quite  small,  with  •o^r. 
and  strew  this  on  the  top  of  your  Possit,  1  promise  yov  that  ii 
shall  have  a  most  delicate  and  pleasant  taste." 

He  must  be  the  veriest  Pythagorean  who  could  doabt 
it ;  and  the  marvel  is  how  such  a  "  night-cap"  ever  wesL 
out  of  fashion.  The  Knight's  pretiaration  aeen&s  hardlT 
so  ambrosia],  but  that  too  must  have  been  a  palatahiy 
"  comforter:" — 

"  From  fam'd  Barbadoes  in  the  Western  Maim, 
Ftrtch  Svgar,  ounces  four ;  fetch  Snck  from  Spmim 
A  Pint ;  and  from  the  BoMlern  Indian  coast. 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  our  Northern  toa»t : 
O'er  flaming  i-oals  let  them  together  heat. 
Till  the  all-conquering  Sack  dissolve  the  Sweet. 
O'er  such  another  fire,  put  Eggs  Just  Ten, 
New-bom  from  tread  of  cock  and  rump  of  hen  ; 
Stir  them,  with  steady  hand,  and  conscience  prickittff. 
To  see  the  untimely  end  of  ten  fine  chicken. 
From  shininf;  shelf  take  down  the  brazen  skillet, 
A  quart  of  Milk  from  gentle  cow  will  Gil  it. 
When  boil'd  and  cold,  put  Milk  and  Sack  to  E^g. 
Unite  them  firmly,  like  the  Triple  L?a];ue ; 
And  on  the  fire  lei  them  together  dwell. 
Till  Mis«  sing  twice—'  You  mttst  mot  kis  cmd  'rll.' 
Then  lad  and  lass  take  up  a  Silver  Spoon  : 
And  fall  on  't  fiercely,  like  a  starved  Drag^oon/* 

(3)  Scene  V. — lam  glad,  though  yoM  hace  taem  n  spedml 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  jfour  arrow  hath  glamce-f,]  Deer 
shooting  was  a  favourite  sport  of  both  sexes  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  and  to  enable  ladies  to  enjoy  it  io  safety  a»l 
without  fatigue,  stands,  or  standings,  with  flat  roofs,  \wika- 
mented  and  concealed  by  boughs  and  hushes,  were  erected 
in  many  j)ark.s.  Here,  armed  with  the  cros«-bow  or  how 
and  arrow,  the  fair  huntresses  were  wont  to  take  aim  at 
the  animal  which  the  keepers  compelled  to  pases  heforv 
them.  To  this  practice  the  poet  alludes  again  in  **  Lore's 
Labour's  Last,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1  :  — 

"  Prin.  where  is  the  bttsh 

That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murdenT  in  » 

FoM.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yondrr  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shooc" 

And  in  "Cymbeline,"  Act  IIL  Sc.  4  :— 


*  When  thou  lia^-t  ta'en  Uiy  stamd. 


The  elected  deer  before  thee !  " 


(4)  Scene   V.—  Well,   vhai    rrwr^y.?]    In   the  quarto, 
after  FalstafTs  speech,  the  dialogue  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

"  Mrs.  Foro.  Come,  mistris  Page,  He  be  bold  with  yoa. 
'Tin  pity  to  part  love  that  Is  so  trot*. 

Mrs.  Page.  Altho'  that  I  have  misi^ed  in  my  inteat, 
Yet  I  am  glad  my  husband's  match  was  crossed  : 
Here.  M.  Fentoii,  take  her,  and  Gud  give  thee  joy. 

Sir  Hu.  Come,  Master  Page,  you  must  needs  agree. 

Ford.  I  yfaith,  sir,  rome,  you  see  your  wife  is  wel  pleaaed. 

Page.  I  cannot  tel,  a'ld  yet  my  hart's  well  eased. 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good  the  Doc:  or  missed. 
Come  hither,  Fenton,  and  come  hither,  daughter; 
Go  too.  you  might  have  stai'd  for  my  good  will. 
But  smre  your  chnite  is  made  of  one  you  love. 
Here  tak«  her,  Fenton,  and  both  happie  pro\e.^ 


^^W 


ACtlV.  SC.  1. 


MUCH   ADO   ABOUT   NOTHING. 


The  only  edition  of  this  comedy  known  before  the  folio  1623,  is  a  quarto  printed  in  1600, 
entitled : — "  Much  adoe  about  Nothing,  as  it  hath  been  sundne  times  publikely  acted  by  the 
right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
London  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise  and  William  Aspley,  1600/'  It  is  supposed  origi- 
nally to  have  been  acted  under  the  title  of  "  Benedick  and  Beatrix,"  and,  from  being  unnoticed  by 
Meres,  to  have  been  written  not  earlier  than  1598. 

The  serious  incidents  of  his  plot,  some  writers  conjecture,  Shakespeare  derived  from  the  story 
of  Ariodante  and  Geneura,  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  which,  in  1562-3,  was  made  the 
subject  of  dramatic  representation,  and  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  by  **  Mulcaster's  children,'' 
that  is,  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  of  which  an  English  translation  by  Sir  John 
Harrington,  Elizabeth's  **  merry  poet,"  and  godson,  was  published  in  1591.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  believe  the  source  from  whence  he  took  them  was  some  now  extinct  version  of  Ban- 
dello's  twenty-second  novel,  "  Como  il  S,  Timhreo  di  Cardona,  essendo  col  Re  Piero  d^Aragona 
in  Messintty  sHnnamora,  di  Fenicia  Leonata :  e  i  varii  fortunevoli  ticcidenti,  che  avvennero 
prima  che  per  moglie  la  p}^ndesse.^  In  Bandello's  story  the  scene,  like  that  of  the  comedy,  is 
laid  at  Messina;  the  name  of  the  slandered  lady's  father  is  the  same,  Lionato,  or  Leonato ;  and 
the  friend  of  her  lover  is  Don  Piero,  or  Pedro.  These  coincidences  alone  are  sufficient  to  establish 
some  near  or  remote  connexion  between  the  novel  and  the  play,  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  romance 
will  place  their  affinity  almost  beyond  doubt.  Don  Piero  of  Arragon  returns  from  a  victorious 
campaign,  and,  with  the  gallant  cavalier  Timhreo  di  Cardona,  is  at  Messina.  Timbreo  falls  in  love 
with  Fenicia,  the  daughter  of  Lionato  di  Leonati,  a  gentleman  of  Messina,  and,  like  Claudio  in 
the  play,  courts  her  by  proxy.  He  is  successful  in  his  suit,  and  the  lovers  are  betrothed :  but  the 
course  of  true  love  is  impeded  by  one  Girondo,  a  disappointed  admirer  of  the  lady,  who  deter- 
mines to  prevent  the  mturiage.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  insinuates  to  Timbreo  that 
Fenicia  is  false,  and  offers  to  show  him  a  stranger  scaling  her  chamber  window.  The  unhappy 
lover  consents  to  watch ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  Girondo  and  a  servant  in  the  plot,  pass 
him  disguised,  and  the  latter  is  seen  to  ascend  a  ladder  and  enter  the  house  of  Lionato.  In  an 
agony  of  rage  and  jealousy,  Timbreo  in  the  morning  accuses  the  lady  of  disloyalty,  and  rejects 
the  alliance.   Fenicia  falls  into  a  swoon ;  a  dangerous  illness  supervenes ;  and  the  father,  to  stifle 
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ACT  I.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


fsCDTEt 


^Iess.  But  few  of  any  sort,'  and  none  of  name. 

I^EON.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the 
achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here, 
that  don  Pedix)*  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on 
a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  don  Pedro :  he  hath  borne  him- 
self beyond  the  promise  of  his  age,  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  liath, 
indeed,  better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  must 
expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will 
be  very  much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  ali'eady  delivered  him  letters,  and 
theit)  appeal's  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much, 
that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough, 
without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  ovei-flow  of  kindness :  there  are 
no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  di 
weeping ! 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto**  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady  \  thero 
was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort.*^ 

Leon.  What  is  be  that  you  ask  for,  nieoe  ? 

Hebo.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua. 

Mess.  0,  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as 
ever  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  (1)  here  in  Messina, 
and  challenged  Cupid*  at  the  flight :  and  my 
uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  ibr 
Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt.(2) — I 
pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in 
these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath  he  killed  ?  for, 
indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in 
these  wai-j«. 

(•)  Old  text,  Peter. 

»  htfl  ffw  offinff  nort,  and  none  of  name.]  It  irey  be  queation- 
able  whether  any  mri,  in  this  initance,  is  to  he  w  diT>trcd  in  the 
ordinary  »enw  we  attach  to  it,  of  any  kind,  or  dracriptionj  or 
whifthef  it  means  any  of  rank,  or  dUHnction :  but  every  one 
acquainted  with  our  early  literature  is  aware  tliat  tori  was  com- 
monly used— M  in  a  subsequent  speech  of  the  same  character, 
"  there  was  none  such  In  the  army  of  any  tort "  —to  imply  ftamv, 
degree,  qualitff,  &c.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonsnn's  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour."  Act  II.  Sc.  6  :— "  Look  you.  sir,  you  presume 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  tort."  Again,  In  the  same  author's  •*  Ever}' 
Man  in  his  Humour,"  Act  f.  8c.  2'— "A  gentleman  of  your 
tort,  parts,"  &c.  And  in  "Ram  Alley,"  Act  IV.  8c.  I:—*' Her 
husband  is  a  gentleman  of  sort."  "A  gentleman  of  tori!  why, 
what  care  I  ?  " 

b  Montanto— ]  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Italian  schools  of 

fence:—'* your  punto,  your  reverso.  your  stoccata,  your 

imbrorata,  your  passada,  your  MoHtantn."—Epei]f  Man  in  kit 
Htimnnr. 

c  0/  anp  sort.]  See  note  (•). 

<*  flit  prr  wits— J  With  our  early  writers  the  five  sej.acs  ware 


Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  \ati 
holp  to  eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencfaer-miB, 
he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady!— 6a 
what  is  he  to  a  lord  ? 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  mn; 
stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed,  he  is  no  less  than  t 
stuffed  man,  but  for  the  stuffing, — ^Well,  tw  ott 
all  mortal, 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  ray  nieoe: 
there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet,  but  there  b 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas  !  he  gets  nothing  by  that  In  oar 
last  conflict,  four  of  his  five  wits''  went  halting  of, 
and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one:  so 
that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  vara. 
let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference'  between  himself 
and  his  horse :  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  be 
hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  Greature.— 
Wlio  is  his  companion  now  ?  he  hath  eveiy  moatii 
a  new  sworn  brother. 

Mess.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  kb  iaitli 
but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changeB  with 
the  next  block.' 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  jonr 
books. 

Beat.  No:  an  he  were,  I  would  bnm  mj 
study.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  coiupani«)n? 
Is  there  no  ycung  squarer*  now,  that  wiil  make  i 
voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  ? 

Mess,  lie  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  rigbl 
noble  Claudio. 

Br  AT.  O  Ijord  I  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
nud  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the 
roWe  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick, 
i^  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cmi 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 


usually  §0  called:— "Certes  delites  been  after  the  apietitwjf 
the /re  teittit ;  as  sight,  hereing,  smelling,  aaTOurtng,  im  to**"* 
iDg."^Tke  Pertonet  Tale  of  Cbaucsil. 

"  I  am  callyd  Sensnall  Apetyte, 
All  craturs  in  me  delyte; 
I  comforte  the  wyttys  fjrve, 
The  tastyng,  smellyng.  and  hoynge; 
I  refresh  the  syght  and  felynge 
To  all  creaturs  alyre."  , 

Interlude  of  The  Fear  £fc^» 

e  Bear  it  for  a  difference—]  That  is.  heimldically.  M*'*^*" 
Uon.    So  poor  Ophelia,  in  *'  Hamlet,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  i  :— 

"  You  may  wear  your  me  with  a  d^ferenet.' 
f  The  next  block.]  The  block  was  the  mould  on  whidi  dtefett 
hats  of  our  ancestors  were  shaped ;  and,  as  the  mutiMlitT  » 
fashion  was  shown  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  besil-dressn  " 
both  sexes,  these  blocks  must  have  been  perpetually  fk»np« 
their  form. 

R  Squarer— 1  Sqvarer  may  perhaps  mean  quarretUr, » t»*f«*" 
is  to  ditpute. 


Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 
Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 
Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attend^  hy  Balthazar,  and 
others, ,1)0^  Jo BN,  Claudio,  avd  Benedick.' 

D.  Pkdro.  Good  ftignior  Ticonato,  you  are  come 

»  Enter,  Sec]  In  the  old  copies  the  direction  in,  "  Enter  don 
PcdrOf  Claudio,  BenedickCt  Balthaaar,  and  lohn  the  ha$tardJ" 


to  meet  your  trouble :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is 
to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Lkon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace:  for  trouble  being  gone, 
comfort  should  remain ;  but  when  you  depart 
from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his 
leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  chai*ge  too 
willingly.     I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 
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ACT   I.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[SCSSS  L 


Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,*  that  jou  a&ked 
her? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no;  for  then  were 
you  a  child. 

D.  Pedko.  You  have  it  full.  Benedick :  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. 
Ti-uly,  the  lady  fathers  herself.'  Be  happy,  lady  ! 
for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders,  for  all 
Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  *"  be  talking, 
signior  Benedick ;  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  WTiat,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  I  are  you 
yet  living  ? 

Brat.  Is  it  possible  Disdain  should  die,  while 
she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior 
Benedick  ?  Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain, 
if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  coui-tesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it 
is  certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  ex- 
cepted :  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that 
I  had  not  a  hard  heart,  for  truly  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women  ;  they  would 
else  have  been  troiibled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I 
thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,!  am  of  your  humour 
for  that;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a 
crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
mind  !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a 
predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
'twere  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue,  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of 
your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer :  but  keep 
your  way  o'  God's  name  !     I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  I^onato, — 
signior  Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear 
friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him, 
we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ;  and  he 
heartily  prays,  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer: 
I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from 
his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord; 
being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe 
you  all  duty. 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  «ir. 

*  The  lEdy  fathers  herself.]  This  phrase,  SteeTens  obserres, 
is  still  common  in  Dorset<}hire.  "Jack  fathers  himself,"  is  like 
his  father.  There  was  a  French  saying  to  the  same  effect,  older 
than  Shakespeare's  time :— "  Ilpovrirait/ori  bien  A  torn  p^e.'* 

b  Still  be  talking,—]  Alteapt  be  talking. 

^  To  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  car- 
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D.  John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  maaj 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedbo.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  p 
together. 

^Exeunt  aH  but  Benedick  and  Guiudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter 
of  signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not,  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  maa 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment;  or  wooU 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a 
professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judg- 
ment. 

Bene.  Why,  i' faith,  mcthinks  she's  too  low  for 
a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too 
little  for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I 
can  affoi'd  her,  that  were  she  other  than  she  is, 
she  wei*e  unhandsome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as 
she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport  ;  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  jou  inquire 
after  her  ? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  jou  play  the 
flouting  Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare- 
finder,  and  ^''ulcan  a  rare  carpenter  ?  *  Come,  ia 
what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the 
song? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I 
see  no  such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were 
not  posjsessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in 
beauty,  as  the  fii'st  of  May  doth  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. But  I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  hus- 
band, have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I 
had  sworn  the  contraiy,  if  Hero  would  be  my 
wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this?  in  faith,  hath  not 
the  world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with 
suspicion  ?  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three- 
scoi'e  again?  Go  to,  i' faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs 
thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look,  don  Pedro  is  re- 
turned to  seek  you. 


penterf]  This,  which  has  so  puttied  all  the  commen^aton. 
U  nothing  more  than  an  example  of  what  Puttenham  tcmi 
"  JntiphratU,  or  the  Broad  JiuHle."  **  Or  when  we  deride  kj 
plaine  and  flat  contradiction,  as  he  that  saw  a  dwaife  ro  la  tkc 
streete  said  to  his  companion  that  walked  with  htm  -.  Sec  yoader 
gyant ;  and  to  a  Negro  or  woman  blacliemoore,  In  food  Moch  ft 
are  a  (kire  one."— TAe  Arte  of  RngtUh  Poeaie,  1589. 


ACT  I.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[scene  I. 


Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 


D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
tbat  you  followed  not  to  Lconato*s  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrniu  me 
to  tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
OS  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so  ;  but 
on  my  aUegiaruXj — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegi- 
ance : — he  is  in  love.  With  who  ? — now  that  is 
your  grace's  part. — Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is : 
—  With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter, 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  tlie  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  u  not  so, 
nor  H  wds  not  so  ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  «o.(3) 

Claxtb.  If  my  passiou  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her  ;  for  the  lady 
is  very  well  worthy. 

Glait).  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  hi,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And,  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my 
lord,  I  spoke*  mine. 

Claxh).  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion,  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die 
in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro  .  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic 
in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but 
in  the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her ;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her 
most  humble  thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  rechcat 
winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an 
invisible  baldrick,*  all  women  shall  pardon  me. 
Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust 
any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and 
the  fine**  is,  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I 
will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hun- 
ger, my  lonl,  not  with  love :  prove  that  ever  I  lose 

(*)  First  folio  J  speakt. 

»  But  that  I  wit*  kav^  «  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang 
niy  buKle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,—]  A  reehe'U  wai  a  note  upon 
the  horn,  usually  employed  to  recal  the  dogn  Trom  the  wrong 
■cent.  Benedick's  meaning  appears  to  be,  I  will  neither  be  a 
wittol,  glorying  in  my  Mhame,  nor  a  poor  cuckold  who  must 
enduri?  and  conceal  it. 

b  The  fine—]  The  conclution. 

e  Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  roe:]  This  wa^ 
one  of  the  barbarous  sports  of  former  time«.  The  practice  was  to 
enclose  a  cat  in  a  sui^pended  coop  of  open  bars,  and  shoot  at  it 


more  blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with 
drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's 
pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel- 
house,  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat," 
and  shoot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam. (4) 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
In  time  the  savage  hull  doth  hear  tht  yoke.^ 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may ;  hut  if  ever  the 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horas, 
and  set  them  in  my  forehead ;  and  let  me  be  vUely 
painted ;  and  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write, 
Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,  let  them  signify  under 
my  sign, — Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  mairied 
man. 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would'st 
be  horn -mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  *  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's;  commend  me  to  him,  and  teU 
him,  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for,  indeed,  he 
hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God,  From  my  house, 
(if  I  had  it,) — 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July :  Tour  loving 
friend,  Benedick.*" 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not :  the  body  of 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  frag- 
ments, and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  hasted  on 
neither:  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine 
your  conscience  ;  and  so  I  leave  you. 

[Exit  Benedick. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do 
me  good.  [but  how, 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach ;  teach  it 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she 's  his  only 
heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 


with  arrows  till  the  poor  animal  was  killed :— " arrowes 

flew  faster  than  they  did  at  a  eatte  in  a  btuk  t,  when  Prince 
Arthur,  or  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  strurke  up  drumme  in  field." 
—  Warrtii:  or.  The  Peace  i$  Broken^  a  black-lettpr  tract,  quoted 
by  Steovens. 

d  /»  timf.  arc]  A  line  from  the  old  stage  butt.  "  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,"  by  Thomafi  Kyd;  but  which  orij^inally  occurs  in 
Watson'*  •*  Passionate  Ccnturie  of  Love,"  pri-ted  In  15h2. 

•  Your  loving  friend.  Benedick.]  The  "  old  ends,"  here  ridi- 
culed, were  the  formal  conclusions  of  Ittters  in  the  poet's  time, 
which  usually  ran,  "  And  *o,  wishing  you  health,  I  commend  you 
to  the  tuition  of  God^'*  tc.  Sic. 


Claud.  O  my  lord, 
WTien  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look*d  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  lik*d,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  : 
But  now  1  am  retuni'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  1  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars — 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  tlie  hearer  with  a  book  of  words : 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it, 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her;'  was't  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a*  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 


That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salvM  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 
D.  PKDno.  A\Tiat  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity  :*• 
Look,  what  will  serve,  is  fit :  'tis  once,^  thou  lov'st ; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know,  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claud io ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart. 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break. 
And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [^Exruni. 


-And  with  her  father, 


And  thou  thalt  have  her:] 

Thew  words  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  162S. 

The  Cairest  grant  i»  the  necessity :]    Mr.  Hayley  proposed  to 
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read  "The  fairest  grant  is  to  necesxity,  that  is,  neteasUaa  fwd 
coyit  defendit,"  but  surely  the  tense  is  clear  enough— the  beat 
boon  is  that  which  answer*  the  necessities  of  the  case :  or,  as  Don 
Pedro  pithily  explains  it,  •*  what  will  serve,  ia  fit." 
c  'Tis  once,—]    See  note  (*),  p.  128. 


ACT   I.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[8CfiK£  III. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato'<  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio.* 

Lsox.  How  now,  brother?  where  is  mj  cousin, 
your  son  ?  hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother, 
I  can  tell  you  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  ? 

Ant.  As  the  event*  stamps  them ;  but  they  have 
a  good  cover,  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick -pleached 
alley**  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  muchf  overheard 
by  a  man  of  mine.  The  prince  discovered  to 
Claudio,  that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter, 
and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ; 
and,  if  he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take 
the  present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break 
with  you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you 
this? 

Ant.  a  good  sharp  fellow:  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till 
it  appear  itself: — but  I  will  acquaint  my  daugh- 
ter withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for 
an  answer,  if  perad venture  this  be  true.  Go  you, 
and  tell  her  of  it.  [Several  persons  cross  tite  stageJ] 
Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I  cry 
you  merey,  friend :  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  \\9e 
your  skill. — Goo<l  eousin8,J  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [^/Cvemit, 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  Ticonato'*  House, 
Enter  Don  John  and  Conbade.* 

Con.  What  the  good  year,  my  lord !  why  are 
you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without 
limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what 
blessing  bringeth  it  ? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suf- 
ferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 


(•)  Old  text,  evenli.  (t)  First  foHo  omitu,  much, 

(X)  Old  copies,  eou»in» 

»  Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio.]  In  the  old  copies,  "Enter  Leo- 
nato and  an  old  man,  brother  to  Leonato.'* 

b  Thick-pleached  attep—]    A  thickW  intertwined  avenue. 

e  Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade.]  The  original  «tage-dirert!on 
is,  "  Enter  Sir  John  the  Bastard,  and  Conrade,  his  companion." 

d  And  claw  no  man—]  To  etaw  or  scratch,  is,  metaphorically,  to 
JiaUer. 

•  What  Is  he  for  a  fool—]  This  construction,  though  no  longer 


say*8t  thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goost  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief. 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be  sad  when  I 
have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jesta  ;  eat  when 
I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure; 
sleep  when  I  am  drewsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's 
business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw**  no 
man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment. 
You  have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  bix>ther, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace;  where 
it  is  impossible  you  should  take  true*  root,  but  by 
the  fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is 
needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own 
harvest 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace  ;  and  it  better  fits  my 
blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  car- 
riage to  rob  love  from  any:  in  this,  thougli  I 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it 
must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  vil- 
lain. I  am  tnisted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised 
with  a  clog ;  therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing 
in  my  cage :  if  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite  ;  if 
I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking :  in  the. 
meantime,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to 
alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discon- 
tent? 

D.  John.  If  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it 
onlv.     Who  comes  bore  ?  what  news.  Boraehio? 


Ent^r  BoHACnio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  gi'cat  supper ;  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  in- 
tended mamage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on  ?  "WTiat  is  he  for  a  fool*  that  betroths 
himself  to  nn  quietness  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and 
who  ?  which  way  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Marty,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Leonato. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  trw. 


(f)  First  folio,  wilt  make. 


permissible,  was  trite  enough  in  the  poet's  time.  The  meaninir 
is,  what  kind  of  fool  Uhef  It  Is  found  in  Pcele's  *'  Edward  1." 
8c.  2  :—'*  What's  he  for  a  man  ? "  in  Ben  Jonson*s  '*  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,"  Act  III.  Sc.  6  :— 

••What  is  he  for  a  creature?  " 
And  in  "  Ram  Alley,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2  :— 

•  •  What  is  he  for  a  man  ? " 

"Nothing  for  a  man,  but  much  for  a  beast." 
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ACT   I.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[SCX5I  m 


How 


D.  John.  A  very  forward  March  chick  ! 
came  }ou  to  this ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  peifumer,  as  I 
was  smoking  a  musty  room  ,(5)  comes  me  the  prince 
and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  *  conference  :  I 
whipt  me  *  behind  the  ari-as,  and  there  heard  it 
agreed  upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for 
himself,  and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count 
Claudio. 


(*)  First  folio  bmitt,  me. 

»  Sad  conference:']    Sad  here,  and  in  most  other  instances 
where  it  occurs  in  these  plays,  signifies,  teriou*. 


D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither ;  this  imt 
prove  food  to  my  displeasure :  that  young  start-cp 
hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow.  If  I  can  crw 
him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way :  yon  an 
both  sure,  and  will  assist  me  ? 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper ;  thsr 
cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued  :  woidd  tk 
cook  were  of  my  mind  ! — Shall  we  go  prove  wbat'i 
to  be  done? 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l.—A  EdU  in  Leonato'*  Hcmse. 


Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hkeo,  Beateick, 
and  others^ 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper  ? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I 
never  can  see  him,  hut  I  am  heart-humed  an  hour 
after. 

Hebo.  He  is  of  a  yerj  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were 
made  just  in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Bene- 


»  Enter  Leonato,  frc]   The  original  copiei  again  introduce 
Leonato't  wife  liere. 
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dick:  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says 
nothing  ;  and  the  other,  too  like  my  lady's  eldest 
son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in 
count  John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
choly in  signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  could 
win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if  he  could  get  her 
good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith;  she 's  too  curst. 

E   Z 


ACT  II.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Beat.  Too  ciirst  is  more  than  001*81:  I  shall 
lessen  Gkxl's  sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  God 
send*  a  curst  cow  short  horns  ;  but  to  a  cow  too 
curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  jou 
no  horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening :  Lord !  I  could  not  endure 
a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ;  I  had  rather 
lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband  that 
hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him 
in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waitingrgentle- 
woman?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a 
man  :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for 
me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for 
him.  Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  ear- 
nest of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No  ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say.  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get 
you  to  heaven;  here'*  s  no  pUice  for  you  maids:  so 
deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter ;  for 
the  heavens  !  *  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors 
sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece,  [To  Heed.]  I  trust  you  will 
be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to 
make  courtesy,  and  say,  Father,*  as  it  please 
you : — but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a 
handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  courtesy, 
and  say.  Father,  cu  it  pleise  me. 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  wgman 
to  be  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ? 
to  make  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marl?  No,  uncle,  I'll  none:  Adam's  sons  are 
my  brethren ;  and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match 
in  my  kindred. 


(*)  Pint  folio  omiU,  Father, 

*  ForthelieATentl]  ThU  adjuration,  which  Oiilbrd  mji  it  no 
more  than  bp  heaven  I  haa  before  occurred  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  See  note  (<t).  p.  401. 

b  Too  important,—]  That  ii,  tmportunaU,  See  note  (<),  p.  149. 

«  Tkere  U  measure  in  every  thing^—]  That  is,  wwderation  in 
every  thing ;  hut  Beatrice  plays  on  the  word  meaeurvt  which,  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  acceptation,  once  signifled,  any  kind  of 
dance.    See  (2),  p.  103. 

d  A  measure,—]  A  meaewe  here  means,  a  particular  dance, 
slrw  and  dignified,  like  the  minuet.    See  not ;  (2),  p.  103. 

•  Enter  Don  Pedro,  &c.l  The  stage-direction  m  the  quarto  it, 
*'  BnUr  Prinetf  Pedro,  Claudint  and  Benedieke,  and  Baithaeer,  or 
dumb  John."    The  folio  adds,  "  Maekeri  with  a  drum,*' 

t  Tour  Mend  f]    Friend,  in  former  times,  waa  the  ordinary 
term,  applicable  to  both  tezet,  for  lover. 
g  WitMn  the  houee  U  Jove.]    The  foUo  hat  lote,  which  it 
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Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  toM  tn: 
if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  yoa  knov 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  consii,  if 
you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  :  if  the  prince  be 
too  important,^  tell  him  there  is  measure'  in  ererr 
thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For  hear  me, 
Hero ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotch  jig,  a  measure,'  and  a  cinque-paoe :  the  fiist 
suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig.  and  fiili  u 
fantastical :  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a 
measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and  tiieD 
comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  fiiDs  into 
the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink* 
into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passmgshrevdlT. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  unde ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  day-light. 

Leon.  The  reyellers  are  entering,  brother; 
make  good  room. 


Fnter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Claudio,  Btst- 
DICK,  Bai^thazar;  Bobachio,  Maboabxt, 
UitanLA,  and  others,  masked.* 

D.  Pedbo.  Lady,  will  you  walkabout  with  jour 
friend  ? ' 

Hebo.  So  you  walk  sofUy,  and  look  sweetlj, 
and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk:  and, 
especially,  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedbo.  TVith  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hebo.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedbo.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hebo.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  de- 
fend, the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedbo.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  rorf; 
within  the  house  is  Jove.' 

Hebo.  Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatchU 

D.  Pedbo.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  lore. 

ITata  her  aside, 

Bai^th.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me.' 
Mabo.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  fcr 
I  have  many  ill  qualities. 
Balth.  Which  is  one  ? 


(•)  Firtt  folio.  W«i^«. 

plainly  wroiiR,  at  Shaketpeare.  in  thit  reference  to  ^^^^ 
Bauclt  and  Philemon,  obvioutly  intended  to  form  a  eoapM  a 
the  long  fourteen-tyllable  venc  of  Oolding't  Grid  :— 

"  D.  Psomo.  My  Titor  it  PhUemoa't  roof;  within  the  ktoie  ^ 
Jove, 
"  Hmo.  Why  then  your  vltor  thoald  bo  thatch'd.  , 

"  D.  Pbdko.  Speak  low,  if  yeo  •F«k'^- 


h  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me.]  It  ean  hardly  be  mJ^ 
that  thit  and  the  next  two  tpeechet,  attigned  to  Benedick i|iUM 
old  editiont,  belong  rightly  to  Balthasar.  At  Mr.  Dyo.wffS 
**  Benedick  It  now  engaged  with  Beatrice,  at  it  etident  "«■  "" 
tbey  pretently  tay."  The  error  probably  arote  like  a  •imiW  «» 
in  "Love't  Labour *t  Lott,"  Act  If,  8c.  1.  See  »«««t*i^"'" 
ftrom  each  of  the  two  preflzoa  beginning  with  the  taae  irt»- 


ACT  11.] 


iMUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[scene  l 


Mabo.  1  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balth.  I  love  you  the  better  ;  the  hearei-s  may 
cry,  Amen. 

Mabo.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Bai^th.  Amen, 

Mabo.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight, 
when  the  dance  is  done  ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words ;  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Ubs.  I  know  you  weU  enough ;  you  are  signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Ubs.  I  know  you  by  the  wagglmg  of  your 
head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Ubs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill  well,*  unless 
you  were  the  very  man  :  here's  his  diy  hand  up 
and  down  ;*•  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Ubs.  Come,  come  ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bens.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful, — and  that  I  had 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  merry  tales  ; — {^) 
lA'ell,  this  was  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very 
dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible* 
slanders :  none  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and 
the  commendation  is  not  in  hb  wit,  but  in  his 
villainy ;  for  he  both  pleases*  men,  and  angers 
them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him,  and  beat  him  : 
I  am  sure,  he  is  in  the  fleet;  I  would  he  had 
boarded  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  1 11  tell 
him  what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me ;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked, 
or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy ; 
and  then  there's  a  partridge'  wing  eavcd,  for  the 
fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night.  [Music  within.'] 
We  must  follow  the  leaders. 


*  You  could  neTCT  do  bim  so  ill  weU,  Sec]  You  could  ucTcr 
xvprefcent  one,  who  is  so  ill-qualified,  to  the  life,  unless  you  were 
tfaeTeryman. 

b  Here's  his  drjf  hano  up  and  dovn ;]     See  note  (»•).  P-  13* 
e  Impossible    slanders:)   Incr>dihle.    imonceirabie   slanders. 
Thus,  in  *•  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  111.  8c.  5:— "I 
will  search  impossible  places."    Again,  in  "Julius  CKsar,"  Act 
U.  8c.  1:— 
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Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  load  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  turning. 

IDance,      Then  exeunt  all  hut  Don  John, 
BoBACHio,  and  Claudio. 

D.  JoBN.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on 
Hero,  and  hath  withdrawn  her  father,  to  break 
with  him  about  it :  the  ladies  follow  her,  and  but 
one  visor  remains. 

BoBA.  And  that  is  Claudio:  I  know  him  by 
his  bearing. 

D.  John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near^  my  brother 
in  his  love:  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero;  I  pray 
you,  dissuade  him  from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for 
his  birth :  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her? 

D.  JoBN.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

BoBA.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Exeunt  Don  John  and  Bobachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I,  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. — 
'Tis  certain  so ; — ^the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  oflSce  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  chaims  faith  melteth  into  blood: 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof. 
Which  I   mistrusted   not.     Farewell,   therefore, 
Hero! 

Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  count.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  about  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's 
chain  ?  or  under  your  arm,  IDie  a  lieutenant's 
scarf?  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince 
hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 


"  And  I  will  strive  with  things  impo$*ibl€. 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them." 

And  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2:— "-for  there  Is  no 
Christian  can  ever  believe  such  impcsMie  passages  of  groasness." 
d  You  are  rery  near  my  broihtr—]  You  are  in  elos^  eon/demet 
with  my  brother.  This  explains  a  passage  in  "  Henry  IV."  Part  11. 
Act  V.  Sc.  2:--"  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Bballow,  1  would 
humour  his  men,  with  the  imputation  ot  leing  near  ikeir  master." 


Z   Z 
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ACT  II.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


b 


BsNE.  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  l^onest 
droyer ;  so  they  sell  hullocks.  But  did  yoa  think, 
the  prince  would  have  served  jou  thus? 

Clattd.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bbne.  Ho  I  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man ; 
'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll 
beat  the  post. 

Clattd.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.  [Exii, 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep 
into  sedges. — ^But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should 
know  me,  and  not  know  me !  Tfte  princes  fool ! 
— ^Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because 
I  am  merry. — Yea :  but  so,  I  am  apt  to  do  my- 
self wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base, 
though  bitter  disposition*  of  Beatrice,  that  puts 
the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out. 
Well,  I'll  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count; 
did  you  see  him  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part 
of  lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy 
ns  a  lodge  in  a  warren  ;(2)  I  told  him,  and,  I  think, 
I*  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the 
goodt  will  of  this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him 
my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him 
a  garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  % 
a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !    What's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ; 
who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest, 
shows  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  trans- 
gression ?  the  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himself;  and  the  rod  he 
might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it, 
have  stolen  his  bird^s  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by 
my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel 
to  you ;  the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her  told 
her,  that  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block ;  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it. 


(•)  First  foUo  omita.  /.  (t)  Pint  folio  omiU,  ^ooil. 

(})  First  folio  omits,  up. 

^  TtU  the  bate,  though  bitter  dupoeition—]  So  both  quarto 
and  ftlio,  but  not  very  intelligibly.  Some  editors  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Johnson,  and  read : — <*tfae  base,  the  bitter,"  &c. 

b  Such  impossible  conveyance—]  Such  incredible  dexterity. 
Conveyancf  was  a  professional  term  for  iegerdemain  in  the  poet's 
time.    See  also  note  (e),  p.  705. 

«  While  ihe  ie  here^  a  mam  wtap  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a 
sanctuary,  &c.]  This  passage  Is  very  ambiguous.   The  obscurity 
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would  have  answered  her ;  my  very  viaor  began  to 
assume  life,  and  scold  with  hricr :  die  told  me,  not 
thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince  s 
jester;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw: 
huddling  jest*upon  jest,  with  sudi  impossible^  ooo- 
veyance  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a 
mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She 
speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her*  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to  the 
north  star.  I  would  not  marry  her,  though  fhe 
were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him 
before  he  transgressed :  she  would  have  made  Her- 
cules have  turned  spit ;  yea,  and  have  d^  his 
club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ; 
you  shall  find  her  the  infema]  At^  in  good  apparel. 
I  would  to  Gk>d,  some  scholar  would  conjure  her ; 
for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  maa  may  live 
as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary,'  (and  people  sin 
upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither ;)  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  pertorbation 
follow  her. 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  IIeho,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  ser- 
vice to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  yon  can  devise 
to  send  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  yon  a  tooth-picker 
now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  yoa 
the  length  of  Frestcr  John's  foot ;  fetch  yoa  a  hair 
off  the  great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embas- 
sage to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words* 
conference  wi&  this  harpy:  You  have  no  em- 
ployment for  me  ? 

D.  Pedho.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good 
company. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not; 
I  cannot  endure  my  f  lady  Tongue.  [JSjrif. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  yoa  have  lost 
the  heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ; 
and  I  gave  him  use^  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  hi;»^ 
single  one :  marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me 
with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say, 
I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady ;  yoa 
have  put  him  down. 


(•)  First  foUo  omiU,  her.  (t)  First  folio,  this. 

(t)  First  folio,  a. 

may  have  arisen  tram  the  author  bavinf  lint  wrictcn  **  ta  hell," 
and  afterwards  substituted  **  im  a  jfadtwrf  ,**  without  caaedlioc 
the  former,  so  that,  as  in  many  other  caaes,  both  got  ioio  the 
text.  Or  the  compositor  may  have  inserted  the  second  m. 
instead  of  or,  in  which  casa  we  should  lesKl, — ^  While  sbe  u 
here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  or  in  a  ittictttaiy,  {mi 
people  sin,  ftc.)" 
d  rse-3  That  la,  inUmt. 


ACT  il] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[scene  I. 


Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  mj 
lord,  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I 
have  hrought  count  Claudio,  whom  jou  sent  me 
to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count?  wherefore 
are  you  sad  ? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Fedbo.  How  then  ?  sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well :  hut  civil  •  count ;  civil  as  an 
oi-ange,  and  something  of  that*  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  V  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  hlazon 
to  he  true ;  though,  I'll  he  sworn,  if  he  he  so,  his 
conceit  is  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy 
name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won  ;  I  have  hroke  with 
her  father,  and  his  good  will  ohtuned :  name  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and 
with  her  my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the 
match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy : 
I  were  hut  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — 
Ijady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin :  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop 
his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak, 
neither. 

D.  Pkdbo.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry 
heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My  cousin 
tells  him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  hcrf  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Grood  Lord,  for  alliance  !*• — Thus  goes 
every  one  to  the  world"  hut  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burned ;^  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry,  heigh- 
Ao  far  a  htuband  I 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting  :  hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  hrother  like  you? 
Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid 
could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  loid,  unless  I  might  have  another 


(•)  First  foUo,  a. 


(t)  First  folio,  my. 


i^  Bui  ciTil  cimni ;  dvil  as  an  onui|^,— ]  That  is,  we  believe, 
MouTt  Mttr  as  an  oranpe ;  and  if  this  colloquial  sense  of  the 
word  eivUt  orfirinating  probably  in  a  conceit  upon  SeviUt^  really 
obtained,  it  Is  doubtfiil  whether  in  Instances  where  civil  has 
been  treated  as  a  misprint  of  cni«/,  it  was  not  the  true  word. 
For  example,  in  the  first  edition  of  **  Oorboduc/'  1565 ;  we  have 
the  line :~ 

"  Brings  them  to  ciMl  and  reproachful  death:*' 

which  was  subsequently  altered  to,— 

•'  CriM/  and  reproachful  death." 

And  in  *<  Romeo  and  Juliet,'*  some  of  the  early  editions  make 
Gregory  say:—  " when  1  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will 


for  workilig-days ;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to 
wear  every  day: — But,  I  hoseech  your  grace, 
pardon  me ;  I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and 
no  matter. 

%  D.  Pedbo.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and 
to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  question, 
you  were  bom  in  a  meny  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that 
was  I  born. — Cousins,  (jod  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — By  your 
grace's  pardon.  [Eodi  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element 
in  her,  my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she 
sleeps  ;  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard 
my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  un- 
happiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  caimot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means;  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit. 

D.  Pkdro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for. 
Benedick. 

Leon.  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to 
go  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too  brief 
too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my*  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so 
long  a  breathing ;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio, 
the  time  shall  not  go  duUy  by  us;  I  will,  in  the 
interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours; 
which  is,  to  bring  signior  Benedick  and  the 
lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the  one 
with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a  match  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three  will 
but  minister  sudi  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you 
direction. 


(•)  First  foUo  omits,  my. 

be  civil/ with  the  maids,  I  will  cat  oiT  their  heads;"  whUe  olhers 
read,  "  cruel  with  the  maids." 

b  Good  Lord,  for  alliance !]  This  was  an  exclamation  equivalent 
to  "  HeaTen  send  me  a  husband!  " 

«  Tkua  goes  every  one  to  the  world  hut  I, — ]  To  go  to  ike  frorld, 
was  a  popular  expression  for  goimf  to  he  married.  Thus  in 
*•  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well/'  Act  1.  Sc.  3 :— 

"if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  world, 

Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may." 

d  And  I  am  sun-burned.]  That  is,  homely,  W-faroured:  in  this 
sense  the  word  occurs  in  "  Troilus  and  CresMida,"  Act  I.  8c.  3 :— 
"  The  Grecian  dames  are  tun-burn'd,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance." 
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Lbon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Fedbo.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hbbo.  I  wUl  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Fbdbo.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
fuUest  husband  that  I  know :  thus  far  can  I  praise 
him  ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour, 
and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
hundour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Benedick  : — and  I,  with  your  two  h3lp3,  will 
so  practise  on  B3nedick,thatjn  despite  of  his  quick 
wit  aid  his  qieasy*  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no 
long3r  an  archer ;  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we 
are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  m3,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  drift.  [Exeunt. 


*  Queuy  ttomaek, — ]  That  in.  fastidiout,  tquffamish. 
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SCENE    Ih— Another    Room    in    Leonmto'f 
House, 

Enter  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so ;  the  count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Loonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  modicinable  to  me;  I  am  sick  in  dis- 
pleasure to  him ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwmrt 
his  affection,  ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How 
canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  coTcrtly 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year 
since,  how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret, 
the  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I   can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 


ACT.  Il] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[BCXNE  III.. 


the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's 
chamber-window. 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriiage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Cro  you  to  the  prince  your  brother ;  spare  not  to 
tell  him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in 
marrying  the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation 
do  you  mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale, 
Buch  a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  Wliat  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

BoBA.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to 
Tex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato? 
Xiook  you  for  any  other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  en- 
deayour  anything. 

BoHA.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
don*  Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell 
them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend 
a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as 
— ^int  love  of  your  brother's  honour  who  hath 
made  this  match ;  and  his  friend's  reputation,  who 
is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a 
maid, — ^that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will 
scarcely  beUeve  this  without  trial :  offer  them  in- 
stances, which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood,  than 
to  see  me  at  her  chamber- window ;  hear  me  call 
Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio,* 
and  bring  iiiem  to  see  this,  the  very  night  before 
the  intended  wedding ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
will  80  fashion  the  matter,  that  Hero  shall  be 
absent;  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth  J  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be 
called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation  over- 
thrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it 
can,  I  wiU  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the 
working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  thou  constant  in  the  accusation,  and 
my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  wiU  presently  go  learn  their  day  of 
marriage.  [£xeunt 

SCENE  HI.— Leonato'*  Garden, 

Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy  foUowinff, 

Bene.  Boy! — 
Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book ; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 


(•)  First  folio,  on.  (t)  Flrit  folio  inierts,  a. 

(t)  Pint  folio.  <rti/A«. 

»  Jf ear  Margaret  term  mf  Claudio,—]  Theobald  tuggejited  that, 
as  Claudio  waa  to  be  a  ipecutor  of  the  scene,  we  ought  to  read 

h  And  now  ii  kg  turned  orthography ;]  So  the  old  copies:  and,  if 
aa  we  believe,  correctly,  the  change  of  "itfawe/,"  to  **MonnetM, 
or  ••  #o»ii»W«r,"— in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  1.  Sc.  2, 


BoT.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that; — ^but  I  would  have  thee- 
hence,  and  here  again.  [^ExU  Boy.] — I  do  much 
wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how  much  another* 
man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to 
love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow 
follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of  his  own 
scorn,  by  falling  in  love:  and  such  a  man  is 
Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  music 
with  him  biit  the  drum  and  the  fife  ;  and  now  had 
he  rather  h^ar  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have 
known,  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot, 
to  see  a  good  armour;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new 
doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the 
purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and 
now  is  he  turned  orthography  ;*•  his  words,  are  a 
very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange 
dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with  these 
eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I  will  not  be 
sworn,  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster ; 
but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an 
oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me, such  a  fool. 
One  woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am  well :  another  is 
wise,  yet  I  am  well :  another  virtuous,  yet  I  am 
well :  but  till  all  grac^  be  in  one  woman,  one 
woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she 
shall  be,  that's  certain ;  wise,  or  I'll  none ;  vir- 
tuous, or  I'll  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I'll 
never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me  ; 
noble,  or  not  I*  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse, 
an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
what  colour  it  please  God.(3)  Ha  I  the  prince  and 
monsieur  Love  I  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[  Withdraws. 


Enter  Don  Pedro,  Lbonato,  Claudio,  and 
Balthazab." 

D.  Pedbq.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 
Claup.  Yea,  my  good  lord: — How  still  the 
'  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  ! 

D.  Pedbo.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 

himself?     . 
Claud.    O,   very  well,  my  lord:    the   music 
ended. 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth. 

D.  Pedbo.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that 
song  again. 


(•)  First  folio  omits, /. 

'*  Assist  me  some  eztemporal  god  of  rhvme,  for  I  am  sure  I  Mhatl 
turn  #o«ji«/,"-waa  uncailed  for  and  usurious.  The  modem 
editors  read  "  orthographer."  .....  _.     . 

c  Enter  Don  Pedro,  &c.]  The  stage-direction  in  the  quarto  is, 
"Enter  Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio,  musicke.*'  Instead  of  • '  musicke, ' 
the  folio  has,  *•  and  Jacke  Wilton,"  (4) 
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ACT  IL] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[MBnm 


Balth,  O  good  mjlordy  tax  not  bo  bad  ayoice. 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once/ 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excelleocj. 
To  pat  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  : — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  jou  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos ; 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loTes. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argimient. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.       Note  this  before  my  notes. 
There 's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that 
he  speaks, 
NoUy  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  I  [Music, 

Bene.  [AsideJ]  Now,  Divine  air  I  now  is  his 
soul  ravished ! — Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheep's  guts 
should  hale  souls  ont  of  men's  bodies  I — ^WeTl,  a 
horn  for  my  money,  when  all's  done. 

The  Song. 


Balth.  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go, 
And  he  you  blithe  and  honny  ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nxtnny,  nonny^ 

n. 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo, 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ♦  ever  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  leafy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  Ac* 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song  I 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha  I  no,  no,  'faith ;  thou  singest 
well  enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Aside,'\  An  ho  had  been  a  dog  that 
should  hare  howled  thus,^  they  would  have  hanged 
him :  and,  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no 
mischief.  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night- 
raven,  come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry ;  [To  Clattdio.] — ^Dost 
thou  hear,  Balthazar  ?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some 
excellent  music ;.  for  to-morrow  night  we  would 
have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 


(•)  First  folio,  1 


*  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once.]  This  and  the  following 
line  are  printed  twice  in  the  folio,  1623. 
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Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

I).  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell.  [Exit  Balteazax.] 
Come  hither,  Leonato.  What  was  it  yoa  t(^  me 
of  to-day  ?  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  m  \m 
with  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  [Aside  to  Pedro.]  O,  ay : — Stalk  qd, 
stalk  on  ;  the  fowl  sit8.($)  [AlaudJ]  I  did  nercr 
think  that  lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wondediil 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedidc,  whom 
she  hath  in  all  outward  behavioors  seemed  erer  to 
abhor. 

Bexe.  [Aside,"]  Is't  possible?  Sits  the  vind 
in  that  comer  ? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  T  cannot  teQ  what 
to  think  of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  en- 
raged affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  connterleit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit !  There  was  nercr 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion,  as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  pasnon  shows 
she? 

Claud.  [Aside,]  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  yi 
will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  I  She  will  sit 
you, — you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  you  tmaic 
me :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been 
invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [AsideJ]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  kntTeiy 
cannot  sure  hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  [Aside,]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection; 
hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known 
to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No  ;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that*» 
her  torment. 

Claud.  'T  is  true,  indeed ;  so  your  danghter 
says.  ShaU  I,  says  she,  thai  have  so  oft  enamn- 
tered  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  Icve  kim  f 

Leon.  This  says  she  now,  when  she  is  begin- 
ning to  write  to  him:  for  she'll  be  up  twenty 
times  a  night,  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smork, 
till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — ^my  daughter 
tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  I 
remember  a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  <rf'. 

Leon.  O  ! — ^when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was 


b  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  hare  howled  thn<,  te>] 
The  howling  of  a  dog  was  suppoatd  to  be  a  sound  of  IbcUms 
omen. 


reading  it  over,  she  found  Benodick  and  Beatrice 
between  the  sheet  ? — 

Claud.  That. 

LsoN.  O !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
half-pence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  he  so 
immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her :  /  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit ; 
for  I  should  /lout  him,  if  he  tvrit  to  me;  yea, 
though  I  love  him,  I  should, 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weepS;  sohs,  heats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
curses; — 0  sweet  Benedick!  God  give  me  pa- 
tience ! 

liBON.  She  doth  indeed ;  mj  daughter  says  so : 


and  the  ecstacy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afeard  she  will  do  a 
desperate  outrage  to  herself ;  it  is  very  true. 

D.  PsDBO.  It  were  good  that  Ben^ick  knew  of 
it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a 
sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

I).  Pedbo.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alma  to 
hang  him :  she's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and, 
out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise.  [dick. 

t).  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving  Bene- 

Lron.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating 
in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one, 
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ACT  IL] 


3IUCH  ABO  ABOUT  XOTHDfa 


that  blood  hath  the  rietorj.  I  am  lorrj  for  her, 
a*  I  hare  jtist  caiue,  being  her  uncle  and  her 
guardian. 

D.  Pedbo.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this 
dotage  on  me ;  I  would  have  daffed  all  other 
respecta,  and  made  her  half  myself:  I  praj  jou, 
tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 

I.1EOX.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die :  for 
she  says,  she  will  die  if  be  lore  her  not ;  and  she 
will  die  ere  she  make  her  love  known ;  and  she  j 
will  die  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  'bate 
one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D,  Pkdbo.  She  doth  well ;  if  she  should  make  ' 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll  scorn 
it ;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  con- 
temptible* spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedbo.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward 
happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

I>.  Pedbo.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit.^ 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedbo.  Ab  Hector,  I  assure  you ;  and  in 
the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say*  he  is 
wise;  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great  dis- 
cretion, or  undertakes  them  with  a  mostf  Christian- 
like fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily 
keep  peace ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedbo.  And  so  wiU  he  do ;  for  the  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by 
some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry 
for  your  niece:  shall  we  go  seek*  Benedick,  and 
tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord ;  let  her  wear 
it  out  with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible;  she  may  wear 
her  heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  wo  will  hear  further  of  it  by 
your  daughter:  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love 
Benedick  well ;  and  I  could  wish  he  would  mo- 
destly examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is 
unworthy  j:  so  good  a  lady. 
'  Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  diimer  is  ready. 

Claud.  {^Aside,']  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon 
this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectatiun. 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside.']  Let  there  be  the  same  net 
spread  for  her  ;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and 
her  gentlewoman  carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  auother*B  dotage,  and 
no  such  matter ;  that's  the  scene  that  I  \^ould  see. 


ihami,     Lee 


(•)  First  folio,  $ef.  (t)  Fi»t  folio  oinita,  mo$i, 

it)  First  folio  inserts,  to  have. 

A  contemptible  ipirif.]  A  mocking,  eoatemptuou*  spirit. 
b  That  are  like  w\t.]  Wisdom  and  wj/,  it  roust  be  remembered, 
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which  win  be  landt*'  a< 
her  to  eafl  him  in  to  £niier. 
\Exe9tml  Dox  Pedko,  Ci-atdio,  »imd  Lko^ato. 

Bexk.  "AdwawcirngS  This  can  be  no  crick. 
The  eonference  wmt  sndly  home/ — They  have  the 
truth  of  this  firam  Hero.  They  seem  10  pity  die 
huly ;  it  seems,  her  afiedioas  have  their*  full  best. 
Love  me !  why,  it  most  be  leqnhed.  I  faenr  how 
I  am  censured:  tfaey  say.  I  will  hear  myself 
proudly,  if  I  peRcire  the  lore  come  from  her ; 
they  say  too,  that  she  wiH  rather  die  than  give 'any 
sign  of  affection. — I  did  nerer  think  to  marrr : — 
I  must  not  seem  proud: — happy  are  tfaey  that 
hear  their  detractiofis,  and  can  pot  tbem  to 
paending.  They  say  the  lady  is  ftir :  "ll  is  a  tmlh, 
I  can  bear  them  witness :  and  rirtuoas  ; — ^*tts  so, 
I  cannot  reprore  it ;  and  wise, — hot  for  loving  me. 
— By  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit ; — dot 
no  great  argnment  of  her  folly,  for  I  wiD  be  hor- 
ribly in  love  with  her. — I  may  chance  hare  some 
odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me, 
because  I  have  railed  so  long  agiun^  marriage ; — 
but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  A  man  loves  the 
meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his 
age :  shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and  these  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of 
his  humour?  No;  the  world  must  he  peo|^ed. 
When  I  said,  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  1  should  live  till  1  were  married. — Here 
comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  &ir  lady : 
I  do  spy  some  mark^  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatbics. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  hid  yos 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been 
painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  .you  may  take  upon 
a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. — ^Yoa 
have  no  stomach,  signior ;  fare  you  well.      [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha  I  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  hid 
you  coTM  in  to  dinner — there's  a  double  meaning  in 
that.  /  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  tkan 
you  took  pains  to  thank  me — that's  as  much  as  to 
say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as 
thanks. — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a 
viUain ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew :  I  vill 
go  get  her  picture.  [JSW. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  M«. 

were  synonymous. 
0  Merely  a  dumb  ehoit.]  Entirely  a  dumb  shov. 
d  Sadly  borne.]  Seriously  carried  on. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.-— Loonato'*  Garden. 


Enter  Hebo,  Mabgabkt,  and  Uhsula. 

Hrbo.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  coasin  Beatrice 
Proposing*  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio ; 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her ;  say,  that  thou  overheard'st  us  ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Porbid  the  sun  to  enter  ; — like  favourites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 


»  Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio ;]  That  is,  diicourslnj, 
from  the  French  propos. 


Against  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  she 

hide  her. 
To  listen  our  propose ;  *  this  is  thy  office. 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Mabo.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant   you, 
presently.  [^Exit, 

Hebo.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  ahd  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick  : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 


(•)  First  folio,  purpo§e. 
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ACT  IIL] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[SGKII  L 


Is  sick  in  lore  with  Beatrice :  of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cupid's  craftj  arrow  made. 

That  (mlj  wounds  bj  hearsaj.     Now  begin ; 

Enter  Beatbicb,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
dose  bj  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Ubs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  sihrer  stream. 
And  grcedilj  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture : 
Pear  you  not  m j  part  of  the  dialogue. 

IIebo.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards*  of  the  rock. 

Ubs.  But  are  you  sure. 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hebo.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothcd 
lord. 

Ub8.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,madam? 

HsBO.   They  did  entreat  mo  to  acquaint  her 
of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Ubs.  Why  did  you  so  ?  doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed,'' 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

IIebo.  O  Gk>d  of  love !  I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice  ; 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  lo^e. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Ubs.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 

And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hebo.  Why,  you  speak  truth :  I  never  yet  saw 
man. 


»  At  haggards  of  the. rock.]  The  haggard-haivk  was  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  unsocial,  and  difficult  to  tame;  Latham,  in  his 
Falconnr,  1663,  says  of  her.—**  Such  is  the  greatnesse  of  her 
spirit,  «*«  wiU  not  admit  of  any  aociette^  untill  such  time  as  nature 
worketh  in  her  an  ineUnation  to  put  that  in  practice  which  all 
hawkes  are  suljject  unto  at  the  spring  time." 

b  As  Aill  as  fortunate  a  bed,—]  That  is,  as  Aill  fortunate  a  bed. 

e  Spell  him  backward:]  Turn  his  good  gifts  to  defects.  So, 
In  Lyfy'B  •*  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  1581,  p.  44,  (b),— ••  if  he  be  cleanly, 
they  tenn  him  proud :  if  meene  [moderate]  in  apparel,  a  sloven ; 
if  tall,  a  lungis :  if  short,  a  dwarf:  if  bold,  blunt:  if  shamefast, 
[modest]  a  coward,"  tic. 

d  An  agate—]  See  note  (c),  p.  575. 
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How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  nU^ly  {eator'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  badLward  -^  if  fiur-fsoed, 
She'd  swear,  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate'  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  sUent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out, 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  ^at, 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Ubs.   Sure,  sure,  such  carping    is  not  com- 
mendable. 

Hebo.  No  :  not*  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all 
fashions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  msrk  me  into  air ;  O,  she  would  Isugli 

me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Ckmsnme  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly ; 
It  were  a  better  death  than  *  die  with  mocks, 
Wliich  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Ubs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it ;  hear  what  she  will  saj. 

Hbbo.  No  ;  'rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion : 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stiun  my  cousin  with :  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Ubs.  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  sudi  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift '  and  excellent  a  wit. 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have,)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  BenedUck« 

Hebo.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Ubs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angiy  with  me,  madam^ 
Speaking  my  fimcy ;  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  beiuing,  argument,  and  valour, 
Groes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

HsBo.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  exceUent  good  name. 

Ubs.  TTi«  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it.— 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hebo.  WTiy,  every  day*  to-morrow :  come,  go 
in; 
111  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  coonsd, 
Wliich  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 


(•)  First  folio,  to, 

•  Not  to  ht  to  oddt—'i  The  word  not  here  it  redundant,  sad 
reverses  the  sense. 

f  So  swift  and  e*eellent  m  mitt—]  Swift  means  rtmdy,  fstd. 
Thus  in  **  As  you  lAkt  It,**  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  the  Duke  says  of  Toock- 
stone— 

'*  he  is  Tery  twift  and  sententious." 

f  Wk^t  ererj  day  to-morrow :]  Hero  plays  on  the  tarn  of 
Ursula's  interrogatory,  **  ITken  are  yov  marritd  I  ** 

*'  I  am  a  married  woman  every  day,  after  to-morrow." 


Ubs.  lAiide.]  She's  limM,*  I   warrant  you; 

we  have  caught  her,  madam. 
Heho.  lAiicU,']  If   it  prove   so,   then   loving 
goes  hy  haps : 
Some,  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some,  with  traps. 
[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 
Beat,  [o^vawaw^.]  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ? 

can  this  he  true  ? 
Stand  I  condemn 'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell  I  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  1 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such.* 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  ; 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band : 
For  others  say,  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  \_Exit 


(')  First  folio,  ta*en, 

■  No  glory  II ret  behind  the  back  of  such.]  The  prond  and 
contemptuouf  are  neTor  eztoUed  in  their  absencet— a  ien»e  so 
obvious,  and  so  pertinent,  considering  the  part  of  listener  Beatrice 


SCENE  11.— ii  Boom  in  Leonato'5  IIoMe. 

Fntei'  Don  Pedro,  Clattdio,  Benedick,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be 
consummate,  and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if 
you'll  vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil 
in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a 
child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I 
will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company  ; 
for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut 
Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little  hangman*^  dare 
not  shoot  at  him :  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a 


has  jtist  been  playing,  that  it  is  with  more  than  sorprise  we  find 
Mr.  Collier**  MS.  annoUtor  substituting:— 

"  No  glory  lires  but  in  tkt  lack  of  tucb." 

b  Hangman—]  That  is,  ro,^tie,  memi, 
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▲OT  IIL] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


[licns  n. 


bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his 
heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

BsNB.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  saj  I ;  methinks,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope,  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant ;  there's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with 
lore :  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ftche. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  ? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can*  master  a  grief, 
but  he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  lie  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange 
disguises  ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day  ;  a 
Frenchman  to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two 
countries  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the  waist 
downward,  all  slops ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip 
upward,  no  doublet.*  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to 
this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool 
for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  itf  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat 
o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's  ? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek 
hath  already  stuffed  tennis  baUs. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet : 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  The  sweet 
youth's  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his 
.  inelancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 
face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is 
now  crept  into  a  lute-string,  and  now  governed  by 
stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him :  conclude,  conclude,  $  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 


(•)  Old  coplei,  cannot,  (t)  First  foUo  inaerta,  to. 

\X)  First  folio,  eoneludtt  once  only. 

*  Or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once,  fire]  This  passage, 
down  to  no  doubMt  incluaiTely,  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 
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D.  Pedro,  lliat  would  I  know  too ;  I  wamut, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  ii 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  fatt 
upwards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-adie.ni 
— Old  Siguier,  walk  aside  with  me :  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  joo,  wbici 
these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benedick  and  Lbonaio. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life !  to  break  with  him 
about  Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  even  so :  Hero  and  Margaret  hsTe 
by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice ;  and  thn 
the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another,  when  tbCT 
meet. 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  yoo. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  broker. 

D.  John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak 
with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you ; — ^yet  count  Olandio 
may  hear ;  for  what  I  would  speak  of,  ooooenis 
him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  [To  Claudio.]  Means  your  lonidup 
to  be  married  to-morrow  ? 

D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  wheniie  knows  what 
I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  toq 
discover  it. 

D.  John.  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not ;  let 
that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  bj 
that  I  now  will  manifest :  for  my  brother,  I  think, 
he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  deameas  of  heart  hath 
holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage  :  surely,  suit 
ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed  ! 

D.  Pedro.  \^Tiy,  what's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  ;  and.  cir- 
cumstances shortened,  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a 
talking  of,)  the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud,  Who?  Hero? 

D..J0HN.  Even  she  ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your 
Hero,  every  man's  Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal! 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickedness ;  I  could  say,  she  were  worse  ;  think 
you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it. 
Wonder  not  till  further  warrant:  go  but  with 
me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber-windov 
entered,  even  the  night  before  her  wedding-<laj : 
if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed  her  ;  but  it 
would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind. 


ax;t  III.] 


MUCH  ADO  ABOCT  NOTHING. 


[scene  III. 


Claud.  May  this  be  so  ? 

D.  ^DRO.  I  will  DOt  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  jou  dare  not  trust  that  you  see, 
confess  not  that  you  know :  if  you  will  follow  me, 
J.  vill  show  you  enough ;  and  when  you  have  seen 
more,  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I 
should  not  marry  her  to-morrow ;  in  the  congre- 
gation, where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,'  I  will  join  widi  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till 
JOU  are  my  witnesses:  bear  it  coldly  but  till 
night,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  ! 

D.  John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented !  So 
will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE   111.— A  Street, 
j^nier  DoQBiBXRY  and  Verges,  with  <A«  Watch.* 

DoGB.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

DoGB.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good 
for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in 
thera,  being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Vbrg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

DooB.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless 
man  to  be  constable  ? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Sea- 
coal  ;  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

DoGB.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God 
hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well- 
favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write 
and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 
DoGB.  You  have;   I  knew  it  would  be  your 

answer.  Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  bo^t  of  it ;  and  for  your 
writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is 
no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to 
be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable 
of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.  This 
is  your  charge ;  you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men:  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the 
prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How  if  'a  will  not  stand  ? 


.  *  Enter  Doghenj  and  Verges.]  In  the  original,  "  Enter  Dog- 
bery  and  ku  eompartntr." 


DoGB,  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
him  go ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Vkrg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden, 
he  is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

DoGB.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  prince's  subjects.  You  shall  also  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble 
and  talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk ;  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

DoGB.  Wliy,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman  ;(2)  for  I  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend :  only,  have  a  care  that 
your  bUls  be  not  stolen.  Well,  you  are  to  call  at 
all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those*  that  are  drunk 
get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
sober:  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better 
answer,  you  may  say,  they  are  not  the  men  you 
took  them  for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

DoGB.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect 
him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man  ; 
and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle 
or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your 
honesty. 

2  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall 
we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

DoGB.  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may ;  but,  I 
think,  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled :  the 
most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief, 
is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out 
of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful 
man,  partner. 

DoGB.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 
will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in 
him. 

Vkrg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
must  call  to  die  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us  ? 

DoGB.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  with  crying :  for  the  ewe  that  will 
not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer 
a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

DoGB.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You, 
constable,  are  to  present  the  prince's  own  pei^on  ; 
if  you  meet  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay 
him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  'a  cannot. 


(•)  First  folio,  them. 
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DooB.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man 
that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him  :  msTry, 
not  without  the  prince  he  willing ;  for,  indeed,  the 
watch  ought  to  offend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence 
to  stay  a  man  against  his  wiU. 

YsBa.  By'r  lady,  I  think,  it  he  so. 

DooB.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Well,  masters,  good  night : 
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an  there  he  any  matter  ot  weight  chances^  call  up 
me :  keep  your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own, 
and  good  night. — Come,  neighhour. 

2  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge : 
let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  twa, 
and  then  all  to  bed. 

DooB.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours:  I 


